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TO,  . ' ■ 

sir  JOSEPH  BANKS,  Bart. 

V 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYxAL  SOCIETY. 


SIR, 

rr^HE  Domestic. Medicine  having  been 
honoured,  on  its  firft  appearance,  with 
the  patronage  of  your  learned  and  worthy  Pre- 
deceffor,  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  I beg 
leave,  in  a more  improved  Rate,  to  dedicate  it 
to  you,  as  a fmall  but  lincere  teftiraony  of 
that  veneration  and  efleem  with  which  I have 
long  beheld  the  Man  who,  born-  to  eafe 
and  affluence,  had  refolution  to  encounter ' 
the  dangers  of  unknown  Teas  and  dlflant 
' a 2 ' climes. 


DEDICATION. 
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climes,  in  purfuit  of  ufeful  Science ; and 
whofe  conftant  objedl  has  been  to  render 
that  Science  fubfepient  to  the  happinefs  and 
civilization  of  Society. 


I have  the  ^ honour  to  be,  with  great. 
refpe6t, 

SIR, 

Your  moft  obedient  Servant, 


) 


Lonuok, 
Nov.  10,  1785.. 
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W.  BUCHAN, 


) • « . , 


ADVERTISEMENT 


HE  Author,  having  been  in  conftant  prac- 


tice fince  the  firfl  appearance  of  this  Book, 
has  taken  occafion  in  the  later  Editions  through 
which  it  has  palTed,  to  improve  many  articles 
which  were  inferted  with  lefs  accuracy  in  the 
more  early  impreffions.  To  the  preceding  Edition 
was  added  a Chapter  on  the  Diet  of  the  Com- 
mon People,  recommending  a method  of  living 
lefs  expenfive,  and  more  conducive  to  health, 
than  the  prefent.  Several  other  improvements 
have  been  alfo  made  in  the  form  of  notes  to 
illuftrate  the  text,  or  put  people  on  their  guard 
in  dangerous  fituations,  and  prevent  fatal  mif- 
takes  in  the  praftice  of  medicine,  which,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  are  but  too  common. 

Although  the  Domestic  Medicine  was 
never  intended  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  a phyfi- 
cian,  but  to  fupply  his  place  in  fituations  where 
medical  alTilfance  could  not  eafily  be  obtained ; 
the  Author  is  forry  to  obferve,  that  thejealoufies 
and  fears  of  fome  of  the  Faculty  have  prompted 
them  to  treat  the  Work  in  a manner  very  un- 
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becoming  the  Profeflbrs  of  a liberal  fdence  j 
notwithflanding  this  injurious  treatment,  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  his  plan,  he  will  fpare 
no  pains  to  make  it  more  ufefiil  j determined 
that  neither  intereft  nor  prejudice  fliall  ever  deter 
him  from  exerting  his  beft  endeavours  to  refider 
the  Medical  Art  more  extenfvvely  henejicial  to 
Mankind.  ^ 


New  Store-Street, 
Bedford  Square, 

June4,  I798» 


PREFACE. 


Xiy'HEN  I firfl;  fignified  my  Intention  of  publlflilng 
the  following  fheets,  I was  told  by  my  friends 
It  would  draw  on  me  the  refentment  of  the  whole 
Faculty.  As'I  never  could'  entertain  fuch  an  unfa- 
vourable Idea,  I was  refolved  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, which  indeed  came  out  pretty  much  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Many,  whofe  learning  and  libe- 
rality of  fentiments  do  honour  to  medicine,  received 
the  book  in  a manner  which' at  once  Ihewed  their 
indulgence  and  the  falfity  of  the  opinion  that  every 
phy  ftcian  ^uijhes  to  conceal  bis  art ; while  the  more 
felfifn  and  narrow-minded,  generally  the  moll  nume- 
rous in  every  profeffion,  have  not  failed  to  perfecute 
both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  Work  has  met 
with  from  the  Public  merits  my  mod  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. As  the  bed  way  of  exprefling  thefe, 

I have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  generally  ufe- 
ful,  by  enlarging  the  prophylaxis^  or  that  part  which 
treats^  of  preventing  difeafes  ; and  by  adding  many 
articles  which  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  former 
imprefllons.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  thefe  addi- 
tions ; I flrall  only  fay,  that  I hope  they  will  be  found 
real  improvements. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurfing  and  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Children  were  chiefly  fuggeded  by  an 
extenfive  praclice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch 
of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I had  an  oppor- 
tu.nity  not  only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to 
childhood,  but  likewife  oI  trying  different  plans  of 
nurfing,  and  obferving  their  effcds.  Whenever  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  place  the  children  under  the 
care  of  proper  nurfes,  to  indrud  thefe  nurfes  in  their 
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duty,  and  to  be  fatisfied  that  they,  performed  it,  very 
few  of  them  died  ; but  when,  from  diftance  of  place, 
and  other  unavoidable  circumftances,  the  children 
Were  left  to  the  foie  care  of  mercenary  nurfes,  with- 
out any  perfon  to  infl;ru6t  or  fuperintend  them,  fearce 
any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as  with  me  to  amount  to 
a proof  of  the  following  melancholy  faft : That  aU 
moji  one  half  of  the  human  fpecies  perijh  in  bifancy^  by 
improper  management  or  negled.  This  reflection  has 
made  me  often  wifli  to  be  the  happy  inflrument  of 
alleviating  the  miferies  of  thofe  fuffeiing  innocents, 
or  of  refcuing  them  from  an  untimely  grave.  No 
one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obfcrving 
them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
praflices  ftill  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and  management 
of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  that 
means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  praftices  are  chiefly, 
owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfes  are  better  informed,  their  conduct  will  be  more 
proper. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  oc- 
cupations of  life  has  been  in  general  the  refult  of 
obfervation.  An  extenfive  praftice  for  feveral  years, 
in  one  of  the  largeft  manufacluring  towns  in  Eng- 
land, afforded  me  fufficient  opportunities  of  ^gbferv- 
ing  the  injurieswvhich  thofe  ufeful  people  fuftaift  from 
their  particular  employments,  and  likevvife  of  trying 
various  methods  of  obviating  fuch  injuries.  The 
fuccefs  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  fufficient  to 
encourage  this  attempt,  which  I hope  will  be  of  ufe 
to  thofe  who  are  under  the  neceflity  of  earning  their 
bread  by  fuch  employments  as  are  unfavourable  to 
health. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  In- 
finuate  that  even  thole  arts,  the  prafUce  of  which 
is  attended  with  fonie  degree  of  danger,  ffiould  not 
be  carried  on ; but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious  and 
unwary  againft  thofe  dangers  which  they  have  it  in 
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their  power  to  avoid,  and  which  they  often,  through 
mere  ignorance,  incurl  As  every  occupation  in  life 
difpofes  thofe  \^ho  follow  it  to  fome  particular  difeafes 
more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to 
know  thefe,  in  order  that  people  may  be  upon  their 
guard  againft  them.  It  is  always  better  to  be  warned 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  to  be  furprifed  by 
him,  eipecially  where  there  is  a poflibility  of  avoiding 
the  danger. 

The  obfervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife, 

&c.  are  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not  ef- 
caped  the  attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age.  They 
are  fubjecfs  of  too  great  importance,  however,  to  be 
paffed  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never 
be  fufficiently  recommended.  'Ehe  man  who  pays  a 
proper  attention  to  thefe,  will  feldora  need  the  phy- 
fician  and  he  wdio  does  not,  will  feldom  enjoy 
health,  let  him  employ  as  many  phyficians  as  he 
pleafes. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and,  to  put  people  upon  their 
guard  againft  them,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  they  are  often  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  admit  of 
being  removed  only  by  the  diligence  and  aftivity 
of  the  public  magiftrate.  We  are  forry,  indeed, 
to  obferve^that  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  fel- 
dom exer^  in  this  country  for  the  prefervation  of 
health.  The  importance  of  a proper  medical  po- 
lice is  either  not  underftood,  or  little  regarded. 

Many  things  highly  injurious  to  the  public^ health 
are  daily  praftifed  with  impunity,  while  others,  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  for  its  prefervation,  are  entirely  ne- 
glected. ^ 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health 

general  prophylaxis,  as  the 
mlpection  of  provifions,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great 
towns,  keeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants 
With  who. dome  water,  &c. ; but  they  are  palfcd  over 
*n  a -very  curfoiy  luanuer.  A proper  attention  to 
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thefe  would  have  fwelled  this  volume  to  too  large  a 
fize ; I have  therefore  referved  tliem  for  the  fubjedl 
of  a future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I have  been  pecu- 
liarly attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of 
people  lay  too  much  flrefs  upon  Medicine,  and 
truft  too  little  to  their  o\vn  endeavours.  In  is  al- 
ways in  the  power  of  the  patient,  or  of  thofe 
about  him,  to  do  as  much  towards  his  recovery  as 
can  be  effected  by  the  phyfician.  By  not  attending 
to  this,  the  defigns  of  medicine  are  often  fruftrated ; 
and  the  patient,  by  purfuing  a wrong  plan  of  regi- 
men, not  only  defeats  the  Dodlor’s  endeavours,  but 
renders  them  dangerous.  I have  often  known  patients 
killed  by  an  error  in  regimen,  when  they  were  ufing 
very  proper  medicines.  It  will  be  faid,  the  phyfician 
always  orders  the  regimen  when  he  prefcribes  a me- 
dicine. I wdfli  it  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  fafety  of  their  patients ; but  phyfi- 
cians,  as  well  as  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive 
to  this  matter. 

Though  many  reckon-  it  doubtful  whether 
phylic  is  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind, 
yet  all  allow  the  necellity  and  importance  of  a pro- 
per regimen  in  difeafes.  Indeed  the  very  appe- 
tites of  the  fick  prove  its  propriety.  No  man  in 
his  fenfes  ever  imagined  that  a perfon  in  a fever, 
for  example,  could  eat,  drink,  or  condudl  himfelf 
in  the  fame  manner  as  one  in  perfedi:  health.  Ihis 
part  of  medicine,  therefore,  is  evidently  founded 
in  Nature,  and  is  every  way  confiftent  with  reafon 
and  common  fenfe.  Had  men  been  more  atten- 
tive to  it,  and  lefs  folicitous  in  hunting  after  fecret 
remedies,  Medicine  had  never  become  an  objedl  of 
ridicule. 

' This  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  idea  of  Me- 
dicine. The  ancient  phyficians  adled  chielly  in 
the  capacity  of  nurfes.  They  w'ent  very  little  be- 
yond aliment  in  their  preferiptions  j and 
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they  generally  adminiftered  themfelves,  attending 
the  Tick  for  that  purpofe  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe;  -this  gave  them  an  opportunity 
not  only  of  marking  the  changes  of  difeafes  \Vith 
great  accuracy,  but  likewife  of  obferving  the  effefts 
of  their  different  applications,  and  adapting  them  to 
the  fymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afferts,  that  by  a 
proper  attention  to  thofe  thing’s  which  are  almoft 
within  the  reach  of  every  body,  more  good  and  lefs 
mifchief  will  be  done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by 
medicines  improperly  and  unfeafonably  adminifter- 
ed  ; and  that  great  cures  may  be  effedfed  in  chro- 
nical diftempers  by  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet 
only.  So  entirely  do  the  Dodfor’s  fentiments  and 
mine  agree,  that  I would  advife  every  perfon  ig- 
norant of  phyfic,  to  confine  his  pradlice  folely  to 
diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  regimen  ; by  which  means 
he  may  often  do  much  good,  and  can  feldom  do  any 
hurt. 

This  feeras  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often 
feek  from  Art,  what  all-bountiful  Nature,  moft  rea- 
dily, and  as  eftedtually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence 
and  fagacity  enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe  of 
them  ; that  the  dietetic  part  of  medicine  is  not  fo 
much  ftudied  as  it  ought  to  be  ; and  that,  though 
lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  moft  natural  method  of 
curing  difeafes. 

lo  render  this  book  more  generally  ufeful,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent 
part  of  mankind,  I have  in  moft  difeafes,  befideS 
regimen,  recommended  fome  of  the  moft  fimple  and 
approved  forms  of  medicine,  and  added  fuch  cau- 
tions and  direifiions  as  feemed  neceflary  for  their  fafe 
adminiftration.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  more 
acceptable  to  many  had  the  book  abounded  with 
pompous  prefcriptions,  and  promifed  great  cures  in. 
conlec|uence  of  tneif  ufe  j but  this  was  not  my  plan  : 
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I think  the  adminlftration  of  medicines  always  doubt- 
ful, and  often  dangerous,  and  would  much  rather 
teach  men  how  to  avoid  the  neceflity  of  ufing  them, 
than  how  they  fhould  be  ufed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  ef- 
ficacy, may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and 
fafety.  Phyficians  generally  trifle  a long  time 
with  medicines  before  they  learn  their  proper  ufe. 
Many  peafants  at  prefent  know  better  how  to  ufe 
fome  of  the  mofl  important  articles  in  the  materia 
medlca,  than  phyficians  did  a century  ago ; and 
doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold  with  regard 
to  others  fome  time  hence.  Wherever  I was  con- 
vinced that  medicine  might  be  ufed  with  fafety,  or 
where  the  ,cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  I have 
taken  care  to  recommend  it  ; but  where  it  was 
either  highly  dangerous,  or  not  very  neceffary,  it  is 
omitted. 

I have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs 
parade  of  quotations  from  different  authors,  but 
have  in  general  adopted  their  obfervations  where 
my  own  were  either  defeftive  or  totally  wanting. 
Thofe  to  whom  I am  molt  obliged  are,  Ramazini, 
Arbulhnot,  and  Tiffot ; the  lafl  of  which,  in  his 
udvis  au  Peuple^  comes  the  neareft  to  my  views  of 
any  author  which  I have  feen.  Had  the  Doftor  s 
plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is  mafterly, 
we  fliould  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  nev/  trea- 
tife  of  this  kind  foon ; but  by  confining  himfelf  to 
the  acute  difeafes,  he  has  in  my  opinion  omitted 
the  molt  ufeful  part  of  the  fubjeft.  People  in  acute 
difeafes  may  fometimes  be  their  own  phyficians ; 
but  in  chronic  cafes,  the  cure  mult  ever  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  patient’s  own  endeavours.  The 
Doctor  has  alfo  pafled  over  the  Prophylaxis^  or  pre- 
ventive part  of  medicine,  very  flightly,  though  it 
is  certainly  of  the  greatelt  importance  m uicn  a 
work.  He  h^d  no  doubt  his  reafons  for  fo  doing, 
and  I am  fo  far  from  finding  fault  with  him,  tliat^^l 
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think  his  performance  does  great  honour  both  to  his 
head  and  to  his  heart. 

Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  eminence 
have  written  on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tifibt,  as 
the  Baron  Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial 
Majefties , M.  Rofen,  firft  phyfician  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden,  &c. ; but  thefe  gentlemen’s  pro- 
ductions have  never  come  to  my  hand.  I cannot 
help  wilhing,  however,  that  fome  of  our  difiinguifli- 
ed  countrymen  would  follow  their  example.  There 
flill  remains  much  to  be  done  on  this  fubjeft,  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  any  man  could  better 
employ  his  time  or  talents,  than  in  eradicating  hurt- 
ful prejudices,  and  diffufing  ufeful  knowledge  among 
the  people. 

I know  fome  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every 
attempt  of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  muft  totally 
deftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to 
me  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  dif- 
trefs  will  always  apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fuperior 
abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power  ; and  they 
will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and  readinefs 
when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a rational  fcience, 
than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a matter  of  mere 
conjedture. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Trea- 
tlfe  plain  and  ufeful,  yet  I found  ifimpoffible  to 
avoid  fome  terms  of  art ; but  thofe  are  in  general 
' either  explained,  or  are  fuch  as  moll  people  under- 
lland.  In  fliort,  I have  endeavoured  to  conform 
my  ftyle  to  the  capacities  of  mankind  in  general ; 
and,  if  my  readers  do  not  flatter  either  themfelves 
or  me,  with  fome  degree  of  fuccels.  On  a medi- 
cal fubjedl,  this  is  not  fo  eafy  a matter  as  fome 
may  imagine.  To  make  a fliew  of  learning  is  eafier 
than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a fcience  which 
has  been  kept  at  fuch  a difiance  from  common 
obfeivation.  Ic  would  however  be  no  difllcult 
matter  to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  the 
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practical  part  of  medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  coinj. 
mon  abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warm-* 
eft  acknowledgments  to  thole  Gentlemen  who  have 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of.  this.  Per- 
formance, by  tranliating  it  into  the  language  of  their 
refpedHve  countries.  Moft  of  them  have  not  only 
given  elegant  tranflations  of  the  Book,  but  have  alfo 
enric'hed  it  with  many  ufeful  obfervations  ; by  which 
it  is  rendered  more  complete,  and  better  adapted  to 
the  cliraatt  and  the  conftirutions  of  their  countrymem 
To  the  learned  Dr.  Duplaiiil-  of  Paris,  phyficran  to 
the  Count  d’Artois,  I lie  under  particular  obligations; 
as  this  Gentleman  has  not  only  confiderably  enlarged 
my  treatife,  but,  by  his  very  ingenious  and  ufeful 
notes,  has  rendered  ,it  fo  popular  on  the  Continent,  as 
to  occafion  its  being  tranllated  into  all  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe. 

1 have  only  to  add,  that  the  Book  has  not  more 
exceeded  my  expectations  in  its  fuccefs  than  in  the 
effedls  it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  moft  pernicious 
practices,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  fick, 
have  already  given  place  to  a more  rational  conduct ; 
and  many  of  the  moft  hurtful  prejudices,  which 
feemed  to  be  quite  infurmountable,  have  in  a great 
meafure  yielded  to  better  infonnaiion.  Of  this  a 
ftronger  inftance  cannot  be  given  than  the  inoculation 
of  the  fmall-pox.  Few  mothers,  fome  years  ago, 
would  fubmit  to  have  tlteir  children  inoculated  even 
by  the  hand  of  a Phyfidan  ; yet  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  of  late  many  of  them  have  per- 
formed this  operation  with  their  own  hands ; and  as 
their  fuccefs  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  dig- 
nified inoculators,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that 
the  pradice  will  b^ecome  general.  Wh’enever.  this 
lhall  be  the  cafe,  more  lives  will  be  faved  by  inocu- 
lation alone,  than  are  at  prefent  by  all  the  endeavours 
of  the  Faculty. 
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improvements  in  Medicine,  fmce  the  revival 
of  learning,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
thofe  of  the  other  arts.  The  realbn  is  obvious. 
Medicine  has  been'ftudied  by  few,  except  thofe  who 
intended  to  live  by  it  as  a bufinefs.  Such,  either 
from  a miflaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Medicine,  or 
to  raife  their  own  importance,  have  endeavoured  to 
difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Medical  authors  have 
generally  written  in  a foreign  language;  and  thofe 
who  are  unequal  to  this  talk,  have  even  valued 
themfelves  upon  couching,  at  leaft,  their  prefcriptions, 
in  terms  and  characters  unintelligible  to  the  reft  of 
mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fmce 
prevailed  in  moll  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to 
religious  matters.  Every  man  took  a fide  in  thofe 
bloody  difputes  *,  and  every  gentleman,  that  he 
might  diltinguilli  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was 
injflruCled  in  Divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think 
and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
at  lall  totally  deltroyed  that  complete  and  abfolute 
dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the 
minds  of  men. 

The  lludy  of  Law  has  llkewife,  in  mod  civilized 
nations,  been  judly  deemed  a neced'ary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought 
certainly  to  know  at  lead  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try ; and,  if  he  were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of 
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others,  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament  to 
him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo 
of  late  been  very  univerfally  ftudied  by  all  who 
pretended  to  a liberal  education.  The  advantages 
of.  this  are  manifeft.  It  frees  the  mind  'from  pre- 
judice and  fuperftition ; fits  it  for  the  inveftigation 
of  truth  ; induces  habits  of  reafoning  and  judging 
properly  ; opens  an  inexhauftible  fburce  of  enter- 
tainment ; paves  the  way  to  the  improvement  of 
arts  and,  agriculture  ; and  qualifies  men  for  afting 
with  propriety  in  the  mofl  important  ftations  of 
life. 

Natural  Hiftory  has  likewife  become  an  objefl  of 
general  attention  ; and  it  well  deferves  to  be  lb.  It 
leads  to  difcoveries  of  the  greatefl  importance.  Indeed 
agriculture,  the  mofl  ul'eful  of  all  arts,  is  only  a 
branch  of  Natural  Hiflory,  and  can  never  arrive  at 
a high  degree  of  improvement  where  the  fludy  of 
that  fcience  is  neglebted. 

Medicine,  however,  has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  in 
any  country,  been  reckoned  a neceffary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  But  furely  no  fufficient 
reafon  can  be  affigned  for  this  omiffion.  No  fcience 
lays  open  a more  extenfive  field  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
or  affords  more  ample  entertainment  to  aii  inquifitive 
mind.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chymiflry,  and  the 
Materia  Medtca^  are  all  branches  of  Natural  Hiflory, 
and'  are  fraught  with.fuch  amufement  and  utility, 
that  the  man  who  entirely  negleds  them  has  but  a 
forry  claim  either  to  tafle  or  learning.  If  a gentle- 
man has  a turn  for  obfervation,  fays  an  excellent 
and  fenfible  writer  furely  the  natural  hiflory  of 
his  own  fpecies  is  a more  interefling  fubjedl,  and  pre- 
fents  a more  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius, 
than  the  natural  hiflory  of  fpiders  and  cockle- 
fliells.  ' 

* Obfervatlons  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  a Phyfician. 
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We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fliould  become 
a phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridicu- 
r "loujs.  as  it  is  inipoffible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  tnat 
^men  of  fenfe  and  learning  fliould  be  fo  far  acquaint- 
ed with  the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to 
be  in  a condition  to  derive  from  it  fome  of  thofe 
advantages  with  which  it  is  fraught ; and  at  the 
fame  time  to  guard  themfelves  againlt  the  de- 
ftru£live  influences  of  Ignorance,  Superftition,  and 
Quackery. 

As  matters  {land  at  prefent,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat 
a man  out  of  his  life  than  of  a fliilling,  and  alinoft 
impoffible  either  to  deteft  or  punifli  the  oftender. 
Notwithflandifig  this,  people  hill  ihut  their  eyes, 
and  take  every  thing  upon  truft  that  is  adnilmftered 
by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring  to 
alk  him  a reafon  for  any  part  of  his  conduQ:, 
Implicit  faith,  every  where  elfe  the  objeT  op  ridi- 
cule, is  hill  facred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are 
no  doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  cap  be 
repofed  in  them ; but  as  this  can  never  be  the 
characler  of  every  individual  in  any  profellion^  it 
would  certainly  be  for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour, 
of  mankind,  to  have  fome  check  upon  the  conduct 
of  thofe  to  whom  they  entruft;  fo  valuable  a treafure 
as  health. 

The  veil  of  myftery,  which  dill  hangs  over  Me- 
dicine, renders  it  not  only  a conjectural,  but  even 
a fufpicious  art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed 
from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces  many  to  be- 
lieve that  Medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will 
not  bear  a fair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine, 
however,  needs  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  general  efteem  of  mankind.  Its  precepts 
are  luch  as  every  wife  man  would  choofe  to  obferve, 
and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible  wdth 
true  happinefs. 
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Medicine  iiot  pnly  retards  its  Im- 
provement is  a fcience,  but  expofes  the_  profefnon 
to  ridicule,  and  is  injurious  to  th^  true  mtei  elts.  or - 
f )ciety.  • An  art  founded  on,  obfervation  can  never 
arrive  at  any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while 
it  is  confined  to  a few  wlp  make  a trade  ot  it. 
The  united  obfervations  of  all  the  mgemous  and 
fenfible  part  of  mankind,  would  .do  more  m a lew 
iV’ears  towards  the  improvement  of  Medicine  than 
thofe  of  the 'Faculty  alone  ip  a great  many.  Aoy 
man  can  tell  when  a medicine  gives  him  eaie  as 
well  as  a phyfician;  and  if  he  only  kiiQvvs  the 
name  and  dole  of  the  medicine,  and  the  name  4 
the  difeafe,  it  is'fufficient  to  perpetuate  the  M.  \ et 
the  man  who  adds  one  Tingle  iad  to  tlie 
medical  obfervations,  does  more  real  fcrvice  to  the 
an,  than  lie  who  writes  a volume  m fupport  of  feme 

^‘*''veirfew  ''5‘’tlm^  in  Medicine 

have  been  made  by  phyfieians.  They  have 
either  been  the  efca  of  chance  or  of  neceffi  y.  and 
have  been  ufually  oppofed  by  the  Facpity,  tiirP'yy 
ore  clfe  was  convinced  of  their  importance.  An  im- 
r '-ch  dith  in  the  opinions  of  teachers,  an  attachment 
!;fems  Ld  eftabliflied  forms. 
leficaioiis,  will  always  operate  upon  thofe  who  follow 
SedWne  as  » trade.  Few  improvements  are  to  be 
expefted  from  a man  who  might  ruin  his 
and  family  by  even  the  fmallell  deviation  from  an 

'men ^f^'letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  per- 
formance abov^^  we^e^to^^c.ton  ^the.^ 

them  goo'd  on  Medicine  would  foon 

H^^hfarthr^onM^ 

iXatoiing  vor^nce  undk  the  inaik  of  Gravnj 
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and  Importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and  pa- 
tfons  of  modeft  merit.  Not  having  their  under- 
Ititndings  perverted  in  their  youth  by  falfe  theoneSj 
unawed  by  authority,  and  unbiafled  by  intereft, 
they  would  canvafs  with  freedom  the  mod  univer- 
fally  received  principles  in  Medicine,  and  expofe 
the  uncertainty  of  many  of  thofe  dotirines,  of 
which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo  much  as  feem  to 

doubt.  • ' 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought 
againfl  laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  ap- 
ply with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion  ; 
yet  experidnce  has  fhewn,  that  fmce  the  laity  have 
afferted  their  right  of  inquiry  into  thefe  fubjeds; 
Theology,  confidered  as  a fcience,  has  been  im- 
proved, the  interefts  of  real  religion  have  been 
promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a more 
learned,  a more  ufeful,  and  a more  refpedable  body 
of  men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their 
greateft  power  and  fplendour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honeft  as  this 
gentleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different 
footing  at  this  day.  Moll  of  them  extol  the  merit 
of  thofe  men  who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the 
fchools,  and  fubjected  it  to  the  rules  of  common 
fenfe.  But  they  never  cjnfider  that  Medicine,  at 
prefent,  is  in  nearly  the  fame  fituation  as  Philofophy 
was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much  im- 
proved by  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  Indeed, 
no  fcience  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or  ufeful, 
without  being  fubmitted  to  the  common  fenfe  and 
reafon  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone  (lamp  a value  upon 
fcience ; and  what  will  not  bear  the  tell  of  thefe  ought 
to  be  rejefled. 

I know  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufing  medical 
knowledge  among  the  people  might  induce  them 
to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  to  trull  to  their  own 
fl'iill  inllead  of  calling  a phyfician.  The  reverfe  of 
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this,  however,  is  true.  Perfons  who  have  mofl: 
knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  commonly  moft 
ready  both  to  aflc  and  follow  advice,  when  it  is 
neceffary.  The  ignorant  are  always  moll  apt  to 
tamper  with  Medicine,  alid  have  the  leall  confidence 
in  phylicians.  Inflances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  met 
with  among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  w^hile  they 
abfolutely  refufe  to  take  a medicine  which  has  been 
prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  will  fwallow  with  greedinefs 
any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  aft  even 
without  know'ledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to 
aflbrd  them  all  the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them 
entirely  in  the  dark. 

It  may  allb  be  alleged,  that  laying  Medicine  more 
open  to  mankind  w'oukl  lellen  their  laith  in  it.  Ihis 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  Ibme ; but  it 
wmuld  have  a quite  contrary  eifeft  upon  others.  I 
know  inanv  people  who  have  the  utmoll  dread  and 
horror  of^  every  thing  prefcribed  by  a phyfician, 
but  who  wall  neverthelefs  very  readily  take  a medi- 
cine which  they  know,  and  whofe  qualities  they  are 
in  fome  meafure  acquainted  with,  hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  dread  arifes  from  the  doftor,  not 
from  the  drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infpiie 
mankind  with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians, 
but  an  open,  frank,  and  undifguifed  behaviour. 
While  the  leall  fhadow  of  myllery  remains  in  the 
conduft  of  the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fuf- 
picions,  w'ill  arife  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt  cafes  wall  foinetimes  occur,  w'here  a 
prudent  phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  dilguife 
a medicine.  The  whims  and  humours  of  men 
mull  be  regarded,  by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them 
fervice  ; but  this  can  never  aftedl  the  general  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  candour  and  opennefs.  A 
man  might  as  well  allege,  becaufe  there  arc  knaves 
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aild  fools  in  the  world,  that  he  ought  to  take  every 
cme  he  m^ets  for  fu'ch,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly, 
A fenfible  phyfician  will  always  know  where  difguife 
is  necelfary ; but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face 
of  his  general  condud. 

The  appearance  of  myftery  in  the  condudl  of 
phyficians  not  only  renders  their  art  fufpicious,  but 
lays  the  foundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the 
difgrace  of,  Medicine.  No  two  charadters  can  be 
more  different  than  that  of  the  honeft  phyfician  and 
the  quack  ; yet  they  have  generally  been  very  much 
confounded.  The  line  between  them  is  not  fufficient- 
ly  apparent;  at  leaft  is  too  fine  for  the  general 
eye.  Few  perfons  are  able  to  diftinguilh  fufliciently 
between  the  condudt  of  that  man  who  adminifters 
a feQ-et  medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a prefcrip- 
tion  in  myffical  charadters  and  an  unknown  tongue. 
Thus  the  condudl  of  the  honeff  phyfician,  which 
needs  no  difguife,  gives  a fandlion  to  that  of  the 
villain,  whofefole  confequence  depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery, 
■while  people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honeff  a 
man,  and- as  well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  A very 
fmaff  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  however,  would 
be  fuffic^nt  to  break  this  fpell  ; and  nothing  elfe 
can  effeftually  undeceive  them. . It  is  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard  to  me- 
cine,  which  renders  them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to  every 
one  who  has  the  hardinefs  to  attack  them  on  this 
quarter  Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by  any  other 
means  but  by  making  them  wifer. 

I he  mod  effeSual  way  to  deftroy  quackery  in  any 

n knowledge  of  ithmong 

th^c  m ■ pkyficians  write  their  prefcriptions  in 

th^Tn  ‘“Soage  of  the  country,  and  explain 

underK'T  kn  as  lie  could 

Lnderftand  them,  it  would  enable  him  to  know  when 
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the  medicine  had  the  defired  effefl: ; would  infpire 
him  with  abfolute  confidence  in  the  phyfician  ; and 
would  make  him  dread  and  deteft  every  man  who 
pretended  to  cram  a fecret  medicine  down  his  throat. 

Men,  in  the  dill'erent  fiates  of  fociety,  have  very 
different  views  of  the  fame  objetl.  Some  time  ago 
it  was  the  practice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon  to 
fay  his  prayers  in  Latin,  \vhether  he  knew  any  thing 
of  that  language  or  not.  This  conduct,  though  facred 
in  the  eyes  of  our  anceitors,  appears  ridiculous  enough 
to  us  ; and  doubtlefs  Tome  parts  of  ours  will  feem  as* 
itrange  to  poilerity.  Among  thefe  we  may  reckon 
the  prefent  mode  of  medical  prefcription,  which,  we 
'venture  to  affirm,  will  feme  time  hence  appear  to  have 
been  completely  ridiculous,  and  a very  high  burlefque 
upon  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  like- 
wile  dangerous.  However  capable  phyficians  may 
be  of  writing  Latin,  I am  certain  apothecaries  are  not 
always  in  a condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dangerous 
iniitakes,  in  confequence  of  this,  often  happen.  But 
luppofe  the  apothecary  ever  fo  able  to  read  the  phy- 
iician’s  prefcription,  he  is  generally  otherwife  em- 
ployed, and  the  bufmefs  of  making  up  preferiptions 
is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By  this  means  the 
greateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  even  when  he  employs 
a firll-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  truffs  his  life  in  the 
hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not  only  the  chance 
of  being  very  ignorant,  but  likewife  giddy  and  care- 
lefs.  Miilakes  w'ill  fometimes  happen  in  fpite  of  the 
gVeatefl  care  ; but,  where  human  lives  are  concerned, 
all  polffble  methods  ought  ^certainly  to  betaken  to^ 
prevent  them.  For-  this  rcalbn,  the  prelcriptions^  of 
phyficians,  inftead  of  being  couched  in  myftical 
characters  and  a dead  language,  ought,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  be  conceived  in  the  molt  plain  and  obvious 

icims  imaginable.  , ^ 
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Dlffuiing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people, 
would  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art  and  to  banifh 
quackery,  but  likewife  to 'render  Medicine  more  uni- 
verfalJy  ufeful,  by  extending  its  benefits  to  fociety. 
However  long  Medicine  may  have  been  known  as  a 
fcience,  we  will  venture  to  lay,  that  many  ol  its  nioft 
important  purpofes  to  lociety  have  either  been  over- 
looked, or  very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  of  difeafes 
is  doubtlefs  a matter  of  great  importance;  but  the 
prefervation  of  health  is  of  Hill  greater.  This  is  the 
concern  of  every  man,  and  furely  what  relates  to  it 
ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as 
poflible.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men  can  be 
lufficiently  upon  their  guard  againft  difeafes,  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  their  caul'es.  Neither  can  the 
Legiilature,  in  whole  power  it  is  to  do  much'  more 
for  preferving  the  public  health  than  can  ever  be  done 
by  the  Faculty,  exert 'that  pow'er  with  propriety,  and 
to  the  greatefi:  advantage,  without  fome  degree  of 
medical  knowledge. 

Men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  in  life 
might  avail  themfelves  of  a degree  of  meclicai 
knowdedge ; as  it  would  tea.ch  them  to  avoid  the^ 
dangers  peculiar  to  their  refpeflive  ftations ; which 
is  always  eafier  than  to  remove  their  dfedls.  Me- 
dical knowledge,  inllead  of  being  a check  upon 
the  enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  tO' 
make  the  mod  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been  faid, 
f^at  to  live  medically,  is  to  live  miferably : but  it 
rnight  with  equal  propriety  be  laid,  that  to  live  ra- 
tionally is  to  live  miferably.  RTphyficians  ob- 
trude their  own  ridiculous  whims  upon  mankind, 
or  lay  down  rules  inconfident  with  reafon  or  com- 
mon fenfe,  no  doubt  they  v/ill  be  defpifed.  But 
this  IS  not  the  fault  of  medicine.  It  propofes  no 
rules  that  I know,  but  fuch  as  are  perfedly  con- 
hltent  with  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  and  every 
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are  frequently  in  want  of  even  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  and  ftill  more  fo  of  what  is,  proper  for  a fick- 
bed.  No  one  can  imagine,  who  has_  not  been  a 
witnefs  of  thefe  fituations,  how  much  good  a well- 
difpofed  perfon  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to 
have  fuch  wants  fupplied.  There  certainly  cannot 
be  a more  neceffary,  a more  noble,  or  a more  god- 
like action,  than  to  adminifter  to  the  wants  of  our 
fellow-creatures  in  diflrefs.  While  virtue  or  re- 
ligion are  known  among  mankind,  this  conduO: 
w'ill  be  approved  and  while  Heaven  is  juft  it  inuft 
be  rewarded  ! 

Perfons  who  do  not  choofe  to  adminifter  medi- 
cine to  the  fick,  may  neverthelefs  diredt  their  re- 
, gimen.  An  eminent  medical  author  has  faid. 
That  by  diet  alone  all  the  intentions  of  Medicine 
may  be  anfwered  *.  No  doubt  a great  many  of  them 
may ; but  there  are  other  things  befide  diet,  which 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  negledled.  Many  hurt- 
ful and  deftrudlive  prejudices,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  fick,  ftill  prevail  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  perfons  of  , better  fenfe  and  learning- 
alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard  the  poor  againft 
the  influence  of  thefe  prejudices,  and  to  inftill  into 
their  minds  fome  juft  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
proper  food,  frefli  air,  cleanlinefs,  and  other  pieces 
of  regimen  neceffary  in  difeafes,  would  be'  a work 
of  great*,  merit,  and  produdlive  of  many  happy 
confequences.  A proper  regimen,  in  moft  difeafes, 
is  at  leaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in^nany  of  them  it 
is  greatly  fuperior. 

To  affift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  in  relieving  diflrefs ; to  era- 
dicate dangerous  and  hurtful  prejudices  ; to  guard 
the  Ignorant  and  credulous  againlt  the  frauds  and 
impofuions  of  quacks  and  impoftors  j and  to  fliew 
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men  what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  difeafes,  are  certainly  ob-  ' 
^ jects  worthy  of  the  phyfician’s  attention.  Thefe  were 
the  leading  views  in  compofmg  and  publilhing  the 
following  fheets.  They  were  fuggefted  by  an  attention 
to  the  condutt  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  Medicine, 
in  the  courfe  of  a pretty  long  pradtice  in  different 
parts  of  this  ifland,  during  which  the  author  has 
often  had  occafion  to  wifli  that  his  patients,  or  thole 
about  them,  had  been  polfeffed  of  fome  fuch  plain 
diredlory  for  regulating  their, con dudV.  How  far  he 
has  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defi- 
ciency, mull;  be  left  to  others  to  determine  : but  if 
they  be  found  to  contribute  in  any  meafure  towards 
alleviating  the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will  think 
his  labour  very  well  beftowed. 
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TV/TANY  who  perufe  the  Dome.,stic  Medicine 
have  expreflfed  a wifli  that  the  catalogue  of 
medicines  contained  in  that  book.  Ihould  be  more 
extenfive,  and  likewife  that  the  dofe  of  each  article 
fliould  be  afcertained,  as  they  are  often  at  a lofs  to 
know  how  to  adminifter  even  thofe  medicines,  the 
names  of  which  they  meet  with  in  almoft  every  medi- 
cal -author.  To  obviate  this  objection,  and  furnifh  a 
greater  fcope  to  thofe  who  may  wifli  to  employ  more 
articles  than  are  contained  in  the  Difpenfatory  annexed 
to  the  above  work,  the  following  Lift  of  Simples 
and  Compounds,  taken  from  the  moft  improved  Dif- 
penfatories,  is  now  inferted. 

To  prevent  miftakes,  the  Englifh  name  of  every 
medicine  isi  not  only  ufed,  but  the  different  articles 
are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Englifli 
alphabet,  and  the  fmdleft  and  largeft  dofe  placed 
oppofite  to  each  article.  The  dofes  indeed  refer  to 
adults,  but  may  be  adapted  to  different  ages  by 
attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  in^  the  Introdudlion 
to  the  Appoidix^  p.  68 ’Short  cautions  are  occa- 
fionally  inferted  under  fuch  articles  as  require  to  be 
ufed  Muth  care.  ' 

Though  a greater  variety  of  medicines  is  con- 
tained in  this  thati  in  any  former  edition  of  the 
Domeftlc  'Medicine,  yet  the  Author  wo\ild  advife 
thofe  who  perufe  it,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  adhere  to 
fimplicity  in  praftice.  Difeafes  are  not  cured  by 
the  multiplicity  ol  medicines,  but  by  their  proper 
application.  A few  fimples,  judicioufly  admini- 
ftered,  and  accompanied  with  a proper  regimen,  will 
do  more  good,  than  a farrago  of  medicines  employed 
at  random, 
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A LIST  of  the>MEDICINES  eommonly  ufcd 
in  Pradicc,  with  their  proper  Dofes. 


Acacia,  the  expreflcd  juice,  from  i fcruple-to 

Ac'irl.  — j TcrUple 


Acid,  the  acetous 
muriatic 


, nitrous,  diluted 

, vitriolicj  diluted 

JEther,  vitriolic  — 

jEthiop’s,  mineral  — 

Aloes  — 

Alum  •— 

, burned  — 

Amber,  prepared  — 

Ammoniac,  gum  — 

j uiilk  of  — 

Angelica,  the  root  powdered 
Anife,  the  feeds  — 
Antimony  — 

1 , calcined  — 

srlafs  of  -r- 


I drachm 

1 drachm 

— lo  drops  — 40  drops 
40  drops 
40  di'ops 

2 drachms 


Afafcetlda 


milk  of  — 


1 5 drops  — r 
15  drops  — 
30  drops  — 
10  grains  — 

5 grains  — 

6 grains  — 

3 grains  — 
•i  drachm — 

5 grains  — 
i oz  — 

4 drachm — 
10  grains  — 
10  grains,  — 

1 fcruple  — 
i grain  — 

6 grains  — 
half  oz. 


30  grains 
30  grains  . 
20  grains 
12  grains 
I drachm 
30  grains 
I ounce 
14  drachm 
I draclun 
' I drachm 

1 drachm 

2 grains 
half  a dra. 

I ounce 


Afarum,  to  provoke  fneezlng  — 3 grains  — 5 grains 


Balfam  of  capivi 

Canadian 

of  Peru 


B 


20  drops  — 60  drops 


of  Tolu  — — 


Bark,  Peruvian,  powder 
Bears  foot,  powder  — 

Benzoin,  rcfin  of  — 

, flowers  of  — 

Biflort,  powder  of  the  root 
BlelTed  thlfllt  — 

— , exprefled  juice  of 

Bole,  Armenian  — 

• , French  — 

Borax  — — 

Broom,  allies  of  the  tops 
Burdock,  powder  of  the  root 


Calomel 

Camphor 


2 ferup.  ■ 
10  grains  • 
4 grains  ■ 
10  grains  • 

1 fcruple 
10  grains  - 

2 dra. 

10  grains  - 


2 drach. 
20  grains 
20  grains 
20  grains 
- I drachm 

1 drachm 

2 ounces 
2 drach. 


10  grains 
1 fcruple 
10  grains 


40  grains 
I drachm 
1 drachm 


f I gr.  to  3 gr.  alterative 
\ 3 do.  to  12  do.  purgative 
2 grains  to  half  a drachm 

Canclla 


/ 
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Canella  alba,  powder  of, 
Catilharides . ~ ' 

Cardamoms  - — 

Carraway  feeds  — 

Cafcarilla  bark  — ' 

Caflia,  the  pulp  — — 

Calfor  

Catechu  — . 

Camomile,  in  powder 

Chalk  ■—  — 

Cinnamon  ■— 

Colocynth  — * 

Coluinbo  — " 

ConfeiStion,  aromatic  — 

opiate  — 

Crabs  claws,  prepared 
Conltrve  of  rofes  — 

- — of  fquills  — — 

— of  arum  ■ — — 

Contrayerva  — — 

Coriander  feed  — 

Cowhage,  the  fpiculas  of  one  pod 
mixed  with  honey  or  molalfes.  - 

. ■ ■ D 

Dandelyon,  exprtffed  juice  — 
Decoflion  of  hartfhorn,  half  a pint 
repeated  as  often  "as  neceffary. 

of  broom,  loz.  toapint  of 

water, tobetaken  by  tea-ciipfuls. 

of  Peruvian  bark  — 

of  the  inner  bark  of  the 


from,  I fcruple  to 

1 grain  — 

5 grains  — 

lo  grains  — 

- lo  grains  — 

2 dra.  — 
8 grains  — 

15  grains  — 
20  grains  — 
20  grains  — 
5 grains  — 
10  grains  — 

- I o grains  — 
10  grains  — 
10  grains  — 
10  grains  — 

X dra.  — 
20  grains  — 
20  grains  . — 


elm 


of  farfaparllla  — 

— compound 


of  guaiacum,  3 drachms 

to  a pint  of  water.  A pint  daily. 

E 


20  grains  — 

O 

15  grains  — 


2 drachms 
4 grains 
20  grains 
40  grains 
40  grains 
1 oz. 

I drachm 
30  grains 

1 drachm 

2 fcruples 
1 drachm 

• I drachm 

- I drachm 

- 2 fcruples 

- 2 fcruples 

- I drachm 
1 oz. 

- go  grains 

1 drachm 

- 2 fcruples 
I diacbn^ 


I oz,  — 3 oz. 


I oz.  —=^4  oz. 


4 oz.  — 

4 oz.  — 


16  oz,  daily 
16  oz.  daily 


Eleefuary  of  caflia  — 

1 dra. 

— 

I oz. 

of  foammony  — 

20  grains 

— 

I drachm 

lenitive,  or  of  fenna  •— 

30  grains 

— 

6 drachms 

Elixir  of  vitriol  — — 

15  drops 

— 

50  drops 

Elecampane,  powder  of  the  root 

20  grains 

— 

I drachm 

Extraft  of  broom  tops  — 

i.  dra. 

j drachm 

Peruvian  bark  — 

10  grains 



-I  drachm 

• cafcarilla  — r - — 

10  grains 

— 

4 drachm  • 

^ camomile.  — — 

20  grains 

— 

I drachm 

' — colocynth  — - r— 

^ grains 

25  grahis 
Extract 
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-!  drachm 


Extradl  of  gentian, 

liquorice  — 

— logwood  — 

■ — black  hellebore 

jalap  — 

- — ^ — guaiacum  - — 

white  poppies 

rue  — 

favi  n — 

fenna  — 


1 _ 


from  lo  grains  to 
1 dra.  — 
lo  grains  — 
3 grains  >— 
lO  grains 
10  grains  — 
I grain  — 
I o grains  — 
lo  giains  — 
10  grains  . — 


Fern,  powder  of  the  root  — i dra. 

Fenel  feed  — — io  grains 

Fox  glove,  powder  of  the  leaves  1 grain 

or  a' drachm,  infufed  in  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  of  which  a dofe  is  i oz. 
Should  be  admiaiftered  with  caution. 


i oz. 

4 drachttt 
lo  grains  ' 
20  grains 
20  grains 

5 grains 
20  grains 
30  grains 
30  grains 

oz. 

I drachm 
3 grains 


Galbanum  — 

Galls  - — 

'Garlic,  cloves  of 
Gentian  • — 

Germander  — 

Ginger  ~ 

Ginfeng  ■ — 

Guaiacum,  gum-refm 
Gum  arabic  — 

..  gambouge  — 

/ 

Ilartfhorn,  prepared 
, fpirits  of 


ginous  vehicle 

, fait  of 

Hellebore,  white  — 

black  — - 

Hemlock,  fliould  always  1 

in  very  fmall  dofes,  of  one  grain 
or  Icfs,  and  gradually  increafed 
as  the  conllitution  will  bear. 
Hiera  picra  — 

Honey  of  fquills  — — 

of  rofes  — — 

Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor  -r- 

I 

Jalap,  powder  . — 

Infufion  of  Gentian,  compound 


— 

10  grains 

_ 

30  grams 

— 

10  grains 

_ — 

20  grains 

— 

No.  1. 

— 

No.  6.^ 

— . 

10  grains 

40  grains 

— 

15  grains 

— ■ 

I drachm 

— 

5 grains 

— 

20  grains 

— 

20  grains 

' — 

30  grains 

— 

10  grains 

— 

30  grains 

— 

15  grains 

— 

1 drachm 

H 

2 grains 

12  grains 

— 

20  grains 

— 

I drachm 

— 

10  drops 

— 

40  drops 

mucila- 

3 drops 

— 

25  drops 

— 

2 grains 

— 

12  grains 

— 

1 grain 

— 

5 grains 

e begun 

5 grains 

10  grains 

lO  grams 
10  grains 
I drachm 
20  drops 

10  grains 
1 ounce 


20  grains 
40  grains 

2 dras. 
6c  drops 

40  grains 

3 ounces 
infufion 
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Infufion  of  rofes  — from 

2 ounces 

to  8 ounces 

— of  fenna  — ■ 

4 ounce 

— 2 ounces 

ipecacuanha  — , 

10  grains 

— 30  grains 

Iron,  ruft  of  — — 

5 grains 

— 20  grains 

ammonlated  — 

2 grains 

— 10  grains 

— tartarifed  — ' — 

2 grains . 

— 10  grains 

fait  of  — 

i gram 

— 5 

Juniper,  powder  of  the  berries  — 

20  grains 

■*—  I drachm 

K 

Kino,  gum  — ' — 

10  grains 

— 30  grains 

Kermes,  juice  of  — > — 

I drachm 

— 3 drachms 

-L 

Lichen,^aIh-coloured,  ground  — ' 

3 grains 

40  grains 

Icelandic,  a ilrongdecocfllon  of 

I ounce 

— 4 ounces' 

Lime-water  — — 

4 ounces 

— 8 ounces 

Lixivium  ^tartar  — 

15  drops 

— 40  drops 

Linfeed,  an  infulion  of  i ounce  to 
a quart  oc'water;  may  be  ufed  at 
plealare.  _ 

M 

Maddci'  powder  — - 

Mace  * — — 

Magnefia  ‘ — 

calcined  — — 

Manna  — — 

Maftich,  gum  — — 

Mercury,  crude  — — 

• calcined  — 

— ' ■ — with  chalk  — ■ — 

corroflve  fublimate 

cinnabar  of  — 

yellow  emetic, as  fternutory 
Mezereon,  decoft . to  a pint  of  water 
Millipedes 
Mullc 

Muftard  feed 
Myrrh,  gum 

Nitre,  purified 
Nutmeg 


Oil  of  Almond* 

— Linfeed 

■ Caftor 

Olibanum 


— 4-  draehm 


to  grains 
4 drachm 

~ ounce 
fO  grains  < 
ounce 

i g>-2in 

lo  grains 
T grain 
lo  grains 
I grain  • 


1 drachm 
20  grains 

2 drachms 

2 ounces 
30  grains 
4 ounces 

2 grains 
30  grains- 

4 gi-ain 
30  grains 

3 grains 
2 drachms 


— 

20  grains 

— 2 drachms 

5 grains 

— 40  grains 



— 

I drachm 

— I ounce 

N 

10  grains 

— I draclim 

/ 

— 

10  grains 

— 30  grains 
i draohm 

0 

6 grains 

— 

— 

i ounce 

— I ounce 

— 

— 

2 drachms 

— I ounce 

c 

5 grains 

— 30  grains 
Onion, 

I 
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Onion,  'PxpreEed  juice  of,  a?- 
■ powerful  diuretic,  ' y 

Opium.  . - -t:  ^ - — 

Opopoiiax--  - — 

Oxymel  of-colchicurn  — •—  •*- 

— of  Iq-tiills  — ^ ' — 


Petroleum  — — 

Pills,  aloetic  — - , — 

■ ofthe  gums  . — - - — 

mercurial  — — 

Pomegranate,  powder  of  ‘ — 

Powder,  antfmouial  ‘ ■< — — 

‘ May  be  taken  according  to  the 
' diredllohs  for  James’s  powder, 
•*  with  wlnch  itmeaily' coincides. 

of  Contrayerva,  compound  — 

of  Chalk,  compound  * ** . — 

with  opium  — 

of  Ipecacuanha,  com-  

pound,  or  Dover’s  powder  J 

cl: 

Quafiia  — — 

• ^Ewo  drachms  to  a pint  of  water 
for  a decoftion.  ■ ' 

Quince  feeds’,  -mueilage  of,  at’  plea- 
‘ fure,  to  obtund  acrimony. 

; R 

Rhubarb',  powder  t — — 

Relin,  vellow  — ..  — 

Rue  powder  . — , — 


' St.  John’'^  'w'prt  — 

Saffron  ■ — 

;SagapenUm_  . ‘ 

Sal  ammoniac 
Salt,  Epfom  — 

— > Glauber  n>-rr-  . 

1 Polychreftt  ...  — . 

of’Partar  — 

Sarfapai’Illa,  powder  of 
Scammony  • t — 

Seneka-  - - — ■ 

Senna  — — ■ 

Soap  ^ — — 


ounce  ' 

to  2 ounces 

i g'-ain  . 

2 grains 

JO  grain? 

— <30  grains  ’ 

- drachm 

— I ounce  . 

drachm 

— 2 drachms 

-•  'i  . i . ■ » 

10  drops 

— 30  drops 

10  grains 

— . 30  grains 

10  grains 

— 30  grains 

TO  grains 

— 20  grains 

20  grains 

— I draclim 

3 grains 

— ^ 6 grains 

15  grains 

. 1 i , . . 

— 30  grains 

■20  grains 

— 40  grains 

10  grains 

— 40  grains 

10  grains 

— 30  grains 

> 1 

5 grains 

— 30  grains 

•10  grains 

: . 

— 40  grains 

3 grains 

— 20  grains 

20  grains 

— 40  grains 

20  grains 

— 1 drachm 

5 grains 

— -20  grains 

10  grains 

— 30  grains 

io  grams  • 
2 drachms  • 
4 drachms- 
20  grains  ■ 
lo  grains  • 
20  grains  • 
.5  grains  '■ 
20  grains  ■ 
20  grains  • 
20  grains  • 
10  drops  • 


- i ounce 

2 ounces 

- i ounce. 

- 36  grains 

- 40  grains 

- io  grains 

- 40  grains 
40.  grains. 

- i.  i ounce 

- 30  drops 

Scurvy 
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Scurvy  grafs  exprefled  juice,  from 

Snake  root  - ^ • rr- 

Sorrel;  juice  of,  depurated  ^ — 

Spirit  of  Mifldererus  - -1 

— — r-  fweei, -of  vitriol  — 

. — — -TT— . — of- nitre..  

of  fal  ammoniac  , — 

^ compound  — 
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,1ID' 

I ounce 
20  grains  . 
4 Ounces 
1;  drachm 
15  drops  j 
ly- drops 
1 5.  drops 


:..L  d . 

to  4 ounces' 

— 40  grains  ’ 

• B ounces  • 

— 1 ounce  ■ 

- — 40  drops-- 

— 40  drops  - 

— 40  drops  - 


-foetid 


Spirits,  diftilled  — — 

•i  drachm 

— 

~ ounce 

Spermaceti  • — — 

20  grains 

— 

I drachm 

Sponge,  burned  — — 

20  grains 

— 

I drachm  ■ 

Sulphur,  flowers  of  — ^ - — 

20  grains 

— 

I drachm 

-i ^ — ^--precipitated  of  antimony  — 

I grain 

4 grains 

Squill,  dried  powder  ---  — 

I grain 

— 

3 gr^‘"s 

frefli  — — 

5 grains 

— 

1 grains 

Syrup  of'popples  — — 

4 drachm 

— 

.-iiounce 

■ of  buckthorn  — ‘ — 

1 drachm 

— 

2 drachms 

— of  ginger  ^ — — 

1 drachm 

— 

j ounce  • 

Syrups  in  general  ' — — 

I drachm 

■ — 

2 drachms 

T 

Tar  water.  A pint  daily. 

— ^ . . 

Tartar,  cream  of  — — 

2 drachms 

— 

I ounce 

regenerated  — ■! — 

20  grains 

— 

I drachm 

foiuble  . — r — 

2 drachms 

— 

I ounce 

— emetic,  alterative 

T grain 

— 

T grain 

r— ^ as  emetic  — 

I grain 

— 

3 {grains 

Terfa  japonica  ' ' -r-^  ; — 

20  grains 

— 

40  grains 

'I'obacco,  an  infulion  of,  1 drachm  to 

, 

a pint  of  water  ; fliould  be  adminif- 
■ tered  by  table.- fpoonfuls':  fli-ongly 
diuretifc.  ‘ ; 

Tin,  powder  of  — - . — 

Turmeric  — - . — 

Turpentine,  fpirits  of  ~ — 

Tincl;ure  of  aloes  — --r — 

compound  — 

of  afafoctida  — — 

of  Benzoin,  compound  — 

— of  cantharides  — 

of  cardamoms  — — 

of  calior  — . — 

of  catechu  — • — 

of  Peruvian  hark  : — 

of  iron,  muriated  — 

of  Col  umbo  — 

of  Gentian,  compound  — 

of  guaiaciim  volatile  — 

c 2 


20  grains 
20  grains 
ID  drops  : 
j ounce 
{ drachm 
■i  drachm 
10  drops 
10  drops 
I drachm 
d drachm 
I drachm 
I drachm 
10  drops 
I drachm 
1 diachm 
1 drachm 


■ I dracliin 

- I drachm- 

- 30  drops 

• I ounce  ^ 

■ 2 drachms 

- 2 drachms 

■ 40  drops 
40  drops 
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Tindlure  of  bkck  hellebore,  from 

I fcruple 

to  I drachm 

of  jalap  — 

— 

1 drachm 

— 4 ounce 

— of  lavender,  compound 

— 

20  drops 

— 2 dracEms 

0 
— 1 

3 

1 

— 

I fcruple 

I drachm 

- — ' of  opium  — ‘ 

— 

lo  drops 

— 40  drops  - 

camphorated,  7 

I drachm 

— 2 drachms 

or  paregoric  elixir  j 

— ol  rhubarb  •-  — « 

. 4 ounce 

- — 2 ounces 

of  fenna  — 

— 

2 drachms 

— I ounce 

— of  fnake-root  — 

I drachm 

— 2 drachms 

- — — ^ of  valerian 

— 

I drachm 

— 3 drachms 

Tormentil,  powder  of 

— 

lo  gtalns 

■ ^ Li i li  11 1 3 

— 1 drachm 

» V 

■ 

Valerian,  powder  of  — 

20  grains 

2 drachms 

Vinegar,  diftilled  — i- 

— 

2 drachms 

— ,1 1 ounce 

of  fquills  ^ — 

— 

lo  drops 

— 50  drops 

Verdigris,  violent  emetic 

— 

I grain 

— 3 grains 

Vitriol,  whife,  as  a tonic 

— 

2 grain? 

— ^ grains 

as  a quickly  7 

_ 

20  grains 

— 1 drachm 

1 operating  emetic  y 

blue,  emetic  — 

— 

I grain 

— 3 grains 

Uva  urTi,  in  powder  ' — 

— 

20  grains 

— I drachnt  ^ 

W 

Water  crefs,  exprefled  juice  of 

— 

4 ounce 

— 2 ounces 

Water,  the  fimple  diftilled,  1 
may  generally  be  given  J 

— 

4 ounce 

— 3 or  4 oz« 

Wormwood,  exprefled  juice 

— 

4 ounce 

— 2 ounces 

White  lead  — 

— 

j grain 

— 3 grains 

Wine,  aloetic  — - 

4 ounce 

r-r  1 ounce 

antlmonial  — 

— 

20  drops 

— 2 drachms 

Ipecacuanha  — 

— 

1 drachm 

> — 14  ounce 

Rhubarb  — ^ 

4 ounce 

— 2 ounces 
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part  I 


OF  THE 


GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 

C H A P.  I. 

\ 

OF  CHILDREN. 


r HE  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 


caules,  we  fball  take  a view  of  the  common 


treatment  of  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  infancy.  In 
this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good 
or  bad  conftitution  are  generally  laid  ; it  is  therefore 
of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  caufes  which  may  injure  the  health  of 
their  ojTspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regiflers  of  the  dead, 
that  almoft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
Britain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many, 
indeed,  this  may  appear  a natural  evil;  but  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil, 
other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man; 
but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  man,  notwithflanding 
his  fuperior  reafon,  fliould  fall  fo  far  fliort  of  other 
animals  in  the  management  of  his  young : But  our 
furprife  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes, 
guided  by  inftinft,  never  err  in  this  refpedt ; while 
man,  trufting  folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were 
a catalogue  of  thofe  infants  who  pcrifli  annually  by 
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UTi  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  would  aflonlil? 
mofl  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  mufl  be  employed  for  that  piirpofe  : thefe 
will  always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  fkill  and  addrefs. 
By  this  means  fuch  a number  of  unnecelfary  and  de- 
flmcHve  articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet, 
clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo-many 
of  them  perifli. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepoflerous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  fake'  care  of  her  own 
child,  or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Nature 
throughout,  we  cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every 
other  animal  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and 
they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  brutes  to  bring 
up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  fhare  the  fame 
fate  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a'  talk, 
upon  every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This, 
whatever  fpecuhtive  writers  may  allege,  is  in  fome 
cafes  impradticable,  and  would  inevitably  prove  de- 
flruclive  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of 
delicate  conflitutions,  fubjedlto  hyfteric  fits,  or  other 
nervous  aftedions,  make  very  bad  nurfes*  : and  thefe 
complaints  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find' 
a woman  of  fafhion  free  from  them  ; fuch  women, 
therefore,  fuppofmg  them  willing,  are  often  unable 
to  fuckle  their  own  children. 

Almoft  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to 
give  fuck,  did  mankind  live,  agreeably  to  Nature  ; 
but  whoever  confiders  how  far  many  mothers  deviate 
from  her  diflates,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  fome 
of  them  unable  to  perform  that  neceffary  office. 
Mothers  who  do  not  eat  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid 
food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercife,.. 

* 1 have  known  an  hyfteric  woman  kill  her  child,  by  bein^ 
fcized  with  a Ik  in  the  niglit. 
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can  neither  have  wholefome  juices  themfelves,  nor  af- 
ford proper  nourifhment  to  an  infant.  Hence  children 
who  are  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  either  die  young, 
or  continue  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives.  ^ ' 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a con- 
dition to  fuckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not  be 
underftood  as  difcouraging  that  pradlice.  Every  mo- 
ther who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender 
and  agreeable  an  ofEce  But  fuppofe  it  to  be  out  of 
her  power,  fhe  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great  fervice 
to  her  child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  giving  fuck.  To  a woman  who  abounds  v 
with  milk,  this  is  the  eafieft  part  of  it.  Numberlefs 
other  offices  are  neceffary  for  a child,  which  the  mo- 
ther ought  at  leaft  to  fee  done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
as  foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling, 
hardly  deferves  that  name.  A child,  by  being 
brought  up  under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecures 
her  affedion,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
parent’s  care,  though  it  be  fuckled  by  another.  How 
can  a mother  be  better  employed  than  in  fuperintend- 
ing  the  nurfery  ? This  is  at  once  the  mofi;  delightful 
and  important  office  j yet  the  moll  trivial  bufinefs  or 
infipid  amufements  are  often  preferred  to  it ! A ftrong 
proof  both  of  the  bad  tafte  and  WTong  education  of 
modern  females. 

* Many  advantages  would  arlfe  to  foclety,  as  well  a,s  to  indi- 
viduals, from  mothers  fuckling  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  aban- 
doning their  children  to  fuckle  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  fake  of 
gain  ; by  which  means  foclety  lofes  many  of  its  moft  ufeful  meii>- 
hers,  and  niotheT-s  become  in  fome  fenfe  the  murderets  of  their 
own  offspring.  I am  furc  I fpeak  within  the  truth  when  I fay, 
that  not  one  In  twenty  of  thofe  children  live,  who  are  thus  aban- 
doned by  their  mothers.  ■ For  this  reafon  no  mother  fhould  be  al- 
lowed to  fuckle  another's  child,  till  her  own  is  either  dead,  or  fit 
to  be  weaned.  A regulation  of  this  kind  would  fave  many  lives 
among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  moil 
women  who  make  good  nurfes  are  able  to  fuckle  two  children  in 
fscceifion  upon  the  fame  milk. 
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It  Is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not 
beftowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  defigned  for  mothers. 
This,  Inflead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  feldoin 
confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come  to  be  mothers, 
that  they  fhould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  be- 
longing to  that  charadler  ? However  ftrange  it  may 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers,  and 
thofe  of  fafliion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have 
brought  a child  into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done 
for  It,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  moll  ignorant 
of  the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  mofl:  knowing  in  the 
bufmefs  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become 
the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  ; and  the 
nurfing  of  children,  inftead  of  being  conduced  by' 
reafon,  is  the  refult  of  whim  and  caprice*. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accompli fliments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children';  how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions ; how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and 
nourifhing  food  ; how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies; 
fo  as  beft  to  promote  their  growth  and  flrength:  were 
thefe  made  the  objects  of  female  inflruQion,  mankind 
would  derive  the  greatefl  advantages  from  it.  But 
while  the  education  of  females  implies  little  more  than 
what  relates  to  drefs  and  public  fliew,  we  have 
nothing  to  expert  from  them  but  ignorance  even  in 
the  mofl  important  concerns. 


* Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roiran  hiftorian,  complains  greatly 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  In  his  time,  with  regard 
to  the  care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in  former  times,  the 
greatefl  women  in  Rome  ufed  to  account  It  their  chief  glory  to 
keep  the  houfe  and  attend  their  children  ; but  that  now  the  young 
infant  was  committed  to  the  foie  care  of  fonee  poor  Grecian  wench, 
or  other  menial  fervant. — We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and 
effeminacy  prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground  for  this  com- 
pki.U. 
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Did  mothers  refleft  on  their  own  importance,  and 
lay  it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  informing  theinfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alio  to  give  thei  mind  its 
moft  early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their 
power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful  in 
life,  or  the  pelfs  of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned  in 
the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  an 
equal  intered  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  allilf  in 
every  thing  that  relpeds  either  the  improvement  of 
the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  lliould  be  fo  inattentive  to 
this  matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why 
females  know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be 
defirous  to  excel  in  fuch  accomplillnnents  as  recom- 
mend them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  generally 
keep  at  fuch  a diftance  from  even  the  fmalleft  ac- 
quaintance with  the  affairs  of  the  nurfery,  that  many 
would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were  they  fuppofed.^to 
knovy  any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however,  with  the 
kennel  or  the  (tables ; a gentleman  of  the  firft  rank 
is  not  alliamed  to  give  directions  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet  would  blulli 
were  he  furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for 
that  being  who  derived  its  exiltence  from  himfelf,  who 
is  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his 
country. 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  fufficiently 
attentive  to  the  management  of  children  : this  has 
been  generally  confidered  as  the  foie  province  of  old 
women,  while  men  of  the  firft  charadler  in  phyfic 
have  refufed  to  vilit  infants  even  when  fick.  Such 


conduct  ill  the  faculty  has  not  only  caufed  this  branch 
of  medicine  to  be  neglefted,  but  lias  alfo  encouraged 
the  other  fex  to  affume  an  abfolute  title  to  prefcribe 
for  children  in  the  moft  dangerous  difeafes.  The 
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confequence  is,  that  a phyfician  is  feldom  called  till 
the  good  women  have  exhaufted  all  their  (kill ; when 
his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide  the  blame,  and 
appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurfes  fliould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  dif- 
eafes  ; but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon  of 
fkill  ought  immediately  to  be  confulted.  The  difeafes 
of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the  leafl;  delay  is 
dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to 
treat  them  properly  when  fick,  but  like  wife  to  give 
ufeful  directions  for  their  management  when  well. 
The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  to 
be  underftood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children 
cannot  tell  their  complaints  ; but  the  caufes  of  them 
may  be  pretty  certainly  difcovered  by  obferving  the 
fymptoms,  and  putting  proper  quellions  to  the  nurfes. 
J^fides,  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs  complicated, 
are  eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults  *. 

It  is  really  aftonifhing,  that  fo  little  attention  fhould, 
in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  infants. 
What  labour  and  expence  are  daily  bellowed  to  prop 
an  old  tottering  carcafe  for  a “few  years,  while  thou- 
fands  of  thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  perilh  with, 
out  being  regarded ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value 
things  according  to  their  prefent,  not  their  future,  ufe- 
fulnefs.  Though  this  is  of  all  others  the  moll  erro- 
neous  method  of  ellimation  ; yet  upon  no  other  prin- 
ciple is  it  poffible  to  account  for  the  general  indifier. 
ence  with  refpefl  to  the  death  of  infants. 

* The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard  to 
difcover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deferye,  _1  can,  how- 
ever,  from  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foun- 
dation ; and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difficult  to 
difcover,  por  fo  ill  to  cure,  as  thofe  of  adults. 
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Of  Difeafed  Parenis, 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 
CTNHEALTHiNESs  OF  PARENTS.  It  would  be  as  rea,- 
fonable  to  expeft  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as 
that  Ifrong  and  healthy  children  fhould  be  horn  of 
parents  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  worn  out  with 
intemperance  or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer*  obferves,  that  on  the  con- 
flitution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their  ^ 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this,  will  be  fur- 
prifed,  on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes 
and  death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A delicate 
female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ffranger 
to  exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other 
•Hops,  may  bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firft  blaft  of  difeafe  will 
nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud  : or,  flrould  it  ftrug- 
gle  through  a few  years  exiftence,  its  feeble  frame, 
Ihaken  with  convulfions  from  every  trivial  caufe,  will 
be  unable  to  perform  the  common  funtlions  of  life, 
and  prove  a burden  to  fociety. 

If  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  ad-d  the  irregular 
lives  of  fathers,  we  fhall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe 
that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of 
their  parents.  A fickly  frame  may  be  originally  in- 
duced by  hardfliips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by 
the  latter.  It  is  impoffible  that  a courfe  of  vice  fhould 
not  fpoil  the  belt  conflitution  : and,  did  the  evil  ter- 
minate here,  it  would  be  a juft  punifhment  for  the 
folly  of  the  fufferer  ; but  when  once  a difeafe  is  con- 
trafted  and  riveted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  pof- 
terity.  What  a dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout,  the 
fcurvy,  or  the  king’s  evil,  to  tranfmit  to  our  ofl'spring! 
how  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many  a great 
eftate,  had  he  been  born  a beggar,  rather  than  to  in- 
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herit  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the  expence  of  inheriting 
his  difeafes ! 

A perfon  labouring  under  any  incurable  malady 
ought  not  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  fliortens 
his  own  life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others  : but  when 
both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcrophula,  the 
fcurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effects  muff  be  ftill  worfe. 
If  fuch  have  any  iffue,  they  muff  be  miferable  indeed. 
Want  of  attention  to  thefe  things,  in  forming  con- 
nections for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than 
plague,  famine,  or  the  fword  *,  and  as  long  as  thefe 
connections  are  formed  from  mercenary  views,  the 
evil  will  be  continued 

In  our  matrimonial  contracts,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  objeCt. 
Our  fportfmen  know  that  the  generous  courier  cannot 
be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the  fagacious 
fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is  fettled  upon 
immutable  laws.  The  man  who  marries  a woman  of 
a fickly  conftitution,  and  defcended  of  unhealthy 
parents,*  whatever  his  views  may  be,  cannot  be  faid 
to  aCt  a prudent  part.  A difeafed  woman  may  prove 
fertile  ; fliould  this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  muff  be- 
come an  infirmary  : what  profpeCt  of  happinefs  the 
father  of  fuch  a family  has,  we  lhall  leave  any  one  to 
judge  f. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
of  difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with 
greater  care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to 

* Tlie  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  king  Archidamus  for 
having  married  a weak,  puny  woman  ; becaufe,  faid  they,  inftead 
of  propagating  a race  of  heroes,  you  will  fill  the  throne  with  a 

progeny  of  changelings.  _ • r c . 

t The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  caIes,_torbid  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed  ; and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  Icgifiators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  In  fomc 
countries,  difeafed  perfons  have  aftually  been  forbid  to^  marrj. 
This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity,  and 
political  mifehief  j arid  therefore  requires  a public  conlideration. 

make 
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make  amends  for  the  defers  of  conftitution  ; and  it 
will  often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nurfe,  whole- 
fome  air,  and  fulFicient  exercife,  will  do  wonders. 
But  when  thefe  are  neglected,  little  is  to  be  expelled 
from  any  other  quarter.  The  defefts  of  conllitution 
cannot  be  fupplied  by  medicine. 

Thofe  who  inherit  any  family  difeafe  ought  to  be 
very  circumfpefl:  in  their  manner  of  living.  They 
Ihould  confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and 
guard  againfl  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  certain, 
that  family  difeafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been 
kept  off  for  one  generation  ; and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  by  peiTiding  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch 
difeafes  might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This 
is  a fubjedl  very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greateft 
importance.  Family  conftitutions  are  as  capable  of 
improvement  as  family  eflates  ; and  the  libertine, 
who  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his 
pollerity,  than  the  prodigal  who  fquanders  away  the 
other. 

Of  the  clothing  of  Children, 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter,  that 
it  is  furprifing  how  any  perfon  Ihould  err  in  it ; yet 
many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are  de- 
formed, by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceffary  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a 
mother  left  to  the  didlates  of  Nature  alone,  fhe  would 
certainly  purfue  this  courfe.  But  the  bufmefs  of 
dreding  an  infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of 
mothers,  and  has  at  lad  become  a fecret  which  none 
but  adepts  pretend  to  underftand. 

from  the  moll  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  nc- 
cefhiry,  that  a woman  in  labour  fliould  have  fome 
perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a bufi- 

nefs ; 
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Tiefs  ; and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed 
in  it  ftrove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  profeffion.  The  dreffing  of  a child 
came  of  courfe  to  be  confidered  as  the  midwife’s  pro- 
vince, who  no  doubt  imagined,  'that  the  more  dex- 
terity ffe  could  fliew  in  this  article,  the  more  her  fkill 
would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  leconded  by 
the  vanity  of  parents,  who,  too  often  defirous  of 
making  a ffiew  of  the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was  born, 
were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon 
it  as  poffible.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  necef- 
fary  for  a midwife!  to  excel  in  bracing  and  dreffing  an 
infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying 
bandages  to  a broken  limb ; and  the  poor  child,  as 
foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
bad  been  fractured  in  the  birth  ; while  thefe  were  of- 
ten fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender 
frame,  but  even  to  obftruct  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  other  organs  neceflfary  for  life. 

In  moft  parts  of  Britain,  the  pradHce  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  laid  afide  ; but  it  would  ftill  be  a difficult  talk 
to  perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  ffiape 
of  an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of 
the  midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  endeavours 
to  mend  the  fliape  from  being  fuccefsful,  that  they 
eonftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and  mankind 
become  deformed  in  proportion  to  the  means  ufed 
to  prevent  it.  How  little  deformity  of  body  is 
to  be  found  among  uncivilized  nations?  So  little 
indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they  put  all  their 
deformed  children  to  death.  The  truth  is,  they 
hardly  know  fuch  a thing  as  a deformed  child. 
Neither  fhould  we,  if  we  followed  their  example. 
Savage  nations  never  think  of  manacling  their  chil- 
dren. They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  every  organ, 
carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  waffi  their  bodies 
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dally  in  cold  water,  By  this  management,  their 
children  become  fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that  by  the 
time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms, 
theirs  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceflary  to  pro- 
cure a fine  (hape.  Though  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world,  yet 
we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of  Twad- 
dling bands.  Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the  human 
kind  ? No  ; but  we  take  the  bufmefs  out  of  Nature’s 
hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
very  feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept 
eafy  and  free  from  all  preffure.  They  cannot  in- 
deed tell  their  complaints ; but  they  can  fhew  figns  of 
pain  ; and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when 
hurt  by  their  clothes.  No . fooner  are  they  freed 
from  their  bracings,  than  they  feem  pleafed  and 
happy:  yet,  flrange  infatuation  ! the  moment  they 
hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  to  their 
chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle 
of  foft  pipes,  repleniflied  with  fluids  in  continual  mo- 
tion, the  danger  of  preffure  will  appear  in  the  ftrongefl: 
light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth 
of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  foft  and  flexi- 
ble ; and  lefl  they  fhoiild  receive  any  injury  from 
preffure  in  the  womb,  has  furrouneled  the  fatm 
every  where  with  fluids.  This  fliews  the  care  which 
Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal  preffure  on  the 
bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  againfi:  every 
thing  that  might  in  the  leafl;  cramp  or  confine  their 
motions. 

^ A friend  of  mine,  who  was  feveral  years  on  tlic  coall  of  Af- 
rica, tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon  their 
children,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind,  but  lay 
them  on  a pallet,  and  fuffer  them  to  tumble  about  at  pkafure ; yet 
* , they  are  all  ftrait,  and  feldom  have  any  difeule. 
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^ Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  cartila- 
ginous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flightefl  pref- 
fure,  and  eafily  allume  a bad  fliape,  which  can  fel- 
dom  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many  people 
appear  with  high  flioulders,  crooked  fpines,  and  flat 
breads,  who  were  as  well  proportioned  at  their 
births  as  others,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fqueezed 
out  of  fliape  by  the  application  of  flays  and  band- 
age^ 

Preflure,  by  obflrufting  the  circulation,  likewlfe 
prevents  the  equal  diflribution  of  nouriflinient  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means 
the  growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too 
large,  while  another  remains  too  fmall  ; and  thus 
in  time  the  whole  frame  becomes  difproportioned 
and  mifiiapen.  To  this  we  muff:  add,  that  when 
a child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally  fhrinks 
from  the  part  that  is  hurt ; and,  by  putting  its  body 
into  unnatural  poflures,  it  becomes  deformed  by 
habit.  . I 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from  weak- 
nefs  or  difeafe ; but  in  general,  it  is  the  effect  of 
improper  clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  leafl,  of  the  de- 
formity among  mankind,  muft  be  imputed  to  this 
caufe.  A deformed  body  is  not  only  difagreeable  'to 
the  eye,  but  by  a bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vi- 
tal functions  muff;  be  imneded,  and  of  couri'e  health 
impaired.  Hence  few  people  remarkably  mifiiapen 
are  flrong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  periflaltic  motion, 
afford  another  flrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  preffure.  Thefe  organs, 
not  having  been  accuflomed  to  move,  are  eafily  flop- 
‘ped  ; but  when  this  happens,  death  muff  enfue.  Hardly 
any  method  could  be  devifed  more  effedtually  to  flop 
thefe  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with 

rollers 
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rollers  * and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied  in 
the  fame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an  equal 
length  of  time,  they  would  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  di- 
geftion  and  make  him  fick.  How  much  mor'e  hurt- 
ful they  mufh  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants, 
we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  furprifed, 
that  lb  many  children  die  of  convulfions  loon  after 
the  birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to  fome 
inward  caufe  ; but  in  fact  they  ofteiier  proceed  from 
our  own  imprudent  ednduft.  I have  known  a child 
feized  with  convulfion-fits  foon  after  the  midwife  had 
done  fwaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and 
bandages,  \vas  immediately  relieved,  and  never  had 
the  difeafe  afterwards.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
might  be  given,  were  they  neceffary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  falteii  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  ofte;n  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  ddns,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child,  after  it 'had  died  of  convulfion-fits,  which 
in  all  probability  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  notonly  hurt  by  the  tlt'.htnefs  of  their 
clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has 
fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth  ; and  if  it  be  load- 
ed with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  muff  be  in- 
creafed.  But  this  is  not  alb;  the  child  is  generally 
laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  often • likewife 
feverifh  ; to  which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed- 
chamber, the  wines,  and  other  heating  things,  too 
frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after  the 
birth.  When  all  thefe  are  combined,  which  does  not 
feldom  happen,  they  mufl  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch 
a degree  as  will  endanger 'the  life  of  the  infant. 

* 'This  is  by  no  means  invei^liing  againft  a thing  that  docs  not 
happen.  ^ In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day,  a roller,  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly  round  the  child’s  body  as  foon 
as  It  is  born. 
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The  dcinger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
lome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold, 
houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a 
tranfition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contrafts  fome 
other  fatal  difeafe?  When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot, 
its  lungs,  not  being  fufficiently  expanded,  are  apt  to 
remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life  ; hence  proceed 
coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  difeaies  of  the 
breafl. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe 
will  always  vary  in  different  countries,  according  to 
cuftom  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule 
to  be  obferved  is.  That  a child  have  no  more  clothes 
than  are  nece[fary  to  keep  it  warm^  and  that  they  he  quite 
eafy  for  its  body.  , 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume 
v;ould  not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effects  of 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and 
adults.  The  madnefs  in  favour  of  flays  feems,  how- 
ever, to  be  fomewhat  abated ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough  to  know, 
that  the  human  fliape  does  not  foldy  depend  upon 
whale-bone  and  bend-leather  *. 

I fliall  only  add  with  rcfpefl  to  the  clothes  of  chil- 
dren, that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults  •,  and  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very 


* Stays  made  of  bend-leather  arc  worn  by  all  the  women  of  lower 
ftatton  in  many  parts  of  England, 

I am  forry  to  underftand,  that  there  are  f *1  mothers  mad 
enough  to  lace  their  daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve 
their  fliape,  As  rcafoning  would  be  totally  loft  upon  fuch  people, 
1 fhall  beg  leave  juft  to  afte  them  , Why  there  are  ten  dcfonnccl 
women  for  one  man  ? and  likewife  to  recommend  to  their  perufal 
a ihert  moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  deform  the  human 
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hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the  ten- 
der ikins  of  infants,  but  likewife  occafion  ill  fmells  ; 
and,  what  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  cu- 
taneous difeafes. 

Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  re- 
tained, could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No  mother 
or  nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a child  to 
be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfd 
clothes ; but  if  (he  does  not  keep  them  clean,  it  muft 
be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  Food  of  Children. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an 
infant,  but  aflually  prepares  it.  This,  however,  is 
not  fufficient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  themfelves 
wifer  than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their 
children  without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  fhew 
the  difpofition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from 
Nature  more  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up 
children  without  the  breafl.  The  mother’s  milk,  or 
that  of  a healthy  nurfe,  is  unqueflionably  the  beft  food 
for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  nature  can  afford  a 
proper  fubflitute  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to  thrive 
lor  a few  months  without  the  breaft  ; but  when  teeth- 
ing, the  fmall-pox,  and  other  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood, come  on,  they  generally  perifh. 

A child,  foon  after  the  birth,  fhews  an  inclination 
to  fuck  ; and  there  is  no  reafon  why  It  fhould  not 
be  gratified.  It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not 
always  come  immediately  after  the  birth;  but  this 
i.s  the  way  to  bring  it  : befides,  the  firfl  milk  that 
the  child  can  fqueeze  out  of  the  breafl  anfwers  the 
purpofe  of  cleanfing,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in 
the  apothecary’^  flrop,  and  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
^ vents 
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vents  inflammations  of  the  breafl:,  fevers,  and  other 
difeafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  flrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the 
firll  thing  given  to  a child  fliould  be  drugs.  This 
is  beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder 
if  they  generally  en'd  with  it.  It  fom^^times  hap- 
pens, indeed,  that  a child  does  not  difeharge  the 
meconium  fo  foon  as  could  be  wiflied  ; this  has  in- 
duced phyficians,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  give  fomething 
of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the  firfl  paflages. 
Midwives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never 
fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  whether  they  be  n.^^f- 
fary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with  fy-^h  inuigefii- 
ble  fluff  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
it  fick,  and  is  more  lilfely  to  occafion  difeafes  than  to 
prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom  long  after  the 
birth  without  having  paffage  both  by  flool  and 
urine  ; though  thefe  evacuations  ma,y  be  wanting 
for  fome  time  without  any  danger.  Bat  if  cnildren 
mufl  have  fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the 
breafl,  let  it  be  a little  thin  water  pap,  to  which  may 
be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk;  or  rather 
water  alone,  with  the  addition  of  a little  raw  fugar. 
If  this  be  given  without  any  wines  or  fpiceries,  it  will 
neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the  flomach,  nor  occa- 
fion gripes. 

Upon  the  firfl  fight  of  an  infant,  almoil  every 
perfon  is  flruck  wdth  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 
feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fug- 
gefls  the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are 
univerfally  mixed  with  the  firfl  food  of  children. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  rea- 
foning,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  conduct 
founded  upon  it.  Children  require  very  little  food 
for  fome  time  after  the  birth ; and  w'hat  they  receive 
fhould  be  thin,  w^eak,  light,  and  of  a cooling  qua- 
lity. A very  fmall  quantity  of  wine  is  fufficient  to 

heat  and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant ; but  every 

perfon 
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perfon  converfant  in  thefe  matters  muft  know,  that 
moft  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proteed  from  the  heat 
of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third 
or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it, 
once  or  twice  a day,  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy 
of  digeftion,  as  water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth 
with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the 
mother,  will  accuftom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take 
food,  and  will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs  difficult 
and  lefs  dangerous.  All  great  and  fudden  tranfitions 
art  to  be  avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
food  of  cnildren  ought  not  only  to  be  fimple,  but  to 
refemble,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  the  properties  of  milk. 
Indeed  milk  itfelf  ffiould  make  a principal  part  of 
theirfood,  not  only  before  they  are  weaned,  but  for 
fome  time  after. 

N'f^xt  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
ffiews  an  inclination  to  chew  ; and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  while,  by  mixing 
with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  afford  an 
excellent  nouriffiment.  Children  difcover  an  early  in- 
clination to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands. 
Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally  miftake 
the  objedl.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child  fomething 
which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and  afford  it 
nouriffiment,  they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a 
piece  of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral.  A cruft: 
of  bread  is  the  bell  gum-flick.  It  not  only  anfwers 
the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but  has  the  ad- 
ditional properties  of  nouriffiing  the  child  and  carry- 
ing the  laliva  down  to  the  ftomach,  which  is  too  va- 
luable a liquor  to  be  loft. 
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Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prejDared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  bed;  me- 
thods is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing+with  the  bread  a proper  quan- 
tity of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more  whole- 
fome  and  nourifliing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  lefs 
apt  to  occafion  collivenefs.  For  a child  farther  ad- 
vanced, bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broth, 
made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a proper 
food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain, 
made  of  wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented  j but 
when  enriched  with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it 
becomes  very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  flrould 
never  take  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then 
they  ought  to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  chil- 
dren live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four 
on  their  ftomachs  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
flefli  heats  the  body  and  occafions  fevers  and  other  in- 
flammatory difeafes.  This  plainly  points  out  a due 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as  mofl:  proper 
for  children. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  Infants  than  the 
Common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which 
makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that 
they  would  never  take  more  than  enough.  Iheir 
excefles  are  entirely  owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be 
gorged  with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it, 
by  making  it  fw^eet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  fuch  a child  flioutd  in  time  be  induced 
to  crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a-day  ; but  flioulcl  never  be 

accullomed  to  eat  in  the  night  j neither  fhould  it  have 

« too 
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too  much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  bell:  v/ith  finall 
quantities  of -food  frequently  given.  _ This  neither 
overloads  the  ftomach  nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and  is 
certainly  moft  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  wdth  fuch  vehe- 
mence againft  giving  children  too  much  food,  that 
many  parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fliun  that  error, 
have  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ruined  the^ 
coaflitutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than 
the  other  extreme.  Nature  has  many  ways  of  reliev- 
ing herfelf  when  overcharged  ; but  a child,  who  is 
pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a ftrong  of 
healthy  man.  That  errors  are  frequently  committed 
on  both  Tides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  ; but 
where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food, 
ten  fuffer  from  the  quality.  This  is  the  principal  evil, 
and  claims  our  ilrifteft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children;  but 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food, 
which  whei)  children  we  could  not  endure.  BefideSj 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  ftomach  of  a grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a child : as  high-feafoned,  falted,  and 
fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  It  would  alfo  be  impro- 
per to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broth,  rich 
foups,  or  the  like. 

All  flrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a praftice 
cannot  fail  to  do  mifchief.  Thefe  children  feldom 
efcapethe  violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  hooping 
cough,  or  fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water, 
butter-milk,  or  whey,  are  the  mofl  proper  for  children 
to  drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  Itronger,  it  may  be 
line  fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with  water. 

C a The 
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The  ftomachs  of  children  can  digefl:  well  enough  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  warm  ftimulants : befides,  being 
naturally  hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  a 
heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe 
fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and 
four  and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it  be- 
comes a proper  neft  for  infects.  Children  indeed  fhew 
a great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to  believe, 
that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper 
quantity,  it  would  have  no  bad  effects.  We  never 
find  a natural  inclination  wrong,  if  properly  regulated. 
Fruits  are  generally  of  a cooling  nature,  and  correct 
the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  humours.  This  is  what 
moll;  children  require;  only  care  fhould  be  taken  left 
they  exceed.  Indeed  the  beft  way  to  prevent  children 
from  going  to  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  fruit,  or  eating  that 
which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them  a proper  quantity  of 
what  is  good  *. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice  fliould 
be  fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  die  body 
with  grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive 
difeafes.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for 
the  poor  ; glad  to  obtain  at  a fmall  price  what  will 
fill  the  bellies  of  their  children,  they  fluff  them  two 
cr  three  times  a day  *wlth  crude  vegetables.  Children 
had  better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  food  which  yields 
a wholefome  nourlfhment,  than  be  crammed  with 
what  their  digeflive  powers  are  unable  properly  to 
affiniilate. 

* Children  are  always  fickly  in  the  fruit  feafon,  which  may  be 
thus  accounted  for:  Two-thirds  ot  the  fruit  which  comes  to  mar- 
ket in  this  country  is  really  unripe  ; and  children  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  judge  for  thcmfelves,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay  then 
hands  upon,  which  often  proves  little  better  than  a poifon  to  their 
tender  bowels.  Servants,  and  others  who  have  the  care  ot  chil- 
dren, fhould  be  ftriftly  forbid  to  give  them  any  fruit  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  parents. 
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Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to  chil- 
dren. It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  produces  grofs 
humours.  Indeed,  moll  things  that  are  fat  or  oily, 
have  this  effedt.  Butter  when  faked,  becomes  kill 
more  hurtful.  Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally  given  to 
children  in  moft  parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recom- 
mend honey.  Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldom 
troubled  with  worms : they  are  alfo  lefs  fubjedt  to  cu- 
taneous difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  altogether  moifl.  When  children 
live  entirely  upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  ren- 
ders them  weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets, 
the  fcrophula,  and  other  glandular  diforders.  Re- 
laxation is  one  of  the  mofl;  general  caufes  of  the 
difeafes  of  children.  Every  thing  therefore  which 
tends  to  unbrace  their  folids,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

We  would  not  be  underflood  by  thefe  obfervations 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  Eicercife  of  Children, 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  Kfe 
of  man  fliort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  Exercise  : healthy  parents, 
wholefome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little, 
where  exercife  is  neglected.  Sufficient  exercife  will 
make  up  for  feveral  defects  in  imrfing  ; but  nothing 
can  fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
the  health,  the  growth,  and  the  ftrength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf. 
Were  this  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might 
be  prevented.  But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary 
employments  prevent  two-third's  of  mankind  from 
either  taking  fufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving 
}t  to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  expefl  but  difi 
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eafes  and  deformity  among  their  offspring?  The 
rickets,  fo  deftrudive  to  children,  never  appeared 
in  Britain  till  manufadures  began  to  flourifli,  and 
, people,  attraded  by  th^  love  of  gain,  left  the  coun-r 
try  to  follow  fedentary  employments  in  great  towns, 
It  is  amongft  thefe  people  that  this  difeafe  chiefly 
prevails,  and  not  only  deforms  but  kills  many  of  theiy 
offspring. 

The  condud  of  other  young  animals  (hews  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  loon  as 
it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  nor 
ceflity  of  moving  in  queflof  food,  cannot  berellrained 
without  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  tho 
calf,  the  lamb,  and  mofl  other  young  animals.  If 
thefe  creatures  were  not  permitted  to  friflc  about  and 
take  exercife,  they  would  foon  die  or  become  dif- 
eafed.  The  fame  inclination  appears  very  early  in 
the  human  fpecies  ; but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take 
exercife  themfelves,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  their  parents 
and  nurfes  to  affifl  them. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The  befl 
method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about 
in  the  nurfe’s  arms  *.  This  gives  thenurfean  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  out 
every  thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  an  infant  in  a, 
machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  to  fet  one  child  to  keep  another  ; this, 
condud  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  others  miferable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafefl  and  befl 
method  of  leading  themabdut,  is  by  the  hands.  Ihe 

* The  nui-fe  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper 
pofition  ; as  deformity  is  often  the  confequence  of  inattention  to 
this  circumdance.  Its  filuaUon  ought  a'fo  to  be  frequently 
changed.  T liave  known  a child’s  legs  bent  all  on  one  lide,  y 
the  nurfe  carrying  It  conHantly  on  one  arm. 

common 
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common  way,  of  fwlnging  them  in  leading  firings, 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  eonlequences. 
It  makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs 
with  their  w'hole  weight  upon  the  flomach  and  bread  ; 
by  this  means  the  breathing  is  obftrudled,  the  bread 
flattened,  and  the  bowels  comprefl'ed ; which  mud 
hurt  the  digedion,  and  occafion  confumptions  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  are  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverie  of 
this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires  drength  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children,  are 
weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionally  light ; 
and,  had  they  fkiil  to  direid  themfelves,  they  would 
foon  be  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight.  Whoever 
heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became  crooked  by 
ufmg  its  legs  too  foon  ? Indeed,  if  a child  is  not  per.- 
mitted  to  make  any  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a confiderable 
time  after  the  birth,  and  be  then  fet  upon  them  with 
its  whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be  feme  danger ; 
but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the  child’s  not  hav- 
ing been  accudomed  to  ufe  Its  legs  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they 
themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  midaken. 
By  neglefling  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  me- 
dicine than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  mod  ufeful 
bufinefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  employed  : 
but  alas!  it  is  not  always  in  their  power.  Poverty 
often  obliges  them  to  negled:  their  offspring  in 
order  to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intered  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  the  public  to  aflid  them.  Ten  thousand 
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rimes  more  benefit  would  acrue  to  the  State,  by  en- 
abling the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  than 
from  all  the  hofpitals  * that  ever  can  be  erefted  for 
that  purpofe.  ' 

Whoever  confiders  the  flruflure  of  the  human  body 
will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  exercife 
for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  is  compofed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  tubes,  whofe  fluids  can- 
not be  pufhed  on  without  the  aftion  and  prefliire 
of  the  mufcles.  But,  if  the  fluids  remain  inaftive, 
obflrudions  mull  happen,  and  the  humours  will 
of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  occafion 
difeafes.  Nature  has  furniflied  both  the  veflfels 
which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous 
valves,  in  order  that  the  aflion  of  every  mufcle 
might  pufli  forward  their  contents ; but  without 
aftion,  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  ef- 
feiS:.  This  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  proves  to  a 
demonftration  the  neceffity  of  exercife  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health. 

Arguments  to  ffiew  the  importance  of  exercife 
might  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy  ; without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different 
fecretions  duly  performed  ; without  exercife,  the  fluids 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  folids  ren- 
dered ffrong  or  firm.  The  adtion  of  the  heart,  the 
motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  fundlipns  are 
greatly  affifted  by  exercife.  But  to  point  out  the 

* If  it  were  made  the  intered  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  chij, 
dren  alive,  we  fhould  lofe  very  fe\y  pf  them.  A fmall  premium 
given  annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive 
at  the  year’s  end,  would  fave  more  infant  lives  than  if  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  this  purpofe. 
This  would  niake  the  poor  efieern  fertility  a bleffing  ; whereas 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befal  them  ; 
and  in  place  of  wiihing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  does  poverty 
get  the  better  of  natural  affedlion,  that  they  are  often  very  happy 
when  they  die. 

manner 
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manner  in  which  thefe  efFeas  are  produced,  would 
lead  us  further  into  the  oeconomy  of  the  human  body, 
than  moft  of  thofe  for  whom  this  treatife  is  intended 
would  be  able  to  follow.  We  fhall  therefore  only 
;add,  that,  where  exercife  is  neglefted,  none  of  the 
animal  fundions  can  be  duly  performed  •,  and  v/hen 
that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  conftitution  mull  go  to 
wreck. 

A good  conftitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firfl: 
objed  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a foun- 
dation for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life : and 
whoever  negleds  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his 
offspring,  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children,  is  the 
fending  them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often 
done  folely  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is 
at  fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchool- 
mafter  is  made  the  nurfe  ; and  the  poor  child  is  fixed 
to  a feat  feven  or  eight  hours  a day,  which  time 
ought  to  be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverfions.  Sit- 
ting fo  long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  worft;  effeds 
upon  the  body  ; nor  is  the  mind  lefs  injured.  Early 
application  weakens  the  faculties,  and  often  fixes  in 
the  mind  an  averfion  to  books,  which  continues  for 
life  *. 

But,  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  conftitutions.  Our  anceftors,  who  fel- 
dom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs  learned 
than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  he 


* It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  inllruft  their  chil- 
dren, at  leatt  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  fotne  care  of 
themfelves.  This  would  tend  much  to  confirm  tlie  ties  of  parental 
tendernefjjjaad  filial  affedllon,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at 
prefent  fo  many  deplorable  inftances.  Though  few  fathers  have 
time  to  inflnidl  their  children,  yet  mofl;  mothers  have  j and  fni'cly 
jthey  cannot  be  better  employed, 
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quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his 
nurfe’s  arms.-  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot-bed  plants  fel- 
dom  become  either  fcholars  or  men ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  In  public 
fchools,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful. 
Children  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
within  doors ; their  breathing  not  only  renders  the 
place  unwholefome,  but  if  any  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  difeafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infedion.  A 
fmgle  child  has  been  often  known  to  communicate 
the  bloody  flux,  the  hooping-cough,  the  itch,  or  other 
cutaneous  difeafes,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a 
numerous  fchool. 

But,  if  falhion  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  It  to  teachers, 
as  they  value  the  Interefts  of  fociety,  not  to  confine 
them  too  long  at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  adive  diverfions  as  may  pro- 
mote their  growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  conftitutions. 
Were  boys,  ipftead  of  being  whipped  for  ftealing 
an  hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  encouraged 
to  employ  a proper  part  of  their  time  In  thefe  manly 
and  ufeful  exercifes,  it  would  have  many  excellent 
effeds. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercife. 
This  would  Increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them 
with  courage,  and  when  their  country  called  for 
their  afliftance,  would  enable  them  to  ad  in  her 
defence,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a tedious 
and  troublefome  courfe  of  inftrudions,  at  a time 
when  they  are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  motions,  gef. 
tures,  &c.  * 

*-  I am  happy  to  find  that  the  mailers  of  academies  now  begin 
to  put  in  praflice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a dull 
fcrjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  exercife.  This,  bellde.s^ 
contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body,  would  have  many  / 
other  happy  effeds.  . 
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An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the  bell 
natural  conftitution  ; and  if  boys  are  brought  up  in  a 
more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be, 
they  will  never  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurt- 
ful to  the  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is 
fet  down  to  her  frame  before  fhe  can  put  on  her 
clothes  ; and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at 
the  needle  is  the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to 
general  efteem.  It  is  unneceffary  here  to  infill 
upon  the  dangerous  confequences  of  obliging  girls 
to  fit  too  much.  They  are  pretty  well  known,  and 
are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of  life.  But 
fuppofing  this  critical  period  to  be  got  over,  greater 
dangers  ftill  await  them  when  they  come  to  be  mo- 
thers. Women  who  have  been  early  accuftorned  to 
a fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard  in  child- 
bed ; while  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  romp 
about,  and  take  fufficient  exercife,  are  feldom  in  any 
danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
time  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and 
a good  conftitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinement 
generally  occafions  indigeftions,  head-achs,  pale  com- 
plexions, pain  of  theftomach,  lofsof  appetite,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body. 
The  laft  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
confidering  the  awkward  poftures  in  which  girls  fit 
at  many  kinds  of  needle- work,  and  the  delicate 
flexible  ftate  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of 
life 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daughters 
inftiuCled  in  many  trifling  accompliftiments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfcwifery,  and  allow  them 
fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeful 
members  of  fociety.  1 am  no  enemy  to  genteel 
accomplifhments,  but  would  have  them  only  con- 
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fidered  as  fecondary,  and  always  difregarded  when 
they  impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were 
fo  employed  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  ; 
but,  when  thefe  fulFer,  foclety,  inftead  of  being  be- 
' nefited,  is  a real  lofer  by  their  labour.  There  are 
few  employments,  except  fedentary  ones,  by  which 
children  can  earn  a livelihood  ; and  if  they  be  fet 
to  thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their  conftitutions.  Thus, 
by  gaining  a few  years  from  childhood,  we  gene- 
rally lofe  twice  as  many  in  the  latter  period  of  life, 
and  even  render  the  perfon  lefs  ufeful  while  he  does 
live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
fervation,  we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manu- 
fafturing  towns,  where  we  fhall  find  a puny  dege- 
nerate race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their 
lives,  feldom  exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life  j 
or  if  they  do,  being  unfit  for  bufinefs,  they  become 
a burden  to  focicty.  Thus  arts  and  manufaduree, 
though  they  may  increafe  the  riches  of  a country, 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  in- 
habitants. Good  policy  would  therefore  require, 
that  fuch  people  as  labour  during  life,  fhould  not  ’ 
be  fet  too  early  to  work.  Every  perfon  converfant 
in  the  breed  of  horfes,  or  other  working  ani- 
mals, knows,  that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard  labour 
too  foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advantage. 
This  is  equally  true  with  refped  to  the  human 

are  neverthelefs  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people  without  hurting  their  health.  The 
eafier  parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  bufinefs 
carried  on  without  doors,  are  moil  proper.  Thefe 
are  employments  which  moh  young  people  are  fond 
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of,  and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to 
their  age,  tafte,  and  ftrength 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  neceffity 
of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  oug’ht  to 
allow  them  fufficient  time  for  active  diverfions  with-  , 
out.  This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more 
work,  and  prevent  their  conftitutions  from  being 
hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuf- 
ficient but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour 
fpent  in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without 
doors,  is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot 
go  abroad,  they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home. 
The  beft  method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them 
run  about  in  a long  room,  or  dance.  This  lafl, 
kind  of  exercife,  if  not  carried  to  excefs,  is  of  ex- 
cellent fervice  to  young  people.  It  cheers  the  fpi- 
rits,  promotes  perfpiration,  ftrengthens  the  limbs, 
&c.  I knew  an  eminent  phyfician  who  ufed  to  fay, 
that  he  made  his  children  dance,  inflead  of  giving 
them  phyfic.  It  were  well  if  more  people  follow'ed 
his  example. 

The  COLD  BATH  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to 
exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  bracM  and  flrength- 
ened,  the  circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and, 
were  it  conduced  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as 
the  rickets,  fcrophula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  pre- 
vented. The  ancients,  who  took  every  method  to 
render  children  hardy  and  robuft,  were  no  ftrangers 
to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  ; and,  if  we  may  credit, 
report,  the  pracHce  of  immerfing  children  daily  in, 
cold  water  muft  have  been  very  common  among  our 
anceftors. 

I 

* I have  been  told  that  in  China,  where  the  police  i.s  the  beft 
in  the  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  caficr  part  of 
gardening  and  ImPoandry  ; as  pvccdiug,  gathering  ftones  off  the 
land,  and  fueh  like. 
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The  greateft  objedion  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arifes  from  the  luperflitious  prejudices  of  nurfes. 
Thefe  are  often  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impofiible  to 
bring  them  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I have 
known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s 
fkin  after  bathing  it,  Idl  it  fhould  deftroy  the  effed 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  cloths  dipt  in 
the  water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to  bed. 
or  fuller  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition.  Some 
believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  water  depends 
upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a particular  faint ; while 
others  place  their  confidence  in  a certain  number  of 
dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like ; and  the 
world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do  not  fuc- 
ceed,  to  try  it  a little  longer.  Thus,  by  the  whims  of 
nurfes,  children  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  phyfician  from  that  medicine  are 
often  frullrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afide  the 
cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a wrong  ufe  of 
it.  Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at  lead 
have  its  extremities  daily  wafhed  in  cold  water.  This 
is  a partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than 
none.  In  winter  this  may  fuffice  ; but,  in  the  warm 
feafon,  if  a child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a ten- 
dency to  the  rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body 
ought  to  be  frequently  immerfed  in  cold  water.  Care- 
however  mufl  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body 
is  hot,  or  the  flomach  full.  The  child  fhould  be 
dipped  only  once  at  a time,  fhould  be  taken  out 
immediately,  and  have  its  fkin  well  rubbed  with  a 
dry  cloth. 

T/je  bad  Effedls  of  unwholefome  Air  upo7i  Children, 

Few  things  prove  more  deflruflive  to  children 
than  confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one 
rcafon  why  fo  few  of  thofe  infimts,  who  are  put 
into  hofpitals,  or  parifh  workhoufes,  live.  Thefe 

places 
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places  are  generally  crowded  with  old,  fickly,  arid 
infirm  people;  by  which  means  the  air  is  rendered 
fo  extremely  pernicious,  that  it  becomes  a poilon  to 
infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deftru(ftive 
to  many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There 
the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty, 
confined  houfes,  to  wliich  the  frefh  air  has  hardly 
any  accefs.  Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy 
and  robult,  may  live  in  fuch  fitiiations,  yet  they 
generally  prove  fatal  to  their  offspring,  few  of 
whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thofe  wTo  do  are 
weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the 
open  air,  we  mufi;  lay  our  account  with  lofing  the 
greater  part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this 
excufe.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  chil- 
dren be  daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept 
in  the  open  air  for  a fufficient  time.  This  will  al- 
ways fucceed  better  if  the  mother  goes  along  with 
them.  Servants  are  often  negligent  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, and  allow  a child  to  fit  or  lie  on  the  damp 
ground,  inlfead  of  leading  or  carrying  it  about. 
The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as  her  children ; 
and  how  can  ftie  be  better  employed  than  in  attend- 
ing them  ? 

A very  bad  ciiftom  prevails,  of  making  children 
fleep  in  fmali  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three 
beds  into  one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurfery 
ought  always  to  be  the  largeft  and  bed  aired  room 
in  the  houfe.  When  children  are  confined  in  fniall 
apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes  unwTolefome, 
but  the  heat  relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them  de- 
licate, and  difpofes  them  to  colds  and  many  other 
diforders.  Nor  is  the  cullom  of  wrapping  them 
up  too  clofe  in  cradles  Ids  pernicious.  One  would  ' 
think  that  nurfes  were  afraid  left  children  fhould 
fuffer  by  breathing  free  air,  as  many  of  them  ac- 
tually 
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tually  cover  the  child*s  face  while  afleep,  and  others 
wrap  a covering  over  the  whole  cradle,  by  which 
means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air 
over  and  over  all  the  time  it  fleeps.  Cradles  indeed 
are  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and  it 
would  be  better  if  the  ufe  of  them  were  totally  laid 
afide 

A child  is  generally  laid  to  fleep  with  all  its  clothes 
on ; and  if  a number  of  others  are  heaped  above  them, 
it  muft;  be  over  heated  ; by  which  means  it  cannot  fail 
to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of  the  cradle,  and 
expofed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its  ufual  cloathing, 
which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
lleep  all  night  in  warm  clofe  apartments,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants,  nurfed  in  a 
not-houfe,  inftead  of  the  open  air.^  Though  fuch 
plants  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  fome  time, 
they  will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  ftrength,  vi- 
gour, and  magnitude,  which  they  would  have  ac- 
quired in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to  bear 
it  afterwards,  Ihould  they  be  expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  open  air,  ftiould  not  be  too 
early  fent  to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and 
unwholefome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a view 
to  forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful 

* It  is  amazing  how  children  efcape  fulFocation,  confiderlng  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels,  &c.  I lately 
attended  an  infant,  whom  I found  muffled  up  over  head  and  ears 
in  many  folds  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  June.  I 
begged  for  a little  free  air  to  the  poor  babe ; but  though  this 
indulgence  was  granted  during  my  ftay,  I found  it  always  on  my 
return  In  the  fame  fituation.  Death,  as  might  be  expeded,  fooii 
freed  the  Infant  from  all  its  miferies  : but  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  free  the  minds  of  Its  parents  fromthofe  prejudices  which  proved 
fatal  to  their  child. 

I was  very  lately  called  to  fee  an  Infant  which  was  faid  to 
be  expiring  in  convulfion  fits.  I defired  the  mother  to  lliip  the 
child,  and  wrap  It  in  a loofe  covering.  It  had  no  more  convulfion 
fits. 
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to  their  health.  All  fchools  and  feminarles  of  learning 
ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  have  frefti, 
dry,  wholefome  air,  and  flipuld  never  be  too  much 
crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  w'holefome  air  to  children,  \Or  of  the 
bad  confequences  which  proceed  from  the  w'ant  of 
it,  1 fliall  only  obferve,  that  of  feveral  thoufands 
of  children  which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do 
not  remember  one  inftance  of  a fingle  child  who 
continued  healthy  in  a clofe  confined  Situation  ; but 
have  often  known  the  moft  obftinate  difeafes  cured 


free  air. 

Of  Nurfes. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  wafting  time.  Com- 
mon fenl'e  wall  direft  every  one  to  ch  afe  a woman  who 
is  healthy, ‘and  has  plenty  of  milk*.  ' If  fne  be  at 
the  fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  flae 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe.  After  all, 
however,  the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is 
a healthy  child  upon  her  breaft.  But,  as  the  mifeon- 
ducl  of  nurfes  often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  point  out  a few  of  their  mofl 
baneful  errors,  in  order  to  roufe  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents, and  to  make  them  Look  more  flriClly  into  the 
conduft  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commit  the  care  of 
their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  fame  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  that  every  zvoman  vuho 
nurfes  for  hire  fhould  be  carefully  looked  after,  otherwife 
fhe  may  neglect  to  do  her  duty.  For  this  reafon  parents 
ought  always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their 

* 1 have  often  known  people  fo  impofed  upon,  as  to  give  an 
infant  to  a nurfe  to  be  fuckled  who  had  not  one  drop  df  milk  in 
her  brcall. 
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own  eye,  if  pofTible ; and  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  fhould  be  extremely  circumfped  in  the  choice 
of  thofe  perfons  to  whom  they  intrufl  them,  k 
is  folly  to  imagine  that  any  v/oman,  who  abandons 
her  owm  child  to  fuckle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain, 
Ihould  feel  all  the  alfeftions  of  a parent  towards  her 
nurfling : yet  fo  neceffary  are  thefe  affedlions  in  a nurfe, 
that,  but  for  them,  the  human  race  would  foon  be 
extimk. 

One  of  the  moft  common  faults  of  thofe  who 
nurfe  for  hire,  is  dofing  children  with  flupefac- 
tives,  or  fuch  things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  in- 
dolent nurfe,  who  does  not  give  a child  fufficient  ex- 
ercife  in  the  open  air  to  make  it  deep,  and  does 
not  churfe  to  be  diflurbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will 
feldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a dofe  of  laudanum,  dia-  . 
codium,  faffron,  or  what  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe, 
a dofe  of  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe, 
though  they  be  certain  poifon  to  infants,  are  every 
day  adminiftered  by  many  who  bear  the  charadler  of 
very  good  nurfes 

A nurfe  wHo  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  this  defedt  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the 
child  wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  liquors. 
This  is  an  egregious  miftake.  The  only  thing  that 
has  any  chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe’s  milk, 
muft  be  fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow’k 
milk,  afs’s  milk,  or  beef  tea,  with  a little  bread.  It 
never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors. 
Thefe,  inftead  of  nourifliing  an  infant,  never  fail  to 
produce  the  contrary  eftedl. 

Children' are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  fuffering  them 
to  cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  ftrains  their 
tender  bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures, 
inflammations  of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A child 

* If  a mother  on  vifiting  her  child  at  nutfe  find  it  always  afleep, 

I would  advife  her  to  remove  it  immediately  j olherwife  it  will  foon 
- fleep  its  la  ft. 
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I'levet  continues  to  cry  long  v/ithout  fome  caufe, 
which  might  always  be  difcovered  by  proper  at- 
tention ; and  the  nurfe  who  can  hear  an  infant  my 
till  it  has  almoft  fpent  itfelf,  without  endeavouring 
to  pleafe  it,  mull  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy 
to  be  intruded  with  the  care  of  an  human  crea- 
ture. 

Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fufpefted.  They  trufl  to  it,  and  negledl  their 
duty.  I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her 
Godfrey’s  cordial,  Daffy’s  elixirs,  Dalby’s  carmina- 
tive, &c.  at  hand.  §uch  generally  imagine,  that  a 
dofe  of  medicine  will  make  up  for  all  defeefs  in  food, 
air,  exercife,  and  cleanlinefs.  By  errors  of  this  kind, 
I will  venture  to  fay,  that  one  half  the  children  who 
die  annually  in  London  lofe  their  lives. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another 
very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes.  This  is 
not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  infant, 
and,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  fcrophulas, 
rickets,  and  other  difeafes.  A dirty  nurfe  is  always 
to  be  fufpefted. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the 
Ikin  : by  this  means  fevers  and  other  difeafes  are 
prevented.  Nurfes  arc  apt  to  miftake  fuch  critical 
eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  fome  other  infeefious 
diforder.  Accordingly  they  take  every  method  to 
drive  them  in.  In  this  way  many  children  lofe  their 
lives;  and  no  wonder,  as  nature  is  oppofed  in  the 
very  method  Ihe  takes  to  relieve  them.  It  ought  to 
be  a rule,  which  every  nurfe  fhould  obferve,  never 
to  flop  any  eruption  without  proper  advice,  or  be- 
ing well  affured  that  it  is  not  of  a critical  nature.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without  previous  eva- 
cuations. I 

Loofe  ftools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature 
often  prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants. 

D 2 If 
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If  thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be 
checked  ; but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
greatefl;  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  firfl:  appearance 
of  loofe  llools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  aflringents, 
or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  occafioned, 
A dofe  of  rhubarb,  a gentle  vomit,  or  Tome  other 
evacuation,  fliould.  always  precede  the  ufe  of  aflrin- 
gent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greatefl  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing 
the  difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they 
are  extremely  apt  to  do,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe 
is  the  efiedt  of  their  own  negligence.  Many  inflances 
might  be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been  rendered 
lame  for  life  by  a /all  froip  their  nurfe’s  arms,  which 
Ihe,  through  fear,  concealed  till  the  misfortune  was 
pafl  cure.  Every  parent  who  intrufls  a nurfe  with 
the  care  of  a child,  ought  to  give  her  the  ftricleft 
charge  not  to  conceal  the  molt  trifling  diforder  or 
misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe,  who  conceals 
any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her 
care,  till  it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,  fliould  not  be 
puniflied.  A few  examples  of  this  would  fave  the 
lives  of  many  infants  ; but  as  there  is  little  reafon 
to  expe£l  that  it  ever  will  be  the  cafe,  w^e  wmuld 
earndUy  recommend  it  to  all  parents  to  look  care- 
fully after  their  children,  and  not  to  trufl  fo  valu- 
able a treafure  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hire- 
ling. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  un- 
worthy of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  children  depend  not  only  their  health  and 
ufefulnefs  in  life,  but  likewise  the  fafety  and  pro-- 
fperity  of  the  hate  to  which  they  belong.  Effemi- 
nacy ever  w'ill  prove  the  ruin  of  any  hate  where  it 
prevails  ; and,  when  its  foundations  are  laid  in  in- 
fancy, it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly  eradicated. 

Parents 
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Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wifh  well  to 
their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the  management  of 
their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  have  a 
tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate,  and  to 
take  every  method  in  their  power  to  render  their  con* 
ffitutions  ftrong  and  hardy. 

By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nuvsM  of  old  her  hardy  fons ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 

Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  dime  *. 


CHAP.  II. 

cF  THB  LABORIOUS,  THE  SEDENTARY,  and 
THE  STUDIOUS. 

That  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes  from 
the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a fa£l  well 
known ; but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter  of  fome 
difficulty.  Mofl  people  are  under  the  neceiTity  of  fol- 
lowing thofe  employments  to  which  they  have  been 
bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  tq  health  or  not. 
For  this  reafon,  inflead  of  inveighing,  in  a general 
way,  as  fome  authors  have  done,  againfl;  thofe  oc- 
cupations which  are  hurtful  to.  health,  we  fhall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  circuuiffances  in  each  of 
them  from  which  the  danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to 
propofe  the  moff  rational  methods  of  preventing 
it. 

Chymifis,'  founders,  forgers,  glafs-makers,  and 
feveral  other  ai tiffs,  are  hurt  by  the  uuwholefome 
air  which  they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  , This  air  is 


* Armftrong. 
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not  only  loaded  with  the  noxious  exhalations  arlf, 
ing  from  metals  and  minerals,  but  is  fo  charged 
with  phlogifton  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expand- 
ing-, the  lungs  fufficiently,  and  anfwering  the  other 
important  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  proceed 
afihmas,  coughs,  and  confumptions  of  the  lungs, 
fo  Incident  to  perfons  who  follow  thefe  employ- 
ments. 

To  prevent  fuch  confeqnences,  as  far  as  poffible,  the 
places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on,  ought 
to  be  conftriLcIed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  difcharge 
the  fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  a free 
current  of  frefti  air.  Such  artilfs  ought  never  to  con- 
tinue long  at  work  ; and  when  they  give  over,  they 
fhould  fuffer  thernfelves  to  cool  gradually,  and  put  on 
their  clothes  before  they  go  into  the  open  air.  They 
ought  never  to  drink  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak, 
or  watery  liquors,  while  their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to 
indulge  in  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  any  thing  that  is  gold 
on  the  flomach 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are  like- 
wife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air,  by  its  ftagr 
nation  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  Its  proper  fpring 
and  other  qualities  neceffary  for  refpiration,  but  is  oL 
ten  loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to  become 
a moft  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  moft  deftmctlve 
to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp,  and  the 
choke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poifon 
by  its  being  loaded  with  phlogifton.  The  danger  from 
the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  explode  be- 
fore it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities  ; and  the 
latter  may  be  generally  carried  off  by  promoting.a  free 
circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

* 

* When  perfons  heated  with  labour  have  draiik  cold  liquor,  the7 
ought  to  continue  at  wcfk  for  fpme  time  after. 
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Miners  are  not  only  hurt  hy  unwholefome  air,  but 
Ilkewife  by  the  particles  of  rnetal  which  adhere  to  their 
fkin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  oi  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  paHies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  afFeftions,  which  often  prove  fatal. 
Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 
and  feveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious 
to  the  health.  ^ 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fading,  nor  to 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 
nourifliing,  and  their  liquor  generous  : nothing  more 
certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  fhould 
by  all  means  avoid  codivenefs.  L his  may^  either  be 
'done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fufE- 
cient  quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the 
body,  but  flieathes  and  defends  the  intedines  from 
the  ill  effefts  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines 
or  metals  ought  to  wafii  carefully,  and  to  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  give  over  working. 
Nothing  would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of 
fuch  people  than  a dri£]:,  and  almod  religious  regard 
to  clednlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners  ; and  ought  to 
obferve  the  fame  dire£lions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work 
in  putrid  animal  fubdances,  are  likewife  liable  to  fuf- 
fer  from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of  thefe 
bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  clean- 
linefs  as  miners ; and  when  they  are  affefted  with 
naufea,  ficknefs,  or  indigedion,  we  would  advife  them 
to  take  a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fubdances 
ought  always  to  be  manufactured  as  foon  as  poflible. 
When  long  kept,  they  not  only  become  unwholefome 
to  thofe  who  manufaCfure  them,  but  likewife  to  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  who  ufe  them. 

D 4 , It 
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It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjed,  to  fpecify  the  difeafcs  peculiar  to  perfons 
oi  every  occupation  ; we  fhall  therefore  confider  man-, 
kind  under  the  general  claffes  of  Laborious^  Sedentary^ 
and  Studious. 


THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  mod  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the' 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where  they 
are  carried  on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to  fome 
difeafes.  Hulbandnien,  for  example,  are  expofed  to 
all  the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather,,  wdiich,  in  this 
country,  are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and  occa- 
fion  co.lds,  coughs,  quinfies,  rheumatifms,  fevers,  and 
other  acute  diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced  to 
work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  burdens  above  their 
Trength,  which,  by  overftraining  the  velfels,  occafioii 
alihmas,  ruptures,  pleurifies,  &c. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  afHidfed 
w'iih  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned  by  the 
frequent  viciflitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living, 
bad  w'^ater,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  even- 
ing dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they  are  frequently 
expofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
he.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diltended  wnth  more 
violence  than  necelTary  for  common  refpiration  ; by 
this  means  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  are  over- 
flretched,  and  often  burlt,  infomuch  that  a fpitting 
of  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an 
inflance  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man,  who,  upon  a wa- 
ger, cairic-d  an  afs  ; but  was  foon  after  feized  with  a 
fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  elfedl  of 
mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  ihould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
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from  vanity  or  emulalloTi.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
llrongeft  men  are  moft  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  labour,  or  feats  of  aftivity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafts  of  his  llrength  without  a rupture, 
a fpitting  of  blood,  or  feme  other  dlfeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine 
the  daily  inftances  we  have  of  the  fatal  efteCls  of  car- 
rying great  weights,  running  wreflling,  and  the  like, 
would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  praclices. 

There  are  indeed  feme  employments  which  necef- 
fiirily  require  a great  exertion  of  llrength  ; as  porters, 
blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  follow^ 
thefe  but  men  of  llrong  body  ; and  they  Ihould  never 
exert  their  llrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too  long. 
When  the  mufcles  are  violently  llrained,  frequeni: 
rell  is  necelTary,  in  order  that  they  may  recover  their 
tone ; without  this,  the  llrength  and  conllitution 
will  foon  be  worn,  outj  and  a premature  old  age  be 
induced. 

The  erifipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafa 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  w'hen  the  body  is  warm,  w^et  feet, 
keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  &c.  It  is  impoffible  for  thofe  who  labour 
wiUiout  doors  always  to  guard  againll  thefe  inconve- 
niences ; but  it  is  known  from  experience,  that  their 
ill  ^confequences  might  often  be  prevented  by  proper 
care. 

The  iliac  pallion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes 
as  the  erifipelas ; but  they  may  likewife  proceed  from 
flatulent  and  indigellible  food.  Labourers  generally 
eat  unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye, 
and  other  windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great 
quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  Itewed,  or  raw, 
with  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which 

they 
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they  often  drink  four  milk,  ftale  fmall  beer,  or  the 
like.  Such  a mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels 
with  wind,  and  occafion  difeafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
extremities,  are  likewife  common  among  thofe  who 
labour  without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often  attri- 
buted to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon : but  they 
generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after  cold, 
or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c. 
come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire, 
and  the  latter  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water, 
by  which  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thofe 
parts  are  fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  veflels  not 
yielding  fo  quickly,  a flrangulation  happens,  and  an 
inflammation  or  a mortification  enfues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought 
to  keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to 
vvafli  their  hands  in  cold  w'ater,  and  to  rub  them  well 
with  a dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  peopl* 
are  lb  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  rub  the  parts  affected  with  fnow,  or,  where  it 
cannot  be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held 
near  the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a mortifi- 
cation will  generally  enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down 
and  fieep  in  the  fun.  This  pradtice  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  they  often  awake  in  a burning  fever,  d.  hefe  ar- 
dent fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of 
fummer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off 
work,  w'hich  they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat 
of  th&  day,  they  fliould  go  home,  or  at  leall  get  un- 
der fome  cover  where  they  may  repofe  themfelves  in 
fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  _ in  the 

fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any 

thing. 
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thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How- 
ever homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at 
regular  times  ; and  the  harder  they  work,  tL  more 
frequently  they  fhould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not 
frequently  repleniflied  with  frelh  nourhhment,  they 
foon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  very 
word:  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpedt 
to  what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere 
indolence,  ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might, 
for  the  fame  expence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome." 
In  fame  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  carelefs 
even  to  take  the  trouble  of  dreffing  their  own  vi£luals. 
Such  people  would  Jive  upon  one  meal  a-day  in  indo- 
lence, rather  than  labour,  though  it  were  to  procure 
them  the  greatefl  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned 
among  labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is 
not  fufficiently  nourilhed,  the  humours  become  viti- 
ated, and  the  folids  weak ; from  whence  the  moll 
fatal  confequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife  pro- 
ductive of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  fre- 
quent among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  remark- 
able that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food,  are 
generally  affeCled  with  difeafes  of  the  fl-tin,  wdiich  fel- 
doin  fail  to  dil’appear  when  they  are  put  upon  a good 
pafture.  This  fhews  how  much  a good  ftate  of  the 
humours  depends  upon  a fufficient  quantity  of  pro- 
per nourifliment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much  forefight ; and,  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in  their 
power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a 
fhift  to  live  from  day  to  day  ; and  when  any  difeafe 
overtakes^  them,  they  are  miferable  indeed,  tiere  the 
podlike  virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  itfelf. 
lo  relieve  the  induftrious  poor  in  diltrefs,  is  furely 
fhg  raoft  exalted  aCl  of  religion  and  humanity.  They 
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alone,  who  are  wltnefles  of  thofe  fcenes  of  calamity, 
can  form  a notion  of  what  numbers  perifh  in  difeafes, 
for  want  of  proper  alliflance,  and  even  for  want  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foollfli  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  oc- 
cahon  a fever,  or  even  to  drop  dowm  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  de- 
ferve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  felL 
murderers. 

The  office  of  a foldicr^  in  time  of  w’ar,  may  be. 
ranked  among  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fuffer  many  hardffiips  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons, 
long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  un- 
wffiolefome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  Thefe  occafion 
fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes, 
which  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword, 
cfpeclally  W'hen  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in 
the  feafon.  A few  weeks  of  cold  rainy'  weather  will 
often  prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Thofe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  ffiould  take 
care  that  their  foldiers  be  w'dl  c, loathed  and  well  fed. 
They  ought  alfo  to  fi'nifli  their  campaigns  in  due  fea- 
fon, and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well-aired 
winter  quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  keep  the  fick  at  a proper  diftance  from  thofe 
in  health,  wmuld  tend  greatly  to  preferve  the  lives  of 
the  foldiery  *. 

Sailors 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  fuffer  not  lefs  from 
indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hard- 
fliips  in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle  they  will  be  vicious.  It 
would  therefore  be  of  great  impoitance,  could  a fcheme  be  formed 
for  rendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy 
and  more  ufeful.  Thefe  defirable  objcfts  might,  in  our  opinion, 
be  obtained,  by  employing  them  for  fome  hours  every  day,  and 
advancing  their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idlenefs,  the 
mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered, 
public  works,  as  k^rbours,  canals,  lurnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be 
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Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  among  the  labo- 
rious. They  undergo  great  hardfliips  from  change 
of  climate,  the  inclemency  of  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  provifions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom, 
that  too  much  pains  can  never  be  bellowed  in  point- 
ing out  the  means  of  preferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea-faring 
people  is  excefs.  When  they  get  on  fliore,  after  hav- 
ing been  long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  climate, 
or  their  own  conftitucions,  they  plunge  headlong 
into  all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  perfi/l  till  a fever 
puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and 
not  the  climate,  is  often' the  caufe  why  fo  many  of 
our  brave  failors  die  on  foreign  coafls.  Such  people 
ought  not  to  live  too  low  ; but  they  will  find  mode- 
ration the  bell  defence  againll  fevers  and  many  other 
maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes 
getting  wet.  When  this  happens,  they  Ihould  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  method  to  rellore  the  perfpiration.  They 
lliould  not,  in  this  cafe,  make  too  free  with  fpirits 
or  other  llrong  liquors,  but  Ihould  rather  drink  them 
diluted  with  warm  water,  and  go  immediately  to  bed, 
where  a found  lleep  and  a gentle  fweat  would  fet  all 
to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  failors  fulfers  moll  from  un- 
wholefome  food.  The  conllant  ufe  of  faked  pro- 

made  without  hurting  manufadures  ; and  foldiers  might  be  en- 
abled to  marry  and  bring  up  children.  A fcheme  of  this  kind 
might  eafily  be  conduced,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  martial  fpirit, 
provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day, 
and  always  to  work  without  doors:  no  foldiers  lltould  be  fuflfered 
to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  fedentary  employment.  Se- 
dentary employments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate,  quite  unlit 
tor  the  hardihips  of  war  : whereas  working  for  a few  hours  every 
day  without  doors,  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace  their 
nerves,  and  increafe  their  ftrength  and  courage. 
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vlfions  vitiates  their  humours,  and  occafions  the 
fcLirvy,  and  other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  prevent  this  difeafe  in  long  voyages  ; yet  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be  done  to- 
wards effecling  lo  defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains 
bellowed  for  that  purpofe.  For  example,  various 
roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a long  time 
at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges, 
tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept, 
the  juices  of  them,  either  frefli  or  fermented,  may. 
With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and  even  the  food  of  the 
feip’s  company,  ought  to  be  acidulated  in  long 
voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  llkewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on 
board,  of  which  frelli  bread  might  frequently  be  made. 
Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with  boiling 
water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even 
in  form  of  wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is  found  to 
be  an  antidote  againO;  the  fcurvy.  Small  wines  and 
cyder  might  likewife  be  plentifully  laid  in  ; and 
Iliould  they  turn  four,  they  would  dill  be  ufeful  as 
vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote  againll  difeafes, 
and  fliould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,  efpecially  at  fea. 
It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  water  they  drink,  or 
taken  In  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  See. 
Frefli  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peas  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed 
plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to 
people  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would  tend 
to  preferve  the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful  fet  of 
men*. 

We 

* Our  countryman,  tlie  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  lias  flievvn 
liow  far,  by  proper  cave  and  attention,  the  difeafes  formerly  fa 
fatal  to  fcamen  may  be  prevented.  In  a voyage  of  thiee  years 
and  eighteen  days,  during  which  he  was  expolcd  to  every  climate. 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  cloathing,  and  above  all  things 
to  the  claanlinefs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  moll  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world  ; but  when 
thefe  are  negledled  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  bed;  'medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coalls,  efpecially 
where  dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 
This  will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  dif- 
eafes.  About  a drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every 
day ; or  if  this  fliould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce 
of  bark,  with  half  an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  and  two 
drachms  of  fnake  root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be 
infufed  for  two  or  three  days  in  an  Englifii  quart  of 
brandy,  and  half  a wine  glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  This  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent 
antidote  againfl  fluxes,  putrid.  Intermitting,  and  other 
fevers,  in  unhealthy  climates.  It  is  not  material  in. 
what  form  this  msdicine  is  taken.  It  may  either  be 
infufed  in  water,  wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended 
above,  or  made  into  an  eleftuary  with  fyrup  of  le- 
mons, oranges,  or  the  like. 

y 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs 
comprehends  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies. 
Almoft  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufaduring 
countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be  reck- 
oned fedentary  *. 

Agricul- 

from  the  52®  north  to  the  71°  of  fonth  latitude,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  men,  compofing  the  (hip’s  company,  he  loll  only- 
one,  who  died  of  a phihjjis pulmonalis.  The  principal  means  he  iifcd 
were,  topreferve  a ftrift  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  procure  abun- 
dance of  vegetables  and  frefh  provilions,  efpecially  good  water, 
and  to  allow  his  people  fufficient  time  for  relt. 

* The  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only 
to  the  ftudious;  we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  rellridling  it 
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' Agriculture,  the  firfl;  and  mod  healthful  of  all 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  any  other  bufmefs.  But  thofe  who  ima-^ 
gine  that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to' 
employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  midaken. 
An  ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain 
his  family  from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground. 
So  might  a modern  Briton,  if  he  would  be  con- 
tented to  live  like  a Roman.  This  (hews  what  an 
immenfe  increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  ad- 
mit of,  and  all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the 

Iture  is  the  great  fource  of  domedic  riches. 
Where  it  is  negleded,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported franv^broad,  poverty  and  mifery  will  abound 
at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fluctuating 
date  of  trade  and  ma'nufaftures,  that  thoufands  of 
people  may  be  in  full  employment  to-day  and  in  beg- 
gary to-morrow.  This  can  never  happen  to  thofe 
who  cultivate  the  ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of 
their  labour,  and  can  always  by  indudry  obtain,  at 
lead,  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  necelfary, 
yet  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why,  any  perfon 
fhould  be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were 
fuch  employments  intermixed  with  the  more  aflive 
and  laborious,  they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is 
condant  confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A man 
may  not  be  hurt  by  fitting  five  or  fix  hours  a-day  ; 
but  if  he  is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will  foon 
become  difeafed. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  wdfich  hurts 
fedentary  people ; they  likewife  differ  from  the  con- 
fined air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common 

to  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be 
denominated  fedcatary  as  the  ftudious,  with  this  particular  difad- 
vantage,  that  they  arc  often  obliged  to  fit  in  very  awkward  pof- 
tures,  which  the  lUidious  need  not  do,,  unlefs  they  plcafe. 
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to  fee  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  or  flay  makers,  for 
example,  crowded  into  one  fmall  apartment,  where  ' 
there  is  hardly  room  for  ■ one  perfon  to  breathe 
freely.  In  this  fituation  they  generally  continue 
for  many  hours  at  a time,  often  with  the  addition, 
of  feveral  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to  wafte  the 
air,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiratlon.  Air  that 
is  breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding 
the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of  the  phthifical  coughs, 
and  other  complaints  of  the  breafl,  fo  incident  to 
fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of 
perfons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwhole- 
fome. ' The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be 
greatly  encreafed,  if  any  one  of  tHm  happens  to 
have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be  otherwife  difeafed.  Thofe 
who  fit  near  him,  being  forced  to  -h^eathe  the 
fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  infefted.  It  would 
be  a rare  thing,  however,  ro  find  a dozen  of  fe- 
dentary people  all  in  good  health.  The  danger  of 
crowding  them  together  muff  therefore  be  evident' to 
every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who,  follow  fedentary  employ- 
ments are  conffantly  in  a bending  poflure,  as  flioe- 
makers,  taylors,  c\itlers,  &c.  Such  a fituation  'is 
, extremely  hurtful.  A bending  poflure  obflruds  all 
the  vital  motions,  and  of  courfe  riiufl  deflroy  the 
health.  Accordingly  we  find  fuch  artificers  generally 
complaining  of  indigeflion,  flatulences,  head-achs, 
pains  of  the  breafl,  &c. 

* A perfqn  of  obfervatlon  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that 
molt  taylors  die  of  confumptlons  ; which  he  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  unfavourable  poflures  in  which  they  fit,  and  the  unwholefome- 
nels  of  thofe  places  where  their  bufinefs  is  carried  on.  If  more 
aUention  was  not  paid  to  profit  than  to  the  prefervation  of  human 
lives,  this  evil  might  be  calily  remedied ; but  while  niall-ers  only 
mind  their  own  interefl,  nothing  will  be  done  for  the  fafsty  of  their 
lervants.  ^ 
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The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  be- 
ing puflied  forwards  by  an  eredt  poflure,  and  the 
adtion  of  the  mhfcles,  is  in  a manner  confined 
in  the  bowels.  Hence  indigeftion,  coftivenefs, 
wind,  and  other  hypochondriacal  affedtions,  the 
conflant  companions  of  the  fedentary.  Indeed 
none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly  performed  ^ 
where  exercife  is  wanting ; and  when  the  matter 
which  ought  to  be  difeharged  in  this  way  is  re- 
tained too  long  in  the  body,  it  mull  have  bad 
efiedls,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of  hu- 
mours. 

A bending  poflure  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the 
lungs.  When  this  organ  is  comprefled,  the  air 
cannot  have  free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to 
expand  them  properly.  Elence  tubercles,  adhe- 
fions,  &c.  are  formed,  which  often  end  in  con- 
fumptions.  Befides,  the  proper  adlion  of  the  lungs 
being  abfolutely  necefl'ary  for  making  good  blood, 
when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  foon  become 
univerfally  depraved,  and  the  whole  conflitution  goes 
to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  preflure 
on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities, 
which  obflruds  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts,  and 
renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  taylors,  fhoe- 
makers,  &c.  frequently  loofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs 
altogether  : befides,  the  blood  and  humours  are,  by 
Jflagnation,  vitiated,  and  the  perfpiration  is  obflrudled; 
from  wdience  proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul 
blotches,  and'  other  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  common 
among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confe- 
quence  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employments. 
The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent, 
puts  on  a crooked  fhape,  and  generally  remains  fo 

ever  after.  But  a bad  figure  of  body  has  already 

been 
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been  obferved  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital 
fun6Hons  are  thereby  impeded. 

A fedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an  uni- 
verfal  relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great 
fource  from  whence  mod:  of  the  difeafes  of  feden- 
tary people  flow.  The  fcrophula,  confumption, 
hyfterics,  and  nervous  difeafes,  now  fo  common,- 
were  very  little  known  in  this  country  before  feden- 
tary artificers  became  fo  numerous : and  they  are 
very  little  known  ftill  among  fuch  of  our  people  as 
follow  aflive.  employments  without  doors,  though 
in  great  towns  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
are  afflidted  with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary 
life,  like  ricketty  children,  iofe  all  inclination  for 
exercife ; we  fhall,  however,  throw  out  a few 
hints  with  refpedl  to  the  moft  likely  means  for  pre-f 
ferving  the  health  of  this  ufeful  fet  of  people,  which 
fome  of  them,  we  hope,  will  be  wife  enough  to 
take. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fedeptary  artifi- 
cers are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  poflure.  They 
ought  therefore  to  fland  or  fit  as  eredl  as  the  nature  of 
their  employments  will  permit.  They  fhould  like- 
wife  change  their  pofture  frequently^  and  fhould  never 
fit  too  long  at  a time,  but  leave  off  work,  and 
walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  promote 
the  vital  funftions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little 
time  for  exercife  ; yet  fhort  as  it  is,  they  feldom  em- 
ploy it  properly.  A journeyman  taylor  or  weaver, 
for  example,  inftead  of  walking  abroad  for  exercife 
and  frefli  air,  at  his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes  often  to 
fpend  them  in  a pubHc-howfe,  or  In  playing  at  fome 
fedentary  game,  by  which  he  generally  lofes  both  his 
time  and  his  money. 
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The  awkward  poflures  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  efteft  of  cuftom 
than  neceflity.  For  example,  a table  might  furely 
be  contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  to  fit  round 
with  liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or 
reft  upon  a foot-board,  as  they  fliould  chufe.  A 
place  might  likewife  be  cut  out  for  each  perfon.  In 
liich  a manner  that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for 
working  as  in  the  prefent  mode  of  fitting  crofs- 
legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  moft  re- 
ligious regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation 
and  occupations  render  this  highly  neceffary.  No- 
thing would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their 
health,  than  a ftriift  attention  to  it ; and  fuch  of 
them  as  negle£l  it,  not  only  run  the  hazard  of 
lofing  health,  but  of  becoming  a nuifance  to  their 
neighbours. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is 
- windy  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  Ihould  pay  the 
ftridleft  regard  to  fobriety.  A perfon  who  works 
hard  without  doors  will  foon  throw  oft'  a debauch : 
but  one  who  fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance. 
Hence  it  often  happens,  that  fedentary  people  are 
feized  with  fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When  fuch 
perfons  feel  their  fpirlts  low,  inftead  of  running  to 
the  tavern  for  relief,  they  fliould  ride  or  walk  in  the 
fields.  This  would  remove  the  complaint  more 
effedlually  than  ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt 
the  conftitution. 

' Inftead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the 
health  of  the  fedentary,  we  fliall  recommend  to  them 
the  following  general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon 
who  follows  a fedentary  employment  Ihould  culti- 
vate a piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  This 
he  might  dig,  plant,  • fow,  and  weed  at  leifure  . 
hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercife  and  amufe- 
8 ’ ment. 
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Rient,  while  it  produced  many  of  the  neceflaries  of 
life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man. 
will  return  with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment 
within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been,  all  the  while 
idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and 
frefli  herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilfl  the 
perpetual  profpect  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity, 
delights  and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed 
as  to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpedt, 
however  dillant  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the  hap- 
pinefs  that  moll  men  feel  in  planting,  fowing,  build- 
ing, &c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  em- 
ployments of  the  more  early  ages  : and,  when  kings 
and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  happi- 
nefs  confided  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening 
to  manufadlurers  in  great  towns ; but  obfervation 
proves  that  the  plan  is  very  praflicable.  In  the 
town  of  Sheffield,  in  Yorkfhire,  where  the  great  kon 
manufafture  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journey- 
man cutler  who  does  not  poffefs  a piece  of  ground, 
which  he  cultivates  as  a garden.  This  praftice  has 
many  falutary  effefts.  It  not  only  induces  thefe 
people  to  take  exercife  without  doors,  but  alfo  to 
eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  grow'th, 
which  they  would  never  think  of  purchafmg. 
There  can  be  no  reafon  '■why  manufaclurers  in  any 
other  town  in  Great  Britain  fhould  'not  follow  the 
fame  plan.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,'  that  in  fuch 
a place  as  London  a plan  of  this  kind  is  not  prafli- 
cable ; yet  even  there,  fedentary  artificers  may  find 
opportunities  of  taking  air  and  exercife,  if  they  chufe 
to  embrace  them, 
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Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns.  The  fituation  may  have  fome  advan- 
tages ; but  it  has  likewife  many  difad  vantages.  All 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  a piece  of  ground  ; which  indeed 
mofl  of  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exercife, 
but  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably.  So  far 
at  leaft  as  my  obfervation  extends,  mechanics  who 
live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy  than  thofe  in 
great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health,  live  in  greater 
affluence,  and  feldom  fail  to  rear  a healthy  and  nu- 
merous offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fhape  or 
another,  is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  health.  Thofe 
who  negle£l  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out 
life,  can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effe- 
minate, they  langulfh  for  a few  years,  and  foon  drop 
into  an  untimely  grave. 

THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intenfe  thinking  Is  fo  deftrufHve  to  health,  that  few 
inflances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perfons  who 
are  ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  ftudy  always  implies 
a fedentary  life  5 and  when  intenfe  thinking  is  joined 
to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  confequences  muff  be  bad. 
We  have  frequently  known  even  a few  months  of 
clofe  application  to  ftudy  ruin  an  excellent  conftitu- 
tiqp,  by  inducing  a train  of  nervous  complaints  which 
could  never  be  removed.  Man  is  evidently  not 
formed  for  continual  thought  more  than  for  perpetual 
aftion,  and  would  be  as  foon  worn  out  by  the  one  as 
by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoft  any  degree. 
Thus  cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, and  promote  all  the  fecretions  j whereas  fad- 
' ■ pefa 
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nefs  and  profound  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them. 
Hence  it  would  appear,  that  even  a degree  of  thought- 
lefl’nefs  is  neceffary  to  health.  Indeed  the  perpetual 
thinker  feldom  enjoys  either  health  or  fpirits ; while 
the  perfon,  who  can  hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all, 
generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom 
think  long.  In  a few  years  they  generally  become 
quite  ftupid,  and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how 
readily  the  greateft  bleffings  may  be  abufed.  Think- 
ing, like  every  thing  elfe,  when  carried  to  extreme, 
becomes  a vice ; nor  can  any  thing  afford  a greater 
proof  of  wifdom,  than  for  a man  frequently  and 
feafonably  to  unbend  his  mind.  This  may  generally 
be  done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  company,  active  di- 
verfions,  or  the  like. 

Inftead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of 
that  connexion  which  fubfifls  between  the  mind  and 
body,  or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
they  mutually  affett  each  other,  we  fhall  only  mention 
thofe  difeafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly 
liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubje6l  to  the  gout.  This 
painful  difeafe  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from  in- 
digeftion,  and  an  obftrudled  perfpiration.  It  is  im* 
poffible  that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till  night 
fhould  either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the  fe- 
cretions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter  which 
fhould  be  thrown  off  by  the  fkin,  is  retained  in  the 
body,  and  the  humours  are  not  duly  prepared,  dif- 
eafes muft  enfue. 

The  fludious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  ftone 
and  gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the 
fecretion  and  difeharge  of  urine  ; confequently  a 
fedentary  life  mufl  have  the  contrary  effeft.  Any 
one  may  be  fatisfied  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he 
paffes  much  more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night, 
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and  alfo  when  he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he 
fits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obftruc- 
tions  in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confe- 
' quence  of  inadivit)''.  Hence  fedentary  people  are 
frequently  afflifted  with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the 
proper  fecretion  and  difcharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  necef- 
fary  a part  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  that  where  thefe 
are  not  duly  performed,  the  health  mud  foon  be  im- 
paired. Jaundice,  indigedion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
a wading  of  the  whole  body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the 
confequences  of  a difeafed  date  of  the  liver  or  obdruc- 
tions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  dudious  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  Organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in 
thofe  who  do  not  take  proper  exercife;  and  where 
that  is  the  cafe,  obdruftions  and  adhefions  will  en- 
fue.  Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  podure 
in  which  dudious  perfons  generally  fd,  is  ,very 
> hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write 
much  are  ready  to  contraft  a habit  of  bending  for- 
ward, and  often  prefs  with  their  bread  upon  a 
table  or  bench.  This  podure  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the 
lungs. 

The  functions  of  the  heart  may  likewlfe  by  this 
means  be  injured.  I remember  to  have  feen  a man 
opened,  whofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  bread- 
bone  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  obdrmd  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  and  occafion  his  death.  The  only  pro- 
bable caufe  that  could  be  afligned  for  this  Angular 
fvmptom  was,  that  the  man,  whofe  bufmefs  was 
writing,  ufed  condantly  to  fit  in  a bending  podure, 
with ‘his  bread  prefling  upon  the  edge  of  a plain 
table. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  pro- 
perly diged  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and 
inadivity  never  fail  to  w^eaken  the  powers  of^  di- 
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geftion.  Hence  the  humours  become  crude  and  viti- 
ated, the  folids  weak  and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  con- 
ftitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  grievous 
head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies, 
palfies,  and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  bed  way  to 
prevent  thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long  at  one  timej 
and  to  keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper  food, 
or  taking  frequently  a little  of  fome  opening  medi- 
cine. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflidled 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  pecu- 
liarly hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  praQifed 
as  feldoni  as  poffible.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the 
eyes  fliould  be  fliaded,  and  the  head  fliould  not  be 
held  too  low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or  pain-p 
ful,  they  fliould  be  bathed  every  night  and  morn- 
ing in  cold  water,  to  which  a little  brandy  may  oc- 
cafionally  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions 
are  very  defedlive  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is 
often  occafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours 
which  ought  to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any  per- 
fon  may  obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell,  and 
that  this  goes  off  by  exercife ; which  clearly  points 
out  the  method  of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often 
the  effect  of  ftudy.  Nothing  aftedts  the  nerves  fo 
much  as  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges 
the  whole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital 
motions,  but  diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a de- 
lirium, melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are  often  the 
effedl  of  clofe  application  to  ftudy.  In  fine,  there  is 
no  difeafe  which  can  proceed  either  from  a bad  ftate 
pf  the  humours,  a defedt  of  the  ufual  fecretions,  or 
a debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  may  not  be 
induced,  by  intenfe  thinking. 
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But  the  mofl  afilicling  of  all  the  difeafes  which 
attack  the  ftudious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This 
difeafe  feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep 
thought.  It  may  rather  be  called  a complication 
of  maladies  than  a fmgle  one.  To  what  a wretched 
condition  are  the  bell  of  men  often  reduced  by  it ! 
Their  flrength  and  appetite  fail ; a perpetual  gloom 
hangs  over  their  minds ; they  live  in  the  conftant 
dread  of  death,  and  are  continually  in  fearch  of 
relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas ! it  is  not  to  be 
found.  Thofe  who  labour  under  this  diforder, 
though  they  are  often  made  the  fubjedl  of  ridi- 
cule, juftly  claim  our  higheft  fympathy  and  com- 
paffion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than 
for  a perfon  to  make  ftudy  his  foie  bufinefs.  A 
mere  ftudent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  foclety. 
He  often  negledls  the  mofl  important  duties  of  life, 
in  order  to  purfue  ftudies  of  a very  trifling  nature. 
Indeed  it  rarely  happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is 
the  effedf  of  mere  fludy.  The  farther  men  dive  into 
profound  refearches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more 
from  common  fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it 
altogether.  Profound  fpeculations,  inftead  of  making 
men  wifer  or  better,  generally  render  them  abfolute 
fceptics,  and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. All  that  is  neceflTary  for  man  to  know,  in 
order  to  be  happy,  is  eafily  obtained  ; and  the  reft, 
like  the  forbidden  fruit,  ferves  only  to  encreafe  his 
inifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
muft  not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  en- 
gage in  fome  employment  or  diverfion  that  will  fo  far 
occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the  bufi- 
nefs of  the  clofet.  A folitary  ride  or  walk  are  fo 
far  from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encou- 
rage thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the  mind  when 
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it  gets  into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention 
to  fubjefts  of  a more  trivial  nature.  Thefe  prove  a 
kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and  confequently  re- 
lieve it. 

Learned ’men  often  contraft  a contempt  for  what 
they  call  trifling  company.  They  are  alhamed  to  be 
feen  with  any  but  phiiofophers.  This  however  is  no 
proof  of  their  being  phiiofophers  themfelves.  No 
man  deferves  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend 
his  mind,  by  alTociating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay. 
Even  the  fociety  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind, 
and  expel  the  gloom  which  application  to  fludy  is  too 
apt  to  occaflon. 

As  fludious  people  are  neceifarily  much  within 
doors,  they  fiiould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well- 
aired  place  for  ftudy.  This  would  not  only  pre- 
vent the  bad  effefts  which  attend  confined  air,  but 
would  cheer  the  fpirics,  and  have  a mod  happy 
influence  both  on  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  faid 
of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  that  he  ufed  to  retire 
to  a dark  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  De- 
mofthenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chofe  a place 
for  ftudy  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard  or 
feen.  With  all  deference  to  fuch  venerable  names, 
we  cannot  help  condemning  their  tafte.  A man 
may  furely  think  to  as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant 
apartment  as  in  a cave ; and  may  have  as  happy 
conceptions  where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the  fun 
render  the  air  wholefome,  as  in  places  where  they 
never  enter. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
ftand  by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  eredt 
pofture  as  poffible.  Thofe  who  didlate,  may  do  it 
walking.  It  has  an  excellent  eflTedl;  frequently  to 
read  or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the 
lungs,  but  almoft  the  whole  body.  Hence  fludious 
people  are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  difcourfes 
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in  publick.  , Public  fpeakers,  indeed,  fometimes  hurt 
themfelves  by  overadting  their  part ; but  this  is  their 
own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  vociferation  merits 
not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been 
reckoned  the  beft  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But 
it  is  alfo  the  moil  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while 
•the  ilomach  is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refreflied  with 
fleep.  Sudious  people  fliould  therefore  fometimes 
fpend  the  morning  in  walking,  tiding,  or  fome 
manly  diverfions  without  doors.  This  would  make 
them  return  to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity,  and 
would  be  of  more  fervice  than  twice  the  time  after 
their  fpirits  are  worn  out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not 
fufficient  to  take  diverfion  only  when  we  can  think 
no  longer.  Every  ftudious  perfon  fhould  make  it 
a part  of  his  bufmefs,  and  v fliould  let  nothing  inr 
terrupt  his  hours  of  recreation  more  than  thofe  of 
Rudy. 

Mufic  has  a very  happy  effedl  in . ’relieving  the 
mind  when  fatigued  with  Rudy.  It  would  be  well 
if  every  ftudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with 
that  fcience  as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere 
thought,  by  playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency 
to  raife  the  fpirits,  and  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good 
humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her 
votaries,  to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  fliould 
betake  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors. 
This  indeed  is  a remedy  ; but  it  is  a defperate  one, 
and  always  prov-es  deftrudlive.  Would  fuch  per- 
fons,  when  their  fpirits  are  low,  get  on  horfeback, 
and  ride  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they  would  find  it  a 
more  effectual  remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in 
the  apothecary’s  fliop,  or  all  the  ftrong  liquors  in  the 
world. 

The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  re-- 
'Commend  a better  to  others.  When  my  mind  is  fa- 
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tigued  with  ftudy,  or  other  ferious  bufinefs,  I mount 
my  horfe,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  counr 
try,  where  I fpend  a day,  and  lometimes  two,  with  a 
cheerful  friend  ; .after  which  I never  fail  to  return  to 
town  with  new  vigour,  and  to  purfue  my  ftudies  or 
bufinefs  with  freih  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things ! There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a miferable 
objedl:  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  walk- 
ing, riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing  for 
health  after  it  is  gone ; yet,  if  any  one  had  recom- 
mended thefe  things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention, 
the  advice  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  treated 
with  contempt,  or,  at  leaft,  with  negle£f.  Such  is 
the  weaknefs  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the 
want  of  forefjght,  even  in  thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer 
than  others  ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee  no 
reafon  why  they  ihould  abftain  from  any  kind  of 
food  that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufeicin  mode- 
ration. They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the 
ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  windy,  rancid,  or  hard  of 
digeftion.  Their  fuppers  fhould  always  be  light,  or 
taken  foon  in  the  evening.  Their  drink  may  .be 
water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not  too  ftrong,  good  cyder, 
wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities,  water 
mixed  with  adittle  brandy,  rum,  or  any  other  ge- 
nuine fpirit. 

We  fliall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds 
of  exercife  which  are  mod  proper  for  the  fludious, 
that  they  fhould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  car- 
ried to  the  degree  of  exceffive  fatigue.  They  ought 
likewife  to  be  frequently  varied  fo  as  to  give  action 
to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body  ; and  fhould, 
as  often  as  poffible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air. 
In  general,  riding  on  harfcback,  walking,  working 
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in  a garden,  or  playing  at  fome  adive  diverfions,  are 
the  beft. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  fludious.  It  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  exercife,  and  fliould  not  be  neglefted 
by  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  the  warm 
feafon. 

No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife  or 
to  lludy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 


CHAP.  III.  • 

OF  ALIMENT. 

UNWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of 
diet,  occafion  many  difeafes.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be  changed 
by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated 
or  condenfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimonious,  coagu- 
lated or  diluted,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Nor  are  its 
effects  upon  the  folids  lefs  confiderable.  They  may 
be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  motions, 
See.  greatly  encreafed  or  diminiflied,  by  different 
kinds  of  aliment.  A very  fmall  attention  to  thefe  . 
things  will  be  fufficient  to  flrew,  how  much  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  depends  upon  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceflary  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health  only  : it  is  likewife  of  importance  in 
the  cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its 
effects,  indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of 
medicine,  but  they  are  generally  more  lading : be- 
fides,  it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor 
fo  dangerous  as  medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily 
obtained. 
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Our  intention  here  is  not  to  enquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  ufe  among  mankind  ; nor  to  fhew  their  elfeds 
upon  the  different  conflitutions  of  the  human  body  ; 
but  to  mark  fome  of  the  mod  pernicious  errors  which 
people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpeft  both  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out 
their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the 
exaft  quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex, 
and  conftitution  : but  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by 
no  means  neceflary.  The  bed  rule  is  to  avoid  all 
extremes.  Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh 
and  meafure  their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  crea- 
ture when  it  has  enough  j and  the  calls  of  third 
and  hunger  are  fufficient  to  inform  them  when  more 
is  neceffary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to 
the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther 
confideration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  feafons 
may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage 
it  afterwards.  Thefc,  indeed,  are  ads  of  Providence, 
and  we  mud  fubmit  to  them ; but  furely  no  punifh- 
ment  can  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  differ  provifions 
to  fpoil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the 
price,  or  who  promote  their  own  intered  by  adulte- 
rating the  neceffaries  of  life  *. 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All 
animal  fubdances  have  a conftant  tendency  to  putre- 
facUon  ; and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they 


* The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  firft  who  fuffer  by  iin- 
found  provifions  ; but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great 
impoitance  to  the  ftate  : befides,  difeafes  occafioned  by  unwliole- 
fome  food  often  prove  infedfious,  by  which  means  they  reach  peo- 
ple in  every  Ihition.  It  is  tlierefore  the  intered  of  all  to  take  care 
that  no  fpoilt  provifions  of  any  kind  be  expofed  to  fale. 
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not  only  become  ofFenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful 
to  health Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  them- 
felves,  ought  never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a common  prac- 
tice, however,  in  fome  grazing  countries,  forfervants 
and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of  anv  dif- 
eafe*  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed, 
may  oblige  people  to  do  this  •,  but  they  had  better  eat 
a final ler  quantity  of  what  is  found  and  wholefome  : 
it  would  both  afford  a better  nouriflrment,  and  be  at- 
tended with  lefs  danger. 

The  injundlions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a ftrid 
regard  to  health  ; and  ought  tq  be  obferved  by 
Chriftians  as  w^ell  as  Jews.  Animals  feldom  die 
w'ithout  fome  previous  difeafe ; but  how  a difeafed 
animal  fliould  be  wholefome  food,  is  inconceivable  : 
even  thofe  which  die  by  accident  mufl  be  hurtful,  as 
their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flefir,  and  foon  turns 
putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&c.  are  neither  fo  eafily  digefled,  nor  aflord  fuch 
wholefome  nourifhment  as  others.  No  animal  can 
be  wholefome  which  does  not  take  fufEcient  exercife. 
Moft  of  our  flailed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs 
food,  but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air ; by 
which  means  they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their  juices 
not  being  properly  prepared  or  affimilated,  remain 
crude,  and  occafion  indigeflions,  grofs  humours,  and 
oppreffion  of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe  who  feed  upon 
them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being 
over-heated.  Exceflive  heat  caufes  a fever,  exalts 
the  animal  falts,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately 
with  the  flefh,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated.  For 
this  reafon,  butchers  fhould  be  feverely  punifhed 
who  over-drive  their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  chufe 
to  eat  the  flefh  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a high 
lever  j yet  that  is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle ; 
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ahd  the  fever  is  often  railed  even  to  the  degree  of 

madnefs.  , • , , i 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 

render  meat  unwholefome;  The  abominable  cuftoni 
of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with 
air,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day 
practifed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick, 
that  'the  very  idea  of  it  is  fufficient  to  difguft  a per- 
fon  of  any  delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes  from 
the  lhambleSk  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating 
meat  which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the 
lungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the 
very  worft  of  difeafes. 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the 

cellular  membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This 

makes  the  meat  feem  fetter,  and  likewife  Vveigh 

more,  but  is  notwithflanding  a very  pernicious  cuf- 

tom,  as  it  both  renders  the  meat  unwholefome  and 

unfit  for  keeping.  I feldoni  fee  a piece  of  meat  from 

the  fhambles,  where  the  bipod  is  not  diffufed  through 

the  cellular  texture.  T fhall  not  fav  that  this  is 
— ' ^ 

always  the  elfedt  of  defign  *,  but  l am  certain  it  is  not 
the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed  for  domefiic  ufe, 
and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems'  to  be  mofh 
frequently  fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may  in 
fome  meafure  be  owing  to  the  praiffice  of  carrying 
calves. from  a great  diflance  to  market,  by  which 
means  their  tender  flefli  is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their 
velfels  burfl. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  falted 
animal  food  as  the  Englifh,  which  is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy  and  its 
numerous  train  of  cbnfequences,  indigellion,  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriacifin,  &c.  Animal  food  was 
fureiy  defigncd  for  man,  and  with  a proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  molt  whplefome ; 
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but  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fifli,  and  fo-wl, 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All 
who  value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making 
One  meal  of  ilelh  or  fifli  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  this  ought  to  confilT;  of  one  kind  only. 

The  mod;  obflinate  feurvy  has  often  been  cured 
by  a vegetable  diet ; nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently 
do  more  in  that  difcafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more 
ufed  in  diet,  we  fliould  have  lefs  feurvy,  and  like- 
wife  fewer  putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers.  Frelh 
vegetables,  indeed,  come  to  be  daily  more  ufed  in 
diet  I this  laudable  practice  we  hope  will  continue  to 
gain  ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moifl;  nor  too 
dry.  Moift  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders 
the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live 
much  oil  tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become 
V’eak  ahd  unable  to  digeft;  folid  food  : hence  proceed 
hyfterics,  and  all  their  dreadful  confequences.  Ori 
the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the  folids 
in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  vifeid,  which 
difpofes  the  body  to  fevers  and  other  inflammatory' 
diforders. 

Much  has  been  faid  oh  the  111  effcfls  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous ; but  they  proceed 
rather  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any 
bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  uni- 
verfal  breakfaft  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; but  the 
morning  is  furely  the  mofi:  improper  time  of  the  day 
for  drinking  it.  Moll  delicate  perfons,  who,  by 
the  bye,  are  the  greateft  tea  drinkers,  cannot  eat 
any  thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after 
fading  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  cups, 
of  green  tea  without  eating  almofl:  any  bread,  it  mud 
hurt  them.  Good  tea,  taken  in  a moderate  quantity, 
not  too  drong,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  tiponan  empty 
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llomach,  will  feldotn  do  harru ; but  if  it  be  bad, 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
folid  food,  it  mufl;  have  many  ill  efFpdts. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  imwhole- 
fome,  which  arc  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  By 
jumbling  together  a number  of  different  ingredi- 
ents, in  order  to  make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich 
foup,  the  compofition  proves  almoft  a poilon.  All 
high  feafoning,  pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to 
luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach.  It  were 
well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  en- 
tirely prohibited.  Plain  roafling  or  boiling  is  all  that 
the  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are  fufficient  for 
people  in  health,  and  the  fick  have  ftill  lefs  need  of 
a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafts  of  moft  liquors, 
but  alfo  compofes  a great  part  of  our  folid  food,  as 
bread,  &c.  Good  water  muft  therefore  be  of  the 
greateft  importance  in  diet.  The-beft  water  is  that 
which  is  moft  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  fo- 
reign bodies.  Water  takes  up  parts  of  moft  bodies 
with  which  it  comes  into  contaft ; by  this  means  it 
is  often  impregnated  with  metals  or  minerals  of  a 
hurtful  or  poifono.us  nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants 
of  fome  hilly  countries  have  peculiar  difeafes,  which 
in  all  probability  proceed  from  the  water.  Thus 
the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  Eng- 
land, have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks. 
This  difeafe  is  generally  imputed  to  the  fnow  water  ; 
but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to 
the  minerals  in  the  mountains  through  which  the 
waters  pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies, 
it  generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tafte, 
fmell,  heat,  or  lome  other  fenftble  quality.  Our 
buftnefs  therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  com. 
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mon  ufe,  as  is  lighted,  and  without  any  particular 
colour,  tafle,  or  Imell.  In  mofl  places  of  Britain 
the  inhabitants  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  choice 
of  their  water ; and  few  things  would  contribute 
more  to  health  than  a due  attention  to  this  article. 
But  mere  indolence  often  induces  people  to  make 
life  of  the  water  that  is  neareft  to  them,  without  con- 
fidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
ftriflelf  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as 
many  difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by 
bad  water  ; and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at 
a great  expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration,  or  foft,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air, 
kc.  'are  fo  generally  known  that  it  is  unnecelfary  to 
fpend  time  in  explaining  them.  We  fliall  only,  in 
general,  advife  all  to  avoid  w'aters  which  ftagnate  long 
in  fmall  lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters 
often  become  putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  with  which  they  abound.  Even 
cattle  frequently  fuffer  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons, 
water  which  has  flood  long  in  fmall  refervoirs,  with- 
out being  fupplied  by  Iprings,  or  frefiiened  with 
, fliowers.  I have  known  the  fifli  die  in  flanding  wa- 
ter in  dry  feafons. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithrtanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againfl  by  many  writers,  flill  continue 
to  be  the  common  drink  of  alinofl  every  perfon  who 
can  afford  them-,  we  flrall  rather  endeavour  to  affift 
people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend  to 
condemn  what  cuflom,has  fo  firmly  eflabliflied,  It. 
is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind : it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  Inch  as 
are  ill  prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  flrong,  hurt 
digeflion  : and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  flrength- 
ened  by  them,  that  it  ts  weakened  and  relaxed. 
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Many  imagine  that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  without  drinking  ftrong  liquors  : this  is  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never  tafle  ftrong 
liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue  but 
alfo  live  much  longer,  than  thofe  who  ufe  them 
daily.  But,  fuppole  ftrong  liquors  did  enable  a 
man  to  do  more  work,  they  mult  neverthelefs  wafte 
the  powers  of  life,  and  occafton  premature  old  age. 
They  keep  up  a conllant  fever,  which  exhaufts  the 
fpirits,  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpofes  the  body  to 
numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well 
as  too  ftrong : when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  ei- 
ther be  drank  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead  : 
when  fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation 
not  being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and 
occafton  flatulencies ; and,  when  kept  till  ftale, 
they  turn  four  on  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 
For  this  reafon  all  malt- liquors,  cyder,  &c.  ought 
to  be  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and 
then  they  Ihould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  liquors  are 
kept  too.  long,  though  they  fhould  not  become  lour, 
yet  they  generally  contrad  a hardnefs  which  renders 
them  unwholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their 
own  liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  li- 
quors became  one  of  the  moft  general  branches  of 
buftnefs,  every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulte- 
rate them.  The  sreat  objed  both  to  the  makers 
and  venders  of  liquor  is,  to  render  it  intoxicating, 
and  give  it  the  appearance  of  age.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  this  may  be  done  by  other  ingredients 
than  thofe  which  ought  to  be  ufed  for  making  it 
ftrong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  thofe 
things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  render  li- 
quors heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  pradice  is 
very  common,  and  that  all  the  ingredients  ufed 
lor  this  purpofe  are  of  a narcotic  or  ftupefaefive 
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quality.  But  as  all  opiates  are  poifonous,  it  is  eafy 
to  fee  what  mufl;  be  the  confequence  of  their  general 
ule.  Though  they  do  not  kill  fuddenly,  yet  they 
hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and 
fpoil  the  digefllon. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept 
to  a proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they 
would  prove  real  bleffings  to  mankind.  But,  while 
they  are  ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and 
taken  to  excefs,  they  mull  have  many  pernicious 
elfedls. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  necelfary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  bellowed  in  order  to  have  it  found 
and  wholefome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only 
' necelTary  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  like- 
wife  properly  prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  un- 
wholefome  ingredients.  This,  however,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  Is  not  always  the  cafe  with  bread 
prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a trade  of  vending  it. 
Their  objeft  is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than,  to  con- 
fult  the  health.  The  bell  bread  is  that  which  is  nei- 
ther too  coarfe  nor  too  fine ; well  fermented,  and. 
made  of  wheat  flour,  or  rather  of  w'heat  and  rye 
mixed  together. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  ex- 
plain their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out 
their  effedls  in  different  conflitutions,  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  our  defign.  Inllead  of  a detail 
of  this  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  under- 
flood, and  of  courfe  little  attended  to,  we  fliall  only 
mention  the  following  eafy  rules  with  refpeft  to  the 
choice  of  alimentc 

Perfons  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
digeflion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  nourifh- 
ing  ; and  they  Ihould  take  fulficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air. 
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Such  as  abound  with  blood  Ihould  be  fparlng  in 
jthe  ule  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourilhiug,  ^ 

/at  meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like,  i heir 
food  ihould  confift  chiefly  of  bread  and  other  vege» 
table  fubfliances ; and  their  drink  onght  to  be  water, 
whey,  or  fmail  beer. 

Fat  people  Ihould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nouriflilng 
jdiet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  raddifli,  garlic^ 
fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote  per- 
fpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  (hould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like  j and  they  ought  to  take  much 
excrcife  and  little  lleep. 

- Thofe  who  are  too  lean  muft  follow  an  oppofit? 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  the  flomach,  fhould  live  much  on 
animal  food  ; and  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  hot 
alkaline  eradiations,  ought  to  ufe  a diet  conufling 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affedled  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifeid,  or  hard 
of  digeflion,  all  faked  or  fmoke-dried  proyifions,  and 
whatever  is  auflere,  acid,"  or  apt  to  turn  four  on 
the  flomach,  Their  food  fflonld  be- light,  fpare,  cool, 
and  of  an  opening  nature. . 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fulted  to  the  age 
and  conflitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life  ; a 
fedentary  or  lludious  perfon  fhould  live  more  fparinglv 
than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors.  Many  ' 
kinds  of  food  will  nourifli  a peafant  very  w'dl  which 
would  be  almofl  indigeflible  to  a citizen  ; and  the 
latter  will  live  up>on  a diet  on  which  thp  former  would 
flarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conflant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  feme  bad  ef- 
fedls.^  Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  tiie  great  variety 
of  aliment  which  fhe  has  provided  for  man,  and 
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likewife  by  giving  him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds 
of  food. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe, 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  tq 
increafe  it : for  example,  a gouty  perfon  fhould 
not  indulge  in  rich  wines,  flrong  foups,  or  gravies, 
and  fliould  avoid  all  acids. . One  who  is  troubled 
with  the  gravel  ought  to  fliun  all  auflere  and 
aftringent  aliments ; and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic 
fhould  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  failed  provifions, 
&c. 

In  the  firfl;  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  but  nourifliing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food 
that  is  fplid,  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is 
moft  proper  for  the  date  of  manhood.  The  diet 
fuited  to  the  lafh  period  of  life,  when  nature  is 
upon  the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the 
firfl.  It  fliould  be  lighter  and  more  fucculent  than 
, that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewife  more  frequently 
taken. 

It  is  not  only  neceffary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
vvholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  faffing  will  atone  for  excels ; but 
this,  inflead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  When  -the  flomach  and  inteffines  are  over 
diflendcd  M'ith  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and, 
by  long  faffing,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with 
w'ind.  1 hus,  either  gluttony  or  faffing  deflroys  the 
powers  of  digeffion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only 
neceffary  for  repairing  the  continual  wafte  of  our 
bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  fluids  found  and 
fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  mofl  healthy 
flate,  have  a conflant  tendency  to  putrefadlion, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent  fupplies 
of  frefli  nourifhment : when  that  is  wanting  too 

long,  the  putrefacHon  often  proceeds  fo  far  as  to 
occafion  very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we 
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may  learn  the  neceffity  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon 
can  enjoy  a good  hate  of  health,  whofe  veflels  are  ei- 
ther frequently  overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  de- 
prived of  frefn  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Long  fafting  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  peo- 
ple ; it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  pre- 
vents their  growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the 
aged.  Molt  perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  af- 
fli£ted  with  wind:  this  complaint  is  not  only  in- 
creafed,  but  even  rendered  dangerous,  and  often 
fatal,  by  long  fafting.  Old  people,  when  their  fto- 
machs  are  empty,  are  frequently  feized  with  gid- 
dinefs,  head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe  complaints 
may  generally  be  removed  by  a piece  of  bread  and 
a glafs'  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other-  folid  food; 
which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  preventing 
them. 

It  is  more  than_  probable,  that  many  of  the 
fudden  deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life,  are  occafioned  by  fafting  too  long, 
as  it  exhaufts  the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with 
wind;  we  would  therefore  advife  people  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  never  to  allow  their  ftomachs  to  be  too 
long  empty.  Many  people  take  nothing  but  a few 
cups  of  tea  and  a little  bread,  from  nine  o’clock 
at  night  till  three  or  four  next  afternoon.  Such  may 
be  faid  to  fall  almoft  three-foprths  of  their  time.. 
This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate 
the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind ; 
all  which  might  be  prevented  by  a folid  break- 
faft. 

It  is  a very  common  praftice  to' eat  alightbreak- 
faft  and  a heavy  fupper.  This  cuftom  ought  to 
be  reverfed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  fupper 
fhoq^ld  be  very  light;  but’  the  breakfaft  ought  al- 
ways to  be  folid.  If  any  one  eats  a light  'fupper, 
goes  foon  to  bed,  and  riles  betimes  in  the  morning. 
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he  will  be  fure  to  find  an  appetite  for  his  breakfafl, 
and  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  ftrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fuffer  fo 
much  from  fafting  as  the  weak  and  delicate ; but 
they  run  great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  reple- 
tion. Many  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effect 
of  a plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veffels. 
Strong  people,  in  high  health,  have  generally  a great 
quantity  of  blood  and  other  humours.  When  thefe 
are  fuddenly  increafed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and 
nourifhing  diet,  the  veffels  become  too  much  dif- 
tended,  and  obftrudtions  and  inflammations  enfue. 
Hence  fo  many  people  are  feized  with  inflammatory 
and  eruptive  fevers,  apoplexies,  &c.  after  a feafl;  or 
debauch. 

All  great  and  hidden  changes  In  diet  are  dan- 
gerous. What  the  flomach  has  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  dlgeft,  though  lefs  wholefome,  will 
agree  better  with  it  than  food  of  a more  falutary 
nature  to  which  it  has  not  been  ufed.  When  there- 
fore a change  becomes  neceffary,  it  ought  always 
to  be  made  gradually  ; a hidden  tranfition  from  a 
poor  and  low,  to  a rich  and  luxurious  diet,  or  the 
contrary,  might  fo  diflurb  the  functions  of  the  body 
as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  occahon  death 
itfelf. 

When  we  recomnjend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underftood  as  condemning  every  fmall  de- 
viation from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoflible  for  people 
at  all  times  to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excels,  and 
living  too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmallefl: 
deviation  dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be  prudent 
;o  vary  a little,  fometimes  taking  more,  fometimes 
Jefs,  than  the  ufual  quantity  of  meat  and  drink, 
provided  always  that  a due  regard  be  had  to  mode- 
ration. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  AIR. 

UNWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caiife 
of  difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  arif- 
ing  from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention  to 
what  they  eat. or  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what  goes 
into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often  more 
fuddenly  fatal  than  the  former. 

^ Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  moft  bo- 
dies with  which  it  comes  in  contaft,  and  is  often  fo 
:pepleni(lied  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to  oc- 
cafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  eftefls 
feldom  happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their 
guard  againft  them.  The  lefs  perceptible  influences 
of  bad  air  prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind  j 
we  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  fome 
of  thefe,  and  to  fhew  whence  the  danger  chiefly 
arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholefome  : for  example,  that  which  is 
too  hot  diffipates  thewatry  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts 
the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  adufl:  and 
thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory  fe- 
vers, cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obftrufts 
the  perfpiration,  conftringes  the  folids,  and  condenfes 
the  fluids.  It  occafions  rheumatifms,  coughs,  and 
catarrhs,  with  other  difeafes  of  the  throat  and  breaft. 
A^ir  that  is  too  molfl  deftroys  the  elafticity  or  fpring 
of  the  folids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax  conflitutions, 
and  difpofes  the  body  to  agues,  or  intermitting  fe- 
vers, dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
^nto  ofte  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  circulation, 

it 
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it  foon  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that 
delicate  perfons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  fick  or  faint  in 
crowded  churches,  afTemblies,  or  any  place  where 
the  air  is  injured  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the 
like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  contaminate 
the  air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed 
repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur^ 
fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours 
continually  arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fub- 
llances,  as  dunghills,  flaughter-houfes,  &c.  All  pof- 
fible  care  ftould  be  taken  to  keep  the  ftreets  of  large 
towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a 
free  current  through  them.  They  ought  likewife 
to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends  more  to  pol- 
lute and  contaminate  the  air  of  a city  than  dirty 
flreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church-^ 
yards  in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether 
this  be*  the  effe6l  of  ancient  fuperflition,  or  owing 
to  the  increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no 
confequence.  Whatever  ,gave  rife  to  the  cuflom, 
it  is  a bad  one.  It  is  habit  alone  which  reconciles 
us  to  thefe  things;  by  means  of  which  the  mofl  ri- 
diculous, nay  pernicious  cuftoms,  often  become  fa- 
cred.  Certain  it  is,  that  thoufands  of  putrid  car- 
caffes,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  a place 
where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail  to  taint  it  ; and 
that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into  the  lungs,  muH 
occafion  difeafes 

Burying  within  churches  Is  a pradHce  flill  more 
deteflable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good, 

^ In  moft  eaftern  countries  it  was  cuflomary  to  bury  the  dead 
at  feme  diftance  from  any  town.  As  this  practice  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  alio  the  Roinans,  it  is  llrange  that  the 
weftern  parts  of  Europe  ihould  not  have  followed  their  example, 
ill  a cuRom  fo  truly  laudable. 
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snd  the  effluvia  from  putrid  carcaffes  luuft  render  it 
Hill  worfe.  Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings 
with  arched  roofs.  They  are  leldom  open  above  oiice 
a week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  win- 
dows, and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occafions  that 
damp,  mufty,  unwholefome  fmell,  which  one  feels 
upon  entering  a church,  and  renders  it  a very  unfafe 
place  for  the  weak  and  valetudinary.  Thefe  incon- 
veniencies  might,  in  a great  meafure,  be  obviated,  by 
prohibiting  all  perfons  from  burying  within  churches, 
by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a ftream  of 
frelh  air  to  pafs  frequently  through  them,  by  opening 
oppofite  doors  and  windows 

Wherever  air,  fiagnates  long,  It  becomes  unwhole- 
fome. Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in  jails 
not  only  contract  malignant  fevers  themfelves,  but 
often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many 
of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  pof- 
fefl'ed  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better 
than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the 
very  lurking  places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  dif- 
eafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  feldom  enjoy  good 
health  ; and  their  children  commonly  die  young.  In 
the  choice  of  a houfe,  thofe  who  have  it  in  their 
power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greateft  attention  to 
open  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented 
to  make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can 
be  wholefome  unlefs  the  air  has  a free  palfage 
through  it.  For  which  reafon  houfes  ought  daily 
to  be  ventilated,  by  opening  oppofite  windov/s, 
and  admitting  a current  of  frelh  air  into  every 
room.  Beds,  inftead  of  being  made  up  as  foon  as 
people  rife  from  them,  ought  to  be  turned  down, 
and  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  from  the  open  windows 

* One  cannot  pafs  through  .a  large  church  or  cathedral,  even 
in  fummer,  without  feeling  cj^ulic  chilly’. 
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through  the  day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious  va- 
pour, and  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  Jails,  fhips,  &c.  where  that  cannot 
- be  conveniently  done,  ventilators  fhould  be  ufed. 
The  method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing 
frefh  air,  by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a moft  falu- 
tary  invention,  and  is  indeed  the  moft  ufeful  of 
all  our  modern  medical  improvements.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  univerfal  application,  and  is  fraught  with 
numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in  health  and 
ficknefs.  In  all  places,  where  numbers  of  people  are 
crowded  together,  ventilation  becomes  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary. 

Air  which  ftagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c. 
is  extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills 
almoft  as  quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon, 
people  fliould  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars 
that  have  been  long  ihut,  or  going  down  into  deep 
wells  or  pics,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  kept  clofe 
covered  *. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  I his  conduct  is  very  im^ 
prudent.  A bed  chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired ; as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  ftiut.  If  a fire  be 
kept  in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room  becomes 
ftill  greater.  Numbers  have  been  ftifled  when  alleep 
by  a fire  in  a fmall  apartment,  which  is  always 
hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs, 
to  fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  poffible, 
to  fleep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the 

* We  have  daily  accounts  ef  pcrfons  who  lofe  thcir  llves  by  go- 
ing down  into  deep  wells  and  6ther  places  where  the  air  llagnatcs  ; 
all  Ihefe  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting  down  a 
lighted  candle  before  them,  and  ilopping  when  piey  pciceivc  it  go 
out  j yet  this  precaution,  limplc  as  it  is,  is  fcldom  ufed. 
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night  will,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of 
it  through  the  day.  This  pradice  would  have  a greater 
effedt  in  prefer ving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  com- 
monly imagined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  pofTible,  to 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurt- 
ful to  the  afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  per- 
fons flrould  avoid  cities  as  they  would  the  plague^ 
The  hypochondriac  are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it. 

I have  often  feen  perfons  fo  much  afflifted  with  this 
malady  while  in  town,  that  it  feemed  impoflible 
for  them  to  live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the 
country,  were  immediately  relieved.  The  fame 
obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  nervous  and  hy- 
fleric  women.  Many  people,  indeed,  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to*change  their  fituation  in  - quell  of 
better  air.  All  we  can  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that 
they  Ihould  go  as  often  abroad  into  the  open  air 
as  they  can,  that  they  Ihould  admit  frelh  air  fre- 
quently into  their  houfes,  and  take  care  to  keep  them 
very  clean. 

It  was  neceflary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
furround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  Tingle  houfes, 
with  high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obftrudUng  the  free 
current  of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp 
and  unwholefome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  molt 
parts  of  this  country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  ad- 
mit a free  pallage  to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to 
Air  and  Cleanliness  would  tend  more  to  preferve 
the  health  of  mankind,  than  all  the  prefcriptions  of 
the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting  or 
thick  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  un- 
wholefome. Wood  not  only  obltrufts  the  free  cur- 
rent of  the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of 
moill  exhalations,  which  render  it  conllantly  damp. 
-Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a proper  dillance  from  a 
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houfe,  but  fliould  never  be  planted  too  near  It,  efpea 
dally  in  a flat  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen’s 
feats  in  England  are  rendered  very  unwholefome  from 
the  great  quantity  of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

Houfes  fituated  in  low  rntirfhy  countries,  or  near 
large  lakes  of  llagnating  water,  or  moated  round,  are 
likewife  unwholefome.  Waters  which  ftagnate  not 
only  render  the  air  damp,  but  lead  it  with  putrid 
exhalations,  which  produce  the  moll  dangerous  and 
fatal  dileafes.  . Thole  who  are  obliged  to  inhabit 
marfhy  countries,  ought  to  make  choice  of  the  dryeft 
fituatioiis  they  can  find,  to  live  generoufly,  and  to 
pay  the  flridlefl  regard  to  clean  liiiefs. 

If  frelli  air  be  neceiTary  for  thoie  in' health,  it  is  flill 
more  fo  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives 
for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  mufl  be 
kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly 
enter  the  chamber  where  a patient  lies,  without  being 
ready  to  faint,  by  reafon  of  the  hot  fuftbeating  fmell. 
How  this  mufl  alfe£l  the  fick,  any  one  may  judge. 
No  medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  fick  as  frelh  air. 
It  is  the  moft  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  admi- 
niflered  with  prudence.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  random  upon  the 
fick.  Frefh  air  is  to  be  let  into  the  chamber  gradu- 
ally, and,  if  poflible,  by  opening  the  windows  of 
fome  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  iprink- 
ling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.' frequently  with  vinegar,  juice 
1 of  lemon,  or  any  other  llrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded  into 

the  fame  houfe,-  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the 

fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admiflion  of  frefh  air 

becomes  abfolutely  neceflary.  Infirmaries,  hoi'pi- 

tals,  &c.  are  often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of 

proper  ventilation,  that  the.  fick  run  more  hazard 

irom  them  than  from  the  difeafe.  his  is  particu- 
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larly  the  cafe  when  putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and 
other  infedtious  difeafes  prevail. 

Phyficians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hofpi- 
tals,  ought,  for  their  own  faiety,  to  take  care  that 
they  be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are 
obliged  to  fpend  moll  of  their  time  arnonglt  the  Tick, 
run  great  hazard  of  being  themfelves  infected  when 
the  air  is  bad.  All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  reception 
for  the  fick,  ought  to  have  an  open  fituation,  at  fome 
diftance  from  any  great  town,  and  luch  patients  as 
labour  under  any  infectious  difeafe  ought  never  to  be 
fuffered  to  come  near  the  reft  *. 

• --  - ■ - - . ■ -f  I , , ...j 
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Many  people  look  upon  the  neceffity  man  is 
under  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a 
curfe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  necelfaiy 
than  food  for  the  prefervation  of  health  ; thofe  whom 
poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only 
' the  mofl  healthy,  but  generally  the  mofl  happy  part 
' of  mankind.  Induftry  feldom  fails  to  place  them 
above  want,  and  activity  ferves  them  inftead  of  phyfic. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the 
culture  of  the  ground.  The  great  increafe  of  inha- 
bitants in  infant  colonies,  and  the  longevity  of  fuch 
as  follow  agriculture  every  where,  evidently  prove  it 
to  be  the  moft  healthful  as  well  as  the  molt  ufelul  ' 
employment. 

* A year  feldom  pafles  that  we  do  not  hear  of  fome  hofpital 
phyfician  or  furgeon  having  loll  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever  caught 
from^  his  patients.  For  this  they  have  themfelves  alone  to  blame, 
riieir  patients  are  cither  in  an  improper  fituation,  or  they  are  too 
carelefs  with  regard  to  their  own  condufl. 
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The  love  of  aftivity  fliews  itfelf  very  early  m man. 
So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  can- 
not be  reflrained  from  exercife,  even  , by  the  fear  of 
puniflimcnt.  Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a ftrong 
proof  of  Its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofitlon 
in  vain.  It  feems  to  be, a catholic  law  throughout  the 

whole  animal  creation,  that  no  creature,"  without  ex- 
ertife,  fliould  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  fubfift- 
ence.  Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much 
of  it  as  is  neceffary.  Fie  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as 
are  under  his  diredion,  deviate  from  this  original 
law,  and  they  fufter  accordingly. 

Inadivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids,  which,  difpofes  the  body  to  innu- 
merable difeafes.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed,  neither 
the  digeftion,  nor  any  of  the  fecretions  can  be  duly 
performed.  In  this  cafe,  the  worft  confeqttenees 
inuft  enfue.  How  can  perfons  who  loll  all  day  in 
eafy  chairs,  and  fleep  all  night  on  beds  of  down, 
fail  to  be  relaxed  ? Nor  do  fu(ih  greatly  mend  the 
matter^  who  never  ftir  abroad  but  in  a coach,  fedan, 
or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces  of  luxury  are  be^ 
come  fo  .common^  that  the  inhabitants  of  great 
towns  feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  lofmg  the  ufe  of 
their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one  to 
walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous 
would  it  feem,  to  a perfon  unacquainted  with  modern 
luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy  fwinging 
along  on  the  fhbulders  of  their  fellow-creatures ! or 
to  fee  a fat  carcafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  occafioned 
by  inactivity,  dragged  through  the  ftreets  by  half  a 
dozen  ho«es  * I 

* It  !g  not  neccOity,  but  fadiion,  wlilch  makes  the  ufe  of  car- 
riages fo  common.  There  are  many  people  who  have  not  e.vercife 
eno'.igh  to  keep  their  humours  wliolefome,  who  yet  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  make  a vifit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a coach  or 
Icdan,  left  they  fhould  be  looked  down  upon-  Strange,  that  men, 
fliould  be  fuch. fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  tlie  ufe  of  their  limbs, 
or  to  throwaway  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  apiece  of  vanity, 
r*r  fo  comply  with  a ridiculous  fcifluuu  ! 
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Glandular  obflruftions,  now  fo  common,  gene- 
rally proceed  from  inadivlty.  Thefe  are  the  moft 
obftinate  of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kid- 
nies,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  func- 
tions, health  is  feldom  impaired  ; but  when  they  fail, 
nothing  can  reftore  it.  Exercife  is  almoft  the  only 
cure  we  know  for  glandular  obftr-uftions indeed, 
it  does  not  always  fucceed  as  a remedy ; but  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom  fail  to  prevent 
thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in  due  time.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that,  araongfl  thofe  who  take  fuffi- 
cient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes,  or  thofe  of  the  lym- 
phatic. fyftem,  are  very  little  known  ; whereas  the  in- 
dolent and  inadtive  are  feldom  free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conflant  companions  of  inac- 
tivity. Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace 
and  flrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs 
train  of  difeafes  with  proceed  from  a relaxed  flate  of 
thefe  organs. . W e feldom  hear  the  adlive  or  labori- 
ous complain  of  nervous  difeafes;.  thefe  arc  referved 
for  the  fons  of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have  been 
completely  cured  of  thefe  diforders  by  being  reduced, 
from  a flate  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their  daily 
bread.  This  plainly  points  out  the  fources  from 
whence  nervous  difeafes  flow,  and -the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  irapoffible  to  enjoy  health,  where 
the  perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on  ; but  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  negledled.  When 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpira- 
tion is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rbeumatifm,  &c.  Ex- 
ercife alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes 
'which  cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others 
where  medicine  proves  ineftedlual. 

A late  author*,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  hcajth, 
fays  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make 
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cxercife  a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recom- 
mend this,  not  only  to  the  w'eak  and  valetudinary, 
but  to  all  whofe  buhnefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take 
lufficientexercile,  as  fedentary  artificers*,  fhopkeepers, 
Itudious  perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ufe  exercife  a» 
regularly  as  they  take  food.  This  might  generally  be 
done  without  any  interruption  to  bufinefs  or  real  lofs 
of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than 
the  modern  cuftom  .of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a 
morning.  This  is  the  general  practice  in  great  towns. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or 
nine  o’clock;  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the. 
befi:  time  for  exercife,  while  the  ilomach  is  empty, 
and  the  body  refrelhed  with  lleep.  Befides,  the 
morning  air  braces  and  llrengthens  the  nerves,  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a cold 
bath.  Let  any  one  who  has  been  accuftomed  to 
lie  a-bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or 
feven,  fpend  a couple  of  hours  in  walking,  riding, 
or  any  active  diveffion  without  doors,  and  he  will 
find  his  fpirits  cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day, 
his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  flrength- 
ened.  Cufiom  foon  renders  early  lifing  agreeable. 


* Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  he  followed  by  wo- 
men. They  bear  confinement  much'  better  than  men,  and  are 
fitter  for  every  kind  of  bufinefs  which  does  not  require  much 
Ib'cngth.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a hilly  fellow  makjng 
pins,  needles,  or  watch  wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious 
parts  of  hulbandry  are' carried  on  by  the  other  lex.  T.  he  faft  is, 
we  want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the 
other  fex  are  rendered  ufelefs  for  want  of  occupations  fuited  tp 
tlieir  flrength,  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments, 
we  flioiild  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  pvoflitute  themfelvcs 
for  bread,  nor  find  fuch  a want  of  men  for  the  important  pur- 
pofes  of  navigation,  agriculture,  &c.  An  eminent  filk  manufac- 
turer told  me,  that  he  found  women  anfwer  better  for  that  bufi- 
nefs  than  men  ; and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a great  many  girls 
apprentices  as  filk  weavers.  1 hope  hip  example  will  be  o o.wt 
by  many  others.  j 
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and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of 

health.  _ • • r • 

The  inaftive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains 

of  the  ftoinach,  flatulences,  indigeflions,  &c.  1 hefe 

complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are 
not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be 
cured  by  a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which  in- 
deed they  feldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercife,  if  poflible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in 
the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various 
methods  may  be  contrived  for  exerciflng  the  body 
within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing,  &c. 
It  is  not  neceifary  to  adhere  flriftly  to  any  particular 
kind  of  exercife.  The  befl;  way  is  to  take  them 
by  turns,  and  to  ufe  that  longed  which  is  niofl; 
fuitable  to  the  ffrength  and  conllitution.  Thole 
kinds  of  exercife  which  give  action  to  moll  of  the 
bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walk- 
ing, running,  riding,  digging,  rubbing  furniture,  and 
fuch  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  adtive  and  manly 
diverfions  are  now  fo  little  praclifed.  DiveiTions 
make  people  take  more  exercife*' than  they  otherwife 
would  do,  and  are  of  the  greatefl  fervice  to  fuch  as 
are  not  under  the  neceffity  of  labouring  for  their 
bread.  As  aftive  diverfions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a 
fedentary  kind  feein  to  prevtiil.  Sedentary  diverfions 
are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  confume  time.  Inflead  of 
relieving  the  mind,  they  often  require  more  thought 
than  either  ftiidy  or  bufinefs.  Every  thing  that  in/- 
duces  people  to  fit  {fill,  unlefs  it  be  fome  neceifary 
employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diverfions  which  alFord  the  bed  exercife 
are,  hunting,  fhooting,  playing  at  cricket,  handball, 
golff*,  &c.  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote  per- 

fpiration, 

* GolfF  is  a dlverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is 
Well  calculated  tor  cxcrcifing  the  body,  aud  may  always  be  taken 
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fpiratlon,  and  the  other  fecretions.  They  likewlfe 
ftrengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and  agility  to 
the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours  a- 
day  on  horfeback ; thofe  who  cannot  ride,  fhould  em- 
ploy the  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  fhould  never 
be  continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  prevents  the 
< benefit  of  exercife,  and  inllead  of  flrengtheui*ig  the 
bodv  tends  to  weaken  it. 

, J * ' 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of 
neceffity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercifeun, 
the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  from  it  af- 
terwards. This  is  the  cafe  of  mofl  hypochondriac  and 
gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difcafes  in  a great 
meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mecha- 
nical employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement 
of  manufadure,  is  a queftion  of  no  importance.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to  amufe 
and  exercife  themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might  have 
many  good  effeds.  They  would  at  leafl  derive  as 
much  honour  from  a few  maflerly  fpecimens  of  their 
own  workmanfhip,  as  from  the  charader  of  having 
ruined  mofl  of  their  companions  by  gaming  or  drink- 
ing. Befides,  men  of  leifure,  by  applying  themfelves 
to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve  them,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafipns  difeafes,  and  renders 
Nincn  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of 
vice.  To  . fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than  to' 
call  him  vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in 

in  fuch  moderation,  as  neither  to  over  heat  nor  fatigue.  It  has 
greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  thofe  games 
which  cannot  be  played  without  violence.  _ 
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feme  ufeful  purfuit,  is  conftantly  in  quell  of  ideal 
pleafures,  or  imprelfed' with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome 
imaginary  evil.  From  thefe  foinces  proceed  mofi,of 
the  njiferies  of  mankind.  Certainly  man  was  never 
intended  to  be  idle.  Inaftivity  fruftrates  the  very  de- 
fign  of  his  creation  ; whereas  an  aftive  life  is  the  bell 
guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greatdl  preferyative  of 
health.  , 1 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

SL  E E P,  as'  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly 
regulated.  Too  little  fleep  weakens  the  nerves, 
exhaufls  the  fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes  ; and 
too  much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs, 
and  difpofes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other 
complaints  of  a fimilar  nature.  A medium  ought 
therefore  to  be  obferved  ; but  this  is  not  eafv  to 
fix.  Children  require  more  fleep  than  grown  per- 
fons,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat 
and  drinlc  freely,  than  thqfe  who  live  abflemioufly. 
Befidcs,  the  real  quantity  of  fleep  cannot  be  mea-. 
fured  by  time,j  as  one  perfon  will  be  more  refreflied 
by  five  or  fix  hours  Heep,  than  another  by  eight  or 
ten.  , 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take' as  mucl;i 
fleep  as  they  jaleafe  ; but,  for  adults,  fix  or  feven 
hours  is  certainly  fufficient,  and  no  one  ought  ex- 
ceed eight.  Thofe  vvho  liq  a-bed  more  than  eight 
hours  may  flumber,  but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
(leep ; fuch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore- 
part of  the  night,  fink  to  reft  tovyard-s  morning,  and 
flofe  till  noon.  The  beft  way  to  make  fleep  found 
and  refrefhing  is  to  rife  betimes.  The  cuftom  of 
lying  a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only  makes  the 
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fleep  lefs  refrefliing,  but  relaxes  the  folids,  and  greatly 
weakens  the  conflitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the'  proper  feafon 
for  lleep.  Nothing  more  certainly  dellroys  the  con- 
Ib'tution  than  night-watching.  It  is  great  pity  that 
a practice  fo  deftrudUve  to  health  fliould  be  fo 
much  in  falhion.  Flow  quickly  the  want  of  reft 
in  due  fealbn  will  blaft  the  mod  blooming  com- 
plexion, or  ruin  the  belt  conftitution,  is  evident 
from  the  ghaftly  countenances  of  thofe  who,  as 
the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into 
day. 

I'o  make  deep  refredring,  the  following  things  are 
requifite  : Firlt,  to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open 
air ; to  avoid  drong  tea  or  coffee  ; next,  to  eat  a light 
fupper  ; and  ladly,  to  lie  down  with  a mind  as  cheer- 
ful and  ferene  as  poffible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
deep,  as  well  as  too  little.  Wefeldom,  however, 
hear  the  aftive  and  laborious  complain  of  red-' 
lefs  nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and  dothful  who 
generally  have  thefe  complaints,  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  abed  of  dowm  fhould  not  be  refredring  to  aper- 
fon  who  fits  all  day  in  an  eafy  chair  ? A great  part  of 
the  pleafure  of  lifq  confids  in  alternate  red  and  mo- 
tion ; but  they  who  neglect  the  latter  can  never  relidr 
the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys  more,  true  luxury 
in  plain  food  and  found  deep,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
fumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows,  where  exercife 
is  wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  deep,  is  true 
even  to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed 
the  lead  at  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uneafy  nights ; 
and,  if  they  fall  adeep,  the  load  and  opprelfion 
on  their  domach  and  fpirits  occafion  frightful 
dreams,  broken  and  didurbed  repofe,  the  night- 
mare, &c.  Were  the  fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed 
with  a light  fupper,  or  fit  up  till  that  ipeal  Avas 
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i pretty  well  digefted,  they  w^ould  enjoy  found  deep, 
and  rife  refrefhed  and  cheerful.  T here  are  indeed 
fome  people  who  cannot  fleep  unlefs  they  have  eat 
fome  folid  food  at  night,  but  this  does  not  imply 
the  necelfity  of  a heavy  lupper ; befides,  thefe  are 
generally  perfons  w'ho  have  accuftomed  themfelves 
to  this  method,  and  w'ho  do  not  take  a fufficien^ 
quantity  of  folid  food  and  exercife  through  the  day. 

Nothing  more  certainly  diflurbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldoni 
enjoys  found  fleep.  This  greatefl;  of  human  blefl- 
ings  flies  , the  wretched,  and  vifits  the  happy,  the 
cheerful,  and  the  gay.  This  is  a fufficient  reafoii 
why  every  man  fliould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafv  in  his 
mind  as  poflible  when  he  goes  to  reft:  Many,  by 

indulging  grief  and  anxious  thought,  have  baniflred 
found  fleep  fo  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards 
enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night, 
is  generally  reckoned  moft  refreflring.  Whether 
this  be  the  effed  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay  ; but 
as  moft  people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed 
when  young,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  fleep,  at  this 
feafon,  will  prove  moft  refreflring  to  them  ever  after. 
Whether  the  fore-part  of  the  night  be  beft  for  fleep 
or  not,  furely  the  fote-part  of  the  day  is  fitteft  both 
for  bufinefs  and  amufement.  I hardly  ever  knew 
an  early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy  a good  ft  ate  of 
health  *. 

Of  Clothing. 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate. 
Cuftoni  has  no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this 

* Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  fituatlon  of  life,  have 
lived  to  u good  old  age  ; nay  fome  have  enjoyed  this  blelling  whofe 
plan  of  hving  was  by  no  means  regular  : but  it'cmifiils  with  obfer- 
vation,  that  all  very  old  men  liave  been  early  i ilers.  This  is  the 
only  circuinftanqe  attending  longevity  to  which  1 never  knew  an 
exception. 
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article  ; but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature 
of  things  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for 
an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and-  the  ifland  of  Jar 
inaica.  It  is  not  indeed  necefl'ary  to  obiferve  an  exadt 
proportion  between  the  quantity  of  clothes  vve  wear, 
and  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit  ; but, 
at  the  fame  time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid' 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country,  ths 
frequency  and  violence  of  ftorms,  &c. 

In  yo,uth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpL 
ration  free,  jt  is  lefs  necelfary  to  cover  the  body  with 
a great  quantity  of  clothes  ; but  in  the  decline  of 
life,  when  the  fkin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours 
more  cool,  the  clothing  fliould  be  increafed.  Many 
difeafes  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from  a 
defedt  of  perfpiration  : thefe  may,  in  feme  meafure, 
be  prevented  by  a fuitable  addition  to  the  clothing, 
or  by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  difeharge  from  the  fkin,  as  clothes  made 
'of  wool,  cotton,  or  the  like. 

The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough 
for  fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for 
winter.  The  greateft  caution,  however,  is  neceflary 
in  making  thefe  changes.  We  ought  neither  to 
put  off  our  winter  clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our 
fummer  ones  too  long.  In  this  country,  the  winter 
often  fets  in  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and  we  have 
frequently  cold  weather  even  alter  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fummer  months.  It  would  likewife 
be  prudent  not  to  make  the  change  all  at  once,  but 
to  do  it  gradually  ; and  indeed  the  changes  of  ap- 
parel in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfiderable, 
efpecially  among  thofe  who  have  not  paffed  the  meri- 
dian of  life  *. 

Clothes 

* TJjat  colds  M more  than  plagues , old  obferyatlon  ; and, 

with  regard  to  this  country,  it  holds  flriiftly  true.  Every  perfon 
of  difeernment,  however, . will  perceive,  that  mod  of  the 
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Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being 
made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  va- 
nity. Mankind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered 
clothes  in  this  view  ■,  accordingly  their  fafliion  and 
figure  have  been  continually  varying,  with  very 
Iktle  regard  either  to  health,  the  climate,  or  con- 
veniency  : a farthingale,  for  example,  may  be  very 
neceflary  in  hot  fouthern  climates,  but  furely  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of  the 
north. 

Even  the  human  fliape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  oetter 
believe  that  mankind  would  be  monfters  without 
its  affiftance.  All  attempts  of  this  naturq|,;are  highly 
pernicious.  The  moft  deflrudlive  of  them  in  this 
country  is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bow- 
els into  as  narrow  a compafs  as  poffible,  to  procure, 
what  is  falfely  called,  a fine  fhape  *.  By  this  prac- 
tice the  addon  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  motion 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almoft  all  the  vital 
fundllons,  are  obftrufted.  Hence  proceed  indigef- 
tions,  fyncopes,  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  confump- 
tions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  complaints  fo  common 
among  females. 

The  feet  likewife  often  fuffer  by  prefliire.  How 
a fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will 
not  pretend  to  fay  ; but  certain  it  is,  that  this  no- 
tion has  made  many  perfons  lame.  Almoft  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind  are  troubled  with  corns  : a dif- 


whlch  prove  fo  deflni£bve  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Britain,  are  ov/iiig 
to  their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.,  A few  warm  days  in 
March  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garments, 
without  conlidering  that  our  moft  penetrating  colds  generally  hap- 
pen in  the  fpting. 

* This  madnefs  feems  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  mothers 
in  every  age  and  country.  Terence,  in  his  Comedy  of  the  Eu- 
nuch, ridicules  the  Roman  matrons  f^or  attempting  to  mend  the 
fliapc  of  their  daughters. 
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eafe  that  is  feldoin  or  never  occafioned  but  by  flralt 
flioes.  Corns  are  not  only  very  troublefome,  but 
by  rendering  people  unable  to  walk,  they  may 
likewife  be  confidered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  other 
difeafes 

The  fize  arid  figure  of  the  fhoe  ought  certainly 
to  be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  arc 
as  well  fliaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the 
toes  as  free  and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers;  yet 
few  perlbns  in  the  advanced  period  of  life  are  able 
to  make  any  ufe  of  their  toes.  They  are  generally, 
by  narrow  flioes,  fqueezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often 
laid  over  one  another  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  ren- 
dered altogether  incapable  of  motion.  Nor  is  the 
high  heel  lefs  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A lady 
may  feem  taller  for  walking  on.  her  tiptoes,  but  flie 
will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  flrains  her 
joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  floop,  and  ut- 
terly deftroysal),  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  motion: 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  flioes  with  high  heels  and 
narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  faid 
to  walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c. 
when  draw’n  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free 
motion  and  ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are 
bound,  but  likewife  obllruft  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  nourifliment  and 
growth  of  thefe  parts,  and  occafions  various  dif- 
eafes. Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  Hocks, 
cravats,  necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous. 
They  obflrucl  the  blood  in  its  courfe  from  the 
brain,  by  which  means  headachs,  vertigoes,  apo- 

* We  often  fee  -perfons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  tlic 
nails  of  their  toes  having  grown  into  the  flelh,  and  frequently  hear 
«f  mortifications  proceeding  from  this  caufe.  All  thele,  and  many 
other  iiiconvcniencics  attending  the  feet,  mull  be  imputed  folely 
to  the  ufe  of  (hort  and  llrait  Ihoes. 
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plexles,  and  other  fatal  difeafes  are  often  occa- 
lioned. 

The  perfedion  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one 
to  makehimfelf  a Have  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one, 
and  many  fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as 
fixe  as  a fiatue  from  morning  till  night,  than  dif- 
compofe  a fingle  hair  or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin. 
Were  we  to  Tecoramend  any  particular  pattern  for 
drefs,  it  would.be  that  which,  is  worn  by  the  people 
called  Quakers.  They  are  always  neat,  clean,  and 
often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fuperfluous.  What 
others  lay  out  up6n  tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribands, 
they  beftow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs.  Finery  is  qnly 
the  affeTation  of  drefs,  and  very  often  covers  a great 
deal  of  dirt.  . 

We  fhall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that 
it  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life ; but  like- 
wife  to  the  temperature  and  conftitution.  Robuffc 
perfons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better 
than  the  delicate  ; confequently  may  be  lefs  atten- 
tive to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of 
clothes  neceffary  for  any  perfon  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  reafoning.  It  is  entirely 'a  matter  of  ex- 
perience, and  every  man  is  the  belt  judge  for  himfelf 
what  quantity  of  clothes  is  neceffary  to  keep  him 
warm  *. 

\ 

* The  celebrated  Boerhaave  ufed  to  fay,  that  no  body  fuffered 
y cold  fave  fools  and  beggars  j the  latter  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure clothes,  and  the  former  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  Be 
this  as  It  may,  I can  with  the  ftriaeil  truth  declare,  that  in  many 
ca  es  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I have 
cure  t e patient  by  recommending  thick  fliocs,  a flannel  wailt- 
co.a  an  rawers,  a pair  of  under  {lockings,  or  a flannel  petticoat, 
to  e worn  during  the  cold  leafon  at  leaf!.  Where  w'armer  cloth- 
ing IS  wante  , 1 would  recommend  the  fleecy  hoflery  to  be  worn 
next  the  flcin,  ' ' 

CHAP.  ' 
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CHAP.  VII. 

OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

Am  O D E R N author  * obferves,  that  tem- 
perance and  exercife  are  the  two  beft  phy- 
ficians  in  the  world.  He  might  have  added,  that 
if  thefewere  duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little 
occafion  for  any  other.  Temperance  may  juftly 
be^  called  the  parent  of  health ; yet  numbers  of 
mankind  a£t  as  if  they  thought  difeafes  and  death 
too  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  by  intemperance 
and  debauch  feem  as  it  were  to  folicit  their  ap- 
proach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conftrudion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends 
on  that  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  vital  functions ; and 
while  thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well ; 
but  whatever  difturbs  them  necelfarily  impairs 
health.  Intemperance  never  fails  to  diforder  the 
whole  animal  oeconomy ; it  hurts  the  digeflion,  re- 
laxes the  nerves,  renders  the  different  fecretions  irre- 
gular, vitiates  the  humours,^  and  occafions  number- 
lefs  difeafes. 

The  analogy  -between  the  nourlfliment  of  plants 
and  animals  affords  a ffriking  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance.  Moiffure  and  manure  greatly  pro- 
mote vegetation  ; yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will 
entirely  deftroy  it.  The  beft  things  become  hurt- 
ful, nay  deftrudlive,  when  carried  to  excels.  Hence 
we 'learn,  that  the  higheft  degree  of  human  wifdom 
confifts  in  regulating  oiir  appetites  and  paflions  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chie%  which  en- 
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titles  us  to  the  charaaer  of  rational  beings.  The 
Have  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  difgrace  of  human 
nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  vari- 
ous paflions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is  >■ 
the  abufe  of  thefe  paffions  ; and  moderation  confifts 
in  the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  con- 
tented with  fatisfying  the  fimple  calls  of  Nature, 
create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  fearch 
after  fomething  that  may  g'ratify  them  ; but  imaginary 
wants  can  never  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content  " 
with  little  ; but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence 
the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  fel- 
dom  flop  in  their  career,  till  their  money  or  their 
conftitution  fails  : then  indeed  they  generally  fee  their 
error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard 
to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  conftitutions 
of  mankind.  The  moll  ignorant  perfon,  however, 
certainly  knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs ; and  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  chufes,  to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  fludy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  mofi;  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  didlates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation 
in  quefl  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deftrudion.  An 
elegant  writer  * of  the  lafi:  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intem- 
perence  indiet:'“  For  my  part,  when  I behold  a 
“ fafhionable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence^ 
“ I fancy  that  I fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers'  and 
“ lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  diftempers, 
lying  in  ambufcade  among  the  diflies.’^ 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  delfruc-. 
tive  than  in  diet.  Flow  quickly  does  the  immode- 
rase  purfuit  of  carnal  pleaiures,  or  the  abufe  of  in^ 
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toxicating  liquors,  ruin  the  beft  conftkuHon  ! Indeed 
thefe  vices  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  fo  often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime 
of  life,  worn  out  with  difeafes,  and  hafling  with  fwift 
pace  to  an  untimely  grave.  Did  men  refledl  on  the 
painful  difeafes  and  premature  deaths,  which  are  daily 
occafioned  by  intemperance,  it  would  be  fufEcient  to 
make  them  fhrink  back  with  horror  from  the  indul- 
gence even  of  their  darling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone ; the 
innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  eft'edls  of  it.  How 
many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing 
dunghills,  whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future, 
fpent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved 
to  bring  up  their  offspring  In  a decent  manner  ? How 
often  do  we  behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her 
helplefs  infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  fa- 
ther is  Indulging  his  infatiate  appetites  ? 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
extirpated,  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo 
much  to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fliorten  the 
lives  of  children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents.' 
The  poor  man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night 
}ies  down  contented  with  his  humble  fare,  pn  boaft 
a numerous  offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord,  funk 
in  eafe  and  luxury,  often  languifhes  without  an  heir 
,to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even  flates  and  empires  feel 
the  Influence  of  intemperance,  and  rife  or  fall  as  it 

of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intem- 
perance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health,  ^ 
we  fliall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a few  ob- 
fervations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that  vice,  viz. 
the  abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  a£l  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  ex- 
pence of  a fever,  in  order  to  dlfcharge  the  poifonous 

draught.  When  this  is  repeated  almofl  every  day,  it 

is 
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5s  eafy  to  forefee  the  confequences.  That  conftitutioti 
znufl:  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to  hold 
Out  under  a dally  fever ! but  fevers  occafioned  by 
drinking  do  not  always  go  olf  in  a day ; they  fre- 
quently ^nd  in  an  inflammation  of  the  breafl:,  . liver, 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effefts. 

Though  the  drunkard  fliould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind. 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excels,  weaken 
the  bowels  and  i'poil  the  digeftion ; they  deftroy  the 
power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  con- 
vulfive  diforders ; they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  deftroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for 
circulation,  and  the  n;iuriflrment  of  the  body.  Hence 
obftrudlions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  confumptions 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of 
a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who  .. 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking, 
as  it  is  called,  though  its  effefts  be  not  fo  violent,  is 
not  lefs  pernicious.  When  the  veflels  are  kept  con- 
ftantly  full  and  upon  the  ffretch,  the  different  digef* 
tions  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  hu- 
mours pro’perly  prepared.  Hence  mofl:  people  of 
this  charadler  are  afflidted  with  the  gout,  the  gravel, 
ulcerous  fores  in  the  legs,  &c.  If  thefe  diforders  do 
not  appear,  they  are  leized  with  low  fpirits,  hypo- 
chondriacal aftedtions,  and  other  fymptoms  of  indi- 
geffion. 

'Confumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  Is 
thought  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
die  of  that  difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  caules  to  which  vv'c  mufl  impute  the  increafe 
ot  confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifcid 
ntalt  liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  Frrp-- 
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land,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit 
lor  circulation  from  whence  proceed  obllrudions, 
and  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great 
ale-drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical : nor  is  that  to  be 
^mndered  at,  confidering  the,  glutinous  and  almoft 
indigellible  nature  of  flrong  ale. 

Thofe  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  flrong  wines  run 
fill  greater  hazard;  thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood,  and  tear  the  tender  velfels  of  the  lungs  to 
pieces ; yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in 
this  country,  that  one  would  almolt  be  induced  to 
think  that  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them*. 

The  habit'  el  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 
inisfortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  re- 
lief, It  affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe.  But, 
alas ! this  folace  is  fhort  lived  ; and  when  it  is  over, 
the  fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as 
they  had  before  been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a re- 
petition of  the  dofe  becomes  neceflary,  and  every 
frefli  dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy 
wretch  becomes  a flave  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length 
falls  a facrifice-  to  w'hat  at  firfl  perhaps 'W^as  taken 
only  as  a medicine.  No  man  is  fo  dejedled  as  the 
drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it 
is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  greatefl  flow  of  fpirits 
while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the 
mofl  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  their  own  miferable  exillence  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or 
ill  humour. 


t Wf  rpfiV  form  forr.e  notion  of  tbc  imrnenfe  quantity  of  ardent 
fpirits  confiinied  in  (ir^at  Britain  frt)in  tliis  drcUmllance,  that  in, 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  befides  the  great  quan- 
lily  of  foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  tiie  liill  grt^ater  quantity  . 
vvliidt  is  fiippufctl  to  be  fmuggied,  it  is  Computed  that  above  two 
thoi.iand  private  ftills  are  cunluntly  employed  in  preparing  a 
poifonOiJS  liquor  called  xMolaJJss.  The  common  pe<)p!e  have  gut 
io  iNiivcTfallv  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  bafcfpiril,  that  ivhea 
a poticr  Or  labourer  is  I'mi  reding  along  the  11  reels,  they  fay,  he 
has  >mh)Jcd.  ' ,,  i r 
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Orunkennefs  not  only  proves  deftruftive  to  health, 
but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is 
Hrange  that  creatures  v/ho  value  therafelves  on  ac- 
count of  a fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  ol  brutes, 
fhould  take  pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them. 
Were  fuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the 
life  of  reafon,  to  continue  ever  after  in  that  conditioiiy 
it  would  feem  but  a juft  punifliment.  Though  this 
be  not  the  confequence  of  one  adt  of  intoxication, 
it  feldom  fails  to  lucceed  a courfe  of  it.  By  a habit 
of  drinking,  the  greatelt  genius  is  often  reduced  to 
a mere  idiot  *. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  per- 
fons.  It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  Itrength, 
and  obftrufts  their  growth  ; befides,  the  frequent 
ufe  of  ftrong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys 
any  benefit  that  might  arife  from  them  afterwards. 
Thofe  who  make'  a practice  of  drinking  generous 
liquors  when  young,  cannot  expect  to  reap  any 
benefit  from  them  as  a cordial  in  the  decline  of 
life. 

Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a moft  abomi- 
nable vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunk- 
ard w'ill  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We 
have  known  mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the 

* It  is  amazing  that  oiir  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and 
politenefs,  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cefs  out  of  faflilon.  It  is  indeed  lefs  common  in  South  Britain 
than  it  was  formerly  ; but  it  Aill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North, 
where  tliis  relic  of  baibarity  is  millaken  for  .hofpitality.  There 
no  man  is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  guells  well,  who  does  not  ^ 
make  them  drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink  is  certainly  the 
greatcll  piece  of  nidenefs  that  any  man  cAti  be  guilty  of.  Man- 
lincfs,  complaliance,  or  meer  good-nature,  may  induce  a man  to 
take  his  glufs,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a time  when  be  might  as  well 
take  p^oifon.  'She  cuftom  of  drinking  to  excefs  has  Ictng  been 
out  ot  fafliion  in  France  ; and,  as  it  begins  to  lofe  ground  anioug 
the  politer  part  of  the  Englldt,  we  hope  it  will  foon  be  banidied 
from  every  part  of  this  illaiid. 
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food  that  they  fliould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even 
the  infants  themfelves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  ac- 
curfed  draught. 


CHAP.  vrii. 

OF  CLEANLINESS. 

The  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits 
of  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be- had  for 
nothing,,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to 
be  clean.  The  continual  dil'charge  from  our  bodies 
by  perfpiration,  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel 
necefl'ary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the 
fecietion  from  the  fidn,  fo  neceflary  for  health. 
When  that  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  oif  by 
perfpiration,  is  either  retained  in  the  body,  or  re- 
ioibetl  from  dirty  clothes,  it  muft  occafion  difeafes, 
Difeafes  of  the  Ildn  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of 
cleanlinefs  *.  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  in- 
fedion,  or  brought  on  by  poor  living,  unwholefome 
food,  &c.  but  they  will  feldom  continue  long  where 
cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the  fame  caufe  mufl;  we  im- 
pute the  various  kinds  of  vermin  which  infefl;  the 
human  body,  houfes,  &c.  Thefe  may  always  be 
banifhed  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  and  wherever  they 
abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  it  is  negleded. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 
is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers  commonly 
begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes, 

* Mr.  Pot,  in  his  fuvgical  obfervationB,  mentions  a difeafe 
-which  he  calls  the  chlmney-f\vcepcr*.s  cancer,  a*s  it  isalmoh  pecu- 
liar to  that  unhappy  fct  of  people,  ''i'his  he  attributes  to  negleft 
of  cleanlinefs,  and -with  great  juhice.  I am  convinced,  that  if 
that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  feat  of  this  cruel  difeafe  was 
kept  clean  by  frequent  walhlng,  it  would  never  happen.  The 
climbing  boys,  as  they  are  called,  arc  certainly  the  mofi  niifcra- 
ble  wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; yet,  for  cleaning  chimmes, 
no  fuch  perfons  are  neceflary. 

who 
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who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife, 
and  wear  dirty  cloches.  There  the  infection  is  gene- 
rally hatched,  which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to 
the  deftrudtion  of  many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be 
conlidered  as  an  objeft  of  public  attention.  It  is 
not  fufficient  that  I be  clean  myfelf,  while  the  want 
of  it  in  my  neighbour  affefts  my  health  as  well  as  his. 
If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common 
nuifance,  they  ought  at  leafl;  to  be  avoided  as  infec- 
tious. All  who  regard  their  health  fhould  keep  at  a 
diftance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
ledted,  cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
It  is  well  known  that  infectious  difeafes  are  communi- 
cated by  tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which 
tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infection,  ought 
with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  For 
this  reafon,  in  great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind, 
fhould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  ftreets.  Nothing 
is  more  apt  to  convey  infection  than  the  excrements 
of  the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  ftreets  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  afhes, 
dung,  and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaughter- 
houfes,  or  killing  fliambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the 
very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  ex- 
crements, See.  with  which  thefe  places  are  generally 
covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render 
it  unwholefome.  How  eafily  might  this  be  pre- 
vented by  aftive  magiftrates,  who  have  it'  always 
in  their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to 
things  of  this  nature,  and  to. enforce  the  obfervance 
of  them ! 

We  are  forty  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  gene- 
ral cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  fufEciently  under- 
ftood^  by  the  magiftrates  of  moft  great  towns  in 
Britain  ; though  health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all 
confplre  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing 
• 3 can. 
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can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to 
their  health,' than  a clean  town  ; nor  can  anything 
irnprefs  a flranger  with  a more  difrefpedful  idea  of 
any  people  than  its  oppofite.  Whatever  pretenfions 
people  may  make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or  civiliza-, 
tion,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  they  negledt 
cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a hate  of  barbarity  *. 

I'he  peafants  in  moll  countries  feem  to  hold  clean- 
linefs in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the 
bad  eflecls  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farm  houfe  without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and 
frequently  the  cattle  and  their  mailers  lodge  under 
the  fame  roof,  Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  care- 
,lefs  with  refped  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their 
houfes,  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  effed  of  in- 
dolence and  a dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  indeed 
render  it  lefs  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes  or  breathe 
unwholefome  air, 

As<many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands 
of  peafants,  every  method  fliould  be  taken  to  encou- 
rage and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them. 
This,  for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a fmall 
premium  to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaned  and 
bed  article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe, 
SiC.  and  by  punifhing  feyercly  thofe  who  bring  it 

* In  ancient  Rome  the  greatefl  men  did  not  think  cleanlinefs 
an  objeft  unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the  Cloaca,  or 
common  fewcrs  for  tlie  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftinefs  from  the 
city,  were  the  greatefl  of  all  the  publick  works ; and  beflows 
higher  encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who 
made  and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  achieved  the  greatefl 
ebnquefls,  _ . . 

' How  truly  great  does  the  emperor  Trajan  appear,  when  giving 
direftions  to  Pliny  his' prbconful,  concerning  the' making  of  a 
(:ommon  fewer  fpr  thp  health  and  convenience  of  a conquered 
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dirty.  The  fame  method  fhould  be  taken  with 
butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  and  all  who  are  employed 
in  preparing  the  neceilaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  ftrictefl  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  iiiteclious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  amongfl  a wjjole  army  ; and 
frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The 
Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs, 
received  particular  inltruftions  with  relpedl;  to  clean- 
linefs *.  The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  in ’the  like  fituation.  Lideed  the  whole 
fyflem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a manifefl 
tendency  to  promote  cleanlinefs. . Whoever  confiders 
the  nature  of  their  climate,  the  difeafes  to  which  they 
were  liable,  and  their  dirty  difpofition,  will  fee  the 
propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  mofl  eaflern  countries, 
cleanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewidi  religion,  enjoins 
various  bathings,  wafhings,  and  purifications.  No 
doubt  thefe  might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward 
purity;  but- they  were  at  the  fajne  time  calculated 
for  the  prefervation  of  health.  However  whimfical 
thefe  wafliings  may  appear  to  fome,  few  things  would 
tend  more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a proper  attention 
to  many  of  them.  Were  every  perfon,  for  example, 
after  vjfiting  the  fick,  handling  a dead  body,  or  touche 
ing  any  thing  that  might  convey  infedtion,  to  wafh 
before  he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down  to  meat, 
he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the  infeci 
tion  himfelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafhing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the-  fldn,  but  likc\yife  pro^ 

Thou  (halt  have  place  alfo  without  the  ca,m.p,  whither  thoy 
Jhalt  go  forth  abroad  ; and  thou  /halt  have  a paddle  upon  thy 
weapon  ; and  it  fhall  be  when  thou  flialt  eafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thou 
llialt  dig  therewith,  and  (lialt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which 
ppmeth  from  thee,  5cc.  Dcuter.  chap.  xsii.  ver.  12, 
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motes  the  perfpiration,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens 
the  fpirits.  How  refrdhed,  how  cheerful,  and  agree- 
able does  one  feel  on  being  fliaved,  walhed,  and 
flhfted  ; efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  ne- 
glected longer  than  ufual ! 

The  eaftern  cuhoin  of  wafhing  the  feet,  though 
lefs  neceffary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very- 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly , 
, to  the  prefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  can- 
not fail  to  obftrufl  the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of 
cleanlinefs  would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers, 
Were  .people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in 
lukewarm  water  at  night,  after  being  expofed  to  cold 
or  wet  through  the  day,  they  would  feldom  expe- 
rience the  ill  effeds  which  often  proceed  from  thefe 
caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceffary  than  on  Ihipboard.  If  epidemical  diftem- 
pers  break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe;  The  bed; 
way  to  prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole 
company  be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding.  See. 
When  infeftious  difeafes  do  break  .out,  cleanlinefs 
?s  the  mod 'likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreading ; 
it  is  likewife  necelTary  to  prevent'  their  returning 
afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  fick 
ought  to  be  carefully  wafhed,  and  fumigated  with 
brimdone.  Infection  will  lodge  a long  time  in  dirty 
clothes,  and  afterwards  break  6ut  in  the  molt  terrible 
manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people  are 
eolledted  together,  cleanlinefs  ought  to  be  mod  re- 
ligioufly  obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch  places 
is  often  fudicient  to  make  one  fick.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  effect  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
difeafed.  In  an  hofpital  or  infirmary,  where  clean- 
lijiefs  is  negledtedj  a ptrfon  in  perle(^  health  has  a 

greater 
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greater  chance  to  become  fick,  than  a lick  perfon 
Las  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that 
negleft,  or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears 
among  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick  ; they 
think  it  almoft  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is 
clean  to  come  near  a perfon  in  a fever,  tor  example, 
and  would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  filth,  than  change  the  lead  bit  of  his  linen.  If 
cleanlinefs  be  neceffary  for  perfons  in  health,  it  is 
certainly  more  fo  for  the  Tick.  Many  difeafes  may 
be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone;  mofl  of  them  might 
be  mitigated  by  it ; and,  where  it  is  negledted,  the 
highteft  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  molt 
malignant.  The  fame  miftaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  lead  admiffion  of  frefli  air  to 
the  fick,  feems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  them 
dirty.  Both  thefe  deftruflive  prejudices  will,  we 
hope,  be  foon  entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature. 
We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though 
we  fhould  not  praclife  it  durfelves.  It  fooner  attracts 
our  regard  than  even  finery  itfe.lf,  and  often  gains 
efteem  where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the 
highefl  as  well  as  the  lowed  dation,  and  cannot  be 
difpenfed  with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more 
importance  to  fociety  than  general  cleanlinefs.  It 
ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  where  ; but  in 
populous  cities  it  fhould  be  almod  revered  *. 

* As'It  IS  Impofllble  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  earneflly  recommend  it  to  the  magi- 
flrates  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article. 
Moll  great  towns  in  Britain  arc  fo  Situated  as  to  be  ealily  fupplied 
with  water  ; and  thofe  perfons  who  will  not  make  a proper  ufe  of 
it,  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  be  fe» 
verely  punilhed.  The  llreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be 
had,  ought  to  be  walhcd  every  day.  This  is  the  only  efFeclual 
method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean  ; and,  upon  trial,  we 
are  perfuaded  it  will  be  found  the  cheapeft. 

Some  of  the  mofl  dreadful  difeafes  incident  to  human  nature 
might,  in  my  opinion,  be  entirely  eradicated  by  cleanlinefs. 
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OF  INFECTION. 

Many  dlfeafes  ar,e  infecHous.  Every  perfon 
ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid 
all  communication  v/ith  the  difeafed.  The  commoii 
pradice  of  vifiting  the  fick,  though  often  well  meant, 
has  many  ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
difcourage  any  ad  of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpe- 
cially  towards  thofe  in  diftrefs ; but  I cannot  help 
blaming_  fuch  as  endanger  their  own  or  th.eir  neigh- 
bours lives,  by  a miflakeji  friendlhip  or  an  imperti- 
nent CLiriofity. 

T'he  houfes  of  the  Tick,  efpeclally  in  the  country, 
are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with 
idle  vifitors.  It  is  cullomary,  in  fuch  places,  for 
fervants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  fick  by 
turns,  and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  Ic 
would  be  a miracle  indeed  fhould  fuch  always  efcape. 
Experience  teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  condud. 
People  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  com- 
municate them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become 
epidemic;. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  Improper  for  one 
who  had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a par 
tient  in  that  difeafe  ; yet  many  other  difeafes  are  al- 
moft  as  infedious  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal. 
Some  imagine  that  fevers  prove  mpre  fatal  in  vil- 
lages than  in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  medi- 
cal affiflance.  This  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe  ; but 
I am  inclined  to  think  it  oftener  proceeds  from  the 
caufe  above  mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
infedion,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effediially 
than  by  the  common  method  ot  vifiting  the  fick. 
^ Suc4 
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Sucji  vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their 
connections,  but  likewile  hurt  the  fick.  By  ciowd^ 
ing  the  houfe  they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and 
by  their  private  whiipers  and  diliival  countenances 
diilurb  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  deprefs 
his  fpirits.  Perfons  who  are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers, 
ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poffible.  The  fight  of 
flrange  faces,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  mind^ 
harts  them. 

The  common  practice  in  country  places  of  in- 
yi.ting  great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and 
crowding  them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the 
corpfe  lies,  is  another  way  of  fpreading  infeCtion. 
The  infection  doe's  not  always  die  with  the  patient. 
Every  thing  that  comes  into  contact  with  his  body 
while  alive,  receives  the  contagion,  and  fome  of 
them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  &c.  will  retain  it  for  a 
long  time.  Perfons  who  die  of  infectious  dif- 
orders  ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied  ; and  people 
fhould  keep  as  much  as  pofiible  at  a diftance  from 
them. 

It  w^ould  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fprieading  of 
infectious  difeafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at  a 
proper  diftance  from  the  fick. , The  JewHh  Legifla- 
tor,  among  many  other  wife  inftitutions  for  preferv- 
ing  health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means 
of  preventing  infection,  or  defilement  as  it  is  called, 
cither  from  a difeafed  perfon  or  a dead  body.  In 
many  cafes  the  difeafed  were  to  be  feparated  from 
thofe  in  health  ; and  it  was  deemed  a crime  even  to 
approach  their  habitations.  If  a perfon  only  touched 
a difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  ,wafh 
himfelf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for  fome  time  at  a dif- 
tance from.fociety. 

.Infedfious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by 
clothes.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
>vhich  has  been  worn  by  the  deceafed,  unlefs  it  has 
^een  v/ell  waflied  and  fumigated,  as  infeftion  may 

lodge 
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lodge  a long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very 
tragical  effedts.  This  fliews  the  danger  of  buying  at 
random  the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  other 
people. 

Infedious  diforders  are  frequently  imported. 
Commerce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes] 
bring  us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  fo  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed, 
either  to  prevent  the  introdudion  or  fpreading  of  in- 
fedious  maladies.  Some  attention  indeed  is  gene- 
rally paid  to  the  plague  j but  other  difeafes  pafs  un- 
regarded *.  . 

Infedion  is  often  fpread  through  cities,  by  jails, 
hofpitals,  &c.  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the 
very  middle  of  populous  towns  5 and  when  infedious 
difeafes  break  out  in  them,  it  is  impolTible  for  the 
Inhabitants  to  efcape.  Did  magillrates  pay  any  regard 
to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  eafily 
remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  dilFufe  infec- 
tion through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmo- 
fphere  of  a large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs, 
abounding  with  various  kinds  of  infedion,  and 

I 

* Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  difeafes,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  v^'ould  be 
attended  with  many  happy  confequences.  This  might  eafily  be 
done  by  appointing  a phyfician  at  every  confiderable  fea-port, 
to  infpeft  the  flrip’s  company,  paflengers,  &c.  before  they  came 
afiiore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  infedHous  diforder  prevailed,  10 
order  the  lliip  to  perform  a fhort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the  lick 
to  feme  hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might  likewul'e 
order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  had  been  ufed  by  the 
lick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  deftroyed,  or  thoroughly 
cleanfed  by  fumigation,  See.  before  any  of  them  were  fent  alhore. 
A feheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  conduced,  would  prevent 
many  fevers,  and  other  infedious  difeafes,  from  being  brought 
by  failors  into  fea-port  towns,  and  by  this  means  diffiifed  all  over 
the  country. 

mud 
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mud  be  pernicious  to  health.  The  bed  advice  that 
we  can  give  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  large 
cities,  is  to  chufe  an  open  fituation  ; to  avoid  narrow, 
dirty,  crowded  dreets ; to  keep  their  own  houfe  and 
offices  clean ; and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open 
air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
iiifedious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  Tick.  This  might 
often  fave  a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from 
being  infefled  by  one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean, 
that  people  ffiould  abandon  their  friends  or  rela- 
tions in  didrefs,  but  only  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  againd  being  too  much  in  company  with 
liiofe  who  are  afflicted  with  difeafes  of  an  infedtious 
nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  infedtious  difeafes  run 
very  great  hazard.  They  diould  duff  their  nofes 
with  tobacco,  or  fome  ether  drong  fmelling  herb, 
as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  likewife  to 
keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the  room 
where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  drong  acids, 
frequently  to  admit  a dream  of  freffi  air  into  it,  and 
to  avoid  the  fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can. 
They  ought  never  to  go  into  company  without 
having  changed  their  clothes  and  waffled  their 
hands  ; otherwife,  if  the  difeafe  be  infectious,  they 
will  in  all  probability  carry  the  contagion  along  with 
them 

Flowever 


^ * There  b reafon  to  beljeve  that  Inffe£don  is  often  conveyed 
.rom  one  place  to  another  by  the  careleffnefs  of  the  faculty  them- 
felves.  ^ Many  phyficians  alfeft  a familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient  s bedfide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a confidcrable  time.  If 
the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  infeftioib  difeafe, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  ao6lor’s  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry 
away  fornc  of  the  infeftion  ; and,  if  he  goes  difeddy  to  vifit  an* 
other  patient  without  waHiing  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes, 
or  being  expoftd  to  the  open  air,  whicli  is  not  feldom  the  cafe, 
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However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate 
perfons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  atten- 
tion to  thofe  things  which  tend  to  difFufe  infection 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes. 
As  mod  difeafes  are  in  fome  degree  infectious,  no  one 
fhould  continue  long  with  the  fick,  except  the  necef- 
fary  attendants.  I mean  not,  however,  by  this  cau- 
tion, to  deter  thofe  whofe  duty  or  office  leads  them 
to  wait  upon  the  fick,  from  fuch  a laudable  and  ne- 
ceffary  employment.  ‘ 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiflrate 
rvhich  would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infec- 
tion ; as  the  promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs ; re- 
moving jails,  hofpitals,  burying  grounds,  and  other 
' places  where  infedtion  may  be  generated,  at  a pro- 
per diflance  from  great  towns  * j widening  the 
ftreets  ; pulling  down  ufelefs  walls,  and  taking  all 
methods  to  promote  a free  circulation  of  air  through 
every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals,  or 
proper  places,  of  reception  for  the  fick,  provided 
they  were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed 
in  an  open  fituation,  would  likewife  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  fpreading  of  infedtion.  Such  places  of  re- 
ception would  prevent  the  poor,  when  fick,  from 
being  vifired  by  their  idle  or  officious  neighbours. 
They  would  likewife  render  it  unneceflTary  for  fick 
fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  mafler’s  houfes.  Mailers 
had  better  pay  for  having,  their,  fervants  taken  care 
of  in  an  hofpital,  than  run  the  hazard  of  having  an 
infedlious  difeafe  difl'ufed  among  a numerous  fa-. 

is  It  any  wonder  that  he  fhould  carrj-  the  difeafe  along-  with  him  ? 
Phyficians  not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  themftlves,  by  this 
pradtice.  And  indeed  they  fometimes  fufFer  for  their,  want  of 
care. 

* The  antien^s  would  not  fufFer  even  the  temples  of  their 
gods,  where  the  Tick  reforted,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a 
city.  \ 
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rally.  ' Sick  fervants  and  poor  people,  when  placed 
in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  diffufe  infedion 
among  their  neighbours,  but  have  like  wife  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in- 
flead  of  preventing  infedlon,  may  become  the  means 
of  diff'ufing  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  great  towns  ; when  numbers  of  patients  are 
crowded  together  in  fmall  apartments  ; when  there 
is  a conftant  communication  kept  up  between  the 
citizens  and  the  patient^  ; and  wdien  cleanlinefs 
and  ventilation  are  negleded,  they  become  neffs 
for  hatching  difcafes,  and  every  one  who  goes  into 
them  not  only  runs  a rifle  of  receiving' infedion 
himfelf,  but  likewife  of  communicating  it  to  others. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hofpitals,  but 
of  thofe  who  have  the  management  of  them.  It 
W'ere  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  were  both  more  nu- 
merous, and  upon  a more  refpedable  footing,  as 
that  would  induce  people  to  go  into  them  with 
lefs  reludance.  This  is  the  more  to  be  defired, 
becaufe  moft  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infec- 
tious diforders  break  out  among  the  poor,,  and  are 
by  them  communicated  to  the  better  fort.  Were 
proper  attention  paid  to  the  firfl:  appearances  of 
fuch  diforders,  and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to 
an  hofpital,  we  fhould  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever, 
which  is  almofl  as  infedious  as  the  plague,  become 
epidemic. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 


. 'HE  paflions  have  great  influence  both  in  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  the  mind  af 
teds  the  body,  will  in  all  probability  ever  remair 

a fecre^ 
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a fecret.  It  is  fufficlent  for  us  to  know,  that  there  Is 
eftabliflied  a reciprocal  influence  between  the  mental 
!and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever  injures  the 
one  difordefs  the  other* 

Of  Anger. 

The  pafllon  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  (he 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  fundHons* 
It  often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes  5 
and  fometimes  even  fudden  death.  This  paflion  is 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak 
nerves.  I have  known  fuch  perfons  frequently  lofe 
their  lives  by  a violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  ad- 
vile  them  to  guard  againfl  the  cxcefs  of  this  pafllon 
with  the  utmoli  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
being  angry  ; but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring 
refentment  in  our  breaft.  Refentment  preys  upon 
the  mind,  and  occafions  the  mofl:  obftinate  chronical 
diforders,  which  gradually  waRe  the  conflitution. 
Nothing  fliews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to 
forgive  injuries ; it  promotes  the  peace  of  fociety, 
and  greatly  conduces  to  our  own  eafe,  health,  and 
felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  flrould  avoid  violent  gulls  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  moll  deadly  poifon.  Neither 
ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endeavour 
gt  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene.  No- 
thing tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a 
conllant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  feai\  both  in  occafioiiing  and 
aggravating  dileafes,  is  very  great.  No  man 
ought  to  be  blamed  for  a decent  concern  about 
life  ; but  too  great  a delire  to  preferve  it  is  often 
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the  caufe  of  lofing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  de- 
prefling the  fpirits,  not  only  difpofe  us  to  difeafes, 
but  often  render  thofe  difeafes  fatal  which  an  un- 
daunted mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  efledts.  Eplv 
leptic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often 
'occafioned  by  It.  Flence  the  danger  of  that  prac- 
tice, fo  common  among  young  people,  of  fright- 
ening one  another.  Many  have  loll  their  lives,  and 
others  have  been  rendered  miferable,  by  frolics  of 
this  kind.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the 
human  paflions.  The  mind  may  eafily  be  thrown 
into  fu'ch  diforder  as  never  again  to  aft  with  re- 
gularity. 

But  the  gradual  effefts  of  fear  prove  moft  hurt- 
ful. The  conflant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by 
dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very 
evil  itfelf  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many 
die  of  thofe  very  difeafes  of  which  they  long  had 
a dread,  or  which  had  been  impreffed  on  their 
minds  by  fome  accident,  or  foolifli  prediftion. 
This,  for  example,  is  often  the  cafe  with  women 
in  child-bed.  Many  of  thofe  who  die  In  that  fitua- 
tion  are  imprefled  with-  the  notion  of  their  death  a 
long  time  before  it  happens ; and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  this  impreflion  is  often  the  caufe 
of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of 
women  with  the  apprehenflons  of  the  great  fain  and 
peril  of  child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women 
oie^  in  labour,  though  many  lofe  their  lives  after  it ; 
which  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A. woman  after 
delivery,  finding  herfelf  weak  and  exhaufted,  im- 
mediately apprehends  flie  is  in  danger ; but  this 
feai  feldom  fails  to  obllruft  the  neceflary  evacua- 
tions,^ upon  which  her  recovery  depends.  Thus 
the  fex  often  fall  a facrificc  to  their  own  imagi- 
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nations,  when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did  they 
apprehend  none. 

It  feldoin  happens  that  two  or  three  women  in  a 
great  town  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  fol-^ 
lowed  by  many  other.*?.  Every  woman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance who  is  with  child  dreads  the  fame  fate, 
and  the  difeafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the  iliere  force 
of  imagination.  This  fliould  induce  pregnant  wo- 
men to  defpife  fear,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thol'c 
tatling  gollips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  their 
ears  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that 
may  in  the  lead  alarm  a pregnant  or  child-bed  wo- 
man, ought  with  the  greated  care  to  be  guarded 
againd. 

Many  women  have  lod  their  lives  In  child-bed 
by  the  old  fuperditious  cudom,  dill  kept  up  in  mod 
parts  of  Eritain,  of  tolling-  the  parifh  bell  for  every 
perfon  who  dies.  People  who  think  'themlelves  in 
danger  are  very  int|uifitive ; and  if  they  come  to 
know  that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame 
fituatibn  wdth  themlelves,  what  mud  be  the  confe- 
quence  ? At  any  rate  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  this 
is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a very  difficult 
matter  to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cudom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed 
women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes. 
When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport 
the  patient’s  fpirits,  prevail,  what  mud  be  the  effeft 
of  a funeral  peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a day 
in  his  ears  No  doubt  his  imagination  will  fugged 
that  others  died  of  the  fame  difeafe  under  which 
he  labours.  This  apprehenfion  will  have  a greater 
tendency  to  deprefs  Ins  fpirits,  than  all  the  cordials 
of  which  medicine  can  boad  will  have  to  raife 
them. 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abo- 
lidied,  we  ought  to  keep  the  fick  as  much  from 
^ hearing 
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tiearing  it  as  poffible,  and  from  every  other  thing  that 
may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  generally  attended  to,  that  many  make 
it  their  bufmefs  to  vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whif- 
per  difmal  ftories  in  thair  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for 
fympathizing  friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be 
Confidered  as  enemies.  All  who  wifli  well  to  the  fick, 
ought  to  keep  fuch  perfons  at  the  greatell  diftance 
from  them. 

A cuftom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians 
of  prognoflicating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s 
fate,  or  foretelling  the  ifiue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity 
no  doubt  introduced  this  praftice,  and  {fill  fupports 
it,  in  fpite  of  common  fenfe  and  the  fafety  of  man- 
kind. I have  known  a phyfician  barbarous  enough 
to  boaft,  that  he  pronounced  more  fentcnces  than  all 
his  Majefty’s  judges.  Would  to  God  that  fuch  fen- 
tences  were  not  often  equally  fatal ! It  may  indeed, 
be  alledged,  that  the  dodtor  does  not  declare  his 
opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much  the  worfe. 
A fenfible  patient  had  better  hear  what  the  doftor 
fays,  than  learn  it  from  the  difconfolate  looks,  the 
watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whifpers  of  ihofe  about 
him.  It  feldom  happens,,  when  the  dotbor  gives 
an  unfavourable  opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed 
from  the  patient.  The  very  embarraffment  which 
the  friends  and  attendants  fhew  in  difguifing  what 
he  has  faid,  is  generally  fufficient  to  difcover  the 
truth. 

Kind  Heaven  has,  for  the  wlfefl  ends,  concealed 
from  mortals  their  fate  •,  and  we  do  not  fee  what 
right  any  man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  an- 
other, eipecially  if  fuch  a declaration  has  a chance 
to  kill  him.  Mankind  are  indeed  very  fond  of 
prying  into  future  events,  and  feldom  fail  to  fo-^ 
licit  the  phyfician  tor  his  opinion.  A doubtful  an- 
fwer,  however)  or  one  that  may  tend  rather  to 
encourage  the  hopes  of  the  fick,  is  furely  the  molt 

^ 2 proper. 
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proper.  This  conduct  could  neither  hurt  the  patient 
nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  de- 
ftroy  the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thofe  bold  prog- 
nofticators,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the 
moll  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  miflakes  which 
daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many  Handing 
proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  weaknefs  of 
fcience. . 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s 
danger  to  fome  of  his  near  connexions ; though  even 
this  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  great  eft  cau- 
tion : but  it  never  can  be  neceflary  in  any  cafe 
that  the  whole  town  and  country  fhould  know, 
immediately  after  the  doXor  has  made  his  firft  vifit, 
that  he  has  no  hopes  of  his  patient's  rccovei-y.  Perfons 
whofe  impertinent  curiofity  leads  them  to  queftion 
the  phyfician,  with  ^regard  to  the  fate  of  his  pa- 
tient, certainly  deferve-  no  other  than  an  evafive 
anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their 
example,  and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer 
than  their  neighbours  o-ften  do  much  hurt  in  this 
way.  Humanity  furely  calls  upon  every  one  to 
comfort  the  fiek,  and  not  to  add  to  their  affliXion 
by  alarming  their  fears.  A friend,  or  even  a phy- 
fician, may  often  do  more  good  by  a mild  and  fym-, 
pathizing  behaviour  than  by  medieme,  and  fhould 
never  negleX  to  adminifter  that  greateft  of  all  cor- 
dials, Hope. 

Of  Grief. 

Grief  is  the  moft  deftruXive  of  all  the  pafiions. 
Its  elleXs  are  permanent ; and  when  it  finks  deep 
into  the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger 
and  fear,  being  of  a more  violent  nature,  feldom 

laft.  long  j but  grief  often  changes  into  a fixed  me- 

'lancholy. 
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lanchoiy)  which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  wafles  the 
■conflitution.  This  paffion  ought  not  to  be  indulged. 

It  may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  beginning  ; but 
when  it  has  gained  ftrength,  all  attempts  to  remove 
it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life but  It 
ihews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  fere- 
nity.  Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging  grief, 
and  when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obftinately  refufe 
all  confolation,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  me'-- 
lanchbly,  finks  under  the  load.  Such  condudt  is  not 
only  deftruftive  to  health,  but  inconfiltent  with  rea- 
fon,  religion,  and  common  fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceffary  for  health  as  change 
of  poflure.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one 
fubjeft,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  nature,  it  hurts 
the  whole  funfbions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief  in- 
dulged fpoils  the  digeftion  and  deflroys  the  appetite; 
by  which  means  the  fpirits  are  deprelfed,  the  nerves 
relaxed,  the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  hu-  . 
mours,  for  want  of  frefli  fupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated. 
Thus  many  an  excellent  conftitution  has  been  ruined 
by  a family  misfortune,  or  any  thing  that  occafions 
exceflive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoffible  that  any  perfon  of  a de- 
jebted  mind  fliould  enjoy  health-  Life  may  indeed 
be  dragged  out  for  a few  years  ; but  whoever  would 
live  to  a good  old  age,  mufl:  be  good  humoured  and 
cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own 
power ; y«t  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our 
.actions,  depend  greatly  upon  ourfelves-  We  can 
either  afl'ociate  with  cheerful  or  melancholy  com- 
panions, mingle  in  the  amufements  and  oflices  of 
life,  or  fit  flili  and  brood  over  our  calamities  as  we 
choofe.  Ihefe,  and  many  fuch  things,  are  certainly 
in  our  power,  and  from  thcfe  the  mind  generally 
takes  its  call.  ^ 
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_The  Variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent 
opr  attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any 
one  objett..  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the 
mind,  unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  con- 
templating new  objeds.  This  at  once  points  out 
the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in  diflrefs.  Turn 
the  attention  frequently  to  new  objeds.  Examine 
them  for  fome  time.  When  the  mind  begins  to  re- 
coil, fhift  the  fcene.  By  this  means  a conllant  fuc- 
ceflion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  dif- 
agreeable  ones  entirely  difappear.  Thus  travelling, 
the  Ifudy  of  any  art  or  fcience,  reading,  or  writ- 
ing on  iiich  fubjeds  as  deeply  engage  the  attention, 
will  fooner  e^pel  grief  than  the  mofi;  fprightly  amufe- 
ments. 

It;  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  can- 
not be  healthy  unlefs  It  be  exercifed ; neither  can  the 
mind.  Indolence  nouriihes  grief.  When  the  mind 
has  nothing  elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  won- 
der that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  purfue 
bufinefs  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief.  Inftead 
therefore  of  abftrading  ourfelves  from  the  world 
or  bufinefs' when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  to 
engage  in  it  with  more  than  ufual  attention,  to  dif- 
charge  with  double  diligence  the  fundions  of  our 
ftation,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheerful  and  fo- 
cial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
jeded.  Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to  the 
contemplation  of  agreeable  objeds,  help  to  difpel 
the  gloom  which  misfortunes  call;  over  it.  They 
make  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many  other 
happy  effedls. 

borne  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  wdth  grief,  be- 
take themfelves  to  drinking.  'Ihis  is  making  the 

cure  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to 

end 
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end  in  the  ruin  of  fortune,  chara£fer,  and  confli- 
tution. 

Of  Lo-ve. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  flrongefl  of  all  the  paflions ; 
at  lead,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubjeOt 
to  the  concroul  either  of  the  underdanding  or  will, 
than  any  of  the  red.  Fear,  anger,  and  fcveral  other 
paldons,  are  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  but  love  is  neceflary  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  fpecies  itfelf ; it  was  therefore  proper  that 
this  paflion  fliould  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
bread. 

dliough  love  be  a drong  paflion,  it  is  feldom  fo 
rapid  in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few 
perfons  fall  defperately  in  love  all  at  once.  "We 
would  therefore  advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers 
with  this  paflTion,  to  confider  well  the  probability 
of  his  being  able  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  wiflies. 
When  that  is  not  likely,  he  fliould  avoid  every  occa.- 
fion  of  increafiiTg.it,  He  ought  immediately  to  flee 
the 'company  of  the  beloved  objefl  j to  apply  his 
mind  attentively  to  bufmefs  or  dudy  ; to  take  every 
kind  of  amufement ; and  above  all  to  endeavour, 
if  poflible,  to  find  another  objefl  which  may  engage 
his  afteiflions,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to 
obtain. 

There  is  no  paflion  with  which  people  are  fo 
ready  to  tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more 
dangerous.  Some  men  make  love  for  amufement, 
others  from  mere  vanity,  or  on  purpofe  to  fliew 
th^ir  confequence  with  the  fair.  This  is  perhaps 
the  greaced  piece  of  cruelty  which  any  one  can  be 
guilty  of.  What  we  eagerly  widi  for  we  eafily 
credit.  ^ Hence  the  too  credulous  fair  are  often  be- 
trayed into  a fltuation  which  is  truly  deplorable,  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  dilcover  that  the  pretended 
,14  lover 
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lover  was  only  in  jefl.  But  there  is  no  jefting  with 
this  palTion.  When  love  is  got  to  a certain  height,  it 
admits  of  no  other  cure  but  the  pofleffion  of  its  ob- 
which  in  this  cafe  ought  always,  if  pohible, 
to  be  obtained 

Of  Religions  Melancholy. 

Many  perfons ' of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave 
as  if  they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They 
imagine  the  whole  of  religion  confifls  in  certain 
mortifications,  or  denying  themfelvcs  the  fmallefl: 
indulgence,  even  of  the  moft  innocent  amufe- 
ments.  A perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  coun- 
tenances, w'hile  the  deepeft  melancholy  preys  upon 
their  minds.  At  length  the  faireft  profpedls  vanifli, 
every  thing  puts  on  a difmal  appearance,  and  thofe 
very  objedls  w'hich  ought  to  . give  delight,  afford 
nothing  but  difguft.  Life  itfelf  becomes  a burden, 
and  the  unhappy 'wretch,  perfuaded  that  no  evil  can 
equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  epd  to  his  mifera- 
ble  exiflence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fo 
far  perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very 
evils  which  it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can 
be  better  calculated  than  True  Religion,  to  raife  and 
fupport  the  mind  of  its  votaries  under  every  af- 
/lidion  that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches  men  that 
even  the  fufferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory  to 

' * The  conduft  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blamtable.  An  advantageous 
match  is  the  conftant  aim  of  parents  ; while  theit  children  often 
fuffer  a real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  dvity.  The 
fnft  thing  which  parents  ought  to  confult  _iij  difj>ormg  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard 
always  paid  to  thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and 
parents  would  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent  the  feverity  of  their 
conduft,  after  a ruined  conflitution,  a loft  charadler,  or  a i - 
Lradtcd  mind,  has  fhewn  them  their  miftake. 
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the  happinefs  of  the  next ; and  that  all  who  perfifl; 
in  a courfe  of  virtue  fhall  at  length  arrive  at  com- 
plete felicity. 

Perfons  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion 
to  others,  fhould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
gloomy  fubjefts.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a more 
powerful  argument  in  its  favour  than  all  the  terrors 
that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men 
from  outward  adls  of  wickednefs,  but  can  never  in- 
fpire them  with  that  love  of  God,  and  real  goodnefs 
of  heart,  in  which  alone  true  religion  confifts. 

To  conclude,;  the  befl  way  to  counteradl  the  vio- 
lence of  any  paflion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  en- 
gaged in  fome  ufeful  purfuit. 


CHAP.  XL 

OF  THE 'common  evacuations. 

The  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body“ 
are  thofe  by  Jiool,  urine ^ and  infenfible  perfpi- 
ralian.  None  of  thele  can  be  long  obflrucled  with- 
out impairing  the  health.  When  that  which  ought 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long  retained, 
it  not  only  occafions  a plethora^  or  too  great  fulnefs 
of  the  veffels,  but  acquires  qualities  which  are  hurt- 
ful to  the  health,  as  acrimony,  putrefcence,  &c. 

Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool. 

^ Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keejv 
iiig  the  body  regular.  When  the  faeces  lie  too  long 
in  the  bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours  ; and  when 
they  are  too  foon  dilcharged,  the  body  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  nourifhfd.  A mediuni  is  therefore  to.be 

' defired. 
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clefired,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in 
diet,  fleep,  and  exercife.  Whenever  the  body  is 'not 
regular,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpetl  a fault  in  one  or 
other  of  thefe. 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral 
different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to  ex- 
pect either  that  their  digeftion  will  be  good,  or  their 
difcharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing difturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  occonomy,  and 
never  fails  to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too  much  or 
too  little  food  will  have  this  effect.  The  foimer  in- 
deed generally  occafions  loofenefs,  and  the  latter 
coflivenefs  ; but  both  have  a tendency  to  hurt  the 
health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exadt  number 
of  ftools  which  may  be  confident  with  health,  as  thefe 
differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different 
conditutions,  and  even  in  the  fame  conftitution  un- 
der a different  regimen  of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is 
however  generally  allowed,  that  one  dool  a-day  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  an  adult,  and  that  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this, 
like  mod  general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions. 
I have  known  perfons  in  perfedl  health  who  did  not 
go  to  dool  above  once  a-week  *.  Such  a degree  of 
codivenefs  however  is  not  fafe ; though  the  perfon 
who  labours  under  it  may  for  fome  time  enjoy  tole- 
rable health,  yet  at  length  it  may  occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a dool  every  day  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not 
only  the  podure  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular 
dools,  but  alfo  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the 
perfpiration,  leffens  all  the  other  difcharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by 
Mr.  Locke  is  likewife  very  proper,  v'm.  to  folicit 

* Some  perfons  have  toU  me  that  they  did  not  go  to  llool 
above  once  a month, 
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naitire,  by  going-  regularly  to  Jlool  every  morjung  whe- 
ther one  has  a call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may 
be  acquired,  which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Perfons  who  have  a frequent' recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  collivenefs  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their 
conliitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated 
weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digelfion,  and  every 
dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they  be- 
come as  neceffary  as  daily  bread.  Thofe  who  are  trou- 
bled with  coftivenefs  ought  rather,  if  poffible,  to  re- 
move it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  Ihould  likewife  go 
thinly  cloathed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an  aftrin- 
gent  or  of  an  heating  nature.  The  diet  and  other 
regimen  neceiTary  in  this  cafe  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Coftivenefs^  where  this  ftate  of  the  bowels  is 
I treated  as  a difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual  loofe- 
nefs  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature 
of  their  complaint.  They  Ihould  ufe  food  which 
braces  and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  ra- 
ther of  an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made 
of  the  fineil  flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk, 
&c.  Their  drink  fliould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy 
and  water  in  which  toafled  bread  has  been  boiled, 
and  fuch  like. 

As  an  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
flrudled  perfpiration,  perfons  affedled  with  it  ought 
to  keep  their  feet  wa^-m,  to  wear  flannel  next  their 
fldn,  and  take  every  other  /method  to  promote  the 
perfpiration.  Further  direftions  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint  will  be  found  unider  the 
article  Loofenefs. 

/ 

Of  Ur  hie. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity  , 
and  appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difEcult 
(o  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of 

either. 
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either  *.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays^  the  urine  ought  to  be 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  pare  of  our  ali- 
ment. But  fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble 
of  meafuring  both,  he  would  find  that 'every  thing 
which  altered  the  degree  of  perfpiration,  would  alter 
this  proportion,  and  likewife  that  difterent  kinds  of  ali- 
ment would  afford  very  different  quantities  of  urine. 
Though  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  no  rule  can  be 
given  for  judging  of  the  precife  quantity  of  urine 
which  ought  to  be  difeharged,  yet  a perfon  of  com- 
mon fenfe  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  blow  when  it  is 
in  either  extreme. 

Asa  free  difeharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 
adually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  promoted  \ and  every  thing  that  may  obftrudl 
it  fliould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretiou 
and  difeharge  of  urine  are  leflened  by  a fedentary 
life,  fleeping  on  beds  that  are  too  foft  and  warm, 
food  of  a dry  and  heating  qoajity,  liquors  which  are 
afh-ingent  and  heating,  as  red  port,  claret,  and  fuch 
like.  Thofe  whq  have  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  their 
urine  is  in  too  fffiaH  quantity,  or  who  have  any 

It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  among  phyficians,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  will  be  furpfized  at  this  who  conliders  how 
many  ways  it  may  be  affefted,  and  confequently  have  its  appear- 
ance altered.  The  paflions,  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exeroife,  the  clothing,  the  Hate 
of  the  other  evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  are  fufficient 
to  induce  a.  change  cither  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the 
urine.  Any  one  who  attends  to  this,  will  be  allonifhed  at  the  im- 
pudence of  ihofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  but  difeafes, 
and  preferibe  to  patients  from  the  bare  infpedtion  of  their'urine. 
Thefe  impoftors,  however,'  are  very  common  all  over  Baitain,  and 
by  the  amazing  credulity  of  the  populace,  many  of  them  amafs 
confiderable  fommes.  Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  wliich  pre- 
vail in  this  country,  that  in  favour  of  xirinc  Jotlors  is  the  llrongefl. 
The  common  people  have  Hill  an  unlimited  faith  in  their  Ikill, 
altlinugh  it  has  been  demonilrated  that  no  one  of  them  is  able  to 
dillinguifh  the  uvinc  of  a liorle,  or  any  other  animal,  from  that 
of  a man. 

fymptoms 
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fymptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to  avoid 
thefe  things,  but  whatever  elfe  they  find  has  a ten- 
dency to  lelTen  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is^too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids, 
but  by  ftagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker, 
the  more  watry  parts  flying  off  firfl,  and  the  more 
grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftant 
tendency  v/hich  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation 
of  (tones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder*  is  promoted. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  indolent  and  fedentary 
people  are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than 
perfons  of  a more  active  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others 
have  brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable 
diforders  by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a 
falfc  - delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has  been  over- 
diltended,  it  often  lofes  its  power  of  aflion  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  either  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expel  it  properly. 
The  calls  of  nature  ought  never  to  be  poftponed. 
Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a virtue,  but  that  can.  never  be 
reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  any  one  to  ri(k 
his  health  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too 
fmall  a quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  weak  watry  liquors,  by  the 
exceflive  ufe  of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  (limu- 
lates  the  kidnies,  dilutes  the  blood,  he.  This  diforder 
very  foon  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  a confump- 
tion.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be  mitigated 
by  (Irengthening  diet  and  aftringent  medicines,  fuch 
as  are  recommended  under  the  article  Diabetes,  off 
exceflive  difeharge  of  urine.  ^ 

Of  the  Perfpiration. 

Infenfible  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned  the 
greatefl:  of  all,  the  difeharges  from  the  human  body. 
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It-,  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  dif- 
eafes  attack  liS  while  it  goes  properly  on ; but  when 
it  is  obllrufted,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  difordered. 
This  difcharge  however,  being  lefs  perceptible  than 
any  of  the  reft,  is  confequently  lefs  attended  to. 
Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers,  rheumatifms,  agues, 
ike.  often  proceed  from  obftrufted  perfpiration  before 
we  are  aware'  of  its  having  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  moft  of  them  im^ 
pute  their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which  they 
had  caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  neg- 
lefted.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  a critical  inquiry 
Into  the  nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  difference  in 
different  feafons,  climates,  conftitutions.  See.  we  fhall 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  caufes  which  moft 
commonly  obftruef  it,  and  to  fhew  how  far  they'  may 
'be  either  avoided,  or  have  their  influence  counter- 

•'  t 

adled  by  timely  care.  The  want  of  a due  attention 
to  thefe,  cofts  Britain  annually  fome  thoufands  of 
ufeful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmofphere. 

One  of  the  moft  common  caufes  of  obftrudfed  per- 
fpiration, or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere. There  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  hap- 
pen more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With 
us  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very 
different  in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  but  often 
change  almoft  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a few 
days,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  courfe  of  one  day. 
That  fuch  changes  muft  affedt  the, ftate  of  the  perfpi- 
ration is  obvious  to  every  one  *. 

The  , 

■*  I never  knew  a more  remarkable  inllance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  weather  in  this  country,  than  happened  when  I was  writ- 
ing thefe  notes.  T.  his  morning',  Aug.  14,  thermo- 

meter in  the  fliade  ■was  down  at  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a veiy 
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The  beft  method  of  fortifying  the  body  agalnd 
jhe  changes  of  the  weather,  is  to  be  alxoad  every 
dayl  Thofe  who  keep  mofl  within  doors  are  moifc  _ 
liable  to  catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  ren- 
der themfelves  fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  . fligHtefl 
changes  in  the  atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains, 
coughs,  and  oppreffions  of  the  bread,  &c.  they  be- 
come a kind  of  living  barometers. 

IVet  Clothes. 

Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldnefs  obflruft 
the  perfpiration,  but  their  moifture,  by  being  abforbed, 
or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  incredes  the  dan-  • 
ger.  The  inoii  robuft  conllitution  is  not  proof  againd 
the  danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes  ; they  daily  otca-. 

, fion  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  diforders,  • 
even  in  the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impoffible  for  people  who  go  frequently 
abroad  to  avoid  fometimes  being  w'et.  But  the 
danger  might  generally  be  leffened,  if  not  wholly 
prevented,  by  changing  their  clothes  foon  5 wdien 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  fhould  keep  in  motion  till 
they  be  dry.  So* far  are  many  from  taking  this  pre- 
caution, that  they  often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields 
with  their  clothes  wet,  and  frequently  deep  even 
whole  nights  in  this  condition.  The  frequent  iiji- 
ftances  which  we  have  of  the  fatal  effedls  of  this  con- 
ducl,  ought  certainly  to  deter  all  from  being  guilty 
of  it. 

I 

IVet  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The 
cholic,  inflammations  of  the  bread  and  of  the  bowels, 
the  iliac  paflion,  cholera  morbus.^  See.  are  often  occa- 

few  days  ago  it  ftood  above  eighty.  Np  one  who  reflefts  on  fuch 
great  and  ludden  changes  in  the  atmofpliere,  will  be  furprifed  to 
find  colds,  coughs,  rheums,  with  other  afFe£tIons  of  the  break 
and  bowels,  fu  coniinoii  in  this  country. 
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fioned  by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render 
this  lefs  dangerous ; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  poflible, 
to  be  avoided.  The  d,ellcate,  and  thofe  who  are  not 
accuflomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fliould 
be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpedl. 

Night  Air. 

The  perfpiratlon  is  often  obdrufled  by  night  air ; 
even  in  fummer,  this  ought,  to  be  avoided.  The 
dews  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotted  day,  make 
the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  weather 
is  cool.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the  evening 
dews  are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is 
more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be 
abroad  in  a cool  .evening  ; bift  this  is  a pleafure  to 
be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their  health.  The  ef- 
fects of  evening  dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almoft 
imperceptible  ; ^but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dread- 
ed : we  would  therefore  advife  travellers,  labourers, 
..and  all  who  are  much  heated/by  day,  carefully  to 
avoid  them.  When  the  perfpiration  has  been  great, 
thefe  become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  at- 
tending to  this,  in  flat  marlhy  countries,  where  the 
exhalations  and’  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 
feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfeys,  and  other 
dangerous  difeafes. 

Damp  Beds. 

Beds  beconie^.damp,  either  from  their  not  being 
iifed,  Handing  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  wdthout 
.jflre,  or  from  the  linen  not  being  dry  when  laid  on 
the  bed.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travel- 
lers than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all 
places  where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold 
and  wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may  by  means  ol  a 
good  fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a dry  bed, 
have  the  perfpiration  reflorcd  ; but  if  he  be  put^into 
a fCold  room,  and  laid  in  a damp  bed,  it  will  be 

more 
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ti>ore  obflrifiled,  and  the  word  confequences  will  en? 
fue.  Travellers  Ihould  avoid  inns  which  are  noted 
for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infefted  with 
the  plague,  as  no  man,  however  robufl,  is  proof  againlt 
the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  ftrangers  are  often  equally  dangerous. 
All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  v/hen  not  frequently 
ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  poflible  that 
beds,  which  are  not  flept  in  above  two  or  three  times 
a year,  flaould  be  fafe.?  Is^cthing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  people  complain  of  having  caught  cold  by 
changing  their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious : were 
they  careful  never  to  deep  in  a 1 v^d  but  what  was  fre- 
quently ufed,  they  would  feldonv  /ind  any  ill  confe- 
quences from  a change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  per- 
fbn  when  on  a vifit  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is 
kept  on  purpofe  for  ftrangers.  That  ill-judged  piece 
of  complaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad 
confequences  from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  prer 
vented  in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants  to 
deep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftrangers 
when  they  come.  In  inns,  where  the  beds  are  ufed 
almoft  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is  neceffary  than  to 
keep  the  roonrs  well  feafoned  by  frequent  fireSg  and 
the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuftom  faid  to  be  praQifed  in  many 
mns,  of  damping  dieets,  and  preffing  them  in  order 
to  fave  wafhing,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the 
beds,  ought,  v/hen  difcovered,  to  be  punifhed  with 
the  utmoft  feverity.  It  is  really  a fpecies  of  mur- 
der, and  will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gum 
(hot.  Indeed  no  linen,  efpecially  if  it  has  been 
wadied  in  v/inter,  ought  to  be  ufed  till  it  has  been 
expofed  for  fame  iime  to  the  fire ; nor  is  this  ope- 
ration lefs  necedary  for  linen  wadred  in  fummer, 
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provided  it  has  lain  by  for  any  length  of  time.  This 
caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often 
exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an 
inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a circumftance  of  much  * 
more  importance 

Damp  Houfes. 

^ Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  111  con- 
fequences ; for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  fliould 
be  careful  to  chufe  a dry  fituation.  A houfe  which 
Hands  on  a damp  marlhy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will 
never  be  thoroughly  dry.  _ All  houfes,  unlefs  where 
the  ground  is  exceeding  dry,  fhould  have  the  firft 
floor  a little  ralfed.  Servants  and  others,  who  are 
obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and  fun^  ftories,  feldoin 
continue  long  in  health  : mafters  ought  furely  to  pay 
fome  regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants  as  well  as 
to  their 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  inhabiting  a houfe  almoll  as  foon  as  the 
mafons,  plalfterers,  &c.  have  done  with  it : fuch 
houfes  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs, 
but  likewife  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paint,  &c. 
The  aflhmas,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  people  who  work  in  thefe 
articles,  are  fufflcient  proofs  of  their  being  unwhole- 
fome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafon- 
able  piece  .of  cleanlinefs  ; I mean  the  pernicious 
cuftom  of  wafliing  them  immediately  before  com- 
pany Is  put  into  them.  Moll  people  catch  cold^  if 

* If  a perfon  fufpefts  that  his  bW  is  damp,  the  Hmple  precau- 
tion of  taking  off  the  flieets  and  lying  in  the  bltfnkets,  with  all, 
or  mod  of  his  clothed  on,  v^Ill  prevent  all  the  danger.  I have 
pradlifed  this  for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hurt  b)  damp 
beds,  though  no  conliit'ution,  without  care,  is  proof  againll  their 
baneful  influe nc'c. 
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they  fit  but  a very  Ihort  time  in  a room  that  has  been 
lately  wafhed  ; .the  delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
fuch  a fituation,  and  even  the  robuft  are  not  always 
proof  againfl  its  influence 
\ 

Sudden  iSranftions  froi)i  Heat  to  Cold. 

The  perfpiratioii  is  commonly  obftrufted  by  sud- 
den TRANSITIONS  from  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are 
feldom  caught,  unlefs  when  people  have  been  too 
much  heated.  Heat  rariflcs  the  blood,  quickens 
the  circulation,  and  increafcS  the  perfpiration  ; but 
when  thefe  are  fuddcniy  checked,  the  confequences ' 
mud  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impoflible  for  labourers 
not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome  occafions  ; but  it  is  ge- 
nerally in  their  power  to  let  themfelves  cool  gradu- 
ally, to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave  off  work, 
to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  red  themfelves  in^ 
and  to  avoid  fleeping  iii  the  open  fields.  , Thefe  eafy 
rules,  if  obferved,  would  often  prevent  fevers  and 
other  fatal  diforders. 

It  is  very  common  for  people,  when  hot,  to  drink 
freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors.  This  con- 
du(d  is  extremely  dangdrous.  Third  indeed  is  hard 
to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  appe- 
tite frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes 
us  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.  Every  pea- 
fant,  however,  knows,  if  his  horfe  be  permitted  td 
drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after  violent  exercife, 
and  be  immediately  put  into  the  dable,  or  fuffefed  to 
remain  at  red,  that  it  will  kill  hiin.  This  they  take 
the  utmod  care  to  prevent.  It  were  well  if  they  were 
equally  attentive  to  their  own  fafety. 

* People  imagine  if  a good  fire  rs  made  in  a room  after  It  haS 
been  vvathed,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fitting  in  it  ; but  they 
muft  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  increafes  the  danger.-^  Tlie 
evaporation  excited  by  the  fire  generates  cold,  and  renders  the 
damp  more  active.  'u 
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Thirft  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  fwal- 
lowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields' 
afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,-  the  very 
chewing  of  which  would  abate  thirft.  Water  kept  in 
the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effect.  If  a bit 
of  bread  be  eaten  along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of  wa- 
ter, it  will  both  quench  thirft  more  effe(ilually,  and 
make  the  danger  lefs.  When  a perfon  is  extremely 
hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  if  it  can 
be'  obtained,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing  elfe. 

_But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foolifh,  when  hot,  as  ta 
drink  fteely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his 
exercife  at  leaft  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly 
warmed  upon  his  ftomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  ef- 
fedls  which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned 
immediate  death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers 
of  various  kinds,  are  its  common  confequences. 
Neither  is  it  fafe  when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw 
fruits,  falads,  or  the  like.  Thefe  indeed  have  not 
fo  fuddeii  an  effe£I  on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but 
they  are  notwithftanding  dangerours,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors 
till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going 
into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds, 
coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  are  the 
ufual  effedls  of  this  condudl ; yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people,  after  they  have  drank  warm 
liquors  for  feveral  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a number  of 
miles  in  the  coldeft  night,  or  to  ramble  about  in  the 
ftreet  s 


* The  tap-rooms  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  where 
fiich  numbers  of  people  fpend  their  evenings,  are  highly  perni- 
cious.' The  breath  of  a mrnibcr  of^people  crowded  into  a low 
^ apartment* 
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People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open , a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a mofl: 
dangerous  praftice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  with- 
out doors  than  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  the  current  of 
air  is  direfted  againfl;  one  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  confumptions  have  often 
been  occafioned  by  fitting  or  Handing  thinly  clothed 
near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open 
windows  lefs  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to 
be  done,  even  in  the  hotteft  feafon,  unlei's  the  window 
is  at  a diilance.  I have  known  mechanics  frequently 
•contract  fatal  difeafes,  by  working  flript  at  an  open 
window,  and  would  advife  all  of  them  to  beware  of 
fuch  a pradice.  ^ 

Few  things  expofe  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  tcTo  warm  ; fuch  perfons 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houfes ; they  can 
hardly  flir  'abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  "Were  there  no  other  reafoii 
for  keeping  houfes  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is 
fufficient : but  no  houfe  that  is  too  hot  can  |>e  whole- 
i’ome  ; heat  deftroys  the  fpring  and  elafticity  of  the 
air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs, 
.and  the  other  purpofes  of  refpiraticMr.  Hence  it  is 
that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs 
•prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  w'ork  in  forges,  glafs- 
houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  them- 
felves  when  hot  in.  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers, 
but  madnefs  itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  effed  of 
this  condud.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  adion  of 
a madman  to  deferve  a ferious  confideration. 

Ihe  relult  of  all  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every 
one  ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all 

apartment,  with  the  addition  of  fires,  candles,  the  finake  of  to- 
bacco, and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  &c.  muft  not  only  render  it 
hurtful  to  continue  in  fuch  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out  of 
•them  into  a cold-  and  chilly  atmolpliere. 
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fuddeii  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep 
the  body  in  as  uniform  a temperature  as  poffible  ; or 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it  cool 
gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  Uriel  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
hir  however  is  this  from  being  my  defign,  that  the  very 
firll  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to  harden 
the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I fliali  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  my 
.fubje(!,t,  by  giving  an  abllradl  of  the  juflly  celebrated 
advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpect  to  the  prefervation  of 
health.  “ A man,’’  fays  he,  “ who  is  blefled  with 
good  health,  Ihould  confine  himfelf  to  no  particu- 
lar  rules,  cither  with  refpect  to  regimen  or  medi- 
cine.  He  ought  frequently  to  diveiTify  his  man- 
ner  of  living  ; to  be  fometimes  in  town,  fometimes 
‘‘  in  the  country  ; to  hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfelf  in 
rell,  but  more  frequently  to  ufe  exercife.  He 
ought  to  refufe  no  kind  of  food  that  is  commonly 
“ ufed,  but  fometimes  to  eat  more  and  fometimes 
“ lefs ; fometimes  to  make  one  at  an  entertainment, 
and  fometimes  to  forbear  it ; to  make  rather  two 
' meals  a-day  than  one,  and  always  to  eat  heartily, 
“ provided  he  can  digefi  it.  He  ought  neither  too 
eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too  fcrupuloufly  to  avoid  in- 
“ tercourfe  with  the  fair  fex  ; pleafures  of  this  kind, 
rarely  indulged,  render  the  body  alert  and  active  ; 
but  when  too  frequently  repeated,  weak  and  lan- 
guid.  Pie  fliould  be  careful  in  time  of  health  not 
to  deflroy,  by  exceffes  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of 
conflitution  which  fhould  fupport  him  under  fick- 
nefs.” 
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OF  DISEASES. 

¥ - 

CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES-  , 

nP’HE  cure  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo  much 
upon  fcientific  principles  as  many  imagine.  It 
is  chie%  the  refult  of  experience  and  obfervation. 
By  attending  the  fick,  and  carefully  obferving  the 
various  occurrences  in  difeafes,  a great  degree  of 
accuracy  may  be  acquired,  both  in  diflinguilhing  their 
fymptoms,  and  in  the  application  of  medicines.  Hence 
fenfible  nurfes,  and  other  perfons  who  wait  upon  the 
fick,  often  forefee  the  patients  fate  fooner  than  thofe 
who  have  been  bred  to  phyfic.  We  do  not  however 
mean  to  infmuate  that  a medical  education  is  of  no 
ufe : It  is  doubtlefs  of  the  greateft  importance  j but 
it  never  can  fupply  the  place  of  obfervation  and  expe- 
rience. 

Every ' difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  alfem- 
blage  of  fymptoms,  and  mull  be  diftinguiflied  by 
thofe  which  are  mofl  obvious  and  permanent.  In- 
llead  therefore  of  giving  a clafllcal  arrangement 
of  difeafes,  according  to  the  fy Hematic  method,  it 
will  be  more  fuitable,  in  a performance  of  this 
nature,  to  give  a full  and-  accurate  defcription  of 
each  particular  difeafe  as  it  occurs  ; and,  where 
any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one  difeafe  have  a near 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  another,  to  take  notice  of 
that  circuinftance,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  point 
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out  the  peculiar  or  charaderiflic  fymptoins  by  which 
it  may  be  diftinguifhed.  By  a due  attention  to  thefe, 
the  invefligation  of  difeafes  will  be  found  to  be  a lefs 
difficult  matter  that!  moft  people  would  at  firfl  be 
ready  to  imagine, 

A proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  tem- 
per of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will 
iikewife  greatly  affifl,  both  in  the  invefligation  and 
treatment  of  difeafes. 

In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  5 whereas 
in  old  age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become 
almofl  infenfible,  and  many  of  the  veffels  imper- 
vious. Thefe  and  other  peculiarities  render  the 
difeafes  of  the  young  and  aged  very  different,  and 
of  courfe  they  mufl  require  a different  method  of 
treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not 
afflidl  the  other  fex  : befides,  the  nervous  fyftem 
being  more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  dif- 
eafes require  to  be  treated  wnth  greater  caution. 
They  are  lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuations ; and  all 
flimulating  medicines  ought  to  be  adininiffered  to 
them  with  a fparing  hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  perfons 
to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  Iikewife  render  it  neceffary 
to  treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner.  A de- 
licate perfon,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  wdro 
lives  moftly  within  doors,  mufl  not  be  treated,, under 
any  difeafe,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who 
is  hardy  and  robufi,  and  who  is  much  expofed  to  the 
open  air. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful 
temper,  both  occalion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In 
vain  do  we  Apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  re- 
move maladies  which  proceed  from  the  mind. 
When  it  is  afi'ecled,  the  beft  medicine  is  to  foothe 
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the  paflions,  to  divert  the  mind  from  anxious  thought, 
and  to  keep  the  patient  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
fible. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  cli- 
mate, or  place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he 
breathes,  his  diet,  &c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marlhy 
fituations  are  fubjeft  to  many  difeafes  which  are 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  of  high  countries. 
Thofe  who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  have 
many  maladies  to  which  the  more  happy  ruftics 
are  entire  ftrangers.  Perfons  who  feed  grofsly, 
and  indulge  in  ftrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  difeafes 
which  do  not  affect  the  temperate  and  abflemious, 
kc. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  different 
occupations  and  fituafions  in  life  difpofe  men  to 
peculiar  difeafes.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  in- 
quire into  tlte  patient’s  occupation,  manner  of  life, 
kc.  This  will  not'  only  affift  us  in  finding  out 
the  difeafe,  but  will  likewife  direct  us  in  the  treat- 
ment of  it.  It  would  be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the 
laborious  and  the  fbdentary  precifely  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, even  fuppo'fing  them  to  labour  under  the  fame 
difeafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the 
difeafe  be  conftitudonal  or  accidental ; whether  it 
has  been  of  long  or  fliort  duration  ; whether  it  pro- 
ceeds from  any  great  and  fi>dden  alteration  in  the  diet, 
manner  of  life,  &c.  I’he  flate  of  the  patient’s  body, 
and  of  the  other  evacuations,  ought  alfo  to  be'  in- 
quired into  ; and  likewife  whether  he  can  with  eafc 
perform  all  the  vital  and  animal  funflions,  as  breath- 
ing, digeflion,  kc. 

Laftly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what  dlfeafoe 
the  patient  has  formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what  me- 
dicines were  nioft  beneficial  to  him  ; if  he  has  a ffrong 
averfion  to  any  particular  drug,  kc. 


As 
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As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be 
anfwefed  by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Thole 
who  know  no  better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  a medicine  polfeffes  fome 
w'onderful  power  or  fecret  charm,  and  think,  if 
the  patient  fwallows  enough  of  drugs,  that  he  mull 
do  well.  This  millake  has  many  ill  confequences ; 
it  makes  people  trull  to  drugs,  and  negleft  their  own 
endeavours  ; belides,  it  .difcourages  all  attempts 
to  relieve  the  fick  where  medicines  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

'Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  places ; and, 
when  adminidered  with  prudence,  they  may  do  much 
'good  ; but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every  thing 
elfe,  or  adminiftered  at  random,  which  is  not  feldom 
the  cafe,  they  mud  do  mifehief.  We  would  there- 
fore walh  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the 
purfuit  of  fecret  medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they  are 
acquainted  with.  7 he  proper  regulation  of  thefe  may 
often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their 
ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digedive  powers.  77ie 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and 
of  eafy  digedion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a 
perfon  with  a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  af  for 
one  in  a fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,,  and  in 
the  fame  quantity,  as  when  he  was  In  perfedl  health. 
Even  abdinence  alone  will  often  cure  a fever,  efpe- 
cially  whe'n  it  has  been  occafioned  by  excefs  in  eating 
or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleu- 
Tifies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  wa- 
tery infufions  of  mucilaginous  plants,'  roots,  See. 
are  not  only  proper  for  the  pati«it’s  food,  but  they 
are  Hkewife  the  bed  medicines  which  can  be  adminil- 
cered. 


In 
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In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where 
no  fyniptoms  of  infl.aininationj  a.nd  where 
the  patient  muit  be  fupported  with  cordials,  that  in- 
tention can  always  be  more  effectually  anfwered  by 
nourifhing  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  me- 
dicines yet  known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  im- 
portance in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Per- 
fons  afflicted  with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves, 
and  other  hypochondriacal  afteCtions,  generally  find 
more  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  folid  food  and  ge- 
nerous liquors,  than  from  all  the  cordial  and  car- 
minative medicines  which  can  be  adminiftered  to 
them. 

The  fcurvy,  that  mofl:  obfliinate  malady,  will  fooner 
yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the  boafted 
antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  fhops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated, 
.and  the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable 
to  digefl  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to 
affiinflate  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confifting 
chiefly  of  milk  will  not  only  fupport  the  patient,  but 
will  often  cure  the  difeafe  after  every  other  medicine 
has  failed. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  import- 
ance than  to  diet.  The  flrange  infatuation  which  has 
long  induced  people  to  fhut  up  the  fick  from'  all 
communication  with  the  external  air  has  done  great 
mifchief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other  dif- 
eales,  the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from  hav- 
ing the  ffelh  air  prudently  admitted  into  his  cham- 
ber, than  from  all  the  medicines  which  can  be  given 
him. 

Exercife  may  likewife  in  many  cafes  be  confi- 
dered  as  a medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  for  example,  will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the 
cure  . of  confumptions,  glandular  obfirudions,  &c. 
than  any  inedicine  yet  known.  In  difeafes  which 
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proceed  from  a relaxed  ftate  of  the  folids,  the  cold 
bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gymnahic  regimen,  will 
be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires  from 
his  body  is  again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it, 
•which  ferves  to  nourifh  the  difeafe  and  increafe  the 
danger.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs 
alone ; moll  of  them  may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in 
all  of  them  it  is  highly  necelfary  .both  for  "the  patient 
and  thofe  who  attend  him. 

. Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  necelfary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  re- 
gimen in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes 
without  medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldom  fucceed 
where  a proper  regimen  is  negledted.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  in  the  treatipent  of  difeafes,  we  have  always 
'given  the  firll  place  to  regimen.  Thofe  who  are  ig- 
norant of  medicine  may  confine  themfelves  to  it  only. 
For  others  w'ho  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  re- 
commended fome  of  the  molt  fimple  but  approved 
forms  of  medicine  in  every  difeafe.  Thefe  however 
are  never  to  be  adminillered  but  by  people  of  better 
imderltanding  ; nor  even  by  them  without  the  greatefl: 
precaution. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid  to 
penlh  by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  caufes.  Ihe  mofi;  general 
caufes  of  fevers  are,  errors  in  diet,  un^ 

u'holcfome 
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Kcholefome  air,  n)ioknt  emotions  of  the  mind,  exaefs  or 
fuppreffion  of  vfual  evacuations,  external  or  internal  in^ 
juries,  and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or  colj.  As  molt 
of  thefe  have  already  been  treated  of  at  confiderable 
length,  and  their  effedts  fliewn,  we  lliall  not  now  re- 
fume  the  confideration  of  them,  but  fliall  only  recom- 
mend it  to  all,  as  they  would  wifn  to  avoid  fevcs  and 
other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay  the  molt  pundual  atten- 
tion to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  mofl  frequent  of  - all 
difeafes,  but  they  are  likewife  the  mod:  complex. 
In  the  molt  fimple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always 
a combination  of  feveral  different  fymptoms.  The 
diftinguifhing  fymptoms  of  fever  are,  increafed  heat, 
frequency  of  pidfe,  lofs  of  appetite,  general  debility, 
pain  in  the  head,  and  a difficulty  in  performing  fame 
of  the  vital  or  animal  functions.  The  other  fymp- 
toms ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea,  third, 
anxiety,  delirium,  wcarinefs,  wading  of  the  flefli, 
want  of  deep,  or  the  deep  difturbed  and  not  re- 
fredring. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  complains  hrll  of  languor . or  lidleffnefs, 
forenefs  of  the.flelli,  or  the  bones,  as  the  country 
people  exprefs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, ficknefs,  with  clamminefs  of  the  mouth  ; af- 
ter forne  time  conie  on  exceffive  heat,  violent  third, 
redleffnefs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  be- 
gins with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  excedive'  cold, 
accompanied  with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite  ; fre- 
quently the  cold  is  attended  with  flnvcring,  oppref- 
fion  about  the  heart,  and  ficknefs  at  domach,  or  vo- 
miting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  in- 
termitting, and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutane- 
ous eruption  or  topical  indam mation,  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  crifipelas,  &c.  By  a continual  fever  is  meant 
5 that 
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that  which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the  whole 
coLirfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  which  fiiews  no  remarkable 
increafe  or  abatement  in  the  fymptoms.  This  kind 
of  fever  is  likewife  divided  into  acute,  flow,  and  ma- 
lignant. The  fever  is  called  €icute  when  its  progrefs 
is  quick,  and  the  f^-mptoms  violent ; but  when  thefe 
are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally  denominated  f.ow. 
When  livid  or  petechial  fpots  fliew  a putrid  ftate  of 
the  humours,  the  fever  is  called  malignant',  putrid, 
or  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only 
in  degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  de- 
creafes,  or  exacerbations  and  remiffions,  but  never 
wholly  leaves'  the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe.  Intermitting  fevers  or  agues  are  thefe  which, 
during  the  time  that  the  patient  may  be  faid  to  be 
ill,  have  evident  intervals  or  remiffions  /of  the  fymp- 
toms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  ro  free 
herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of 
thofe  who  have  the  edre  of  the  Tick  to  obferve  with 
diligence  which  way  nature  points,  and  to  endeavour 
to  affiff;  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  framed, 
as  to  have  a conftant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off 
whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  This  is  generally 
done  by  urine,  fweat,  ffool,  expeftoration,  vomit, 
or  fome  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of 
Nature,  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly 
attended  to  and  promoted,  it  would  feldom  con- 
tinue long  ; but  when  her  attempts  are  either  neg- 
ledled  or  counteradled,  it  is  no  -umnder  if  the 
difeafe  proves  fatal.  There  are  daily  inffances 
of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever  j but  by  keeping 
warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their 
‘feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the  fymptoms  in  a few 
hours  difappear,  and  the  danger  is  prevented. 

V ' When 
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When  fevers  of  a putrid  kind  threaten,  the  bed; 
method  of  obviaung  their  effea.s  is  by  repeated  > 
vomits  and  living  well. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers, 
but  to  mark  'their  moft  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to 
point  out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with 
refpecl  to  his  diet,  drinJc,  air,  &c.  in  the  different 
"ftages  of  the  difeafe.  In  thefe  articles  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  patient  will  in  a great  meafure  diredl  cur 
conduft. 

Almoft  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
third,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a cool- 
ing nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of 
‘luater,  and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely 
to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove 
fpafms  and  obdrudions,  promote  perfpiration,  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and  in  fliort  produce 
every  falutary  effed  in  an  ardent  or  indamraatory 
fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel, 
or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of  which  water  is  the 
bafis  ? The  neceffity  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  ikin,  and  the 
burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  third 
of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  patients  In  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from 
fruits,  as  decodions  of  tamarinds,  apple  tea,  orange 
whey,  and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo 
be  prepared  from  marfh-raallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime- 
tree  -buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  li- 
quors, efpecially  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  and  fhould  never  be  denied 
him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever  the  patient  gene- 
rally complains  of  great  laflitude  or  wearinefs,  and 
has  no  inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  dews 
the  propriety  of  keeping  him  eafy,  and  if  poffible 
I ' in 
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in  bed.  Lying  in.  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates 
the  violence  of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature 
an  opportunity  of  escerting  all  her  force  to  over, 
come  the  difeafe.  The  bed  alone  would  often 
remove  a fever  at  the  beginning}  but  when  the 
patient  ftruggles  with  the  difeafe,  inftead  of  driv- 
ing it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the  deeper  •,  and  renders 
it  more  dangerous.  This  obfervation  is  too  of^ 
ten  verified  m travellers,  who  happen  when  on  a 
journey  to  be  feized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety 
to  get  home  induces  them  to  travel  with  the ‘fever 
upon  them,  which  condudl  feldotn  fails  to  render  it 
fatal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould  be 
kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  fick. 
Indeed  every  thing  that  diilurbs  the  imagination,  in» 
creafes  the  difeafe  j for  which  reafon  every  perfon  in 
a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfedbly  quiet,  and  neither 
allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  lead 
affedt  or  difcompofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greatefl 
inclination  for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  ap- 
petite  for  folid  food  : hence  the  impropriety  of  urg, 
ing  him  to  take  viftuals  is  evident.  Much  folid 
food  in  a fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  opprefies 
nature,  and,  infiead  of  fiourifhing  the  patient,  ferves 
only  to  feed  the  difeafe.  "What  food  the  patient 
takes  fhould  be  in  fmall  quantity,  light,  and  of  eafy 
digeflion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegeta.- 
ble  kind,  as  panad^o,  roaded  apples,  gruels,  and  fuch 
like. 

Poor  people,  w]hen  any  of  their  family  are  ta.- 
ken  ill,  run  direftly  to  their  rich  neighbour  for 
cordials,  and  pour  wine,  fpirits,  &c.  into  the  pa- 
tient, who  perhaps  never  had  been  accuflomed  to 
tafle  fuch  liquors  when  in  health.  If  there  be  any 
degree  of  fever,  this  condudl  mufi;  increafe  it,  and 
if  "there  be  none,,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  raile  one. 

Stuffing 
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Stuffing  the  patient  with  fweetmeats  and  other  de- 
licacies is  likewife  very  pernicious.  Thefe  are  al- 
ways harder  to  digeft  than  common  food,  and  cannot 
fail  to  hurt. 

Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a fever 
than  frefh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but 
cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every 
way  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a manner 
ftified  to  death  in  fevers  for  want  of  frefii  air ; yet 
fuch  is  the  unaccdpntable  infatuation  of  mofl  people, 
that  the  moment  they  think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they 
imagine  he  fliould  be  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  into 
which  not  one  particle  of  frefh  air  mu  ft  be  admitted. 
Inftead  of  this,  there  ought  to  be  a conftant  ftream  of 
frefh  air  into  a fick  perfon^s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep 
it  moderately  cool.  Indeed  its  degree  of  warmth 
ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one  in 
perfeft  health. 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber, 
or  hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  people 
breathing  in  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or 
the  humours  in  a putrid  ftate,  air  that  has  been 
breathed  repeatedly  will  greatly  increafe  the  difeafe. 
Such  air  not  only  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  un+ 
fit  for  the  purpofe  of  refpiration,  but  acquires  a nox- 
ious quality,  which  renders  it  in  a manner  poifonous 
to  the  fick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and 
depreffed,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, but  every  method  fhonld  be  taken  to  cheer 
and  comfort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a miftaken 
zeal,  when  they  think  a perlon  in  danger,  inftead 
of  folacing  his  mind  with  the  hopes  and  confola- 
tions  of  religion,  fright  him  with  the  views  of  hell 
and  damnation.  It  w'ould  be  unfuitable  here  to 
dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  dangerous  confe- 
quences  of  this  condutl:  ; it  often  hurts  the  bodv, 
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and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  feldom  benefits  the 
foul. 

Among  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a fever 
generally  fuggefls  the  neceffity  of  bleeding.  This 
notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  mofl  fevers 

this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an  inflam- 
kiatory  nature  •,  but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now 
feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations,  and 
a different  manner  of  living,  have  fo  changed  the 
Rate  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardlv 
one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is  neceflfary.  In 
mofl;  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now 
fo  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens 
the  patient,  finks  his  fpirits,  &c.  We  would  recom- 
mend this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  begin- 
niftg  of  a fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident  figns  of  in- 
flammation. Bleeding  is  an  excellent  medicine  when 
neceflary,  but  fhould  never  be  wantonly  performed. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  fweating  is 
always  neceflary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When 
the  fever  proceeds  from  an  obftrudled  perfpiration^ 
this  notion  is  not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient  only 
lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  drinks  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
weak  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire 
freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting 
drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal  fpafm,  which  generally 
affects  the  fkin  at  the  beginning  of  a fever  ; it  will 
open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perfpiration,  by 
means  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried  off. 
But  inftead  of  this,  the  common  pradtice  is  to  heap 
clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  hini  things  of 
a hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  hz.  which  fire  his 
blood,  increafe  the  fpafms,  and  render  the  difeale 

more  dangerous.  ^ 

In  all  fevers  a proper  attention  fliould  be  paid  to 

the  patient’s  longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of  Na- 
ture, 
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- ture,  and  often  point  out  what  - may  be  of  -real  ufc. 
Patients  are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing 
that  the.  fickly  appetite  may  erave  5 but  it  is-generally 
right  to  let  them  have  a-  little  of  what  they  eagerly 
defire,  though  it  may  not  feem  altogether  proper. 
What  the  patient, longs  for,  his  llomach  will  generally 
digefl ; and  fuch  things  have  fometime$  a very  happy 
effecf.  - 

- Vv  hen  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great 
care  is  necelfary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many  per- 
fons,  by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have 
loft  their  lives,  or  coniradled  other  difeafes  of  an 
obftinate  nature.  As  the  body  after  a fever  is  weak 
and  delicate,  it  is  neceffary  to  guard  againft  catching 
cold.  Moderate  exercife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of 
ufe,  but  great  fatigue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  ; 
agreeable  company  will  alfo  have  a good  effeft.  The 
diet  muft  be  light  but  nourifliing.  It  fliould  be  ' 
taken  frequently,  but  in  fmall  quantities.  It  is  dan- 
gerous, at  fuch  a time,  to  eat  as  much  as  the  ftomach 
may  crave. 

"■f.  — • 

CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVER'S,  OR 

AGUES. 

\ 

INTERMI  TTING  fevers  afford  the  beft  oppor- 
tunity both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever, 
and  alfo  the  effects  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at 
a lofs  to  dlftinguifti  an  intermitting  fever  from  any 
other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almoft 
univerfally  known. 

' 2 The 
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The  feveral  kinds  of  intefmitting  fevers  take  their 
names,  frotn  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

' CAUSES. ^ — Agues  are  occafioned  by  efflu- 

via from  putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident 
front  their  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being 
mod  frequent  in  countries  where  the  foil  is  marlhy, 
as  in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgelhire,  the 
Hundreds  of  Effex,  &c.  This  difeafe  may  alfo 
be  occafioned  by  bating  too  much  Hone  fruit,  by 
a poor  watery  diet,  damp  houfes,  evening  dews, 
lying  upoq  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue, 
deprcfling  pallions,  and  the  like.  When  the  inha- 
bitants of  a high  country  remove  to  a low  one,  they 
are  generally  I'eized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and 
to  fuch  the  difeafe  is  moll  apt  to  prove  fatal. 

, dn  a w'ord,  whatever  relaxes  the  folids,  diminilhes 
the  perfpiration,  or  obflrucls  the  circulation  in 
the  capillary  or  fmall  velfels,  difpofes  the  body  to 
agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  gene-  ' 

rally  begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wea- 
rinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
firetching,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great  ficknefs 
and  vomiting : to  which  fucceed  fhivering  and  violent 
{baking.  Afterwards  the  fkin  becomes  moill,  and  a 
profufe  fweat  breaks  out,  which  generally  terminates 
the  fit  or  paroxyfm.  Sometimes  indeed  the  difeafe 
comes  on  fuddenly,  when  the  perfon  thinks  himfelf 
in  perfedl  health  ; but  it  is  more  commonly  preceded 
by  iifilellnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  the  fymptoms 
mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN.. While  the  fit  continues,  the 

pWient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange- 
whey,  weak  cambraile  tea  ; or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low, 
fmall  wine-whey,  lliarpeped  with  the  juice  of 
lemon.  All  his  drink  fliould  be  warm,  as  that 
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will  afTift  in  bringing  on  the  fweat,  and  confequent,ly 
Ihorten  the  paroxyfm  . rj 

Between  the  paroxyfins  the  patient  muft  be  fyp- 
ported  with  food  that  is  nourifliing,  bat  light  and 
eafy  of  digellion,  as  veal  or-ohicken  broths,  fago, 
gruel  with  a little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  luch 
like.  His  drink  may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated  \yiih 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  aivi  fometimes  a little 
weak  punch.  He  may  Itkewife  drink  infuflons  of 
bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood,  or  water- 
trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then  take  a glafs  of  fmall 
wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or  fome  other 
bitter,  has  been  infuied. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the.pa- 
dent  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the 
fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad, 
riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of 
great  fervice.  But  if  he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of 
exercife,  he  ought  to  take  fuch  as  his  flrength  will 
permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  prolong  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  than  indulging  a lazy  indolent  difpo- 
fition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will 
foinetimes  go  off  without  medicine  *,  and  when  the 
difeafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  fel- 
(dom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to  take' its  courfe  ; 
but  when  the  patient’s  flrength  feems  to  decline, 
or  the  paroxyfins  are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in 
danger,  medicine  ought  immediately  to  be  admi- 
nihered.  This  however  flrould  never  be  done 
till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed,  that  is  to  fay. 


* Dr.  Lind  fays,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  oflaudamim 
put  into  a cup  of  tlie  patient's  drini:,  and  given  -about  half  fin 
hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  hoi  fit,  promotes  the  fw<?.t, 
fhortens  the  fit,  relieves  the  head,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the 
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till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of  lhaking  and 
fweating., 

MEDICINE. The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in 

the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the 
ftomach  and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the 
application  of  other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  like- 
wife  more  efficacious.  In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach 
is  generally  loaded  with  cold  vifcid  phlegm,  and 
frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are  difcharged 
by  vomit ; which  plainly  points  out  the  neceffity 
of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be 
adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other 
medicine.  A dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  A fcruple  or  half 
a dram  of  the  powder  will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult, 
and  for  a younger  perfon  the  dofe  mufl  be  lefs  in 
proportion.  After  the  vomit  begins  to  operate, 
the  patient  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  weak  ca- 
momile-tea. The  vomit  fhould  be  taken  two  or 
three  hours  before  the  return  of  the  fit,  and  may  be 
repeated  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  days. 
Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  increafe 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  which 
render  them  of  fuch  importance,  that  they  often  cure 
intermitting  fevers  without  the  affiftance  of  any  other 
medicine. 

Purging  medicines  are  likewife  .'ifefuland  often  ne- 
ceffary  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge  has 
been  known  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  after  the  Peru- 
vian bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in 
vain.  Vomits  however  are  more  fuitable  in  this  dif- 
eafe, and  render  purging  lefs  neceffary  ; but  if  the 
patient  be  afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this 
cafe  to  cleanfe  the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  Glau- 
ber’s fait,  jalap,  or  rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  fxceffive  heat. 
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a delirium,  &c.  give  reafon  to  fufped  an  inflamma- 
tion ; but  as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflammatory 
ftate  in  intermitting  fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely 
necelTary.  When  frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  pro- 
long the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations  the  patient  may  fafely 
ufe  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
way  that  is  mofl;  agreeable  to  him.  No  prepara- 
tion of  the  bark  feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the 
mofl;  firaple  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in 
powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  bell  Peruvian  bark,  finely 
powdered,  may  be  divided  into/ tweiity-four  dofes. 
Thefe  may  either  be  made  into  boluifes  as  they  are 
ufed,  with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a 
glafs  of  red  wine,  a cup  of  camomile-tea,  water- 
gruel,  or  any  other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  patient 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the 
above  dofes  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during 
the  interval  of  the  fits.  By  this  method  the  patient 
will  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each 
paroxyfm.  In  a tertian  or  third  day  ague  it  will  be 
fuflicient  to  take  a dofe  every  third  hour  during  the 
interval,  and  in  a quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  pa-  ' 
tient  cannot  take  fo  large  a dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may 
divide  each  of  the  powders  into  two  parts,  and  take 
one  every  hour,  &c.  Tor  a young  perfon  a fmaller 
quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  fuflicient,  and  the 
dofe  mufl;  be  adapted  to  the  age,  conflitution,  and 
violence  of  the  fymptoms  -(-. 

The 

■*  It  has  lately  been  obferved,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  power- 
ful than  that  which  has  for  fome  time  been  in  common  ufe.  Its 
fupcrior  efficacy  feems  to  arlfe  from  Its  being  of  a more  perfeft 
grovvth  than  the  quill  bark,  and  coiifequcntly  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant'. 

+ In  Intermitting  fevers  of  an  obftinate  nature,  I have  found 
it  neceffary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  fafler.  Indeed  the  be- 
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Tire  abdve, quantity  of  bark^wil.l  frequently.cure  an 
ague ; the  patient,  however^  ought  not  jta-leave  off 
taking  the  medicine  a«  foon  as  the  paroxyfms  are 
flopped,  but  fhould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there,  is 
reafon  to  believe  the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome. 
Molt  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to,  ufe  the  medicine 
long  enough.  They  are  generally  direcled  to.  take 
it  till  the  fits  are  flopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and 
begin  again  at  fome  diflance  of  time  ; by  which 
means  the  difeafe  gathers  flrength,  and  often  returns 
with  as  mu'ch  violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may  al- 
ways be  prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing  to 
take  finall  dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after 
the  fymptorns  difappear.  This  is  both  the  mod  fafe 
and  elfeclual  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus:, 
and,  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  camomile  flowers,  and  an  hand- 
ful of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a mor- 
tar, may  be  ufed  in  form  of  iiifufion  or  tea.  7\bout 
half  an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into 
a tea-pot,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  boilipg  water 
poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  infufion  drank  three 
or  four  times  a day  will  greatly  promote  the  cure. 
Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infufion, 
may  put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a 
bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it  twice  or 
thrice  a day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above, 
or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a fmaller 

nefits  aiifing  from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a large  quan- 
'tity  of  it  being  adminidered  in  a fliort  time.  Several  ounces  of 
bark  given. in  a few  days  will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  talcen. 
in  the  coyrfe  of  fume  weeks.  When,  this  medicine  is  intended 
eitlicr  to  (lop  a mortification,  or  cure  an  obdinatc  ague,  it  ought 
to  he  thrown  in  ?s  fad  as  the  domach  can.podiblv  hear  it.  Inat- 
tention to  this  circumdance  has  hurt  the  reputatipu  one  of  the 
bed  medicines  of  which  wc  are  in  poflTefliqu.  ...'  . i : 

^ ' quantity 
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quantity  of.  feark  than  is  genefaliy*  ufe'd'  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  cure  an  ague  .-1 ^ "■ 

Thofe  who  - cannot'  fwallow'  th'e  bark  in  fub- 
ftance,  may.  rake  it  in  decQfti'o'n  6r  Infufion.  An 
ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may-biinfuled*  in  a bottle 
of  white  wine  for  four  or  five  daysy'  frequently  fhak-^ 
ing  the  bottle,  afterwards  let  the^powder  fublide, 
and  pour  otf  the  clear  liquor.  A wine  glafs  may  be 
drank  three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener,  as 
there  is  occafion.  If  a decodion  be  more  agreeable, 
an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams'  of  fnake-root 
bruifed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of  worm- 
wood, may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  to  an 
EngliOi  pint.  To  the  ftralned  liquor  may  be  added 
am  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a glal's  of  it  taken 
frequently. 

In  obflinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  affifled  by  brandy,  or  other 
warm  cordials,  than  taken  alone.  This  I have  had 
frequently  occafion  to  ohJerve  in  a country  where  in- 
termittent fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom 
fucceeded  uniefs  affifted  by  fnake-root,  ginger,  canella 
alba,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatic.  ' When  the  fits 
are-  vety  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the  fever 
often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory  nature, 
it  will  be  fafer  to  keep  out  the  aromatics,  and  to 
add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  Head.  But  in  an  obflinate 
tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning 

* There  is  reafon  t6  believe,  that  fiindry  of  our  ow'n  plants  or 
barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and  artringent,  would  fucceed  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  efpfcially  when  aflilted  by  aromatics. 

i Approved  in  the  cure  of 

pus  difeafe.  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  ut  a very  reafonable  rate,  ' 
It  IS  of  left  importance  to  fearcb  after  new  medicines.  We  cannbt 
however  omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  vety  often 
adulterated,  and  that  it  requires  eonfid-'rable  llcill  to  diftingiiifh  ’ 
between  the-gemiine  and  the  falfe  Phis  ought  to  make 
very  cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it.  ^ ' ' fl.-.i 
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of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  incdicines  are  abfolutely 
necdTary  *. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the 
patient  in  fpring  or  fu miner,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  continue  the  life-  of  medicines  longer  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  A perfon  who  is  feized 
with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
ought  frequently,  if  the  feafon  proves  rainy,  to  take 
a little  medicine,  although  the  difeafe  may  feem  to 
be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of 
the  warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care 
not  to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpecially  in 
cold  eafterly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  de- 
generate into  obftinate  chronical  difeal'es,  as  the  dropfy, 
jaundice,  See.  For  this  reafon  all  poffible  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured,  before  the  con- 
flitution  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method 
of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  foine  ftrange 
infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are 
daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafe; 
There  i.s  hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  in  pofteffion 
of  a noftrum  for  ftopping  an  ague  ; and  it  is  amazing 
with  what  readinefs  their  pretenfions  are  believed. 
Thofe  in  diftrefs  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  pro- 
mifes  hidden  relief  ; but  the  fhorteft  way  is  not  al- 
ways the  beft  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  The  only 
method  to  obtain  a fafe  and  laftjng  cure,  is.  gra- 
dually to  affift  Nature  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
diforder. 

* In  obdinate  agu-es,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phleg- 
matic, the  feafon  rainy,  the  fuuation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  he 
neceffary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of 
Virginian  fnake-root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  fome 
other  warm  aromatic ; but  when  the  fymptoms  arc  of  an  infhim- 
matory  nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fa!t  of  wormwood  or  fait  of  tar- 
tar may  be  added  to  the  above  quamiiy  of  bark. 

Some 
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Some  indeed  ti7  bold,  or  rather  fool -hardy  experi- 
ments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
ftrong  liquors,  jumping  into  a river,  taking  arfenic, 
&c.  Thefe  may  fometimes  have  the  defired  effect, 
but  muft  always  be  attended  with  danger  When 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  leafl  ten- 
dency to  it,  fuch  experiments  may  prove  fatal. 
only  patient  whom  1 remember  to  have  loft  in  an  in- 
termitting fever,  evidently  killed  himfelf  by  drinking 
ftrong  liquor,  which  fome  perfon  had  perfuaded  him 
would  prove  an  infalfible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termitting fevers,  as  fpiders,  cobw^ebs,  fnufflngs  of 
candles,  kc.  - Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
yet  their  very  naftinefs  is  fufficient  to  fet  them  afide, 
efpecially  when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  thoroughly  curing  an  intermittent  fever,  is 
the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with  fafety : 
and  I can  honeftly  declare,  that  in  all  my  practice  I 
never  knew  it  fail,  when  combined  with  the  medicines 
mentioned  above,  and  duly  perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often 
afflidted  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are  very 
diflicult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed  up- 
on to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable  medi- 
cine. One  method  of  rendering  this  medicine  more 
palatable,  is  to  make  it  into  a mixture  with  diftillecf 
waters  and  fyrup,  and  afterwards  to  give  it  an  agree- 
able flrarpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol.  This 
both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes  oft'  the  naufe- 
ous  talle.  in  cafes  where  the  bark  cannot  be  adminif- 
tered,  the  f aline  mixture  may  be  given  with  advantage 
to  children  -f. 

*■  Arftnlc  lias  of  late  been  recommended  as  an  infallible  remedy 
in  U:e  ague  ; but  I would  advife  that  it  fliould  be  ufed  only  under 
the  eye  of  a phyfician. 

i bee  Appendix,  Sdhc  Mixture. 


Wine- 
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A, Wine- whey  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an 
ague  ; to  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfliorn.  Exercife  is 
likewife  of  confiderable  fervice ; and  when  the  difeafe 
proves  obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poflible,  to  be 
removed  to  a w'arm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be 
nourilhing,  and  fometiines  a little  generous  wine  fhould 
be  allowed. 

T.  o children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark, 
or  when  the  flomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given 
by  clylfer.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extrafl;  of  bark,  dif- 
folvcd  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  .addition 
of  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight  drops 
of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind 
for  an  adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth 
hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  occafion  fhall  require.  For 
children  the  quantity  of  extract  and  laudanum  muff 
be  proportionably  lefTened.  Children  have  been  cured 
of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a waiftcoat  with  pow- 
dered bark  quilted  between  the  folds  of  it ; by  bath- 
ing  them  frequently  in  a ftrong  decoftion  of  the  bark, 
and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with  flrong  fpirits,  or  with 
a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  the  fapona- 
ceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe,  be^ 
caufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients  in 
an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities, 
There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe 
-is  very  irregular,  being  complicated  with  other  dif- 
eafes,  or  attended  with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very 
dangerous  and  very  difficult  to  underhand.  All  thefe 
we  have  purpofely  paffied  over,  as  they  would  only 
bewilder  the  generality  of  readers.  When  the  difeafe 
is  very  irregular,  or  the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the 
patient  ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a phyfician, 
and  ftridly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  mull  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  1 hefe  have  been  already  pointed  out 

in 
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in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter : we  fhall  there- 
fore only  add  one  preventive  medicine,  .which  may 
be  of  ufe  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marfliy 
countries,  or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this 
difeafe. 

Take  one  ounce  of  the  beft  Peruvian  bark  ; Virgi- 
nian fnake-root,  and  orange  peel,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five 
or  fix  days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or 
any  good  fpirit ; afterwards  pour  olF  the  clear  liquor, 
and  take  a wine  glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
This  indeed  is  recommending  a dram  ; but  the  bitter 
ingredients  in  a great  meafure  take  off  the  ill  effefts 
of  the  fpirit.  Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy, 
may  infufe  it  in  wine ; and  fUch  as  can  bring  them- 
felves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that  method  fuc- 
ceed  very  well.  Gentian  root,  or  calamus  aromaticus, 
may  alfo  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  purpofe.  All 
bitters  feem  tq  be  antidotes  to  agues,  especially  thofe 
that  are  warm  and  allringent. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

This  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  in- 
flammatory. It  mod  commonly  attacks  the 
young,  or  perfons  about  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life, 
efpecially  fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whole  fibres  are  flrong  and  elaftic.  It  feiies  people  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year  ; but  is  mod  fr^uent  in  the 
fpring  and  beginning  of  dimmer. 

CAUSES. — An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned  by 
any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  ple- 
thora, as  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun,  drink- 
ing drong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet,  with 
little  exercife,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
whatever  obdru6ts  the  perfpiration,  as  lying  on  the 

damp 
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damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is 
hot,  night  watching,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS.— A rigour  or  chillinefs  generally 
ufliers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  pain  of  the  head/' dry 
ikin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid  countenance,  pains 
in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  To  thefe  fucceed  difl)culty  of 
breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The 
patient  complains  of  great  thirll,  has  no  appetite  for 
lolid  food,  is  reftlefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears 
black  and  rough. 

A delirium,  excelTive  reftlelTnefs,  great  opprefflon 
of  the  breaft,  with  laborious  refpiration,  darting  of 
the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  fvveats,  and  an 
involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous 
fymptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger, 
the  bed  medical  aflidance  ought  to  be  procured 
as  foon  as  poflible.  A phyfician  may  be‘  of  ufe  at 
the  beginning,  but  his  fkill  is  often  of  no  avail  after- 
wards. Nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable  than 
the  condudt  of  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  at 
the  beginning  of  a fever,  to  procure  the  bed  medi- 
cal aflidance,  yet  put  it  ofl’  till  things  come  to  an 
extremity.  When  the  difeafe,  by  delay  or  wrong 
treatment,  has  become  incurable,  and  has  exhauded 
the  drength  of  the  patient,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for 
relief  from  medicine.  Phyficians  may  indeed  alTid 
Nature  ; but  their  attempts  mud  ever  prove  fruitlefs, 
when  fhe  is  no  longer  able  to  co-operate  with  their 
endeavours. 

REGIMEN. — From  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  blood  and  other  humours  re- 
quire to  be  attenuated  ; that  the  perfpiration,  urine, 
faliva,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall 
quantity  ; that  the  veflfels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  ot  , 
the  whole  body  too  great : all  thefe  clearly  point  out 
the  neceffity  of  a regimen  calculated  to  dilute  the 
Q blood, 
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blood,  correa  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,'  allay  the 
exceffive  heat,  remove  the  fpafmodic  ftriaure  of  the 
veflels,  and  promote  the  fecretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors  ; as  water- 
gruel,  or  oatmeal  tea,  clear- whey,  barley-water,  balm- 
tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  ■ Thefe  may  be  lharpened  with 
juLe  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants,  rafpberries,  and 
fuch  like  : orange-whey  is  likewnfe  an  excellent  cool- 
ing drink.  It  is  made  by  boiling  among  milk 
and  water  a bittpr  orange  fliced,  till  the  curd  fe- 
parates.  If  no  orange  can  be  . had,  a lemon,  a 
little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
will  have  the  fame  efFe^f.  Two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of 
white  w'ine  may  occafionally  be  added  to  the  liquor 
when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  coflive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds, 
with  two  ounces  of  Honed  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a 
couple  of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifli  pints 
.of  water  to  a quart.  This  makes  a very  pleafant 
drink,  and  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  The  common 
peftoral  decoction  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  difeafe*.  A tea  cup  full  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient’s  heat  and  third: 
be  very  great  *. 

The  above  liquids  muft  all  be  drank  a little  w'^arm. 
They  may  be  uied  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order 
to  alfift  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe  by  promoting  the 
different  excretions.  Wc  have  mentioned  a variety  of 
drinks,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
chufe  thofe  which  are  moft  agreeable  ; and  that,  w'hen 
tired  of  one,  he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

I'he  patient’s  diet  miifl  be  very  fpare  and  light. 
All  forts  of  flefh-meats,  and  even  chicken-broths, 
are  to  be  avoided.  lie  may  be  allow’^ed  groat-gruel, 

* See  Appendix,  Peiloral  Decodion. 

panado, 
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panado,  or  light  bread  boiled  in  water  ; to  which  may 
be  added  a few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little  fu- 
gar,  which  wdll  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may 
eat  roafted  apples  with  a littie  fugar,  toafted  bread 
with  jelly  of  currants,  boiled  prunes,  &ic. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in 
a hot  feafon,  to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into 
his  chamber.  This,  however,  muft  always  be  c-.ne 
in  .fuch  a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching 
cold.  ' _ ^ 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with 
bed  clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him  fweat, 
or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cuftom  has 
many  ill  effefls.  It  encreafes  the  heat  of  the  body, 
fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inflead  of  promoting, 
the  perfpiration. 

T Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
it,  will  often  have  a good  efreft.  It  relieves  the  head, 
by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain. 
But  this  pofture  ought  never  to  be  continued  too  long  : 
and  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will  be  more 
Tafe  to  let  him  lie,  only  raifing/his  ’head  a little  with 
pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  le- 
mon, or  vinegar  and  rofe  water,  with  a little  nitre 
difiblved  in  it,  will  greatly  refreflr  the  patient.  This 
ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpeciauy  if  the  weather 
is  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  fhould  be  often  w^’afiied  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vinegar 
may  be  added,  or  with  a decodion  of  figs  in  barley 
water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewile  frequently 
to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  ; efpecially  if  the 
head^s  alfeded. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as 
pofiible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
diftuibs  the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much 
light,  or  any  thing  that  aflebts  the  lenfes,  ought 

to 
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. to  be  avoided.  HiV  attendants'  fliould  be  as  few  as 
. poflible,  and  they  ought  hot  to  be  too  often  changed, 

H is  inclinations  •ought  rather  to  be  foothed  thancon- 
tradi(S:ed ; even  the  promife  of  what  he  craves  will 
often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality.. 

' -MEDICINE. — In  this  and  all  other  fevers,  at- 
tended with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is  of 
, the  greateft  importance.  This  operation  ought  al- 
ways to  be  performed  us  foon  as  the  fymptoins  of  an 
inflammatory  fever  appear..  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  taken  away,  however,  mufl:  be  in  proportion  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  If  after  the  lirfl  bleedim?  the  fever  fliould  in- 
creafe,  and  the  pulfe  become  more  frequent  and  hard, 
thefe  will  be  a neceflity  for  repeating  it  a fecond,  and 
perhaps  a third,  or  even  a fourth  time,  which  may  be 
ck)ne  at  tfle  diftance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty 
four  hours  from  each  other,  as  the  fymptoms  require. 

If  the  pulfe  continues  foft,  and  the  patient  is  tole- 
rably eafy  after  the  firll  bleeding,  it  ought  not  to  be 
repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  fortv  nr  fifty 
drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  Lc 
made  into  a draught,  with,  ah  ounce  of  rofe-water, 
two  ounces  of  comm.on  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
fimple  fyrup,  or  a' bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This  draught 
may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours 
while  the  fever  is  violent ; afterwards  once  in  five  or 
fix  hours  will  be  fuflicient. 

if  the  patient  be  afflicled  with  reaching,  or  an  in- 
clination to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  toaflill  Nature’s 
attempts-,  by  giving  him  v'eak  camomile  tea,  or  luke-  - 
warm  water  to  drink.  , ‘ 

If  the  body  is  bound,  a clyfier  of  milk  and  water, 
with  a little  lalt,  and  a fpoonlul  ot  Iweet  oil  or  Irefh 
butter  in  it,  ought  daily  lo  lj^e  admihifierod.  Should 
this  not  have  the  defirrd.^  a teti'lpponful  of 

V ipagnefia 
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magnefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently 
put  into  his  drink-  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds, 
boiled  prunes,  roafled  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
pulfe  become  more  foft,  the  tongue  moiller,  and 
the  urine  begins  to  let  fall  a reddilli  fcdiment,  there 
is  reafon  to  expedi  a favourable  iflue  to  the  difeafc. 
But  if,  inhead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient’s 
fpirits  grow  languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and  his  breath- 
ing becomes  difficult ; with  a ftupor,  trembling  of 
the  nerves,  ftarting  of  the  tendons,  "&c.  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  be  fatal.  In 
this  cafe  blifhering  plahers  muff  be  applied  to  the 
head,  ancles,  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there 
may  be  occafion  ; poultices  of  wheat-bread,  muftard, 
and  vinegar,  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  foies  of 
the  feet,  and  the  patient  mull  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, as  ftrong  wine-whey,  negus,  fago-gruel,  with 
wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  necelTary  during  the- 
fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to  re- 
cover. By  negledling  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall  into 
other  difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life. 
Though  the  body  is  weSk  after  a fever,  yet  the  diet 
for  fome  time  ought  to  be  rather  light  than  of  too 
nouriffiing  a nature.  Too  much  food,  drink,  exer- 
cife,  company,  &c.  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
mind  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  eafy,  and  the  patient 
ffiould  not  attempt  to  purfue  fludy,  or  any  bufinefs 
that  requires  intenfe  thinking. 

If  the  digeflion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  felzed  at 
times  with  feveriffi  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  llrengthen 
the  flomach,  Sind  help  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the 
fever. 

When  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  pretty  well  reco- 
vered, he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An 
« . . ounce 
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oun'ce  of  tamarinds  and  a dram  of  ^ fena  may  be 
boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  wa- 
3,nd  an  ounce  of  manna  diflolved  in  the  de* 
co<5t:ion  ; afterwards  it  may  be  ftrained,  and^  a tea- 
cupful drank  every  hour  till  it  operates,  ihis  dofe 
may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  in- 
tervening. 

Thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after  a fever, 
but  fliould  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrength  and  fpirits  are 
fufficiently  recruited. 


-CHAP.  XVI. 

/ 

OF  THE  P L E ir-R  I S Y. 

TH  E true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that 
membrane  called  the  pleura^  which  lines  the 
infide  of  the  breaft.  It  is  diltinguiflied  into  themoilt 
and  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely  *,  in 
the  latter,  little  or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife 
a fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  called  the  fpurious 
or  hajiard  pleurify in  which  the  pain  is  more  exter- 
nal, and  chiefly  affects  the  mufcles  between  the 
ribs.  The  pleurify  prevails  among  labouring  people, 
efpecially  fuch  as  work  without  doors,  and  are  of 
a fanguine  conflitution.  It  is  moll  frequent  in  the 
fpring  feafon. 

CAUSES. The  pleurify  may  be  occafloned  by 

whatever  obftruds  the  perfpiration  ; as  cold  norther- 
ly winds ; drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is 
hot ; fleeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground  ; 
wet  fiJothes  j plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or 
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exfiofing  it  to  the  cold  air,  when  covered  with  fweat, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  drinking  flrong 
liquors ; by  the  ftoppage.  of  ufual  evacuations ; as 
pld  ulcers,  iffues,  fwcating  of  the  feet  or  hands, 
kc.  the  fudden  flrilqng  in  of  any  eruption,  as  the 
itch,  the  meafles,  or  the  finall-pox.  I’hofe  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  bleed  at  a certain  feafon  of  the 
year  are  apt,  if  they  neglect  it,  to  be  feized  with  a 
pleurify.  Keeping  the  body  too  warm  by  means  of 
hre,  clothes,  kc.  renders  it  more  liable  to'  this  dif- 
eafe.  A pleurify  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  vio- 
lent exercife,  as  running,  wrefiling,  leaping,  or  by 
fupporting  great  weight,  blows  on  the  bread,  &c. 
A bad  conformation  of  the  body  renders  perfons 
more  liable  to  this  difeafe,  as  a narrow  cheft,  a llrait- 
nefs  of  the  arteries  of  the  pleura,  kc. 

SYMPTOMS.- — This,  like  mod  other  fevers,  ge- 
nerally begins  with  chillinefs  and  fhivering,  which  are 
followed  by  heat,  thirft,  and  reftleffnefs.  To  thefe 
fuccceds  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  fides 
among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  towards 
the  back-bone,  fometimes  towards  the  forepart  of  the 
bread,  and  at  other  times  towards  the  dioulder 
blades.  The  pain  is  generally  mod  violent  w’hen  the 
patient  draws  his  breath. 

The  pulfc  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and . 
hard,  the  urine  high  coloured  ; and  if  blood  be  let, 
it  is  covered,  with  a tough  crud,  or  bufiy  coat.  The 
patient’s  fpittie  is  at  fird  thin,  but  afterwards  it.  be- 
comes grod'er,  and  is  often  dreaked  with  blood.'" 

REGIMEN. — —Nature  generally  endeavoiirs 

to  carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difcharge  of 
blood  from  fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expedo- 
ration,  fw'eat,  loofe  dools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like. 
We  ought  therefore  to  fecond  her  Intentions  by 
leffenine  the  force  of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the 
r vcffels, 
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veflels,  diluting  the  humours,  and  promoting  expec- 
toration. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  dif- 
eafe,  ought  'to  be  cool,  llender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient^mull:  avoid  all  food  that  is  viffid,  hard  of 
digeftion,  or  that  alfords  much  nourifhment/;  as 
flelh,  butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every 
thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  His  drink  may  be 
whey,  or  an  infufion  of  pedtoral  and  balfamic  vege- 
tables *. 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey  or  jelly  of  cur- 
rants mixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink 
in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
pearl-barley  in  three  Englifli  pints  of  water  to  two, 
which  mull  afterwards  be  (trained.  The  decodlion 
of  figs,  raifins,  and  barley,  recommended  in  the  pre- 
ceding difeafe,  is  here  likewife  very  proper.  Thefe 
and  other  diluting  liquors  are  not  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities  at  a time  ; but  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  continually  fipping  them,  fo  as  to  render  his 
mouth  and  throat  always  moift.  All  his  food  and 
drink  fhould  be  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  Ihould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and 
every  way  eafy,  as  direfted  under  the  foregoing 
difeafe.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water  ; and  he  may  fometimes 
fit  up  in  bed  for  a fliort  fpace,  in  order  to  relieve  his 
head.^' 

MEDICINE. Almoft  every  perfon  ' knows, 

when  a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
fide,  and  a quick  hard  puife,  that  bleeding  is  ne- 
celfary.  When  thefe  fymptoras  come  on,  the  fooner 
this  operation  is  performed’ the  better;  and  the 
quantity  at  firlt  mufi:  be  pretty  large,  provided  the 
patient  is  able  to'  bear  it.  A large  quantity  of 

* See  Appendix,  PeBoral  mfujlon. 
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blood  let  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  a pleurify, 
has  a much  better  effeft  than  repeated  finall  bleed- 
ings. A man  may  loofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces 
of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is 
feized  with  a pleurify.  For  a younger  perfon,  or 
one  of  a delicate  conftitution,  the  quantity  mull  be 
lefs. 

If,  after  the  firft  bleeding,  the  Hitch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  fhould  Hill  continue,  it 
will  be  neceflary,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more. 
If  the  fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood 
Ihews  a flrong  buffy  coat,  a third  or  even  a fourth 
bleeding  may  be  requifite.  If  the  pain  of  the  fide 
abates,  the  pulfe  becomes  fofter,  or  the  patient  be- 
gins to  fpit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  re- 
peated.  This  operation  is  feldom  necelTary  after 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  ought 
not  then  to  be  performed,  unlefs  in  the  moll  urgent 
circumflances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  with- 
out bleeding.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that 
may  be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without 
this  operation,  as  fomenting,  bliftering,  &c.  Fo- 
mentations may  be  made  by  boiling  a handful  of 
the  flowers  of  elder,  camomile,  and  common  mal- 
lows, or  any  other  foft  vegetables  in  a proper 
quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be  either  put 
into  a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  fide, 
or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  decoclion,  after- 
wards wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  part  afiedled, 
with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient. can  ealily  bear. 
As  the  cloths  grow  cool,  they  mull  be  changed, 
and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch 
cold.  A bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above  me- 
thod of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient.  Fo- 
mentations not  cnly  eafe  the  pain,  but  relax  the 

vefl'els. 
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Teffels,  and  prevent  the.  ftag.nation  of  the  blood 
and  other  humoftrs.  The  fide  may  likewife  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  a little  of  the  volatile  lini- 
ment ’ j rr  n.  • 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  etiett  -m 

this  difeafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying 
a number  of  leeches  to  the  part  affe6led,  or  by  cup- 
ping, which  is  both  a more  certain  and  expeditious 
method  than  the  other. 

Leaves-  of  various  plants  might  likewlfe  be  applied 
to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have  often 
feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage- leaves  applied 
warm  to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  Thefe  not  only  relax 
the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a little  moiflure, 
and  may  prevent  the  neceflity  of  bliftering-plaflers  ; 
which  however,  when  other  things  fail,  mud  be 
applied. 

If  the  ditch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings, 
fomentations,  &c.  a blidering-plader  mud  be  ap- 
plied over  the  part  affefted,  and  fufl'ered  to  remain 
for  two  days.  This  not  only  procures  a difcharge 
from  the  fide,  bur  takes  off  the  fpafm,  and  by 
that  means  affids  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the  dil- 
cafe.  To  prevent  .a  drangury ’when  the  blidering- 
plader  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  the 
Arabic  emulfion  -f. 

if  the  patient  is  codive,  a clyder  of  thin  wa- 
ter-gruel, or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful 
of  mallows,  or  any  other  emollient  vegetable  has 
been  boiled,  may  be  daily  adminidered.  This  vffll 
not  only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effedl  of 
a warm  fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vif- 
^era,  which  will  help  to  make  a derivation  from  the  ' 
bread. 

The  expedloration  may  be  promoted  by  (harp,  oily, 
and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this  purpofe  an 

* See  Appendix,  Volatile  liniment. 

See  Appendix,  Arabic  emulfion, 
hi  4 
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ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar  of  fquills, 
may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  pefloral  decoc- 
tion, and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every  two 
hours. 

Should  the  fquill  dlfagree  with  the  flomach,  the 
oily  emulfion  may  be  adminiflered  or,  in  place 
of  it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or 
oil  of  olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets 
may  be  mixed  with  as  much  fugar-candy  powdered, 
as  will  make  an  eleftuary  of  the  confiftence  of 
honey.  The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  this 
frequently,  when  the  cough  is  troublefome.  Should 
oily  medicines  prove  naufeous,  which  is  fometihies 
the  cafe,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folutionof  gum 
aihmoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a day  !• 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning 
heat  upon  his  fkin>  and  palfes  very  little  water,  fome 
fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of 
ufe.  Two  dram^  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the 
whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a little  of  the  pa- 
tient’s ordinary  drink. 

We  lhall  only  mention  one  medicine  more  which 
fome  reckon  almoft  a fpecific  in  the  pleurify,  the 
decodiion  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root  p After 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  have  been  preraifed, 
the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoom 
fuis  of  this  decodlion,  according  as  his  flomach  will 
bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  fhould  occa- 
fion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinna-. 
inon'  water  may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of 
decodlion  here  diredled,_,  or  it  may  be  taken  in 
finallcr  dofes.  As  this  medicine  promotes  perlpira- 

* See  Appendix,  Oily  emulfion.  _ ^ 

f Sec  Appendix,  Solution  of  gi;m  mnmonuic. 

, ± See  Appendix,  Dccotlloii  of  fncha  root. 
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tion  and  urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the  body  eafy,  it 
may  be  of  foine  fervice  in  a pleurify,  or  any  other  in- 
flammation of  the  brqaft. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all  to 
be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned  dif- 
ferent things,  on  pur.pofe  that  people  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  chufe  ; and  likewife,  that  when  one, 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  yfe  of  another. 
Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  neceffary  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  a diforder  ; and  where  one  fails 
of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be 
proper  to  try  another.  ■■  • 

What  is  called  the  crifis  or  height  of  the  fever,  is 
fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms,  as 
difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convulfive 
motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten  the  atten- 
dants, and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as 
bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  flrong  ftimulating 
medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are  only  the  ffirug- 
gles  of  Nature  to  overcome  the  difeafe,  in  which  fhe 
ought  to  be  affifted  by  plenty  of  diluting  drink, 
which  is  then  peculiarly  neceflary.  If  the  patient’s 
flrength  however  be  much  exhaufted  by  the  difeafe, 
it  will  be  netelfary  at  this  time  to  fupport  him  with 
frequent  fmalLdraughts  of  wine-whey,  negus,  or  the 
like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient  flrength, 
to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe  directed  to- 
wards the  end  of  an  acute  continual  fever.  He  ought 
likewife  to  ufe  ^ light  diet,  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  his 
drink  fhould  be  butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  things 
pt  a cleanfmg  nature. 

Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  wdiich  is  called  the  bajlard 
qrfi,uneus,  generally  goes  off  by  keeping  w^arm  for 
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a few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and 
obferving  a cooling  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and  a 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affeaed  fide,  which  lafi; 
does  not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Some- 
times  indeed  this  ^difeafe  proyes  obflinate,  and  re- 
quires bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fcarifications  of 
the  part  affeaed.  Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of 
nitrous  and  other  cooling  medicines,  feldom  fail  to 
cffed  a cure.  , " 

Of  thevPARAPHRENITIS. 

The  paraphrerdtis,  or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  lb  nearly  conneded  with  the  pleurify, 
and  refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment, 
tliat^it  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  conlider  it  as  a feparate 
dileafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  ex- 
treme pain  in  the  part  afibaed,  which  is  generally 
augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the 
breath,  taking  food,  going  to  ftool,  making  water, 
&c.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws 
in  his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm; 
is  reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a dry  cough, 'a  hiccup,  and 
often  a delirium.  A convulfive  laugh,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  involuntaiy  grin,  is  no  uncommon  fymptom 
of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  a fuppura- 
tion,  as  it  is  imppffible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  when 
this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all 
refpeas  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  lhall  only 
add,  that  in  this  difeafe,  emollient  clyfters  are  pecu- 
■-  liarly  ufeful,  as  they  relax  the  bow’^els,  and  by  that 
means  make  a derivation  from  the  part  affected. 
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CHAP,  XVil,, 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
TION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

AS  this  difeafe  afFeTs  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  life,  it  mull  always  be  attended 
with  danger.  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
w'hofe  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  w'ho  feed  upon  grofs 
aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  vifcid  liquors,  are  moll 
liable  to  a peripneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to 
thofe  who  have  a flat  breaft,  or  narrow  chefl;,  and  to 
fuch  as'  are  afiliUed  with  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches 
to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the 
whole  of  the  organ  is  affefted ; in  which  cafe  the 
difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

"When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter  obftrudling  the  veflels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  cal- 
led a fpurious  or  bajiard  peripneumony.  When  it 
arifes  from  a thin  acrid  defluclion  on  the  lungs,  it  is 
denominated  a catarrhal  peripneumony^  &c. 

CAUSF.S. An  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  is 

fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the 
confequence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  a pleurify,  Jfcyf ; 
&c.  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify,^^' 
n)iz,  an  obftrudled  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes, 

&c.  or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
violent  exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries-,  ardent  fpirits, 
and  fuch  like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are 
often  complicated  ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called 
a pleur0’peripneumo7iy , 

SYMPTOMS. Mofl  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 

pleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ; 
only  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  h more  fofc,  and  the  pain 

lefs. 
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lefs  acute  ; but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  op- 
preffion  of  the  bread:,  are  generally  greater.' 

REGIMEN.- 4s  the  regimen  and  medicine 

are  in  all  refpedts  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony 
as  in  the  pleurify,  we  ffiall  not  here  repeat  them,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It 
may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  add, -that  the  ali- 
ment ought  to  be  more  flender  and  thin  in  this  than 
in  any  other  inflarnmatory  difeafe.  The  learned  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  aflerts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that  decodions  of 
barley,  and  infufions  of  fennel  roots  in  warm  water 
with  milk,  are  the  mod;  proper  both  for  drink  and 
nourilhment.  He  likewife  recommends  the  fleam 
of  w^arm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  ferves 
. as.  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  at- 
tenuate the  impafled  humours.  If  the  patient-  has 
loofe'  ftools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are 
not  to  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufe  of 
emollient  clyflers. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpiirious  or 
hajiard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vifcid  pitui- 
tous  matter  obdrucling  the  veffels  of  the  lungs.  It 
commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phl(^matic, 
in  winter  and  wet  feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  has  a'fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  of  weight 
r upon  his  bread,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fome- 
times  complains  of  a pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head. 
His  urine  is  ufually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little 
changed. 

The  diet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneu- 
' mony,  mud  be  very  flender,  as  weak  broths, 
lharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel 
fweetened  with  honey,  or  a decoclion  of  the, roots  of 
fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick  grafs.  An  ounce  of 
each  of  ihtfe  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englidi  pints 
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©f  water  to  a quart,  and  fliaipened  with  a little  cur- 
rant-jelly, or  the  likci 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at ^ the 
beginning  of  this  difeafe ; but  if  the  patient’s  fpittle 
is  pretty  thick,  or  well  eonco^led,  neither  of  them 
are  necelTary.  It  will  be  Yuificient  to  a 111  f!;  the  ex- 
pectoration by  foine  of  the  fharp  medicines  recom- 
mended for  that  purpcfe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the  folu- 
tion  of  gum-ammoniac  with  oxymd  of  Iquilis,  &c. 
Bliilering  plafters  have  generally  a good  effect,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  mufl  be  bled  ac- 
cording as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle 
purge  adminiltered.  Afterwards  his  body  may  be 
kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expectoration  pro- 
moted, by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table  ipoon- 
fuis  of  the  folurion  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  brealt  does  nor. 
yield  to  bleeding,,  blillering,  and  other  evacuations, 
it  commonly  ends'  in  a fuppuration,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where,  it  is 
fituated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fome- 
times  breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difcharged. 
by  the  wound.  ^ '■ 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fub- 
ftance  or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dif- 
charged  by  expeiffnratiori  ; but  if  the  matter  floats  in 
the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  between  the  pleura  and  the 
lungs,  it  can  only  be  difcharged  by  an  inciflon  made 
betwixt  the  ribs. 

. If  the  patient’s  ftrength  does  not  return  after  the 
inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed  ; if  his 
puife  continues  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing 
difliCLiIt . and  oppreffed  ; if  he  has  cold  fhivefings  at 
times,  his  cheeks  fluflred,  his.  lips  dry  ; and  if  he 
complains  of  thirfl,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is 
reafon  ,to  feai*a  fuppuiaiionj  and  that  a phthifis  or 

, _ conf'Amption 
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cOnfumption  of  the  lungs  will  enfue.  We  firall  there- 
fore next  proceed  to^  confider  the  proper  treatment  of 
that  difeafe. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

A CONSUMPTION  is  a wafting  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  con- 
cretions of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atro- 
phy, or  cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  con- 
fumptions  made  up  above  one  tenth-part  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  and  about  London.  There  is 
reafon  to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed  fmc» ; 
and  we  know,  from  experience,  that  they  are  not 
lefs  fatal  in  fome  other  towns  of  England  than  in 
London. 

Young  perfons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
thirty,  of  a flender  make,  long  neck,  high  fhoulders, 
and  flat  breafts,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Confumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
great  ufe  of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  gene-, 
ral  application  to  fedentary  employments,  and  the 
. great  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt  •,  to 
which  we  may  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the  at- 
inofphere^  or  variablenefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES. It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 

an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  often  ends  in  an  im- 
pofthume  : confequently  whatever  difpofes  people  to 
this  difeafe,  muft  likewife  be  confidered  as  a caufe  of 
confumption. 

\ Other 
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Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  like- 
wife  occafion  confumptions ; as  the  fcurvy,  the  f(^a- 
phula,  or  king’s  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  afth- 
ma,  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  \v«  mall  endea- 
vour the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its’  caufes, 
in  order  that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it. 
Thefe  are  : 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  When  this 

fluid  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  it  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  veifels  of  that  necelfary 
©rgan. 

Violent  paifions,  exertions,  or  affeftlons  of  the 

mind  ; as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe  ap- 
plication to  the  ftudy  of  abftrufe  arts  or  fciences. 

Great  evacuations ; as  fweating,  diarrhoeas, 

diabetes,  exceflive  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over- 
difcharge  of  the  menftrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too 
long,  &c. 

The  fudden  floppage  of  cuflomary  evacu- 
ations j as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  ilfues,  ulcers,  or 
eruptions  of  any  kind. 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  &c.  I 

lately  faw  the  fymptoms  of  a phthifis  occafioned  by  a 
fmall  bone  flicking  in  the  bronchcz.  ,It  was  after- 
wards vomited  along  with  a confiderable  quantity  of 
purulent  matter,  and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regi- 
men, and  the  ufe  of  the  Peruyian  bar^k  recovered. 

Making  a fudden  tranfition  from  a hot  to  a 

very  cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever 
greatly  leffens  the  perfpiration. 

Frequent  and  exceflive  debaucheries.  Late 

watching,  and  drinking  flrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deftroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  bon  companion  generally  falls  a facrifice  to 
Uiis  difeafe. 
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Infedion.  Confumptions  are  likewife  caught 
by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed  j for  which  reafon  this 
Ihould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  oi  great 
benefit  to  the  fick,  and  mufl  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who 

fit  much,  and  are  conflancly  leaning  forward,  or  pref- 
fing  upon  the  flomach  and  breaft,  as  cutlers,  taylors, 
fhoe-makers,  feamftrefies,  &rc.  oftert,  die  of  confump- 
tions.  They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers,  and  all 
who  have  occ^fion  to  make  frequent  and  violent  ex- 
ertions of  the  lungs. 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the 

beginning  of  their  diibrdersfrom  wet  feet,  damp  beds, 
night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the  body 
had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the-  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the 
caufe  of  confumptions. 

W'e  fliall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a fcrophulous  habit  j in 
which  cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  generally  begins 

with  a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome 
months.  If  a difpofition  to  vomit  after  eating  be 
excited  by  it,  there  is  Hill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an 
approaching  confumption.‘  The  patient  complains 
of  a more  than  ufual  degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  oj>- 
preffion  of  the  breall:,  efpecially  after  motion  j his 
fpittle  is  of  a faltilh  take,  and  fometimes  mixed  with 
blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad  ; his  appetite  is  bad,  and 
his  thirfl  great.  There  is  generally  a quick,  foft, 
fmall  pulfe  ; though  fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty  full, 
and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common  fyniptoins 
of  a beginning  confumption. 

Afterw'ards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit'a  greenilli, 
white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated 
by  the  hedlic  fever,  and  colliquative  fwcats,  which 

mutually  fucceed  one  another,  viz.  the  one  tow'ards 

night, 
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tiight,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A loofenefs, 
and  an  ejicefllve  dil'charge  of  urine,  are^  often  trouble- 
fome  fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  gteatly  \Veaken  ths 
patient.  There  is  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  the  face  generally  flufhes  after  eating  5 
the  fingers  become  remarkably  fmall,  tbs  nails  are 
bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  laft  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
lofs  of  ftrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, fhew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which 
however  the  patient  feldom  believes  to  be  fo  near. 
Such  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which, 
if  not  early  checked,  commonly  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

REGIMEN. — On  the  firft  appearance  of  a con- 
fumption,  if  the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  or  any 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately 
to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation  in  the 
country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he 
muft  not  remain  ina^five,  but  take  every  day  as  much 
exercife  as  he  can  bean 

The  befl  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the*  body  a great  deal  of  mo- 
tion without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this 
kind  of  exercife,  muft  make  ufe  of  a carriage.  A long 
journey,  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual  change 
of  objedts,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  fame 
ground  over  and  over.  Care  however  muft  be  taken 
to  avoid  catching  cold  from  w^et  clothes,  damp  beds, 
or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finifli  his 
fide  in  the  morning,  or  at  leaft  before  dinner  j other- 
wife  it  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is^  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  fick  feldom  recom- 
mend riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either  un- 
able to  bear  it,  or^  the  malady  has  become  incurable. 
Patients^are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing 
that  is  in  their  own  power.  They  cannot  fee  how 
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6ne  of  the  common  adions  of  life  fhould  prove  a re- 
fiiedy  in  an  obftiiiate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they  rejed 
it,  while  they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine, 
merely  becaufe  they  do  not  underfland  it. 

Thofe  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  under- 
take a pretty  long  voyage,  may  exped  great  ad- 
vantage from  it.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  fre- 
quently cured  a confumption  after  the  patient  was, 
to  all  appearance,  far  advanced  in  that  difeafe,  and 
where  medicine  had  proved  ineff'edual.  Hence  it  is 
feafoftable  to  conclude,  that  if  a voyage  were  under- 
taken in  due  time,  it  would  feldom  fail  to  perform  a 
cure’*^. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  frefh  provifions  along  wdth  them  as  will  ferve 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk  is  not 
eafily  obtained  in  this  fituation,they  ought  to  live  upon 
fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  ani- 
mals which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcaree 
necelfary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fliould  be  under- 
taken, if  poffible,  in  the  mildeft  feafon,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  tow'ards  a warmer  climate  f. 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage 
rjiay  travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the 
fouth  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal ; and  if  they 
find  the  air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they 
Ihould  continue  there  at  lead  till  their  health  be 
confirmed. 

* Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  -prevent  the  benefits  which, 
would  arife  from  failing.  'J’he  one  is,  that  phyficians  feldom  or- 
der it  till  the  difeafe  is  too  far  advanced  j and  the  other  ^ is,  that 
tliey  feldom  order  a voyage  of  a fufficienc  length.  A patient  may 
receive  no  benefit  by  crolBiig  the  Channel,  who,  fhould  he  crofs 
the  Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  we  have  reafon 
to  believe,  that  a voyage  of  this  kind,  if  taken  in  due  time,  would 
feldom  fail  to  cure  a confumption. 

f Though  I do  not  remember  to  have  feen  one  inftance  of 
21  gcjuiine  confumption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  )ct  I 
have  known  a Well-  India  voyage  work  wonder*  iu  that  dreadful 
difordcr. 

Next 
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Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recbm- 
meiid  a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fiiould 
eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  and  his  drink  muft  be  bf  a foft  and  cool- 
ing nature.  All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated 
to  lelTen  the  acrimony, of  the  humours,  and  to  nouriOt 
and  fupport  the  patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  mult 
keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk 
alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  difeafe  than  the  \yhoIe 
materia  medica. 

Aifes  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any 
other  ; but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; befides,  it 
is  generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity  ; whereas,  to 
produce  any  effedls,  it  ought  to  make  a confiderable 
part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  a gill  or  two  of  affes  milk,  drank  in  the 
fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  fhould  be  able  to  pro- 
duce any  confiderable  change  in  the  humours  of  an 
adult ; and  when  people  do  not  perceive  its  elfefts  foon, 
they  lofe  hope,  andfo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it  happens 
that  this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very  feldom 
performs  a cure.  The  reafon  is  obvious  ; it  is  com- 
monly ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in  too  fmall  quantities, 
and  is  not  duly  perfifled  in.  . ' , 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effects  from  afles 
milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a con- 
■fumption  of  the  lungs  ; and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed 
at  this  period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail  ; but  if  it  be 
delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the 
caie,  how  can  it  be  expelled  to  fucceed  ? 

Affes  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poflible,  in  its  na- 
tural warmth,  and  by  a growm  perfon,  in  the  quantity 
of  half  an  Englifh  pint  at  a time.  Inflead  of  taking 
this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  it  lour  times,  or  at  leart;  thrice  a-day, 
and  to  eat  a little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to 
make  it  a kind  of  rneal. 
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If  the  milk  fliould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  old  cOnferve  of  rofes.  When  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may  be  ufed  in  its 
ftead.  Afles  milk  is  iifually  ordered  to  be  drank  warm 
in  bed ; but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient  in  a 
fweat  when  taken  in  this  wa}’’,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  eonfumptive  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be 
obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recommend 
it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  pa- 
tient can  fuck  it  from  the  breaft,  than  to  drink  it 
afterwards.  I knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to  fuch 
a degree  of  weaknefs  in  a confumption,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  turn  himfelf  in  bed.  His  wife  was  at  that 
time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening  to  die,  he 
- fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a view  to  reap  any  advan- 
tage from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  eafy.  Finding 
himfelf  however  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he  continued 
to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfectly  well,  and  is  at 
prefent  a ftrong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  in- 
deed a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  ftomach  be  able 
to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon  at  firft ; 
and  is  therefore  often  laid  afide  without  a fufficient 
trial.  It  flrould  at  firft  be  taken  fparingly,  and 
the  quantity  gradually  increafed,  until  it  comes  to 
be  almofl  the  foie.,  food,  I never  knew  it  fuc- 
ceed  unlefs  where  the  patient  almofl  lived  upon 
it. 

Cows  milk  is  mod  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digeded  as  that  of  affes  or 
mares,  it  mdy  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to  dand 
for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  od'  the  cream. 
If*  it  drould,  iiotwithdanding,  prove  heavy  on^  the 

ftomach,  a fmall  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  with  a 
, little 
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little  fugar,  may  be  added,  which  will  render  it  both 

more  light  and  nouriftiing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  fliould  for 
fome  time  difagree  with  a ftomach  that  has  not  been 
accuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  flefn  and  ftrong 
liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who  , 
fall  into  confumptions.  We  do  not  however  advife 
thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and 
ftrong  liquors  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This 
might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  neceffary  for  fuch 
to  eat  a little  once  a-day  of  the  fielh  of  fome  young 
animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the  broth  made  of  chickens, 
veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like.  They  ought  likewife  to 
drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to 
make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off  al- 
together. 

Thefe  muft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a 
little  fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafted, 
baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or 
currant  berry  tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk, 
3fc.  The  jellies,  conferves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of 
ripe  fubaciu  fruits,  ought  to  be  eaten  plentifully,  as 
the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve  of  rofes,  preferved 
plums,  cherries,  kc. 

Wholefome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  confid- 
ing chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk, 
is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in  a begin- 
ning confumption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrength  and 
fuflicient  relolution  to  perfift  in  this  courfe,  he  will 
feldom  be  difappointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England  *,  where  confump- 
tions  are  very  common,  1 have  frequently  fcen  con- 

* SliefTicld. 

3 Cumptive 
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fumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  country 
with  orders  to  ride  and  live  upon  milk  and  vegeta- 
bles, return  in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  free 
from  any  complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the 
cafe,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or 
far  advanced  ; but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which 
fuccefs  was  to  be  expedled  : where  it  failed,  I never 
knew  medicine  fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  flrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  mufl 
be  fupported  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch 
like.  Some  recommend  fhell-fifli  in  this,  diforder, 
and  with  fome  reafon,  as  they  are  nourilliing  and 
reftorative  All  the  food  and  drink  ought  how- 
ever to  be  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  left  an  over- 
charge of  frefh  chyle  fhould  opprefs  the  lungs, 
and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation  of  tfle 
blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerlul  as  polTible.  Confumptions  are  often  occa- 
fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  cart: 
of  mind  ; for  which  reafon  mufic,  cheerful  company, 
and  every  thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  bene- 
ficial. The  patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left  alone, 
as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  fure  to  render  him 
worfe. 

MEDICINE. — Though  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s  own 
endeavours,  yet  we^fhall  mention  a few  things  which 
may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more  vio-. 
lent  fymptoms.  • 

In  the  firfl;  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding ; and  the  expec- 
toration may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines. 
Take  frefh  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  powdered 

* T have  often  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habit,  whe;e 
the  fymptoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of 
oy  tiers.  Tiiey  generally  ate  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice  along_ 
with  them. 
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.eardamum  feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; beat 
them  together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  proves  too 
hard  for  pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be  ad- 
ded to  it.  This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a mode- 
rate fize,  and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  according  as  the  patient’s  llomach  will 
bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniae, 
as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  thi? 
hage  of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  ufed  as  diredted  in  the 
pleurify. 

A mijcture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice,  fine 
honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewiie  be  ufed. 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmered  toge.r 
ther  in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  tinie  when  the  cough  ia 
, troubleforae. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load 
the  patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamlc  medi- 
cines. Thefe,  inllead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increafe  it  by  heating  the 
blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  What- 
ever is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  befides  riding 
and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medicines  of 
a fliarp  and  cleanfing  nature  ; as  oxymel,  fyrpp  of 
lemon,  &c. 

Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effefts  in  this 
difeafe  ; they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  third 
and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  he.  appear  to  be  the  moil' 
proper.  I have  known  patients  fuck  the  juice  of 
ieveral  lemons  every  day  with  manifefl:  advantage, 
and  would  for  this  reafon  recommend  acid  vegetables 
to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as  the  ftomach  will 
hear  them. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend 
jiifufions  oI  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the 
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lefTer  centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water-trefoil, 
Thefe  infufions  may  .be  drank  at  pleafure.  They 
ftrengthen  the  flomach^, -promote  digeftion,  and  at 
the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  dilution, 
and  - quench  third  much  better  than  things  that  arc 
lufcious  or  fweet.  But  if  the  patient  fpits  blood, 
he  ought  to  life,  for  hjs  ordinary  drink,  infu- 
fions or  decodions  of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants, 
&c.* 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  decodions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with 
the  fame  intention ; as  the  orches,  the  quince- 
feed,  coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not 
neceffary  to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which 
thefe  may  be  prepared.  Simple  infufion  or  boiling 
is  all  that  is  neceffary,  and  the  dofe  may  be 
difcretion. 

The  confer\’'e  of  rofes  Is  here  peculiarly  proper. 
It  may  either  he  put  into  the  deeodion  above  pre- 
fcribed,  or  eaten  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  ex^ 
peded  from  trifling  doles  of  this  medicine.  I never 
knew  it  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  where  three  or  four 
ounces  at  lead  were  ufed  daily  for  a confiderable  time. 
In  this  way  I have  feen  it  produce  very  happy  effeds, 
and  would  recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppreflion 
of  the  bread,  and  the  hedic  fymptoms,  flicw  that 
an  impodhume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would 
recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only 
drug  which  has  any  chance  to  counterad  -the  ge- 
neral tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to 
putrefadion. 

An  ounce  of  the  hark  in  powder  may  be  divided 
into  eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be 

* Sec  Appendix,  Vulnerary  cJe(^oclion. 
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taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a little 
fyrup,  or  a cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
jnade  into  an  eledluary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes, 
thus:  Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a quarter  of  a 
pound,  Peruvian  bark  in  powder  an  ounce,  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon,  as  mpch  as  will  make  it  of  the 
confiftence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve  the 
patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as  there 
is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubfiance;,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  beft 
menflruum  for  extrafting  the  virtues  of  that  drug. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
water.  Afterwards  let  k be  paiTed  through  a fine 
firainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-dav. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there 
are  any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  ; 
but  w'hen  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  colleded 
there^  it  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  can 'be 
ufed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  rel'olution  enough 
to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  otherwife  w^e  have  reafon  to  believe  that  fome 
benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  irapofthume 
in  the  breaft,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fplt  up 
nor  carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  muft  en- 
deavour to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in 
the  fleams  of  warm  water,  or  vinegar,  with  his 
breath,  coughing,  laughings  or  bawling  aloud, 
&c.  When  it  happens  to  burft  within  the  lungs, 
the  matter  may  be  difeharged  by  the  mouth. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  burfting  of  the  vomica  oc- 
cafions  immediate  death  by  fuffocating  the  patient. 
Whpn  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s 
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tient’s  ftrength  ex'haufled,  this  is  commonly  the 
cafe.  At  any  rate  the  patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  ^ 
iwoon,  and  Ihould  have  volatile  falts  or  fpirits  held  to 
his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  foine 
hopes  of  a cure.  I'he  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be 
light,  but  reftorative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago-gruel, 
rice-milk,  &c.  the  drink,  butter -milk  or  whey, 
fweetened  with  honey.  This  is  likewife  a proper  time 
for  ufmg  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  as 
' directed  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  fl-iould  difcharge 
itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  between  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting- 
the  matter  out  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already 
been  obferved.  As  this  operation  mull  always  be 
performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  necelTary  here  to 
defcribe  it.  We  lhall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  fo 
dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  ft 
is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this  cafe  has  for  his 
life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION  is  a wafting 
or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confiderable 
degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing. 
It  is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  and  want  of 
appetite,  &c. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in 
fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwhoiefome  air, 
are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a 
nervous  confumption,  a light  and  nourifhing  diet, 
plenty  of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach ; 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  hore- 
hound,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine, 
and  a glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 
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It  will  greatly  affifl:  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excel- 
lent medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the  folids, 
and  powerfully  affifts-  Nature  in  the  preparation  of 
good  blood*. 

Agreeable^  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are  however  preferable  to  all  medicines 
in  this  difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the  patient 
can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a long  journey 
of  pleafure,  as  the  moft  likely  means  to  reftore  his 
health. 

What  is  called  a fymptomatic  cojifumption,  cannot 
be  cured  without  firll  removing  the  difeafe  by  which 
it  is  occafioned.  Thus,  w'hen  a confumption  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  from  the 
fcurvy,  the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  hz.  a due 
attention  muff  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence 
it  arifes,  and  the  regimen  and  medicine  directed 
accordingly. 

When  excejfive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion 
a confumption,  they  muff  not  only  be  reftrained, 
but  the  patient’s  ftrength  muff  be  reffored  by  gentle 
exercife,  nourilhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials. 
Young  and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  con- 
fumptions,  by  giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as 
they  perceive  their  ftrength  and  appetite  begin  to 
fail,  they  ought  immediately  to  wean  the  child,  or 
provide  another  nurfe,  otherwife  they  cannot  expect  a 
cure. 

I 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjedt,  we  would  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  wifh  to  avoid  con- 
fumptions,  to  take  as  much  exercife,  without  doors, 
as  they  can,  to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy 
fobriety.  Conltimptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe 

* Sec  Appendix,  Chalybeate  tvine^  ,-if  j 
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nbf  a little  to  the  fafliion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating 
'hot  fuppers,  l.nd  fpending  every  evening  over  'a 
bowl  of  hot  punch  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe 
liquors',  when  too  freely  ufed,  not  only  hurt  th‘e 
digeftion,  and  fpoil  the  appetite,  but  heat  and 
inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the  whole  conflitution  on 
/ire. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 


ERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of 


late  years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubtlefs  to  our 
different  manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of  fe- 
dentary  employments  ; as  they  commonly  attack 
perfons  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  neglefl  exercife, 
«at  little  folid  food,  flady  hard,  or  indulge  infpiritu- 
ous  liquors. 

CAUSES. Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned 

by  whatever  deprefles  the  fpirits,  or  impoverifties 
the  blood  ; as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  fleep, 
intenfe  thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe 
fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  muflirooms,  &c.  They 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  damp,  confined,  or 
unwholefome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  common  in 
rainy  feafons,  and  prove  mofTfatal  to  thofe  who  live 
in  dirty  low  houfes,  crowded  flreets,  hofpitals,  jails, 
or  fuch-like  places. 

Perfons  whofe  conffitutions  have  been  broken  by 
exceffive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe 
of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  exceflive  evacu^ 
ations,  are  molt  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  exceflive  fatigue^  and  whatever  obflrufts 
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the  perfpiration,  or  caufes  a fpafmodic  ftridlure  of 
tlie  folids,  may  likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers. 
We  Oiall  only  add,  frequent:  and  great  irregularities 
in  diet.  Too  great  abftipence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is 
hurtful.  Noting  tends  fo  much  to  preferve  the 
body  in  a found  ftate  as  a,  regular  diet ; nor  can  any 
thing  contribute  more  to  occafion  fevers  of  the  woril 
kind  than  its  oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS. Low  fpirits,  want  of  appe- 

tite, weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchful-* 
nefs,  deep  fighing,  and  dejeftion  of  mind,  are  ge- 
nerally the  forerunners  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  a quick  low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue  with- 
out any  conliderable  thirft,  chillnefs  and  flufliing  in 
turns,  &c. 

After  fome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a gid- 
dinefs  and  pain  of  the  head,  has  a naufea,  with 
Teachings  and  vomiting ; the  pulfe  is  quick,  and 
fometimes  intermitting ; the  urine  pale,  refembling 
dead  fmall-beer,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  with 
oppreffion  of  the  bread,  and  flight  alienations  of 
mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  more  moift,  with  a plentiful  fpit- 
ting,  a gentle  purging,  or  a moifture  upon  the 
fl;in  ; or  if  a fuppuration  happens  in  one  or  both 
ears,  or  large  pudules  break  out  about  the  lips  and 
nofe,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a favourable 
crifis. 

But  if  there  is  an  exceflive  loofenefs  or  w^afllng 
fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits ; if  the  tongue, 
when  put  out,  trembles  exceffively,  and  the  extremi- 
ties feel  cold,  with  a fluttering  or  flow  creeping  pulfe; 
if  there  is  a darting  of  the  tendons,  an  almofl;  total 
lofs  of  fight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  by  flool  and  urine,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear 
that  death  is  approaching. 
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REGIMEN.- It  is  very  rieceflary  in  this  diftaf^ 

to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet;  Thfe  lead  motion 
would  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafion  Aveari- 
nefs,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought  not 
only  to  be  kept  eafy,  but  foothed  and  comforted 
with  the  hopes  of  a fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is 
more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind  than  prefent- 
ing  to  the  patient’s  imagination  gloomy  or  frightful 
ideas.  Thefe  of  themfelves  often  occafion  nervous 
fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  like- 
wife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  mull  not  be  kept  too  low.  His 
flrength  and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou- 
rifliing  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever  food  he  takes, 
mull  be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  fymp- 
toms  may  require.  Pretty  ftrong  wine-whey,  or 
fmall  negus  fharpened  wdth  the  juice  of  orange  or 
lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Muf- 
tard-whey  is  like  wife  a very  proper  drink  in  this 
fever,  and  may  be  rendered  an' excellent  cordial 
medicine  by  the  addition  of  a proper  quantity  of 
white-wine*. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  that  would 
be  neceffary.  Good  wine  poffelfes  all  the  virtues  of 
the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free-  from  many 
of  their  bad  qualities.  I fay  good  wine  ; for  how- 
ever common  this  article  of  luxury  is  now  become, 
it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpecially  by  thq 
poor,  who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in  fmall  quan* 
tides. 

I have  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers 
where  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a con- 
ftant  delirium,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  al- 

•*  Sec  Appendix,  Mujlard-v)hcy. 
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moft  every  other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  ufing 
in  whey,  gruel,  and  negus,  a bottle  or  two  of  flrong 
wine  every  day*  Good  old  found  claret  is  the  bed, 
and  may  be  made  into  negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as 
circumftances  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fup- 
port  the  patient’s  flrength,  by  giving  him  frequently 
■fmall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a 
warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not  however 
to  be  overheated  either  with  liquor  or  clothes ; 
and  his  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  given  in  fmall 
quantities. 

MEDICINE. Where  a naufea,  load,  and 

ficknefs  at  flomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,  it  will  be  necefl'ary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle 
vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
in  fine  powder,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  vomiting 
julep*,  will  generally  anfvver  this  purpol'e  very  well. 
This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  if  the  above  fymptoms  continue.  Vo- 
mits not  only  clean  the  flomach,  but,  by  the  ge- 
neral fliock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perfpira- 
tion,  and  have  many  other  excellent  effects  in  flow 
fevers,  where  there  are  no  ligns  of  inflammation,  and 
nature  wants  roufmg. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  ei- 
ther extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  gij^at, 
or  the  blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid, 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  are  neceffary.  But 
in  nervous  fevers,  where  nature  flags,  where  the 
blood  is  vapid  and  poor,  and  the  lolids  relaxed. 

See  Appendix,  Vorniting  Julep. 
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tile  lancet  muft  be  fpared,  and  wine,  with  other  cor« 
dials,  plentifully  adminiftered. 

' It  is  the  more  neceflary  to  caution  people  againH: 
bleeding  in  this  difeafcj  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerfai  ftridture  upon  the  veffels, 
and  fometimes  an  oppreffion  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  fuggeft  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or  too 
great  a quantity  of  blood.  I have  known  even  fome 
of  the  faculty  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this 
refpedl,  fo  far  as  to  infill  upon  being  bled,  when  it 
was  evident  from  the  confequences  that  the  operation 
was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this 
difeafe,  yet  bliftering  is  highly  neceffary.  Bliller- 
ing-plallers  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever 
with  great  advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious 
he  ought  to  be  bliliered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and 
it  will  be  the  fafeft  couffe,  when  the  infenfibility 
continues,  as  foon  as  the  difeharge  occafioned  by 
one  blillering-plaller  abates  to  apply  another  to 
fome  other  part  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means 
keep  up  a continual  fucceffion  of  them  till  he  be  out 
of  danger. 

I have  been  more  fenfible,  of  the  advantage  of 
bhllering  in  this  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Bliher- 
ing-plaflers  not  only  flimulate  the  folids  to  adtion, 
but  likewife  occafion  a continual  difeharge,  which 
"may  in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  want  of  critical 
evacuations^  v.'hich  feldom  happen  in  this  kind  of 
fever.  I'hey  are  moll  proper,  however,  either  to- 
wards the  beginning,  or  after  fome  degree  of  Itupot 
ha^.  come  on,  in  which  laft  cafe  it  will  always  be 
.proper  to  .blillerrhe  head. 

- If  the  patient  is  collive  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a ffool,  by 
giving  . him  every  .other  day  a clyller  of  milk  and 
•waj.er^.:.with  a little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added 
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a fpoonful  of  common  fait,  if  the  above  does  not  _ ‘ 
operate. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked  by  fuiall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or 
givinjT  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  ■ white 
decodion 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about  the 
. ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often  critical, 
great  care  Ihould  be  taken  not  to  retard  Nature’s 
operation  in  this  particular.  The  eruption  ought 
neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other  evacua- 
tions, nor  puflied  out  by  a hot  regimen ; but  the 
patient  fllould  be  fapported  by  gentle  cordials,  as 
wine-whey,  fmall  negus,  fago-gruel  with  a little  wine 
in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
warm  ; yet  a kindly  breathing  fweat  fnould  by  no 
means  be  checked. 

Though  bliflering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
of  fever  ; yet  for  thofe  who  may  chufe  to  ufe  them, 
we  fhall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medi- 
cine which  are  commonly  prefctibed  in-  itf. 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  flatting  of 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fometimes 
feen  extraordinary  effefts  from  large  dofes  of  mulk 
frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is  doubtlefs  an  amiTpaC- 
modic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a fa'u- 
ple  three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener  if  neceifary. 

* See  Appendix,  White  Decodlon. 

t When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  contrayerva-root,  with  five  gpins  of 
RigTian  cador,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  9 bolus  with 
a little  of  the  cordial  confection  or  fynip  ol  falTron.  One  of  thefe 
ma^y  be  taken  every  four  or  five  houru. 

The  following  pow'der  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  intention  ; 
Take  wild  Valerian  root  in  powder  one  fcrtqjle,  fiiffron  and  caftor 
each  four  grains.  Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  in,  a 
mortar,  and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine  vvhey,  three  or  tour  times 
a-day 
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Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  mufk  a few 
grains  of  camphire,  and  fait  of  hartfliorn,  as  thefe 
tend  to  promote  perfpiration  and  the  difcharge  of 
urine.  Thus  fifteen  grains  of  mufk,  with  three  grains 
of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  fait  of  hartfliorn,  may 
be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as 
above. 

If  the  fever  flmuld  happen  to  intermit,  which  it 
, frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  pa- 
^tieii't’s  flrength  fiiould  be  walled  with  colliquative 
' fweats,  kc.  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  him  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm,, 
if  the  llomach  will  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  pow- 
der, may  be  given  four  or  five  times  a-day  in  a glafs 
of  red  port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in  fubflailce 
not  fit  eafy  on  the  llomach,  an  ounce  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  infufed  in  a boj:tle  of  Lilbon  or  Rhenilli  wine 
for  two  or  three  days,  afterwards  it  may  be  flrainSd, 
and  a glafs  of  it  taken  frequently  *. 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  Avhere 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without 
any  regard  to  the  remiflion  or  intermillion  of  the 
' fever.  Flow  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  t©  ef- 
tablilh  this  pra&ice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay  but 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a very 
univerfal  febrifuge,  and  that  it  may  be  adminiltered 
with  advantage  in  molt  fevers  where  bleeding  is  not 
neceflary,  or  where  there  are  no  fymptoms  oi  topical 
inflammation. 

* The  bark  may  likewlfe  be  very  propcdy  adminiftcrcd,  along 
with  other  cordiak,  in  the  following  manner : Take  an  ounce  of 
Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake-root 
two  draclims,  faffron  one  drachm.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered, 
and  infufed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  bell  brandy  for  three  or  four 
days.  AfKr'’'’utds.the  liquor  may  be  {trained,  and  two  tea-fpoon- 
‘ fills  of 'iPgivc'n  threu  or  four  times  a-day  in  a glafs  of  fmall  wine 
or  negus.  . . 


OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 

This  may  be  called  the  pejlilential  fen)er  of  Eu- 
rope, as  in  many  of  its  fymptoifis  it  bears  a 
great  refeinblance  to  that  dreadful,  difeafe  the  plague. 
Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition,  and 
thofe  whofe  vigour  has  been  walled  by  long  falling, 
watching,  hard  labour,  exceflive  venery,  frequent 
falivations,  he.  are  moll  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES.— This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul^lr, 
from  a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a narrow 
place,  not  properly  ventilated  : from  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  elHuvia,  &c.  Hence  it  prevails  iii 
camps,  jails,  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  efpecially 
where  fuch  places  are  too  much  crowded,'  and  clean- 
linefs  is  neglefled. 

A clofe  conllitution  of- the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers.  They 
often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marlhy 
countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a pro- 
per mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  filli  or  flelh  that 
has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  occafion 
this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  long  voyages, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  belieged  cities,  are  very  oftea 
vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy 
feafons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  be- 
come putrid  by  ftagnation,  he.  may  likewife  occafion- 
this  fever.  f , 
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Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons^  are  very  tj apt  :to  , oecalion  putrid  difeafes. 
Hence  this  kind  oft'tfever  .often  prevails  in  countries 
which  , are  the  fc-enes  of  war  and  bloodflied.  This 
fhew:S  . the  propriety;  of'  ren?‘o.ving  burying-grounds, 
flaughter-houfes,  &c.  at  a proper  didance  from  great 
towns.  ' 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of  pu- 
trid fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongd  the  poor 
inhabitants,  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a confined, 
unwholefome  air,  and  negle«5l  cleanlinefs.  Such  me- 
chanics as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  con- 
dantly  confined  v/ithin  doors,  aie  likewife  very  liable 
to  this  difeafe.  ' 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or  fpot- 
-ted  fevers,  are  highly  infeftious,  and  are  therefore 
often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which  rea- 
fon  all  perfons  ought-  to  keep  at  a dIfiance  from  thofe 
aficfled  with  fuch  difeaies,  unlefs  their  attendance  is 
abfolutely  neceflary. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  malignant  fever  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs  or  lofs 
of  ftrength,  without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is 
fometimes  fo  gteat,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce 
walk,  or  even  fit  upright,  without  being  in  danger 
of  fainting  away.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  de- 
jected j he  fighs,  and  is ; full  of  dreadful  appre- 
henfions. 

'Fhere  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting 
of  bile  ; a violent  pain  of  the  head,'  with  a Itrong 
j pulfadon  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  5 the 
eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a pain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit, ; there  is  a noife  in  the 
ears,  the  breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  inter- 
rupted with  a iigh  ; the  patient  complains  pf  a paiiX' 
about  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  his  back  and 
loins  i his  tongus  is  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  • it 
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appears  black  and  chaped ; and  his  teeth  are 
covered  vvich  a black  cruft.  He  fometimes  paffes 
worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  affefted 
with  trentors  or  ’ fliaking-,  and  often  becomes  de- 
lirious. . ■ : 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  diftblved,  or  with  a veiy 
■fmall  degree  of  cohtefton,  and  foon  becomes  putrid  ; 
the  ftools  fniell  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes 
of  a greenifli,  black,  or  reddilh  caft.  Spots  of  a pale 
purple,  dun,  or  black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the 
Ikin,  and  fometimes  there  are  violent  hsemorrhages 
or  difeharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe, 
See. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  infiam- 
matory,  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  de- 
jeclion  of  mind,  the  diftblved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the 
petechia?,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell  of  the 
excrements.  They  may  likewife  be  diftinguilhed  from 
the  low  or  nervous  fever,  by  the  heat  and  thirft  being 
greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  lofs  of 
ftrength,'  dejection  of  mind,  and  all  the  other  fymp- 
toms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflam- 
matory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blend- 
ed together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe 
the  greateft  caution  and  Ikill  are  requifite.  Attention 
muft  be  paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  moft  pre- 
valent, and  both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted 
to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted 
mto  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimen  or 
improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain ; fometimes  they  terminate  between  the  feventh 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
longed  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends 
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greatly  upon  the  conflirutiotr  of  the  patient,  and  the 
' manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  mofl  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a gentle  loofe- 
3'  / nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild 

j ) fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a confiderablc 

I ■ time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fliould  never  be 

j,-  imprudently  flopped.  Small  miliary  puftules  appearr 

|f  ing  between  the  petechiae  or  purple  fpots  are  likewife 

favourable,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about  the 
‘ mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when  the.  pulfe 

I rifes  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the 

■ nervous  fymptoms  abate ; deafnefs  coming  on  to. 

wards  the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  likewife  often  a fa- 
f';  Yourable  fymptom  *,  as  are  abfcefl'e§  in  the  groin  or 

' • parotid  glands. 

; : Among  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  reckon- 

ed an  exceffive  loofenefs,  with  a hard  fwelled  belly  ; 
large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out  upon  the 
fkin ; apthas  in  the  mouth  ; cold  clammy  fweats ; 
blindnefs  ; change  of  the  voice  ; a wild  flaring  of 
the  eyes  j difficulty  of  fwallowing  j inability  to  put, 
out  the  tongue ; and  a conflant  inclination  to 
■* . uncover  the  bread.  When  the  fweat  and  faliva 

are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black,  or 
depofits  a black  footy  fediment,  the  patient  is  in  great 
danger.  Starting  ,of  the  tendons,  and  foetid,  icho- 
rous, involuntary  dools,  attended  with  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 

death.  _ 

regimen.— In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe 
we  ought  to  endeavour  as  far  as  poffible  to  coun- 
teratl.-\he:  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours ; 
fupport-the  patient’s  flrength  and  fpirits  ; and  to 
affift  Nature  in  expelling  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe, 

* Dpafncfs  is  not  always  a favourable  fymptom  in  ibis  difeafe, 
Fcrhaps  It  is  only  fo  when  occafioiicd  by  abfcelTcs  formed  within 
the  ears. 
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by -gently  promoting  perfpiradon  and  the  other  eva- 
cuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often- 
Gccafioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they 
muR  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  ihould  therefore 
be.  taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  Ragnating  in 
the  patient’s  chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew 
it  frec]uently,  by  opening  the,  doors  or  windows 
of  fome  adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  per- 
fpiration  of  perfons  in  perfect  health  foon  render 
the  air  of  a fmall  apartment  noxious;  but  this 
will  fooner  happen  from  the  perfpiration  and  breath 
of  a perfon  whofe  whole  mafs  of  humours  are  in  a 
putrid  Rate. 

Befides  the  frequent  admllTion  of  frefh  air,  w^e 
would  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice, 
juice  of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of 
vegetable  acid  that  can  be  mofl:  readily  obtained.' 
Thefe  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  upon  the- 
floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part  of  the  room.  They- 
may  alfo  be  evaporated  with  a hot  iron,  or  by- 
boiling,  &c.  The  frefli  fkins  of  lemons  or  oranges 
qught  likewife  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  and  they  Ihould  be  frequently  held  to  the 
patient’s  nofe.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner 
would  not  only  prove  very  refrelhing  to  the  pa- 
tient, but  would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  in- 
feftion  from  fpreading  among  thofe  who  attend  him.' 
Strong  Rented  herbs,  as  rue,  tanfy,  rofemary,  worm- 
wood, &c.  may  likewife  be  laid  in  different  parts  of 
the  houfe,  and  Imelled  to  by  thofe  who  go  near  the 
patient. 

TRe  patient  muff  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like- 
wife quiet  and  eafy.  The  leaft  noife  will  affe(ff  his 
head,  and  the  fmalleff  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make 
him  faint. 

' T-ew- things  are  of  greater  importance  In,  thrsdlt 
eaXe  than  adds,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all 
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the  patient’s  food  :as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  le, 
mon,  or  vinegar- whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and  . 

he  drank  by  turns,  according  to  the  patient’s 
inclination,  dhey  inay  be- rendered  cordial  by  the 
addition  of  wine  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  feems  to  require.  When  he  is  very  low.  he 
may  drink  negus,  with  only  one  half  water,  and 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In 
fome  cal'es  a glafs  of  wine  may  now  and  then  be' 
alloAVed.  The  inoft  proper  wine  is  Rheniili';  but 
if  the  body  be  open,  red  port  or  claret  is  to  -be  : 
preferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink,  as  there  is  occafion  ; or  he  may  drink  a decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench  his  third, 
and  promote  a difcharge  by  ftool. 

if  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  his  ftomach,  it  is  a .• 
very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fharpen- 
ed  by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fifteen  . 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  mufl  be  light,  as  panado  or  grnat-gruel, 
to  which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be 
weak  and  low  ; and  they  ought  all  to  be  fliarpened  - 
with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  . or  the 
like.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe., 
fruits,  as  roaded  apples,  currant  or  goofberry  tarts, 
preferved  cherries,  or  plums,  &c,.  . . 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only . 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counteracts  the  putrid  ten-,', 
dency  of  the  humours ; for  which  reafon  the  patient 
ought  frequently  to  be  fipping  fmall  quantities  of.. 
fome  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any 
that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more 
readily  obtained. 

If  he  is  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a drong  infufion  of  carao-  . 
mile  flowers,  This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,-  lo-. 

fuch 
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fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannor-Talii^tcr  tee  av^orod 
effea:.  Fomentations  of  this.  kind  mot  only  - reiieye'  o i'*; 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veflels  in  the  ■extremities,vr,.  .‘ 
bnt  as  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and' talcen  inro'D ' 
the  fyflem,  they  may  aflift  in  preventing  the  putref- 
cency  of  the  humours, 

MEDICINE. If  a vomit  be  given  at  the 

beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have 
a good  effeft  ; but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome 
days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are 
not  quite  fo  fafe.  The  body  however  is  always 
to  be  kept  gently  open  by  clyfters,  or  mild  laxative 
medicines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  necelfary  in  putrid  fevers'.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firft  onfet ; but  the  repetition  of 
it  generally  proves  hurtful. 

Bliftering  plaflers  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in- 
the  greatefl  extremities.  If  the  petechiae  or  fpots 
ihould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink, 
remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymp- 
toms, come  on,  bliftering  may  be  permitted,  in 
this  cafe  the  bliftering  plafters  are  to-  be  applied  to 
the  head,  and  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as 
they"  are  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a gangrene,  we 
would  rather  recommend  warm  cataplafms  or  poul- 
tices of  muftard  and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the  -■ 
feet,  having  recourfe  to  blifters  only  in  the  utmoft 
extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every 
fecond  or  third  hour,  till  it  lharll  either  vomit,-  purge,  ' i 
or  throw  the  patient  into  a fweat.  This  pradice  is- 
very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  puftied  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed  of' 
expelling  the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant  dif- 
eafes  by  triftling  dcfe§  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic 

medi- 
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medicines.  In  confequepce  of  this  notlonj  the 
contrayerva-root,  the  cordial  confedion,  the  mi- 
thridate,  &c.  have  .been  extolled  as  infallible  reme- 
dies. There  is  reafon  however  to  believe,  that, 
thefe  feldom  do  much  good.  Where  cordials  are 
necellary,  we  know  none  that  is  fuperior  to  good 
wine  ; and  therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as 
the  fafcll'  and  bed.  Wine,  with  acids  and  anti-, 
feptics,  are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure; 
of  malignant  fevers* 


In  the  mod  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe, 
when  it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  .black 
fpots,  the  Peruvian  bark  mud  be  adminiftered.  I 
have  feen  it,  when  joined  with  acids,  prove  fuc- 
cefsful,  even  in  cafes  where  the  petechim  had  the. 
mod  threatening  afpedl.  But  to  anfwer  this  purpofe 
it  mud  not  only  be  given  in  large  dofes,  but  duly  per- 
lided  in. 

The  bed  method  of  adminidering  the  bark  is  in 
tincture  or  in  fubdance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  mixed  with  half  an  Englilh  pint  of  water, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened 
with  the  elixir  or  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  \vhich  will  both 
make  it  fit  eafier  on  the  domach,  and  render  it  more 
beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  lyrup  ,of 
lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  pt  the 
mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the, 
domach  is  able  to  bear  it.  _ 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance  may- 
infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 

difeafe.  - r.  -.v::  ■ 

If  there  be  a vioIentdoofeneTs,  the  bark  mud  ^be- 
boiled  in  red  wine  vykh  a little'cinnamon,  and  iharp~-‘ 
ened  with  the  elixir.., of  yitHol,  as  above.  Nothing" 
can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kindr.af  loofenefs.thafi;, 
plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as-  promote  a gontig-, 
perfpiration.  ^ 
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If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  diflolved  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  frefh  lerpori  juice,  and  made  into  a draught 
with  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and  a bit 
of  fugar,  may  be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is 
necelTary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppura- 
tion  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poul- 
tices, ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  And  as  foon  as  there 
is  any  appearance  of  matter  in  them,-^  they  ought  to 
be  laid  open  and  the  poultices  continued. 

I have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this 
fever,  of  a livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a moft  , 
putrid  cadaverous  fmell.  Thefe  gradually  healed, 
and  the  patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine,  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of 
vitriol. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recom- 
mend a ftrift  regard  to  cleanlinefs  ; a dry  fituation  ; 
fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air ; wholefome  food, 
and  a moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors.  Infedlion 
ought  above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  confti- 
tution  is  proof  againft  it.  I have  known  perfons 
feized  with  a putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a fmgle 
vifit  to  a patient  in  it  j others  have  caught  it  by 
lodging  for  one  night  in  a town  where  it  prevailed  ; 
and  fome  by  attending  the  funerals  of  fuch  as  died 
of  it  *. 

* The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  exprelTcd  a concern  left  thefe  cau- 
tions ftiould  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends  or  rela- 
tions when  afflifted  with  putrid  fevers.  I told  him  I meant  only 
to  difeourage  unneceflary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a number 
of  inftances  where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to  perfons,  who 
were  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  Tick.  This  fagacious 
phyfician  agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a good  doftor  and  a 
careful  nurfe  were  the  only  neceflary  attendants  ; and  that  all 
others  not  only  endangered  themfelves,  but  generally,  by  their 
folicitude  and  iU*di£c^«d  hurt  the  l^ck. 


When 
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When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a familv, 
the  greateft  attention  is  neceflary  to  prevent  the  dif- 
cafe  from  fpreading.  The  fick  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the 
iamily  as  poflible  ; he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean,  and  fhould  have  frefti  air  fre- 
quently let  into  his  chamber  ; whatever  comes  from 
him  fliould  be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  fltould 
be  frequently  changed,  and  thofe'  in  health  ought  to 
avoid  all  unneceffary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught 
tlte  infeftion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and 
to  work  it  oft'  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile 
tea.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if  the 
apprehenfions  Hill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable 
fynrptoms  appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of 
the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink ; 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifli 
pint  of  pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a few  glaffes  of  gene- 
rous wine.  I have,  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow 
this  courfe  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and 
have  likewife  recommended  it  to  others  with  conftant 
fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 
antidotes  againft  infedlion  ; but  thefe  are  fo  far  from 
fecuring  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the 
body,  increafe  the  danger. 

Thofe  who  wait  upon  the  fick  in  putrid  fevers, 
ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a hand- 
kerchief dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell 
to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to 
wafh  their  hands,  and,  if  poflible,  to  change  their 
clothes,  before  they  go  into  company. 


Vi: 
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CHAP.  XXL 

-OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

•Ca  , • ■ . 

f^'^HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puftules 
or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  Ikin,  refem- 
bling,  in  fhape  and  fize,  the  fefeds  of  millet.  The 
pullules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  foraetimes  both 
are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puL 
fules ; but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
the  fweat  is  mod  abundant,  as  on  the  bread,  the 
back,  &c.  A gentle  fweat,  or  moidure  on  the  fKiii, 
greatly  promotes  the  eruption  ; but  when  the  ddn 
is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe  ; but  it  is  much 
oftener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady,  as  the 
fmall-pox,  mealies,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever, 
&c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  elFe£l  of  too. 
hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofft 
in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more 
incident  to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate 
and  the  indolent,  who,  neglefting  exercife,  keep 
continually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 
diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized 
with  this  difeafe  in  childbed,  and  often  lofe  their 
lives  by  it.  , • 

CAUSES.— — The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes 
occafioned  by  violent  paffions  or  alfeclions  of  the 
mind;  as  exceffive  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs, 
&c.  ^ It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceffive 

watching,  great  evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet, 
- rainy 
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rainy  feafons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  unripe 
fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 
Impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have  been  fpoiled 
by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  &c.  may  likewife 
caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo  be  occafioned 
by  the  floppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  as 
iffues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or 
the  menflrual  flux  in  women,  &c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometimes  the 
eflefl;  of  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy  • it  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  exceffive  ufe  of  green 
trafli,  and  other  unwholefome  things,  in  which 
pregnant  women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its 
molt  general  caufe  is  indolence.  Such  women  as 
lead  a fedentary  life,  efpecially  during  pregnancy, 
and  at  the  lame  time  live  grofsly,  can  hardly  efcape 
this  difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely 
fatal  to  women  of  fafliion,  and  likewife  to  thofe 
women  in  manufafturing  towns,  who,  in  order  to 
aflifl:  their  hufbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors  for  alinoft 
the  whole  of  their  time.  But  among  wmmen  who 
are  adUve  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and 
take  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is 
very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a primary  dif- 

eafe, it  makes  its  attack,  like  mofl:  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a flight  ftiivering,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  heat,  lofs  of  flrength,  faintiflmefs,  fighing,  a 
low  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great 
anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft.  The  patient 
is  reftlefs,  and  fometimes  delirious ; the  tongue  ap- 
pears white,  and  the  hands  ffiake,  with  often  a burn- 
ing heat  in  the  palms  ; and  in  childbed-women  the 
milk  generally  goes  aw^ay,  and  the  other  difeharges 
flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  un- 
der the  fkin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  pillules 

of  a ted  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon 
.7  • this 
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ihi’s  theTytiiptdmS  generafly'abatej'the  pulfe  becomes 
more' full' and'  fdft,  lh6  Ikiil  grows  moifter,  and  the 
f^'eat,  as  th'e  difeafe'tdva'rtces,  begins  to  have  a pe- 
culiar foetid  fmell ; "ihe.  great  load  on  the  breaft,  and 

- dp'pfeffion  of  the  fpirits,  generally  go  oif,  and  the 
cuitoinar'y  evacuations  gradually  return.  About  the 

- fixth'or  feventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the  puftules 
begin  to  dry  and  fail  oif,  which  occafions  a very  dif- 
a'gfesable  itching  in  the  Ikin. 

It  is  impoilible  to' afcertain  the  exa£t  time  when  the 
puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally 
come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  crup- 

- tion  is  critical  ; but,  when  fymptoniatical,  they  may 
appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanifti  by  turns. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger ; but 
when  they  go  in  ail  of  a fudden,  and  do  not  appear 
again,  tl;e  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed  w'omen  the  puftules  are  commonly  at 
firft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yel- 
■lowifh.  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with  puftules 
of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear  the  difeafe 

■ goes  by  the  name  of  a rajlo. 

REGIMEN. In  all  eruptive  fevers  of  what- 

ever'kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden 
difappearing  of  the  puftules,  and  to  promote  their 
maturation.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  be 
kept  in  fuch  a temperature,  as  neither  to  pufli  out 
the  eruption  coo  faft,  nor  to  caufe  it  to  retreat  pre- 
maturely. The  diet  and  drink  ought  therefore  to  be 
in  a moderate  degree  nourifhing  and  cordial;  but 
neither  ftrong  nor  heatin'g;  Thh  patient’s  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept  too.  hot  nor  cold  ; and  he 
fhould  not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above 
all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  No- 
thing fo  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or 
the  apprehenfton  of  danger. 


The 
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Th-e  food  mult  be  weak  chicken-broth  with  bread* 
paiiado,  fago,  or  groat-gruel,  &c,  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the 
patient’s  ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait 
and  a little  fugar.  Good  apples  roaded  or  boiled* 
with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature* 
may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  date  of  the  patient’s 
ftrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high,  the 
drink  ought  to  be  weak ; as  water-gruel,  balm-tea* 
or  the  decodlion  mentioned  below  *. 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion does  not  rife  fufticiently,  his  drink  mud  be  a 
little  more  generous ; as  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus, 
iharpened  w'ith  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  dronger  or  weaker  as  circumdances  may  re* 
quire. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  .nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  dfength 
mud  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  w'ith 
acids ; and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great,  the 
Peruvian  bark  mud  be  adminidered.  If  the  head  be 
much  adefted,  the  body  mud  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clyders  f . 

MEDI- 

* Take  two  ounces  of  the  fhavings  of  hartfliorn,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  farlaparilla,  boil  them  in  two  Englitb  quarts  of  water. 
To  the  ftralned  decodiion  add  a little  white  fugar,  and  let  the 
patient  take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

•f  In  the  commercium  Uttrartum  for  the  year  1^3 have  the 
hlftdry  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Strafburgh 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January ; from 
which  we  learn  the  neceffity  of  a temperate  regimen  in  this  roa* 
lady,  and  likewife  that  phylicians  are  not  always  jhe  lirft  who 
difeover  the  proper  treatment  of  difeafes.  “ This  fever  made 
terrible  havock  even  among  men  of  robiill  conilitutions,  and  all 
medicine  proved  in  vain.  .They  were  feized  in  an  inllant  with 
Ihivering,  yawning,  ilretching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  fucceeded 
by  a moll  inlenfe  heat ; at  the  fame  time  there  was  a great  lofs 
of  ilretio'th  and  appetite.  On  tlje  feveuth  or  ninth  day  the  miliary 
“ eruptions 
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MEDICINE.— If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly 
regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medicine  in 
this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption  however  not  rife, 
©r  the  fpirits  flagj  it  will  not  only  be  neceifary  to  fupi- 
port  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to  appl}>^ 
bliftering  plafters.  The  moll  propel*  cordial,  in  this 
cafe,  is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the 
patient’s  food  or  drink  ; and  if  there  be  figns  of  pu- 
trefcence,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with  wine, 
as  direfted  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  bliftering  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  difeafe  ; and  where  Nature  flags,  and 
the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceifary  to 
keep  up  a Itimulus,  by  a continual  fucceffion  of  fmall 
bliftering  plafters  ; but  we  would  not  recommend 
above  one  at  a time.  If  however  the  pulfe  Ihould 
fink  remarkably,  the  puftules  fall  in,  and  the  head  be 
aftefted,  it  will  be  neceifary  to  apply  feveral  bliftering 
plafters  to  the  moft  fenfible  parts,  as  'the  infide  of  the 
legs  and  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceifary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  pa- 
tient, and  deprelfes  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never 
to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician. 
We  mention  this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  to 
treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed-women  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly 
inflammatory.  But  this  pradice  is  generally  very 

eruptiohs  appeared,  or  fpots  like  flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a 
delirium,  relUefsnefs,  and  tolling  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal. 
While  matters  were  in  this  unhappy  fituation,  a midwife,  of  her 
own  accord,  gave  to  a patient,  in  the  lieiglit  of  the  difeafe,  a 
tlyfler  of  rain  water  and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary 
df.ink  a quart  of  fpring  water,  half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the  whiteft  fugar,  gently  boiled 
till  a fcom  arofe,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs  ; for  the  belly  was 
•foon  loofencd,  the  grievous  iymptoms  vanifhed,  and  the  patient  was 
feftored  to  his  fenfes,  and  fnaiched  from  the  jaws  of  death.”  'This 
pradice  was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  efieds. 

P unfafe. 
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unfafe.  Patients  in  this  fituation  bear  evacuations 
very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe  feems  often  to  be 
more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  childbed- 
women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  leave  that  ofi*  all  of  a fudden,  and  have  recourfe 
to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacuations.  We 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporting  the  patient’s 
fpirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  evacuations,  is  here 
much  fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as 
tliefe^  by  finking  the  fpirits,  feldora  fail  to  increafe 
the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubflance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes,  re- 
quires gentle  purging,  which  fhould  not  be  neglefted, 
as  foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  patient’s 
Ifrength  will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient 
exercife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceflary.  ' Preg- 
nant women  fliould  guard  againfl;  coltivenefs,  and 
•take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoid- 
'ing  all  green  trafliy  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome 
things ; and  when  in  child-bed,  they  ought  Itridly 
to  obferve  a cool  regimen. 

O ' 


CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

^’T^HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remiflion  of 
S the  fyinptoms,  which  happens  fometimes  fooner, 
and  fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the  eighth 
day.  The  remilfion  is  commonly  preceded  by  a 
..  r gentle 
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gentk  fweat,  after  which  the  patient  feems  grptly 
relieved,  but  in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Ihtfe 
remiffions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are 
fometimes  of  longer,  fometimes  of  fliorter  duration  : 
the  nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a 
regular  intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES. Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

marfliy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  flagnat- 
ing  water ; but  they  prove  moll  fatal  in  places  where 
great  heat  and  moiflure  are  combined,  as  in  fo'me 
parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eall 
Indies,  &c.  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of 
a putrid  kind,  and  prove  often  fatal.  They  are  moll 
frequent  in  clofe  calm  weather,  efpecially  after  rainy 
feafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age,  fex, 
or  conllitutioii  is  exempted  from  the  attack  of  this 
fever ; but  it  chiefly  feizes  perfons  of  a relaxed 
habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an 
impure  kagnating  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  ufe 
unwholefome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS. The  firfl  fymptoms  of  this  fe- 

ver  are  generally  yawning,  firetching,  pain,  and  gid- 
dinefs  in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affedled  with  a deli- 
rium at  the  very  firfl  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and 
fometimes  a fwelling,  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  fkin  fre- 
quently appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often  af- 
fiifted  with  bilious  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is  fome- 
times a little  hard,  but  feldom  full,  and  the  blood, 
when  let,  rarely  fliews  any  figns  of  inflammation. 
Some  patients  are  exceedingly  coflive,  and  others  are 
afflicted  with  a very  troublefome  loofenefs. 

It  is  impofflble  to  deferibe  all  the  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation, 
the  feafon  of  the.  year,  and  the  conftitution  of  the 
patient.  They  ritay  likewdfe  -be  greatly  changed  by 
the  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  cir- 
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cumftances  too  tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes  the 
bilious  fymptoins  predominate,  fometimes  the  ner- 
vous, and  at  other  times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
uncommon  to  find  a fucceflion  of  each  of  thefe,  or 
even  a complication  of  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  the 
fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  mufl  be  adapted 

to  the  prevailing  f3’mptoms.  When  there  are  any 
figns  of  inllammation„  the  diet  mud  be  flender,  and 
the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  ‘But  when  nervous  or 
putrid  fymptoms  prevail,  it  will  be  nectflary  to  fup- 
port  the  patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a more 
generous  nature,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the 
immediately  preceding  fever.  We  mufl  however 
be  very  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  things  of  a heating 
quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed  into  a 
continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medi- 
cines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if 
pofiible,  ihoLild  be  large  and  frequently  ventilated 
by  letting  in  Irefh  air  at  the  doors  and  windows.  It 
ought  likewlfe  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
1cm  ■)ii,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c. 

. llrould  be  frec]uently  changed,  and  all  his  excrements 
immediately  removed.  Though  thefe  things  have 
been  recommended  before,  we  think  it  neceffary  to 
repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance  to 
the  Tick  than  practitioners  are  apt  to  imagine  *. 

MEDI- 

Tlie  ingenious  Dr.  Lind,  of  Windfor,  in  his  inaugural  difier- 
tation  concerning  the  .putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has  the 
following  obfervation  : “ Indufia,  lodices,  ac  ftragula,  fsepius  funt 
iiintanda,  ac  acri  exponenda  ; feces  fordefque  quam  primum  re- 
inovendre  oportet  etiam  ut  loca  quibus  aegri  decumbent  fint  falubn’a 
et  aceto  confperfa  ; denique  ut  aegris  cura  quanta  maxima  profpi- 
ciatur.  Camperlum  ego  habeo,  medicum  hrcc  fedulo  obfei  vantem, 
quique  ea  ext-'qui  pbteli,  multo  ihagis  tegris  profuturum,  quam  mc- 
-dicutri-peritiorein  hifle  commodis,  dcftituium.” 

^ “ The 
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-E^iEDICINE.- In 'order  to  cure  this  fever,  we 

-'rjiuft  endeavour:  to  bring  it  to  a regular  intermiflion. 

> ThhS  intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if 
there  be-  any  figns  of  inflammation  ; but  when  that 
is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  patient  and  prolong 
the  difeafe.  A vomit  however  will  fcldom  be  im- 
‘ proper,  and  is  generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  very  w^dl ; but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we 
wmuld  rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of  tartar 
emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be 
made  into  a draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  I'his 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if 
the  ficknefs  or  naufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfters 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and 
manna,  finall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  eleftiiary,  cream 
of  tartar,  tamarinds,  dewed  prunes,  or  the  like ; 
but  all  flrong  or  dradic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully 
tjvoided.  , 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  generally 
l?e  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  'diftincl  intermif- 
iipn,  in  which  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  admi- 
iijftered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfect  the  cure. 
It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of  giving  the 
bark,  as  we  hftv.e  already  had  occafion  frequently  to 
mention  them. 

The  mod  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe  a 
wholefome  and  nouridring  diet,  to  pay  the  mod 
drupulous  a|:tention  to  cleanljnefs,  to  keep  the  body 

The  patient’s  fliirt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  onght  fre- 
quently to  he  changed,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excre- 
Tnents  immediately  removed  ; the  bed-chaniber  flionld  b^  well  venti- 
lated, and  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegar  ; in  lliort  every  atten- 
tion fhould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  I can  affinn,  that  a phyficlan 
who  pills  thefe  in  practice  will  much  oftener  fnccccd  than  one 
who  is  even  more  Unlful,  but  has  not  opportunity  of  iifnig  thefe 
means.” 
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^varm,  to  take  fuffideut  exercife,  and  in  hot  coun- 
tries to  avoid  damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening 
dews,  and  the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  ende- 
mical,  the  bell:  preventive  medicine  which  we  can  re- 
commend is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be 
chewed,  or  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some 
recommend  fmoaking  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in 
marfhy  countries,  both  for  the  prevention  of  this  and 
intermitting  fevers. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  SMALL- POX. 

^ I HIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from 
i Arabia,  is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very 
few  efcape  it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a 
mod  contagious  malady  ; and  has  for  many  years 
proved  the  fcourge  of  Europe. 

The  -fmall-pox  generally  appear,  towards  the 
fpring.  They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  fo 
in  autumn,  and  lead  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are 
mod  liable  to  this  difeafe  ; and  thofe  whofe  food 
is  unwholefome,  who  want  proper  exercife,  and 
abound  with  grofs  humours,  run  the  greated  hazard 
from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  didinguiflied  into  the  didin(9:  and 
confluent  kind  ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  at- 
tended with  danger.  There  are  likewife  other  dif-' 
tindions  of  the  fmall-pox  ; as  the  crydalline,  the 
bloody,  &c. 

• CAUSES.- The  fmall-pox  is  commonly  caught 

by  infeflion.  Since  the  difeafe  was  fird  brought  , 
into  Europe,  the  infedtion  has  never  been  wholly  / 
extinguiflied,  nor  have  any  proper  methods,  as  far 

as 
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as  I know,  been  taken  for  that  purpofe-;  fo  that  now 
it  has  become  in  a manner  conftitutional.  Chilaren. 
who  have  over-heated  themfdves  by  running,  wreft- 
ling,  &c.  or  adults  after  a debauch,  are  molt  apt  to 
be  feized  with  the  fmall  pox. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a minute  defcription  of  it  is  unne- 
cefl'ary.  Children  commonly  loolc  a little  dull,  feem 
lilllefs  and.drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the  more 
violent  fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They 
are  likewile  more  inclined  to  drink  than  ufual,  have 
little  appetite  for  folid  food,  complain  of  wearinefs, 
and,  upon  taking  exercife,  are  apt  to  fweat. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat 
iir  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of  the  eruption  ap- 
proaches, become  more  violent,  and  are  accompanied 
with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  he. 
The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great  heat  of  the 
fkin,  and  reftlelfnefs.  When  the  patient  drops  afleep, 
he  wakes  in  a Idnd  of  horror,  with  a fudden  ftart, 
which  is, a very  common  fymptom  of  the  approach- 
ing eruption  ; as  are  alfo  convulfion-fits  in  very 
young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear  ; 
fometimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
favourable  fymptom.  At  firfe  they  very  nearly  re- 
femble  flea-bites,  and  are  fooneft  difeovered  on  the 
face,  arms,,  and  breaft. 

The  molt  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the 
pullules  appear.  In  a mild  diflinct  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  the  pullules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth 
day  from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally 
keep  coming  out  gradually  for  feveral  days  after. 
Pullules  which  are  diflindl,  with  a flor-id  red  bafis, 
and  which  fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  firll  of  a 
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whitifh,  and  afterwards  of  a yellowifli  colour,  are  the 
beft. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the^pnflules  is  an  unfa- 
vourable fymptom  ; as  alfo  when  they  are  frnall  and 
flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Pultules  which 
contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A great 
number  of  pox  on  the  lace  is  always  attended  with 
danger.  It  is  likewife  a very  bad  flgn  when  they  run 
into  one  another. 

It  is  a moll  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechise, 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfed 
among  the  pultules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid 
dilfolution  of  the  blood,  and  Ihew  the  danger  to 
be  very  great.  Bloody  Itools  or  urine,  with  a 
dwelled  belly,  are  bad  fymptoms  ; as  is  alfo  a com 
tinual  llrangury.  Pale  urine  and  a violent  throb- 
bing of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are  figns  of  an  ap- 
proaching delirium,  or  of  convulfion-fits.  When 
the  face  does  not  fwell,  or  falls  before  the  pox  come 
•to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face 
begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell, 
the  patient  generally  does  well ; but  when  thefe  do 
not  fucceed  to  each  other,  there  is  reafon  to  appre- 
hend danger.  When  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
brown  cruff,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold 
Ihivering  fits  coming  on  at  the  height  of  the 
difeafe  are  likewife  unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the 
teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an  afl:e6tion  of 
the  nervous  fyflem,  is  a bad  fign  ; but  fometimes 
it  is  pccafioned  by  worms,  or  a difordered  flo- 
mach. 

REGIMEN.- When  the  firfl  fymptoms  of  the 

fmall-po^;  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed, 

- ?md  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I have  known  chil- 
dren, to  appeafe  the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled, 
4 ' ' bliflered, 
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bliftered,  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which  pre, 
ceded  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, that  Nature  was  not  only  difturbed  in  her 
operation,  but  rendered  unable  to  fupport  the 
puftules  after  they  were  out ; fo  that  the  patient, 
exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under  the 
difeafe. 

When  Gonvulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fome  noflrum  is  applied,  as 
if  this  were  a primary  difeafe ; whereas  it  is  only  a 
fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one, 
of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally 
go  off  before  the  aflual  appearance  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by 
this  means  acquires  a reputation  without  any 
merit  *. 

Ail  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceflary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and 
eafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak 
diluting  liquors ; as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear 
yvhey,  gruels,  See.  He  fhould  not  be  confined  to 
bed,  but  fhould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and 
fhould  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  light ; 
and  he  fhould  be  as  fittle  difturbed  with  company  as 
pollible, 

‘ Much  mifehief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  fe- 
ver, and  puflies  out  the  puflules  prematurely.  This 

* Convulfion-fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarminjr,  but  their  effefls 
are  often  falutary.  They  feem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  ufe 
pf  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a fever.  1 have  always 
obferved  the  fever  abated,  and  fometimes  quite  removed,  after  one 
or  more  convulfion-fits.  This  readily  accounts  for  couvulfions  be- 
ing  a favourable  fymptom  in  tlie  fever  which  precedes  the  erup- 
tion of  the  fmall-pox,  as  every  thing  tljat  mitigates  this  fever  lef- 
fens  tl»e  eru2)tion. 

has 
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has  mimberlefs  ill  eflfefts.  It  not  only  increafes  the 
number  of  puftiiles,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them 
run  into  one  another ; and  when  they  have  been 
pulhed  out  with  too  great  violence,  they  generally 
fall  in  before  they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall- 
pcx  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  cordials,  faftVon,^'  and  marigold-teas, 
wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  are 
given  with  a view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the 
eruption  from  the  heart.  This,  like  moft  other 
popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very  juft  obferva- 
tion,  that  when  there  is  a moifiure  on  tbe  jhin,  the  pox 
rife  better^  ajid  the  patient  is  eafier,  than  when  it  mitU 
nues  dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  realon  for  forcing 
the  patient  into  a fw'eat.  Sweating  never  relieves 
unlefs  where  it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  the  effeft 
of  drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  lb  peevifli,  that  they  will  not 
lie  a-bed  without  a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  In- 
dulging them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
has  many  bad  effects  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child. 
Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child  ; but  if  flie  too  proves 
feverifh,  which  is  often  the  cafe',  the  danger  muft  be 
increafed  *.  , 

Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox 
in  the  fame  bed  has  many  ill  confequences.  They 
ought  if  poftible  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber, 
as  the  perfpiration,  the  heat,  the  fmell,  &c.  all 
tend  to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the 

^ \ liavc  known  a mirfe,  who  had  the  fmall-pox  before,  fo  in- 
fected by  lyinsj  conftantly  a-bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of 
fcnall-pox,  that  Ihe  had  not  only  a great  number  of  piiftulca 
which  broke  out  all  over  her  body,  buf  after  wards  a malignant 
fever  which  termmated  in  a number  of  impollhumes  or  boils,  and 
from  which  ihe  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life.  We  mention  this 
to  jMit'  otliers  upon  their  guard  againll  the  danger  of  this  virulent 
. infectioa,  . ' 

diftafe. 
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difeafe.  It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or 
three  children  lying,  in  the  fame  bed,  with  Inch  a load 
of  puftules  that  even  their  ikins  (tick  together.  One 
can  hardly  view  a feene  of  this  kind  without  being 
fickened  by  the  fight.  But  how  muft  the  effluvia 
affeft  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom  periffl  by  this 
ufage 

A very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  among  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall- 
pox  to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  that  loathforae  difeafe.  This  is  done  Idt  they 
fflould  catch  cold  ; t ay  ill  confequences. 


abforbs,  and  frets  the  tender  ikin.  It  likewife  oc- 
cafions  a bad  fmell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both  to 
the  patient  and  thofe  about  him»  befides,  the  filth 
and  fordes  which  adhere  to  the  linen  being  reforbed, 
or  tak-en  up  again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment 
the  difeafe. 

A patient  fflould  not  be  fuffered  to  be  dirty  in 
an  internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cu- 
taneous diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinefs 
alone,  and  are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the 
patient’s  linen  to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would 
greatly  refreffl  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  like- 
wife to  be  put  on  wfflen  the  patient  is  moll 
cool. 

* Tl'.is  obfervatlon  is  likewife  applicable  to  bo,fpitals,  work- 
houfes,  S:c.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  fame  time,  1 have  leen  above  forty  children  cooped 
up  in  one  apartment  all  the  while  they  had  his  difeafe,  without 
any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frelh  air.  No  one  can 
be  at  a lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  condneft.  It  ought  to 
be  a rule  not  only  in  holpitals  for  the  Imall-pox.  but  likewife  for 
other  difealcs,  that  no  patient  iliould  be  within  light  or  hearing  of 
another.  This  is  a matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid.  In 
moll  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  llek,  the  dying,  j;nd  ihl-  dead, 
are  often  to  be  fecn  in  the  fame  apartment. 


The  linen  becomes 


moifture  which  it 
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So^  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  countrv, 
not  with  {landing  all  that  has  been  faid  againd  the 
hot  regimen  in  the  finall  pox,  that  numbers  fliU 
iall  a lacrifice  to  that  error.  I have  feen  poor 
women  travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  car. 
rying  their  children  along  with  them  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  have  frequently  obferved  others  begging 
by  the  way-hde  with  inlants  in  their  arms  covered 
with  the  pudiiles  ; yet  1 could  never  learn  that  one 
of  thefe  children  died  by  this  fort  of  treatnient. 
This  is  certainly  a fufiicient  proof  of  the  fafety,  at 
lead,  of  expoiing  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  to  the 
open  air.  There  can  be  no  reafon  however  for"  ex- 
pofing  them  to  public  view.  It  is  . now  very  com- 
mon in  the  environs  of  great  towns  to  meet  pa- 
tients in  the  fmall-pox  on  the  public  walks.  This 
pradlice,  however  well  it  may  fuit  the  purpofes  of 
boalling  inoculators,  is  dangerous  to  the  citizens, 
and,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  found 
policy.. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light,  and 
of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples, 
roafled  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a 
little  fugar  or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
clear  fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &cc. 
After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of  an 
opening  and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a very  proper 
drink. 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  divided 

into  four  difrerent  periods,  njiz.  the  fever  which 
precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the  fup- 
puration  or  maturation  of  the  puflules,  and  the  fe- 
condary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more  is 
iiecelTary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the 
patient  "cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink  di- 
luting 
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luting  liquors,  and  bathing  hi&*  feet  frequently  in 
warm  water.  . Though  this  be  generally  the  lafefi; 
courfc  that  can  be  taken  with  infants^  yet  adults,  of 
a itrong  conftitution  and  plethoric  habit,  fometimes 
require  bleeding.  When  a full  pulfej  a dry  Ikin,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  inflammation  render  this  opera- 
tion'necefl'ary,  it  ought  to  be  performed  ; but,  unlefs 
thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  fafer  to  let  it  alone  ; 
if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient  clyllers  may  be 
thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  M^ater  may  be  drank, 
in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  At  the  beginning  of 
a fever.  Nature  generally  attempts  a difeharge,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gen- 
tle means,  would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  kc.  to  prevent 
too  great  an  eruption  ; yet  after  the  puftules  have 
made  their  appearance,  our  bufmefs  is  to  promote 
the  fuppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and, 
if  Nature  feems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials. 
When  a low  creeping  pulfe,  faintiflrnefs,  and  great 
lofs  of  llrength,  render  cordials  necefl'ary,  we  would 
recommend  good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into 
negus,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  fliarp- 
ened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, or  the  like.  Wine-whey,  fharpened  as 
above,  is  likewife  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe  j 
great  care  however  mufl:  be  taken  not  to  over- 
heat the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This,  in- 
ftead  of  promoting,  w'ould  retard  the  eruption. 

The  riling  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented 
by  the  violence  of  the  fever  in  this  cafe  the  cool 
regimen  is  ftridly  to  be  obferved.  The  patienPs 
chamber  rnuft  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought 

likewife 
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likewife  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to 
be  lightly  covered  with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Exceflive  reftleffnefs  often  prevents  the  rifing  and 
filling  of'  the  fmall-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  neceflary.  Thefe  however  ought  always 
to  be  adminiflered  with  a fparing  hand.  To  an  infant, 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given 
every  hve  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defired  effect. 
An  adult  wall  require  a table-fpoonful  in  order  to  an- 
fwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a ftrangury,  or  fup- 
preflion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  he  ftiquld  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed,  and, 
if  he  be  able,  fliould  walk  acrofs  the  room  with  his 
feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be  fre- 
quently  fet  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and  Ihould  endeavour 
to  pafs  his  urine  as  often  as  he  can.  When  thefe  do 
not  tucceed,  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre 
may  be  occafionally  mixed  with  his  drink.  Nothing 
more  certainly  relieves  the  patient,  or  is  more  benefi- 
cial in  the  fmall-pox,  than  a plentiful  difcharge  of 
urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  chap- 
ped,  it  ought  frequently  to  be  wafhed,  and  the  throat 
gargled  w'ith  water  and  honey,  fliarpened  wdth  a little 
vinegar  or  currant  jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  often 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without 
a Itool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  but  the  fasces,  by  lodging  fo  long  in.the  body, 
become  acrid,  and  even  putrid  ; from  w'hence  bad 
conlequences  muff  enfue.  It  wall  therefore  be  proper, 
when  the  body  is  bound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient 
clyfter  every  fecond  or  third  day  through  the  w'hole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  This  will  greatly  cool  and  re- 
lieve the  patient.  ’ ' 

. When  perechiae,  of  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots 
appear  among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark 

mull: 
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mufl:  immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  dofes^ 
as  the  patient’s  ilomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two 
drachms  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in 
three  ounces^  of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  fimple 
cinnamon  water,  and  tvto  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
orange  pr  lemon.  This  may  be  lharpened  with  the 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table- fpoonful  of  it  given 
every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  t!)e  fame 
form,  he  may  take  at  leaft  three  or  four  fpoonfuls 
every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  be  trifled 
with,  but  muft  be  adminiftered  as  frequently  as 
the  flomach  can  bear  it ; in  which  cafe  it  will  often 
produce  very  happy  effeds.  I have  frequently  feen. 
the  petechlae  difappear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which 
had  a very  threatening  afped,  rife  and  fill  with 
laudable  matter,  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  and 
acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe 
to  be  generous,  as  tvine  or  flrong  negus  acidulated 
with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon, 
jelly  of  currants,  or  fuch  like.  His  food  muft 
•confift  of  apples,  roafted  or  boiled,  prefervcd 
cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an  acid 
nature. 

• The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  necefiary  when 
the  petechias  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  iike- 
wife  in  the  lymphatic  or  cryilalline  fmall-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared. 
The  Peruvian  bark  feems  to  poffefs  a fiiigular 
power  of  aflifling  Nature  in  preparing  laudable 
pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter  ; confequently 
it  muft  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  difcafes, 
.where  the  crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  I have 
often  obferved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and 
the  matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranf- 
parent,  and  where  at  firft  they  had  the  appearance 
of  running  into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark, 
acidulated  as  above,  changed  the  colour  and  con- 

fiftence 
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fiflence  of  the  matter,  and  produced  the  mofl  happt 
effefls. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  ftrih  iiiy 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  bliftering  plafters  muft  be^ 
immediately  applied  to  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  and  the 
patient’s  fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprizing  effedt  in 
raifing  the  puflules  after  they  have  fubfided ; but 
it  requires  fkill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to 
what  length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cata- 
plafms  however  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands, 
as  they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelling  of  thefe  parts, 
and  by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  towards  the 
extremities. 

The  mod  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  Is  what 
we  call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on 
when  the  fniall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the 
face  ; and  mofl  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox  are 
carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftools.  Her 
endeavours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  counter- 
acted, but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame 
time  fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a nourifliing 
and  cordial  nature. 

If  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the 
pulfe  be  very  quick,  hard,  and  flrong,  the  heat 
intenfe,  and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  the 
patient  mud  immediately  be  bled.  The  quantity 
of  blood  to  be  let  mud  be  regulated  by  the  pa- 
tient’s flrength,  age,  and  the  urgency  of  the  fynip- 
toms. 

But  In  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be 
faintifh,  the  puflules  become  fuddenly  pale,  ^ and 
if  there  be  great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  blider- 

ing 
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.ing  plafters  muft  be  applied,  and  the  patient  mun-  be 
fupported  with  generous  cordials.  Wine  and  even 
fpirits  have  fometimes  been  given  In  fuch  cafes  with 
amazing  fuccefs.  ^ ^ 

As  the  fecondary  fevet  is  in  great  nieafure,  if  Hot 
wholly,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  matter,  it 
would  feem  highly'confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  puf- 
tules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  Should  be 
opened.  This  is  every  day  praftifed  in  other  phleg- 
mons which  tend  to  fuppuration ; and  there  feems  to 
be  no  caufe  why  it  fliould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  by  this 
means  the  fecondary  fever  might  always  be  leffened, 
and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puftules  Should  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  necelfary 
for  this  operation.  Tdiey  may  either  be  opened  with 
a lancet  or  a needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed  by  a 
little  dry  lint.  As  the  puftules  are  generally  firfl  ripe 
on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening 
ihefe,  and  the  others  in  courfe  as  they  become 
ripe.  The  puftules  generally  fill  again,  a Second  or 
even  a third  time;  for  which  caufe  the  operation 
muft  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued  as  long  as 
there  is  any  confiderable  appearance  of  matter  in  the 
puftules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation,  ra- 
tional as  it  is,  has  been  negleded  from  a piece  of 
miftakeii  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe  that  it 
muft  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child  ; and  therefore 
would  rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured. 
This  notion  however  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
I have  frequently  opened  the  puftujes  when  the  pa- 
tient did  not  fee  me,  without  his  b«ing  in  the  lealt 
fenfible  of  it ; but  fuppofe  it  were  attended  with  a 
little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  comparlfon  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  arife  from  it. 

Q. 


Opening 
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"■  Opening'  the  puflules  not  only  prevents  the  re- 
iorption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife 
takes  off  the  tenfioii  of  the  fkin,  and  by  that  means 
greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife  tends-  to 
prevent  the  pitting,  which  is  a matter  of  no  fmall 
importance.  Acrid  matter  by  lodging  long  in  the 
puflules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode  the  tender  fldn ; 
by  which  many  a handfome  face  becomes  fo  de- 
formed as  hardly  to  bear  a refemblance  to  the  human 
figure.  It  is  only  neceffary  when  the  pox  are  nu- 
jnerous  *. 

It  is  generally  neceffary,  after  the  fmall-pox  are 
gone  off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the 
body  has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  difeafe,  or  if  butter  milk  and  other  things  of 
an  opening  nature  have  been  drank  freely  after 
the  height  of  the  fmall-pox,  purging  becomes 
lei's  neceffary;  but  it  ought  never  wholly  to  be 
negleded. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna 
and  prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweet- 
ened  with  coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties till  it  operates.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced 
mull  take  medicines  of  a fliarper  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, a child  of  five  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take 
eight  or  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over 
night,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  jalap  in  powder 
next  morning.  This  may  be  wrought  off  with 
frefli  broth  or  water-gruel,  and  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days  intervening  be- 
tween each  dole.  For  children  further  advanced, 

* Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only 
necellary  when  the  patient  has  a great  load  of  fmall-pox,  or  when 
the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  fo  thin  and  acrid  ,a  nature, 
that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  confequences  from  its  being 
too  quickly  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  intothemafsof  circulating 
humours. 

and 
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’and  adults,  the  dofe  muft  be  increafed  in  proportion 
to  the  age  and  conftitution  *• 

Wh^n  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, 
Avhich  isnot  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought  to 
fuppuration  as  foon  as  poftible,  by  means  of  ripening 
pouitjces  ; and -when  they  have  been  opened,  or  have 
broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  muft  be  purged. 
The  Peruvian  bark  and  a milk  diet  will  likewife  be 
ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fyniptoms  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  patient  muft  be  fent  to  a place  where  the 
air  is  good,  and  put  upon  a courfe  of  aftes  milk,  with 
fuch  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  direftions 
in  this  cafe,  fee  the  article  Confumptions. 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  effedlually  than  the  fmall- 
pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand  to  render 
this  difeafe  favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as 
almoft  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by 
inoculation.  This  falutary  invention  has  been  known 
in  Europe  above  half  a century  ; but,  like  moft 
other  ufeful  difeoveries,  it  has  till  of  late  made  but 
flow  progrefs.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  to 
the  honour  of  this  country,  that  inoculation  has  met* 
with  a more  favourable  reception  here,  than  among 
any  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  ftiil  however  far  from 
being  general',  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  will  be 
the  cafe,  as  long  as  the  pradice  continues  in  the  hands 
of  the  faculty. 

* 1 have  of  late  been  acciiftomed,  after  the  fmnll-pox,  to  give 
one,  two,  tliree,  four,  or  live  grains,  of  calomel,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  over  night,  and  to  work  it  oft'  next  mopi)- 
ihg  \vith  a fuitable  dofe  of  jalap.  Or  the  jalap  and  calomel  may 
be  mixed  together,  and  given  in  the  morning.  ■ ■ 

C^2  No 
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No  difcovery  can  be  of  general  -utility,-  whilt  the 
pra^ice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had 
the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as 
a lafliion,  and  not  as  a medical  difcovery,  or  had  it 
been  pradifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as 
it  is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it 
had  long  ago  been  univerfal.  The  fears,  the  jealou- 
fies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  interefls  of  the 
faculty,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  moft  efieclual  ob- 
flacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  pradice  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came in  any  meafurc  general,  even  in  England,  till 
taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  not 
only  rendered  the  pradice  more  extenfive,  but  like- 
wife  more  fafe,  and  by  ading  under  lefs  reflraint  than 
the  regular  praditioners,  have  caught  them  that  the 
patient’s  greatefl  danger  arofe,  not  from  the  want  of 
caie,  but  from  the  cxcefs  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute 
the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior 
Ikill,  cither  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicat- 
ing the  difeafe.  Some  of  them  indeed,  from  a fordid 
defire  of  engrofling  the  whole  pradice  to  tjiemfelves, 
pretend  to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  or  noftrums  for 
preparing  perfons  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail 
of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only  a pretence  calculated  to 
blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  Common  fenfe 
and  prudence  alone  are  fufficient  both  in  the  choice  of 
the  fubjed  and  management  of  the  operation.  Who- 
ever is  pofl'effed  of  thefe  may  perform  this  office  for 
his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  provided 
they  be  in  a good  date  of  health. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of 
obfervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thofe, 
generally  reckoned  important  circumftances,  of  pre- 
paring the  body,  communicating  the  infedion  by 
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this  or  the  other  method,  &c.  that  for  feveral  years 
part;  I have  peiTuaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  perform 
the  whole  themfelves,  and  have  found  that  method 
followed  with  equal  fuccels,  while  it  is  free  from  many 
ineonveniencies  that  attend  the  other  *. 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety 
and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned 
the  practice,  the  women  communicate  the  dileafe  to 
children,  by  opening  a bit  of  the  fkin  with  a needle, 
and  putting  into  the  wound  a little  matter  taken  from 
a ripe  pullule.  On  the  coaft  of  Barbary  they  pafs 
a thread  wet  with  the  matter  through  the  (kin  between 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger  ; and  in  fome  of  the  dates 
of  Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by  rubbing  in  the 
variolous  matter  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
or  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  pracfice  of  com- 
municating the  fmall-pox,  by  rubbing  the  variolous 
matter  upon  the  Ikin,  has  been  long  known  in  many 
parts  of  Afia  and  Europe  as  well  as  in  Burbary,  and 
has  generally  gone  by  the  name  of  buying  the  fmall-pox, 

*'  A critical  fituatlon,  too  often  to  be  met  v.'Itli,  lirfl  put  me 
upon  trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  hhl  all  his  chil- 
dren except  one  fon  by  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined  to 
have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired  ] 
would  perfiiadethe  mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  of  its  propriety. 
But  that  was  impoffible.  They  were  not  to  be  perfuadeci,  and 
either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or  were  determined 
againft  convidtion.  It  was  always  a point  with  me  not  to  perform 
the  operation  without  the  confent  of  the  parties  concerned.  ,1 
therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving  his  fon  a dofe  qr  two  of 
rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the  fmall-pojt  of  a good  kind, 
to  open  two  or  three  of  the  pulhilcs,  taking  up  the  matter  witli 
a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came  home  to  take  his  fon  apart, 
and  give  his  arm  a flight  Icralch  with  a pin,  afterwards  to  rub  tlse 
place  well  with  the  cotton,  and  take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  All 
this  he  pundlually  performed  : and  at  tlie  iifual  period  the  fitiall-pox 
made  their  appearance,  which  were  of  an  exceeding  good  kind, 
and  fo  mild  as  not  to  coniine  the  hoy  an  hour  to  his  hod.  . None 
of  the  other  relations  knew  hut  thq  djfcafe  had  qomc  ih  the  natu- 
ral way,  till  the  boy  was  well. 

0.3 
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The  prefent  method  of  Inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  flanting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo 
luperficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  fldn  with 
a lancet  wet  with  frefh  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puf- 
tule;  afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and  left 
without  any  dreffing.  Some  make  ufe  of  a lancet 
covered  with  the  dry  matter ; but  this  is  lefs  certain, 
and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  where  frefli  matter 
camiot  be  obtained : when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  moifhened  by  holding  the  lancet  for  fome 
time  in  the  fleam  of  warm  water  *. 

Indeed  if  frefh  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to 
the  fkin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all. 
Let  a bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  wet  with 
the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm,  mid- 
way between  the  flioulder  and  the  elbow,  and  co- 
vered with  a piece  of  the  common  flicking  plafler, 
and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This  will  feldom 
fail  to  communicate  the  difeafe.  We  mention  this 
method,  becaufe  many  people  are  afraid  of  a wound  ; 
and  doubtlefs  the  more  eafily  the  operation  can 
be  performed,  it  has  the  greater  chance  to  become 
general.  Some  people  imagine,  that  the  difcharge 
from  a wound  leffens  the  eruption  ; but  there  is 
no  great  flrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notion ; be- 
fides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become 
troll  blefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered 
as  a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from  whence 
\ve  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the 
women,  and  in  the  Eafl  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or 
priefts.  In  this  country  the  cuflom  is  flill  in  its 
infancy  ; we  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will 

Mr.  Tronchin  communicates'this  difeafe  by  a litde  bit  of 
thread  dipt  in  the  matter,  which  he  covers  with  a fmall  bliftenng- 
plader.  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  .at  the  fight  of 
any  cutting  intlrumcnt.  _ 

foon 
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foon  become  fo  familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no 
more  of  inoculating  their  children,  than  at  prefcnt 
they  do  of  giving  them  a purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  th?  pradtice  of  inoculation  general  as  the 
clergy,  the  greateft  oppofition  to  it  ftill  arifing  from 
fome  fcruples  of  confcience,  which  they  alone  can 
remove.  I would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  objedlions 
which  weak  minds  may  have  to  this  falutary  prac- 
tice, but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty,  and  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  negledfing  to  make  ufe  of  a mean  w^hich 
Providence  has  put  in  our  power,  for  faving  the  lives 
of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  parents  as  wilfully 
neglect  the  means  of  faving  their  children’s  lives,  are 
as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  them  to  death.  1 wifh 
this  matter  were  duly  w'eighed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  fpr  human  weaknefs  and 
religious  prejudices ; yet  I cannot  help  recommend- 
ing it,  in  the  warmeft  manner,  to  parents,  to  con- 
fider  how  great  an  injury  they  do  their  children,  by 
neglecting  to  give  them  this  difeafeinthe  early  period 
of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully 
pointed  out  by  the  learned  Dr.  M‘Kenzie,  in  his 
Iliflory  of  Health  *.  To  thofe  mentioned  by  the 

Doctor 

* “ Many  and  great,”  fays  this  humane  author,  are  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  natural  iufeftion,  from  all  which  the  inoculation 
is  quite  fecure.  The  natural  infctlion  may  invade  weak  or  dillem- 
pered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
may  attack  them  at  a feafon  ot  the  year  either  violently  hot  or 
intenfdy  coid.  It  raa.y  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmoft  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  unexpedtedly,  when  a dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  im- 
ported into  a maritime  place.  It  may  furprlfc  ua  foon  after 
cxcefles  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefs.  It  may 
hkewife  feize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpcniuble  watchings,  hard 

^4  kbuur, 
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Dodor  we  fiiall  only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had 
the  fmalhpox  in  the  early  period  of  life  are  not 
only  rendered  unhappy,  but  likewife  in  a great 
meafure  unfit  for  fulbiining  many  of  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  important  offices.  Few  people  would  chufe 
even  to  hire  a feryant  who  had  not  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a have,  who  had  the  chance 
of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a phyfician  or 
a furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himielf, 
attend  others  under  that  malady  ? Flow  deplorable 
is  the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age 
without  having  had  the  fmall-pox  ! A woman  with 
child  feldom  fiirvives  this  difeafe  : and  if  an  infant 
happen  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  the 

labour  or  neceflary  journles.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  thcfe  unhappy  circumftances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  i 
By  inucplation  puraljcrs  are  faved  from  defor;nity  as  \vell  as  froip 
death.  In  the  natural  fmall  poy,  how  often  are  the  fined  features, 
and  the  mofl,  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfigured  ? Whereas 
inoculation  larely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where  the 
^ number  of  pu(lules  on  the  fape  has  been  very  coniiderable,  and 
the  fymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  other  grievous 
complaints  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  natural  fort, 

, feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alfo  prevent 
thofe  inexpreflible  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  ptrfons  who  ne- 
ver had  this  4‘feafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fnialj-pox  is  epide- 
mical. entire  yillagfs  aye  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the 
face  of  didrefs  fpread  over  the  whole  country  i*  From  this  terpr 
it  arifes,  that  judicc  is  frequently  podponed,  or  difeouraged,  at 
feflions  oradizes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages,  Witnelfes  and  juries 
dare  not  appear  f and  by  reafon  of  the  neceffary  ablence  of  fome 
gentlemen,  our  honciirable  and  ufefiil  judges  are  not  attended 
with  that  reverence  and  fplcndour  due  to  their  office  and  merit. 
Poes  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave  failors 
from  being  feized  with  this  didemper  on  fhipboaid,  where  they 
mud  quickly  fpread  the  jnfedlion  among  fuch  of  the  crew  who 
Bcver  had  it  before,  and  evhere  they  have  fcarce  any  chance  to 
efcape,  being  half  difled  with  the  cloftiiefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
but  very  indifferently  nurfed  ? Lalljy,  with  regard  to  the  foldieiy, 
the  ifijiffuies  attending  thefc  poor  creatures,  when  attacked  by  the 
fmall-pox  on  a march,  art?  inconceivable,  without  attendance, 
witlioiitTpdgings,  without  any  accommodation ; fo  that  one  qf 
rlf/6e^?omrfioiity'perifiics.” 

!•  ' mother’s 
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mother’s  breaft,  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf, 
the  fcene  muft  be  diftreffing ! If  flie  continue  to 
fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life  ; 
and  if  Ihe  wean  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  perifh. 
How  often  is  the  affeftionate  mother  forced  to  leave 
her  houfe,  and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very 
time  when  her  care  is  moft  neceffary  ? Yetj  Ihould 
parental  affeftion  get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  com 
lequences  would  often  prove  fatal.  1 have  known 
the  tender  mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the 
fame  grave,  both  untimely  vidtims  to  this  dreadful 
malady.  But  thefe  are  fcenes  too  fhocking  even  to 
mention.  Let  parents  who  run  away  with  their  chil- 
dren to  avoid  the  fmall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inocu- 
late them  in  infancy,  confider  to  what  deplorable 
fituations  they  may  be  reduced  by  this  miftaken  ten- 
dernefs ! 

As  the  fmall-pox  Is  now  become  an  epidemical  dif- 
eafe  in  moft  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
poflible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now 
left  in  our  power ; and  though  it  may  feem  paradoxi- 
cal, the  artificial  method  of  communicating  the  dif- 
eafe,  could  it  be  rendered  univerfal,  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting  it  out.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fmall  confequence,  whether  a difeafe  be 
entirely  extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to 
deftroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution  ; but  that  this 
may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of 
a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation 
hardly  deferve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way, 
one  in  four  or  five  generally  dies  ; but  by  inoculation 
not  one  of  a thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boaft  of  hav- 
ing inocijlated  ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a 
fingle  patient.  , 

I have  often  wiflied  to  fee  fome  plan  eftabllfhed 
for  rendering  this  falutary  pradtice  univerfal ; but  am, 
jifraid  I fhall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties  in- 
3 deed 
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■’  1 

I deed  are  many  ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  im- 

“■  pradicable.  The  aim  is  great:  no  lefs  than  ravin'^ 

the  lives  of  one  fourth  part  of  mankind.  Wha^ 
j.j  ought  not  to  be  attempted  in  order  to  accomplilh  fo 

■ I defirable  an  end  ? 

i!  The  firft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  pradice  uni- 

verfal,  raufl  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices 
; againfl  it.  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be 

I done  by  the  clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recommend 

:■  it  as  a duty  to  others,  but  likewife  pradtife  it  on  their 

own  children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  influ- 
ence  than  precept. 

1 The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  pow'er 

{'  of  all.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  it 

; to  the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor 

I gratis.  It  is  hard  that  fo  .ufeful  a part  of  mankind 

j Ihould,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a 

benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  pradfice  general,  at  lead  as  far 
! as  their  dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean  that  it 

: ought  to  be  enforced  by  a law.  The  bed  way  to 

: promote  it  would  be  to  employ  a diffident  number 

of  operators  at  the  public  expence  to  inoculate  the 
children  of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  necef- 
I fary  till  the  pradlice  became  general ; afterwards 

i,  cudom,  the  dronged  of  all  laws,  would  oblige  every 

I individual  to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  re- 

• j flections. 

; It  may  be  objected  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 

would  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators : this  difficulty 
is  eafily  removed.  A fmall  premium  to  enable  mo- 
I thers  to  attend  their  children  while  under  the  difeafe, 

I wmuld  be  a diffident  inducement ; befides,  the  fuccefs 

( attending  the  operation  would  foon  banifh  all  objec- 

: tions  to  it.  Even  conliderations  of  profit  would  in- 

I I duce  the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  often 

I bring  up  their  children^  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve, 

and 
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and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they  are  fnatched 
away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  lofs  of  their  parents, 
and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britifh  legiflature  has  of  late  years  fliewn  great 
attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant-lives,  by  fup- 
porting  the  Foundling-hofpital,  &c.  But  we  will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  fums  laid  out  in 
fupporting  that  inftitution,  had  been  bellowed  towards 
promoting  the  praftice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall- 
pox  among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  ufeful  lives 
had  been  faved,  but  the  practice  ere  now  ren- 
dered quite  univerfal  in  this  ifland.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  what  elFefl  example  and  a little  money 
will  have  upon  the  poor ; yet,  if  left  to  themfelves, 
they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without 
thinking  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean 
this  as  a hint  to  the  humane  and  public- fpiri ted. 
Should  fuch  a fcheme  be  approved,  a proper  plan 
might  eafily  be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of 
it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring 
about,  and  often,  by  the  felfilh  views  and  mifconduft 
of  thofe  entrulled  with  the  execution  of  them,  fail 
of  anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they  were 
defigned  ; w^e  lhall  therefore  point  out  fome  other 
method  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be 
extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inocniators  will  daily  be- 
come more  numerous.  We  would  therefore  have 
every  pari  Hi  in  Biltain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmall 
annual  falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of 
the  parilh  at  a proper  age.  This  might  be  done 
at  a very  trifling  expence,  and  it  would  enable 
every  one  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  falutary  in- 
vention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs 
of  Inoculation.  The  one  is  a wifh  to  put  the  evil  day 
as  far  off  as  poffible.  This  is  a principle  in  our  na- 
ture ; 
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turc  ; and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be  antici- 
pating a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo 
averfc  to  it.  But  this  objedion  is  fufficiently  anfwered 
by  the  fuccefs.  Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not  prefer  a 
lefler  evil  to-day  to  a greater  to-morrow,  provided 
they  were  equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  refledllons. 
This  has  a very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the 
world  would  blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear. 
Here  lies  the  difficulty  ; and,  till  that  be  removed, 
inoculation  will  make  but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing 
however  can  remove  it  but  cullom.  Make  the 
practice  faffiionable,  and  all  obje6:ions  will  foon 
•raniffi.  It  is  faffiion  alone  that  has  led  the  mul- 
titude fmce  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will 
lead  them  to  the  end.  We  mull  therefore  call  upon 
dte  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  fee  a 
pattern  to  the  reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may 
for  fomc  time  meet  with  oppofition,  will  at  length 

awara  of  an  objeftion  to  this  praftice  from 
the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended : this 
is  eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every 
pariffi  ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as 
inoculators.  Thefe  have  by  their  fuccefs  already 
recommended  themfelves  to  crowned  heads,  and 
are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  ; but  have  not  others 
an  equal  chance  to  fucceed  ? They  certainly  have. 
Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties 
will  foon  vanifti.  There  is  not  a pariffi,  and  hardly 
a village  in  Britain,  deftitute  of  fome  perfon  who  can 
bleed.  But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  operation,  and 
requires  both  more  Ikill  and  dexterity  than  inocu- 
lation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recom- 
mend the  performance  of  this  operation  are , the 
clergy.  Moft  of  them  know  foinething  of  medi- 
cine. 
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cine.  Almoft  all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a 
purge,  which  are  all  the  qualifications  ncceifary  for 
the  practice  of  inoculation.  The  priefts  among  the 
lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform  this  office,  and  why 
fhould  a Chriftian  teacher  think  himfelf  above  it? 
Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as  their  fouls,  me- 
rit a part  of  the  pallor’s  care  ; at  lead  the  greatdd 
Teacher  who  ever  appeared  among  men,  feems  to 
have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  re- 
commend it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation 
themfelves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  com- 
municating the  difeafe  they  pleafe ; provided  the 
fubjefts  be  healthy,  and  of  a proper  age,  they 
will  feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their  wifli.  i have 
known  many  inllances  even  of  mothers  performing 
the  operation,  and  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  one 
bad  confequence;  A planter  in  one  of  the  Weft 
India  iflands  is  faid  to  have  inoculated,  with  his 
own  hand,  in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  flaves, 
who,  notwithflanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  other  unfavourable  circumflances,  all  did  well. 
Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge, performed  the  operation  with  as  good-  fuc- 
cefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  not  however  mean  to 
difeourage  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from 
employing  people  of  Ikill  to  inoculate  their  chil- 
dren, and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe ; 
but  only  to  fhew,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be  had, 
the  operation  ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be 
neglefted. 

Inflead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend 
this  practice,  I lhall  jufl  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
method  which  I took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  only 
child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  1 ordered 
the  nurfe  to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  been  pre- 
yioufly  wet  with  freflr  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay 
it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a piece  of  fticking- 

plafter. 
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plafter.  This  remained  on  fix  or  feven  days,  till  it 
was  rubbed  off  by  accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the 
fmall-pox  made  their  appearance,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly favourable.  Surely  this,  which  is  all  that  is 
generally  neceflary,  may  be  done  without  any  IMll  in 
medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  on  this  fubje£l  be- 
caufe  the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended 
to  fociety  by  any  other  means  than  making  the 
pradlice  general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a few, 
it  muff  prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of 
it  the  contagion  is  fpread,  and  is  communicated  to 
many  who  might  oaherwife  never  have  had  the  dlf- 
eafe.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that  nearly  the  fame 
number  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now  as  before  inocu- 
lation was  introduced  ; and  this  important  difcovery, 
by  which  alone  more  lives  might  be  faved  than  by  all 
the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a great  meafure 
loft  by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the  whole 
community  *. 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  moft  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account 
of  the  weather  being  then  moft  temperate ; but  it 
ought  to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the 
moft  unhealthy  feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Un- 
doubtedly the  beft  preparation  for  'the  difeafe  is  a 
previous  good  ftate  of  health.  I have  always  ob- 
ferved  that  children  in  particular  are  more  fickly  to- 
wards the  end  of  fpring  and  autumn  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for 
the  advantage  of  cool  air,  I would  propofe  winter 
as  the  moft  proper  feafon  for.  inoculation ; though, 
on  every  other  conffderation,  the  fpring  would  feem 
to  be  preferable. 

*■  By  a well-laid  plan  for  extending  inoculation,  more  lives 
might  be  faved  at  a fmall  expence,  than  are  at  prefcnt  preferved 
by  all  the  hofpitals  in  England,  which  cofl  the  public  fuch  an 
amazing  fum. 

Ihe 
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The  mon:  proper  age  for  inoculationis  between  three 
and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the  breaft, 
and  where  no  circumllances  forbid  this  practice,  I 
have  no  objedion  to  it.  Children,  however,  are  more 
liable  to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  afterwards  ; be- 
fides,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe,  Ihould  the 
child  be  in  danger,  would  not  fail  to  heighten  it  by 
fpoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  confiitutional  difeafes,  mufi: 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend 
the  habit  of  body  ; but  ought  to  be  performed 
at  a time  when  they  are  molt  healthy.  Accidental 
difeafes  Ihould  always  be  removed  before  inocula- 
tion. 

It  is  generally  thought  neccfiary  to  regulate  the  diet 
for  fome  time  before  the  difeafe  be  communicated. 
In  children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  fel- 
dom  necelTary,  their  food  being  commonly  of  the 
molt  fimple  and  wholcfome  kind,  as  milk,  water  pap, 
weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and 
white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accullomed  to  a richer 
diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  with  bad 
humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet  before 
they  are  inoculated.  Their  food  lliould  be  of  a light 
cooling  nature,  and  their  drink  whey,  butter-milk, 
and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  pre- 
paration but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought 
to  be  Tuited  to  the  age  and  Itrength  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  fuccefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend 
on  the  preparation  of  their  patients,  but  on  their 
management  of  them  while  under  the  difeafe.  Their 
conllant  care  is  to  keep  them  cool,  and  their  bodies 
gently  open,  by  which  means  the  fever  is  kept 
low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  lefi'ened.  The  dan- 
ger is  feldom  great  when  the  pufiules  are  few  ; and 
their  number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever 
7 which 
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which  precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the 
chief  fecret  of  inoculation  confifts  in  regulating  the 
eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  fufficiently 
low  by  the  methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  rePpeds 
the  fame  as  under  the  natural  frnali-pox.  The  pa- 
tient muft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fhouid  be  light, 
and  his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any 
bad  fymptoms  appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe, 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  direfted  in 
the  natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation  than  in 
the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 

The  meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a great  af- 
finity to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame 
quarter  of  the  world,  are  both  infedlious,  and  feldom 
attack  the  fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The  meafles^ 
are  moft  common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally 
difappear  in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  pro- 
perly managed,  feldom  proves  fatal ; but  its  confe- 
quences  are  often  . very  troublefome. 

CAUSE. This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 

ceeds from  infedlion,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous 
according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafoa 
of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  meafles,  like  other  fe- 

vers, are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold^  with  ficknefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite.  -The 

tongue 
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tongue  Is  white,  but  generally  molft.  IJiere  is  a 
lliort  cough,  a heavinels  of  the  head  and  eyes, 
drowfmefs,  and  a running  at  the  nofe.  Some- 
times indeed  the  cough  does  not  come  before  the 
eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflammation 
and  heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a defluxion 
of  fliarp  rheum,  and  great  acutenefs  ot  fenfation, 
fo  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light  without  pain. 
The  eye-lids  frequently  fwell  fo  as  to  occafion 
blindnefs.  The  patient  generally  complains  of  his 
throat ; and  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  often  precedes 
the  eruption.  “The  flools  in  children  are  commonly 
greeiiifli ; they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the  fkin, 
and  are  remarkably  peeviflr.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe 
is  common,  both  before  and  in  the  progpfs  of  the 
difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembllng 
flea-bites,  appear,  firfl  upon  the  face,  then  upon 
the  breafl:,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities : thefe 
may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their 
fcarcely  rifing  above  the  fkin.  The  fever,  cough, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  inflead  of  being  removed 
by  the  eruption,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  are  rather  in- 
creafed ; but  the  vomiting  generally  ceafes. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  meafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the 
face,  and  afterwards  upon  the  body ; fo  that  by  the 
ninth  day  they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  how- 
ever, and  difficulty  of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a' re- 
gimen. Petechis,  or  purple  fpots,  may  likew'ife be 
occafioned  by  this  tfnor. 

A violent  loofenefs  foinetimes  fucceeds  the  meafles  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in  imminent 
danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles  generally  expire  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invafion>  and  are  commoly 

carried 
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carried  off  by  a peripneumony,  or  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

The  mofl  favourable  fymptoms  are  a moderate 
loofenefs,  a moift  fldn,  and  a plentiful  difcharge  of 
urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the 
patient  is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greatefl; 
danger.  If  the  mealies  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  co- 
lour, it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  arc  alfo 
great  weaknefs,  vomiting,  reftleffnefs,  and  difficulty 
of  fvvallowmg.  Purple  or  black  fpots  appearing 
among  the  meafles  are  very  unfavourable.  When 
a continual  cough,  with  hoarfenefs,  Succeeds  the  dlf- 
eafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpecl  an  approaching  con- 
fumption  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affill  Nature,  by 
proper  cordials,  in  throwing  cut  the  eruption,  if 
her  efforts  be  too  languid  ; but  when  they  are  too 
violent  they  mufl;  be  reftrained  by  evacuations,  and 
cool  diluting  drink?,  kc.  We  ought  likewife  to 
endeavour  to  appeafe  the  molt  urgent  fymptoms, 
as  the  cough,  rellleffnel's,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing.  ^ ^ \ 

REGIMEN. The  .cool  regimen  is  neceffary 

here  as  well  as  in  the  fraall-pox.  The  food  too  muff 
be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  x\cids  however 
do  not  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  meafles  as  in  the 
fmall-pox,  as  they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough. 
Small-beer  likewife,  though  a good  drink  in  the 
fmall-pox,  is  here  improper.  The  moll  fuitable 
drinks  are  decoclions  of  liquorice  with  marlh-mal- 
low  roots  and  farfaparilla,  infufions  of  linfeed  or  of 
the  flowers  of  elder,  balm-tea,  clarified  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  if  the  patient  be  cof- 
tive,  may  be  fweetened  with  honey ; or  if  that  fhould 
difagree  with  the  flomach,  a little  manna  may  occa- 
fionally  be  added  to  them. 


MEDI- 
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MEDICINE. The  meafleS  being  an  inflam- 

matory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of  mat- 
ter, as  in  the  fmall-poxj  bleeding  is  commonly  necef- 
fary,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  great  oppreffion  of  the  breall:. 
But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be 
omitted  ' 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
Water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to.  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  ca-^ 
momiJe-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefonie,  with  drynefs 
of  the  throat,  and  diiiicnlty  of  breathihg,  the  patient 
may  hold  his  head  over  the  fleam  of  warm  v/ater,  and 
draw  the  fteam  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fpermaceti  and  fugar- 
candy  pounded  together;  or  take  now  and  then  a 
fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  Iweet  almonds,  with  fugar-candy 
diffolved  in  it.  Thefe  will  foften  the  throat,  and  re- 
lieve the  dckling  cough. 

If'  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  aflumes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffocation, 
the  patient  mufl  be  bled  according  to  his  firength, 
and  bliftering-plafters  applied,  with  a view  to  prevent 
the  load  from  being. thrown  on  the  lungs,  where,  if 
an  inflammation  fhould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient’s  life  will 
be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  fliould  fuddenly  difappear,  it 
will  be  necelfary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which, 
we  have  recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede. 
The  patient  mufl:  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cor- 
dials. Bliltefing-pladers  mufl;  he  applied  'to  the 

* I do  Bot  know  any  difea/c  wherein  bleeding  is  more  neeefTary 
than  in  the  meafles,  cfpccially 'when  the'fever  runs  high  ; in  tins 
cafe  I have  always  found  it  relieve  the  patient. 
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legs  and  arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm 
flannels.  Warm  poultices  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  fhould  be  fliarpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol ; and 
if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  Peruvian  bark 
muft  be  adminillered  in  the  fame  manner  as  direfted 
in  the  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  necelTary,  but  fliould  never 
be  given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftleffnefs,  a 
violent  loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  trouble- 
fome.  For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fuffi- 
cient.  A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occafionally 
given,  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  or  the  violence 
of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  mealies  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged.  This  may  be  condudled  in  the  fame 
manner  as  direded  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceeds  the  mealies,  it  may 

• ^ ^ ^ 

be  checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle  dofc  of 
rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night ; 
but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feklom 
faif  to  have  that  effedl. 

^Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  lliould  be 
careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food  for  fome 
time  ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening  na- 
ture, as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like.  They 
ought  aifo  to  beware  of  expoling  themfelves  too 
foon  to  the  cold  air,  left  a.  fuffocating  catarrh, 
an  afthma,  or  a cohfumption  of  the  lungs,  Ihould 
cnfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  the 
mealies,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be^  fre- 
quently let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s 
llrength  and  conllitution  will  permit.  He  ought  like- 
vvife  to  drink  alles  milk,  to  remove  to  a free  air,  ff 
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in  a large  town,  and  to  ride  dally  on  horfeback.  He 
mufl:  keep  clofe  to  a diet  confifting  of  milk  and  ve- 
getables;  and  laftly,  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let  him 
remove  to  a warmer  climate 


OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of 
the  patient’s  Ikin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged 
with  red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the 
year,  but  is  moll  common  towards  the  end  of 
fuminer;  at  which  time  it  often  feizes  whole  fami- 
lies ; children  and  young  perfons  are  moft  fubjed 
to  it. 

It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  flii- 
vering,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards 
the  fldn  is  covered  wth  red  fpots,  which  are  broad- 
er, more  florid,  and  lefs  uniform  than  the  meafles. 
They  continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difap- 
pear  j after  which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-fkin,  falls 
oft'. 

* Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  meafles,  as 
well  as  the  fmall-pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but 
in  time  the  praftice  may  fucceed.  Dr»  Home  of  Edinburgh  fays, 
he  communicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried  this 
method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  Some  think  the  difeafe 
would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  flein  of  a, 
patient  who  has  the  meafles  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  cotton  to  a wound  as  In  the  fmall-pox  ; while  others  recom- 
mend a bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  patient’s 
flein,  all  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid  upon  the 
arm  or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  Infedlion  is  to  be  communi- 
cated. There  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  fmall-pox, 
may  be  communicated  various  ways  ; the  moft  probable,  how- 
ever, is  either  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  flein,  as  mentioned 
above,  or  by  Introducing  a little  of  the  lharp  humour  which  dlf- 
tils  from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on 
all  hands,  that  fuch  patients  as  have  been  inoculated  had  the  dif- 
eafe very  mildly ; we  therefore  wifh  the  practice  were  more  gene- 
ral, as  the  meafles  have  of  late  become  very  fatal, 
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There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this 
dlfeafe.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep  within 
(doors,  tp  abflain  from  fleili,  ftrong  liquors,  and  cor^ 
dials,  and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting  liquors. 
If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  muft  be  kept  g^ently 
open  by  emollient  clyllers,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  A fcruple  of  the  former,  with’  live 
grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a-dav,  or 
oftener,  if  neceliary. 

Children  aiid  young  perfons  are  fometiines  feized 
at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  with  a kind  of  llupor 
and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe  the  feet  and  legs 
fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a large  bllltering- 
plafter  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dofe  of  the  fyrup 
of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  patient  re- 
covers *. 

Thefcarlet  fever  however  is  not  always  of  fo  mild 
a nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid  or  ma- 
lignant fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous. In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever  the  patient  is 
not  only  affedled  with  coldnefs  and  Ihivering,  but  with 
languor,  ficknefs,  and  great  opprellion  ; to  thefe  fuc- 
ceed  exceffive  heat,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  with  a 
forenefs  of  the  throat ; the  pulfe  is  extremely  quick, 
both  fmall  and  deprelTcd  ; the  breathing  frequent  and 
laborious;  the  fl<:in  hot,  but  not  quite  dry ; the  tongue 
moift,  and  covered  with  a whitifli  mucus ; the  tonfils 
inflamed  apd  ulcerated.  When  the  eruption  appears, 
it  brings  no  relief ; on  the  contrary,  the  fymptoms 
generally  grow  worfe,  and  frefh  ones  come  on,  as 
purging,  delirium.  See. 

When  this  dlfeafe  is  miftaken  for  a fimple  in- 
flammation, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings, 
purging  and  cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  The  only  medicines  that  can  be  depended 
on  in  this  cafe  are-  cordials  and  antifeptics,  as  the 
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Peruvian  bark,  wine,  fnake-root,  and  the  like. 
The  treatment  muft  be  in  general  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  malignant  ulcerous  fore 
throat 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fe- 
ver is  accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  eva- 
cuation of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  llool,  th?  fever 
is  denominated  bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever 
generally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fuin- 
mer,  and  ceafes  towards  the  approach  of  winter-  It 
is  moR  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries, 
efpecially  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  and  when  great 
rains  are  fucceeded  by  fultry  heats.  Perfons  who 
work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  night  air,  are  moft  liable  to  this  kind 
of  fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  Inflammation  at  the 
beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  be  necelfary  to 
bleed,  and  to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  di- 
luting regimen  recommended  in  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  faline  draught  may  likewife  be  fre- 
quently adtniniftered,  and  the  patient’s  body  kept 
open  by  clyfters  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if  the  fever 
Ihould  remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  feldom  be  ne- 
ceffary.  In  this  cafe  a vomit  may  be  adminiilered, 
and,  if  the  body  be  bound,  a gentle  purine ; after 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally  complete  th,e 
cure. 

In  the  year  1774,  .during  winter,  a very  bad  fpccies  of  this 
fever  prev^led  in  Edinburgh,  it  raged  chiefly  among  young 
peop  e.  The  eruption  was  generally  arcompanied  a quin- 
fey,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  were  fo  blended  with  o:heis 
of  a putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  tre^-ament  of  the  difeafe  very 

patients,  towards  the  decliiK  or  tac  fever, 
were  afflided  with  large  dwelling:,  of  the  fiibmaxillary  glands,  and 
Dpt  ^ few  had  ^ fuppurtitipa  in  one  qr  both  cars. 
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In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  mufi; 
be  fupported  with  chicken  broths,  jellies  of  hartf- 
horn,  and  the  like  ; and  he  may  life  the  white  de- 
coclkn  for  his  ordinary  drink *  *.  If  a bloody . flux 
Ihould  accompany  this  fever,  it  muft  be  treated  in 
the  manner  recommended  under  the  article  Dyfen^ 
iery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does 
not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giv- 
ing him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a table-fpoonful 
of  Mindererus’s  fpirit  | mixed  in  a cup  of  his  ordi- 
nary drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  the  patient  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  direfted  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  necelfary  to  pre- 
venf  a relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpe-. 
dally  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  after 
he  is  well.  He  fliould  likewife  abhain  from  all 
trafhy  fruits,  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatu- 
lent aliment. 


CHAP.  XXV, 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St. 
ANTHONY’S  FIRE. 

This  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is 
called  the  rcfe,  attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  is  mofl:  common  between  the  age  of  thirty 

* See  Appendix,  While  DecoElion. 
f See  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Minderer us, 

and 
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and  forty.  Perfons  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit 
are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
and  pregnant  women ; and  fuch  as  have  once  been 
afflicted  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again. 
Sometimes  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas, 
but  it  mofl  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpe- 
cially  the  latter.  It  is  moft  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  w’eather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned 

by  violent  paffions  or  affedions  of  the  mind ; as 
fear,  anger,  &c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated 
to  a great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed  to 
the  cold  air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly 
checked,  an  eryfipelas  will  often  enfue  It  may 
alfo  be  occafioned  by  drinking  to  exefs,  by  continu- 
ing too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that 
overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  evacua- 
tions be  obftruded,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it  may 
caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  effed  will  follow  from 
the  ftoppage  of  artificial  evacuations  j as  iffues,  fetons, 
or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. The  eryfipelas  attacks  with 

fhivering,  thirft,  lofs  of  flrength,  pain  in  the  head 
and  b^-ck,  heat,  reftleffhefs,  and  a quick  pulfe;  to 
which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a 
delirium.  On  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the 
part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and  fmall  puflules  appear  j 
at  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates. 

Lt  ^ountr)'  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  difeafe 
^hlajl,  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  111  wind,  a» 
they  term  it.  1 he  truth  Is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft  them, 

the  damp  ground,  where  they 
fall  alleep,  and  lie  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occalions  the 
erylipelas.  this  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caufes, 
hut  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occa- 
fioned by  cold  caught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or 
fatigued, 

When 
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When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  con- 
tiguous fwell,  the  fldn  fhiiies;  and,  if  the  pain  be 
violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear 
to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red, 
and  the  fkin  is  covered  with  fmall  pullules  filled  with 
clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  doled 
with  a fwelling  ; and  there  is  a difficulty  of  breathing, 
if  the  mouth  and  nofirils  be  very  dry,  and  the  patient 
drowfy,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpecl  an  inflammation  of 
the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  aflbdls  the  breaft,  it  fwells  and 
becomes  exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is 
apt  to  fuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the  arm- 
pit  on  the  fide  affeded,  where  an  abfcefs  is  often 
formed. 

If  in  a day  or  tvvo  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat 
and  pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow, 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales,  the 
danger  is  over. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  afieds  a 
very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it 
will  end  in  a mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflamma- 
tion cannot  be  difcuffed,  but  comes  to  a fuppura- 
tion ; in  which  cafe  fiftulas,  a gangrene,  or  mortifi- 
cation often  enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  fometimes  with  a delirium  and  great 
drowfinefs.  They  generally  die  about  the  feventh  or 
eighth  day. 

REGIMEN. In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient 

muff;  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either 
of  thefe  extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which 
is  always  to  be  guarded  againft.  When  the  difeafe 
is  mild,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within 
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doors,  without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration  by  diluting  drinks,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  flender,  and  of  a moderately 
cooling  and  inoiflening  quality,  as  groat  gruel,  pa- 
iiado,  chicken  or  barley  broth,  with  cooling  herbs 
and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  flefli,  fifh,  flrong  drink, 
fpices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things  that  may  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood  ; the  drink  may  be  barley- 
water  ; an  infufion  of  elder-flowers,  common  whey, 
and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the 
patient  muft  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other 
things  of  a cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago- 
gruel,  with  a little  wine,  and  nourilhing  broths,  ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great 
care,  however,  mufl;  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE.-- — In  this  difeafe  much  mifchief 
is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflamma- 
tion, immediately  think  that  foinething  ought  to 
be  applied  to  it.  This  indeed  is  neceflary  in  large 
phlegmons ; but  in  an  eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is 
to  apply  nothing.  Almoil  all  ointments,  falves,  and 
plafters,  being  of  a greafy  nature,  tend  rather  to  ob- 
ftrudl  and  repel,  than  promote  any  difcharge  from 
the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it  is 
neither  fafe  to  promote  a fuppuration,  nor  to  repel 
the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  many 
refpedts  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  greatefl  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft 
flannel,  are  the  fafefl;  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe 
not  only  defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  likewife 
promote  the  perfpiraiion,  which  has  a great  tendency 
to  carry  off  the  dileafe.  In  Scotland  the  common 
people  generally  apply  a mealy  cloth  to  the  parts 
affected,  wh*’ch  is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas  ; but  this 
Jikewife  requires  caution.  If  however  the  fever  be 

high. 
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high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  firong,  and  the  patient 
vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  ; but  the  quan- 
tity muft  be  regulated  by  thefe  circumllances,  and 
the  operation  repeated  as  the  iymptoms  may  require. 
If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  ftrong  liquors, 
and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfolutely 
neceffary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has 
an  excellent  elfed.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation 
from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient. 
When  bathing  proves  ineffeQual,  poultices,  or  lharp 
finapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife 
neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  ef- 
feded  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large 
dofes  of  nitre  in  the  eryfipelas ; but  nitre  feldom  fits 
ealy  on  the  ff  omach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It  is 
however  one  of  the  beff  medicines  when  the  fever  and 
inflammation  run  high.  Flalf  a drachm  of  it,  with 
four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the 
patient’s  ordinary  drink,  four  times  a day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  flupor, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyfters 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  effedl,  ftronger 
ones  muft  be  given.  Buffering  plafters  muff  likewife 
be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  (harp 
cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcuffed,  and 
the  part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  . application  of  rlf|ening  poultices,  with  faftron, 
warm  fomentations,  arif^  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
Ihews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian 
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bark  mail  be  adminillered.  It  may  be  taken  along 
i with  acids,  as  reconiniended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or 
in  any  other  form  more 'agreeable  to  the  patient. 
It  muft  not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s 
life  is  at  flake.  A drachm  may  be  given  every  two 
hours,  if  the  fymptoms , be  threatening,  and  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or  the 
tinfture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  frequently  renewed.  It  may  likewflfe  be 
proper  in  this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or 
to  foment  the  part  aft'efted  with  a ftrong  decoction 
of  if. 

In’^whatis  commonly  called  the  fcorhutic  eryfipelasy 
which  continues  for  a conflderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  neceflary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
as  purify  the  blood  and  promote  the  perfpiration. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  the  decodlion  of  woods  * may 
be  drank,  after  which  a,  courle  of  bitters  will  be 
proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
fipelas  ought  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  violent 
paflions ; to  abftain  from  flrong  liquors,  and  all  fat, 
vifcid,  and  highly-nDurifliing  food.  They  fliould 
likewife  take  fuflicient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fliould 
confift  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality  ; and  their  drink 
ought  to.  be  fmall  beer,  whey,  butter- milk,  and  fuch 
like.  They  fliould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  long 
coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  fuitable  diet, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a gentle  dofe  of 
rhubarb,  cream  ot  tartar,  the  lenitive  electuary,  or 
fome  other  mild  purgative. 

* See  Appendl.'c,  Decodhn  of  Woods, 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  BRAIN. 

HIS  is  fometimes  n primary  dlfeafe,  but  oftener 
A only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady  ; as  the 
inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &e.  It  is 
very  common,  however,  as  a primary  difeafe  in  warm 
climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about  the 
prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  paffionate,  the  ftudious, 
and  thofe  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  irritable  in  a high 
degree,  are  mofi;  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 

night  watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard 
ftudy  : it  may  likewife  proceed  from  hard  drinkings 
anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafioned  by 
th^  floppage  of  ul'ual  evacuations ; as  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  the  cuflomary  difcharges  of  women,  &c. 
Such  as  imprudently  expofe  themfelves  to  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  efpecially  by  fleeping  without  doors, in  a hot 
feaXon,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  often  fud- 
dcnly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo  as 
to  awake  quite  delirious.  "When  repellents  are  im- 
prudently ufed  in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflammation  of 
the  brain  is  fometimes  the  confequence.  It  may  like- 
wife be  occafioned  by  external  injuries,  as  blows  or 
bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  fymptoms  which  ufually 

precede  a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are  pain  of 
the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent  fluffing 
of  the  face,  difturbed  fleep,  or  a total  want  of  it, 
great  drynefs  of  the  flcin,  coftivenefs,  a retention  of 
urine,  a fmall  dropping  of  blood  from  the  iiofe,  fling- 
ing of  the  ears,  and  extreme  fenflibility  of  the  ner- 
vous fyflem. 

When 
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When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms 
in  general  are  fiinilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  pulfc  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular, 
and  trembling  ; «but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  con- 
traded.  When  the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the 
pulfe  is  always  foft  and  low  ; but  when  the  inflam- 
mation only  aficds  the  integuments  ol  the  brain,  viz. 
the  dura  and  pia  matter,  it  is  hard.  A remarkable 
quicknefs  of  hearing  is  a common  fymptom  of  this 
difeafe  ; but  that  feldom  continues  long.  Another 
ufual  fymptom  is  a great  throbbing  or  pulfation  in 
the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples.  Though  the 
tongue  is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the  patient  feldom 
complains  of  thirfl,  and  even  refufes  drink.  The 
mind  chiefly  runs  upon  fuch  objeds  as  have  before 
made  a deep  impreflion  on  it ; and  fometimes,  from 
a fullen  filence,  the  patient  becomes  all  of  a Hidden 
quite  outrageous. 

A conltant  trembling  and  flatting  of  the  tendons 
is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a fuppreffion 
of  urine  j a total  want  of  deep  ; a conflant  fpitting  ; 
a grinding  of  the  teeth ; which  fall  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a kind  of  convulfion.  When  a phrenitis 
fucceeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  in- 
teftines,  or  of  the  throat,  See.  it  is  owing  to  a tranf- 
lation  of  the  difeafe  from  thefe  parts  to  the  brain,  and 
generally  proves  fatal.  I'his  fliews  the  necellity  of  , 
proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  of  repellants  in  all 
inflammatory  difeafes. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration, 
a copious  dil'charge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the 
bleeding  piles,  a plentiful  difeharge  of  urine,  which 
lets  fall  a copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is 
carried  off  by  a loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an  ex- 
celTive  flow  of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days, 
it  requires  the  raoft  fpcedy  applications.  When  it 
is  prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes 

ends 
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ends  in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  ftupidity  which  conti. 
nues  for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  viz.  to  leflen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the  • 
head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  -ought  to  be  kept 

very  quiet.  Company,  ^ noife,  and  every  thing  that 
affedts  the  fenfcs,  or  diflurbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe.  Even  two  much  light  is  hurt- 
ful ; for  which  reafon  the  patient’s  chamber  ought 
to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he  fliould  neither'  be 
kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not  however  neceflary 
to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as 
this  has  a tendency  to  footh  and  quiet  the  mind. 
Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in 
the  dark,  left  it  fliould  occafion  a gloomy  melan- 
choly, which  is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this 
difeafe. 

The  patient  muft,  as  far  as  pofllble,  be  foothed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contra diftion  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even 
when  he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, or  which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to 
lie  pofitively  denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with 
the  promife  of  having  them  as  foon  as  they  can  be 
obtained,  or  by  fome  other  excufe.  A little  of 
any  thing  that  the  mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not 
quite  proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than  a po- 
fitive  refufal.  In  a w'ord,  whatever  he  was  fond  of, 
or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with,  when  in  health,  may 
here  be  tried  j as  pleafing  ftories,  foft  mufic,  or 
■whatever  has  a tendency  to  footh  the  paffions-and 
compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes  fevera! 
mechanical , experiments  for  this  purpofe ; as  the 
foft  noife  of  water  diftilling  by  drops  into  a bafon, 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon^thein,  &c.  Any 
uniformTound,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a tend- 
ency 
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cncy  to  procure  fleep,  and  confequently  may  be  of 
fervice. 

The  aliment  ou.ofht  to  be  light,  confiding  chiefly 
of  farinaceous  fubdances  j as  panado,  and  water- 
gruel,  fliarpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of 
lemons,  ripe  fruits  roafted  or  boiled,  jellies,  preferves, 
fee.  The  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  cooling ; as 
whey,  barley-water,  or  decotHons  of  barley  and  ta- 
marinds, which  latter  not  only  render  the  liquor  more 
palatable,  but  likewife  more  beneficial,  as  they  are  of 
an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINE. -In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 

nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient  than  a 
free  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When  this 
comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
Hopped,  but  rather -promoted j by  applying  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part.  %Vhen  bleeding 
at  the  nofe  does  not  happen  fponit;neoufly,  it  may  be 
provoked,  by  putting  a draw,  or  any  ocher  Iharp  body 
up  the  nodrii.  * 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head : but  as  this  operation  cannot  alway'^s  be 
performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  dead  bleeding 
in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s  puife  and 
fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with 
the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples. 
Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more  gradually, 
but  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part  affefted,  ge- 
nerally give  more  immediate  relief. 

A difeharge  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal 
veins  is  likewife  of. great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been 
ful^e^d  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difeharge 
has  been'  flopped,  every  method  mud  be  tried  to 
redore  it  5 as  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts, 
fitting  over  the  fleams  of  Warm  water,.  Iharp  cly* 
fters,  or  fuppofitories  made  of  honey,  aloes,  and 
rock-falt. 

S ■ . If 
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If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by 
the  ftoppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial, 
as  the  merifes,  iflTues,  fetoiis,  or  fuch  like,  all  means 
muft  be  ufed  to  reflore  them  as  foon  as  poflible,  or  to 
fubftitute  others  in  their  fiead. 

The  patient’s  body  mull  be  kept  open  by  ftimu- 
lating  clyflers  or  fmart  purges ; and  final)  quantities 
of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Two  or  three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dan- 
gerous, may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  head  fiiould  be  fhaved  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cdoths  dipped  in  this 
mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  wa- 
ter, and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept 
conftantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obflinate,  and  does  not  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  apply  a 
bliltering  plafler  over  the  whole  head. 
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©F  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  EYES. 

HIS  difeaie  may  be  occafioned  by  external 
I injuries ; as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the 
like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  dull,  quick- 
lime, or  other  fubflances,.  getting  into  the  eyes.  It 
\s  ofiten  caufed  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations ; as  the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying  up  of 
ilTues,  the  fupprcfling  of  gentle  morning  fweats,  or 
qf  the  fweafing  of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expofure 
to  the  night  air,  cfpecially  in  cold  northerly  winds, 
••'2  or 
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br  whatever  fuddenly  checks  the  perfpiration,  efpe- 
cially  after  the  body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very 
apt  to  caufe  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Viewing 
fnow  or  other  white  bodies  for  a long  time,  or  looking 
rtedfaflly  at  the  fun,  a clear  fire,  or  any  bright  objeft, 
will  likewife  occafion  this  malady.  A fudden  tranfi- 
tion  from  darknefs  to  very  bright  light  will  often  have 
the  fame  efted. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially 
reading  or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  and  excefs  of  venery,  are  likewife 
very  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  me- 
tals, and  of  feveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  alfo  perni- 
cious. Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a 
icrophulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards, 
and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  epi- 
demic, efpecially  after  wet  feafons  j and  I have  fre- 
quently known  it  prove  infedious,  particularly  to 
thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  patient. 
It  may  be  occafioned  by  moift  air,  or  living  in  low 
damp  houfes,  efpecially  in  perfons  who  are  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  fuch  fituations.  In  children  it  often  pro- 
ceeds from  imprudently  drying  up  of  fcabbed  heads, 
a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other  difcharge  of 
that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes  often  fucceed 
the  fmall-pox  or  mcafles,  efpecially  in  children  of  a 
fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is 

attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  fwelling. 
T he  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and  fome- 
times  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were 
pierced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his 
eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing 
before  him.  1 he  eyes  are  filled  with  a fcalding 
rheum,  which  ruflies  forth  in  great  quantities,  wheri^ 

S 2 ever 
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ever  the  patient  attempts  to  look  up.  The  pnlfe  h 
generally  quick  and  hard,  with  fome  degree  of  fever. 
When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the  neighbouring  parts 
fwell,  and  there  is  a throbbing  or  puliation  in  the 
temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A flight  infltimmation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from 
an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured  ; but  when  the  dif- 
eafe is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves 
fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fomc- 
times  total  blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has 
a good  efleft  ; and  when  the  inflammation  pafles 
from  one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infection,  it  is 
no  unfavourable  fymptoin.  But  when  the  difeafe  is 
accompanied  with  a violent  pain  of  the  head,  and 
continues  long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  lofing  his 

REGIMEN. The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous 

cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  patient  mufi;  abhain  from  every  thing 
of  a heating  nature.  His  food  fliould  confifl  chiefly 
of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  Elis 
drink  may  be  barley-water,  bahn-tea,  common  whey, 
and  fuch  like. 

The  patient’s  chailiber  muft  be  darkened,  or  his 
eyes  fliaded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light, 
but  not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  Ihould  not  look 
at  a candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  object ; and 
ought  to  avoid  all  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
or  any  thing  that  may  caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  or 
vomiting.  Ele  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all 
violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encou- 
raging lleep  as  much  as  polfible. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thefe  difeafes 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  appli- 
eatibns.  Almofl  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  pof- 
fefled  of  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe 
remedies  generally  confifl  of  eye-waters  and  oint- 
q l^ients^ 
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inents,  with  other  external  applications,  which  do 
mifchief  twenty  times  for  once  they  do  good.  People 
ought  therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch 
things,  as  even  the  prelTure  upon  the  eyes  often  in- 
creafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
is  always  neceffary.  This  fhould  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  affedted  as  poffible.  An  adult  may 
lofe  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  fhould  not 
be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quan- 
tity may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
-body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under 
the  eyes,  with  good  eifeft.  I'he  wounds  mufl:  be 
fuTered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding 
Hop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  ap})lication 
of  cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obdinate  cafes, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  negledted.  The  patient  may  rake  a fmall  dofe 
of  Glauber’s  falts,  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond 
or  third  day,  or  a decodlion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna. 
If  thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb 
and  nitre,  a little  of  the  lenitive  elecluary,  or  any 
other  mild  purgative,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The 
patient  at  the  fame  time  muff  drink  freely  of  water- 
gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor.- 
He  ought  likewife  to  rake,  at  bed-time,  a large 
draught  of  very  weak  wine-whey,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote  perfpiration.  His  feet  and  legs  muff  fre- 
quently be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his 
head  fhaved  twice  or  thrice  a week,  and  afterwards 
waffled  in  cold  w'ater.  This  has  often  a remarkably 
good  efleef. 

S3 
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If  the  Inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  eva- 
cuations, bliRering-plafters  mufl:  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and 
kept  open  for  fome  time  by  the  mild  bliflering- 
ointmeiit.  1 have  feldom  known  thefe,  if  long 
enough  kept  open,  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obRinate 
inflammation  of  the  ej'^es ; but  for  this  purpofe  it  is 
often  neceflary  to  continue  the  difcharge  for  feveral 
weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  Randing,  I 
have  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  from  a feton  In 
the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders,  efpeclally  the 
latter.  It  fliould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards, 
or  in  the  direiRion  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle 
between  the  flioulder  blades.  It  may  be  dreffed 
twice  a day  with  yellow  bafillcon.  I have  known 
patients,  who  had  been  blind  for  a confiderable 
time,  recover  fight  by  means  of  a feton  placed  as 
above.  When  the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the  neck, 
it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both  more  painful  and 
troublefome  .than  between  the  flroulders  ; befides,  it 
leaves  a difagreeable  mark,  and  does  not  difcharge  fo 
freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  fweet  oil 
or  frefh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  leaR  all 
night ; and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk; 
and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  fleep,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  over  night, 
more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or  the  violence  of 
the  fvmptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes 
Rill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a 
little  brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 

latter, 
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latter.  A method  fliould  be  contrived  by  which  the 
eye  can  be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water, 
‘where  it  ihould  be  kept  for  fome  time.  I have  ge- 
’ iierally  found  this,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar,  as  good 
a ftrengthener  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  'the  moft  cele- 
brated collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from 
a fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  oblli- 
nate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  mufl:  not  be  too 
low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus, 
or  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  moft  proper 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  given  in  fubftance,  or  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drachms  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an 
Englifli  quart  of  water  to  a pint ; when  it  has 
boiled  nearly  long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
liquorice-root  fliced.  Let  the  liquor  be  ftrained. 
Two,'  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  It  is  impoffil^le  to  fay  how  long  this 
medicine  Ihould  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  fooner 
performed  in  fome  than  in  others  ; but  in  general  it 
requires  a confiderable  time  to  produce  any  lafting 
eftedfs. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  ‘ that  jEthiop’s  mineral  never 
fails  in  obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eves,  even 
Icfophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a fuflicient  dofe,  and 
duly  perfifted  in.’  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
other  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  Angular 
fervice  in  ophthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but 
they  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  with  the 
greateft  caution,  or  by  perfons  of  fkill  in 
phyfic. 

It  will^be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes, 
to  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  prefling 
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upon  them  *.  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  pluck- 
ing  them  out  with  a pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

_ Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent^  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  ought  conflantly  to  have  an'iflue  in  one  or* 
both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn  will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons.  They 
ought  likewife  to  live  with  the  greateft  regularity, 
avoiding  ftroag  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a heating 
quality.  _ Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night-air  and 
late  fludies  “f. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

OF  TPIE  QUINSEY,  or  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  THROAT. 

This  dlfeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is 
frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  It  pre- 
vails in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  mofl  fatal  to 
young  people  of  a fangiyne  temperament. 

CAUSES. In  general  it  proceeds  from  the 

fame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz.  an 
obflrutled  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames 
the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often 
occafioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering 
ufually  worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  li- 
quor when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking 
againfl;  a cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that 

* Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expediticufly 
removed  fjy  paffing  a fmall  hair  pencil  between  the  eye-lid  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  In  fome  places,  the  peafants  do  this  very  effee- 
tually,  by  iifing  their  tongue  in  the  fame  manner. 

f As  moil  people  are  fond  of  iiiing  eye-waters  and  ointments  in 
this  and  other  diftnfes  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inferted  fome  of  the 
moil  approved  forms  of  thefe  medicines  In  tht;. 

Appendix,  Eye-ivaier  and  Eye-falve. 
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greatly  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It  may 
iikewife  proceed  from  the  negledt  of  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, or  any  cuftomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever 
flrains  the  throat,  may  Iikewife  caufe  an  inflamma- 
tion of  that  organ.  1 have  often  known  the  quinfey 
prove  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting 
long  in  a warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and 
finging  with  vehemence,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  go 
abroad  in  the  cold  night-air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet, 
or  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to  occafion 
this  malady.  It  is  Iikewife  frequently  oc-cafioned 
by  continuing  long  in  a moift  place,  fitting  near 
an  open  window,  ileeping  in  a damp  bed,  fitting  in 
a room  that  has  been  newly  plaftered,  &c.  I know 
people  who  never  fail  to  have  a fore  throat  if  they 
fit  even  but  a fliort  time  in  a room  that  has  been 
lately  waflied. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  Iikewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  pro- 
ceed from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fliarp  fubflances 
flicking  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cauftic  fumes  6f 
metals  or  minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in 
by  the  breath.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epidemic 
and  infeclious. 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the 

throat  is  evident  from  infpedllon,  the  parts  appearing 
red  and  fwelled  ; befides,  the  patient  complains  of 
p'ain  in  fwallowing.  His  puLfe  is  quick  and  hard, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it 
Js  generally  covered  with  a tough  coat  of  a whitilh 
colour,  and  the  patient  fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As. 
the  fw'elling  and  inflammation  increafe,  the.  breath- 
ing and  fwallowing  become  more  diflicult ; the  pain 
affedls  the  ears ; the  eyes  generally  appear  red  ; and 
the  face  fw'ells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep 
himfelf  in  an  ere61  poflure,  being  in  danger  of  fufl'o- 
cation  j tflere  is  a conftant  naufea,  or  inclination  to 

vomit, 
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vomit:,  and  the  drink,  inflead  of  pafling  into  the  fto- 
mach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient  is 
fometimes  ftarved  at  lafl,  merely  from  an  inability  to 
fwallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious  with  ftraitnefs  of 
the  bread,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
patient  breathes  ealy,  there  is  not  fo  mueh  danger. 
An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom ; 
but  if  it  fuddeiily  falls,  and  the  difeafe  aft'ects  the 
bread,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinfey 
is  the  confequence  of  Ibme  other  difeafe,  which  has 
already  weakened  the  patient,  his  fituation  is  dan- 
gerous. A frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a fwelled 
tongue,  a pale,  ghadly  countenance,  and  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  are  fatal  fymptoras. 

REGIMEN.: The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 

in  all  refpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  peri- 
pneumony.  The  food  mud  be  light,  and  in  fmall 
epuantity,  and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting, 
mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceflary  that  the  patient  be  k§pt  eafy 
and  quiet.  Violent  adettions  of  the  mind,  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body  may  prove  fatal.  He  fiiould 
not  even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such 
a degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a conffant^ 
gentle  fweat,  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in 
bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  raifed  a little  higher  than 
ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
xvarm  j for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel 
may  be  wrapt,  round  it.  That  alone  will  often 
remove  a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially 
if  applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  ob- 
ferving  the  propriety  of  a cufloin  which  prevails 
among  the  peafants  In  Scotland.  When  they  feel 
any  uneafinefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a flocking 
about  it  all  night.  So  efi'ecfual  is  this. remedy,  that  in 

many 
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many  places  it  paffes  for  a charm,  and  the  (locking 
is  applied  with  particular  ceremonies : the  cuftora, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  (hould 
never  be  neglected.  When  the  throat  has  been 
thus  wrapped  up  all  night,  it  muft  not  be  expofed  to 
the  cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a handkerchief  or 
a piece  of  flannel  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation 
be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very 
much  in  elleem  for  complaints  of  the  throat  ; and 
indeed  it  is  of  feme  ufe.  It  fliould  be  almofl  con- 
(lantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  lei- 
furely.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s 
drink,  or  taken  any  other  way.  When  it  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mulberries, 
may  be  ufed  in  its  (lead. 

. Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They 
may  be  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and. 
honey,  or  by  adding  to  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  the 
pectoral  decodlion  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant  jelly.  This  may 
be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day ; and  if  the  patient 
be  troubled  with  tough  vifcid  phlegm,  the  gargle 
may  be  rendered  more  fliarp  and  cleanfing,  by 
adding  to  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac.  Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a de- 
codlion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  black  currant- 
bu(h  ; but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are  un-» 
neceiTary. 

There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  appa-^ 
rent : that  practice  ought  therefore  never  to  be 

negledled.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep  w'arm,  to. 
wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  to  ufe  a fpare  diet, 
with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  dif. 
«afe,  it  would  feldom  proceed  to  a great  height,  or 
be  attended  with  any  danger  j but  when  thefe  pre- 
cautions 
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cautions  are  negleflcd,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  vio- 
lent, more  powerful  medicines  are  necelfary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat 

being  a moil  acute  and  dangerous  diftemper,  which 
fometimes  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it 
will  be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear, 
to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein, 
and  to  repeat  the  operation  if  circumffances  re- 
quire. 

. The  body  fhould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his 
ordinary  drink  a decoction  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or 
final  I dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended  in 
the  eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have  the 
defired  effect, 

I have  often  known  very  good  eftefls  from  a bit 
of  fal  prunel,  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth,’ 
and  fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes 
the  difcharge  of  faliva,  by  which  means  it  anfwers 
the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it 
abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the  difcharge  of 
iirine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 
This  feldom  fails  to  produce  fome  good  efteds. 
At  the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully 
covered  with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold 
from  penetrating  the  Ikin,  as  this  application  ren- 
ders it  very  tender.  Many  other  external  applica- 
tions are  recommended  in  this  difeafe,  as  a fwallow’s 
neft,  poultices  made  of  the  fungus  called  Jew's  ears, 
album  Grmcura,  &c*  But  as  we  do  not  look  upon 
any  of  thefe  to  be  preferable  to  a common  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  we  fliall  take  no  farther  notice 
' of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum-guaiacuin  as  a fpecific 

in  this  difeafe.  Half  a drachm  of  the  gum  in  powder 

may 
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may  be  made  Into  an  ele£luary  with  the  rob  of  elder- 
berries, or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dofe,  and  re- 
peated occafionally  *. 

Buffering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in 
violent  inflammations  of  the  throat  is  very  beneficial; 
and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  neceflary  to  lay  a bliftering- 
plafter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to  reach  from  ear 
to  ear.  After  the  plaffers  are  taken  off,  the  parts 
ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  application  of  ilftie 
ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is  gone ; otherwife, 
upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient  will  be  in  danger  of 
a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This  however  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  ail  endeavours  to  prevent 
it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  continue, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration  will  enfue,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  fleam  of  warm 
water  into  the  throat  through  a tunnel,  or  the  like. 
Soft  poultices  ought  likewife  to  be  applied  outwardly, 
and  the  patient  may  keep  a roafled  fig  conflantly  in 
his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks, 
that  the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  ffomach.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  muff  inevitably  perifh,  unlefs  he 
can  be  fupported  in  fome  other  way.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  nourifhing  clyflers  of  broth,  or  gruel  with 
milk,  &c.  Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by 
thefe  for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke ; and 
afterwards  they  have  recovered.  ' 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing,  is 
often  prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  no- 
thing can  fave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the 
treachea  or  wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often’done 
with  fuccefs,  no  perfon,  in  fuch  defperate  circum- 

• Dr.  Home. 
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ftances,  ought  to  hefitate  a moment  about  the  ope- 
ration ; but  as  it  can  only  be  performed  by  a fur- 
geon,  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to  give  any  diredions 
about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obftrudlion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fome- 
ihing  that  may  gently  IHmulate  the  glands,  as  a 
decoction  of  figs  wdth  vinegar  and  honey  ; to  which 
may  be  added  a little  muftard,  or  a fmall  quantity 
of  fpirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where 
there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation.  This  fpecies 
of  angina  has  various  names  among  the  common 
people,  as  the  pap  of  the  throaty  the  falling  down 
of  the  almonds  of  the  ears^  &c.  Accordingly,  to  re- 
move it,  they  lift  the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  thruft  their  fing'ers  under  his  jaws,  &c, 
all  which  practices  are  at  befl  ufelefs,  and  often 
hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  fubject  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  choofe  to  obferve  this 
rule,  mufl  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and 
other  evacuations,  to  difcharge  the  fuperfluous  hu- 
mours. They  ought  likewife  to  bev/are  of  catching 
cold,  and  fhould  abdain  from  aliment  and  medicines 
of  an  aftringent  or  ftimulating  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increafmg  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  cold  liquor  be 
drank  immediately  after  it,  or  the  body  fuffered 
fuddenly  to  cool.  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this 
difeafe  ought  therefore,  after  fpeaklng  aloud,  fing- 
ing,  running,  drinking  warm  liquor  or  doing  any 
thing  that  may  drain  the  throat,  dr  increafe  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to 

^ cool 
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cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  fome  additional  covering 
about  their  necks. 

I have  often  known  peiTons  who  had  been  fub- 
jecl  to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  com- 
plaint by  only  wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel, 
conftantly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker 
Ihoes,  a flannel  waiftcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may 
feem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  effect.  There  is 
danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  off  after  perfons  have 
been  accuftomed  to  them ; but  furely  the  incon- 
veniency  of  ufmg  fuch  things  for  life,  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend  the  ne- 
glcfh  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of 
the  throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and 
callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed, 
and  is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  fre- 
quent application  of  ftrong  ftimulating  and  ftyptic 
medicines.  The  befl;  method  is  to  keep  it  warm, 
and  to  gargle  it  twice  a-day  with  a decodlion  of 
figs  fliarpened  a little  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  Q^UINSEY, 
OR  PUTRID  U L C E R O U S SORE 
THROAT. 

This  kind  of  qulnfey  is  but  little  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though,  for  fome  time 
pad,  it  has  been  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern  coun- 
ties. Children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults, 
females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe  who 
are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn, 
and  is  mofl  frequent  after  a long  courfe  of  damp  or 
fultry  weather. 

^ CAUSES. This  is  evidently  a contagious 

diflemper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infec- 
tion. Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages, 

often 
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often  receive  the  infetlion  from  one  perfon.  This 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againft  going 
near  fuch  patients  as  labour  under  the  diforder ; as 
by  that  means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own  lives, 
but  likewife  thofe  of  their  friends  and  connexions.’ 
Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid  or  malignant  fe- 
vers, may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore 
throat,  as  unwholefome  air,  damaged  provifions,  ne- 
glecl  of  cleanlinefs,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits 

of  fhivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but 
low  and  unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  corn-- 
plains  greatly  of  weaknefs  and  opprelfion  of  the 
breaft  j his  fpirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint 
away  when  fet  upright ; he  is  troubled  with  a nau- 
fea,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or  purging.  The 
two  latter  are  mod  common  in  children.  The  eyes 
appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells.  d'he 
urine  is  at  firft  pale  and  crude  ; but,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowifli  colour.  The 
tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moid,  which  didin- 
guilhes  this  ^rom  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon 
looking  into  the  throat,  it  appears  fwelled,  and  of  a 
florid  red  colour.  Pale  or  afli-coloured  fpots  how- 
ever are  here  and  there  interfperfed,  and  fometimes 
one  broad  patch  or  fpot,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and 
pale  white  colour,  furrounded  with  florid  red,  only 
appears.  Thefe  whitifli  fpots  or  Houghs  cover  fo 
many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck, 
arms,  bread,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third 
day,  is  a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  When 
it  appears,  the  purging  and  vomiting  generally 
ceafe. 

There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
the  face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  inlidc 
of  the  nodrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient  com- 
plains 
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plains  of  a difagreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breathes 
very  offanfive. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  dutinguim- 
ed  from  the  inflammatory,  by  the  vomiting  and  mole- 
nefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufliered  in  ; the  roul 
ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or  livid  coat ; 
and  by  the  exceflive  weaknefs  of  the  patient  j with 
Other  fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  purging, 
extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a^  livid  or 
black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  fhiverings, 
with  a weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  eruption  upon 
the  fkin  fuddenly  difappears,  or  becomes  of  a livid 
colour,  with  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  or 
mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and 
equal  pulfe  ; if  the  floughs  call  off  in  a kindly 
manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom  ; 
and  if  the  breathing  is  foft  and  free,  with  a lively  co- 
lour of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a falutary 
crifis. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  mufl  be  kept  quiet, 

and  for  the  mofl  part  in  bed,  as  he  w'ill  be  apt  to 
faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  mufl  be  nou- 
rifliing  and  reflorative  ; as  fago-griiel  W'ith  red  wine, 
jellies,  ftrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought  to  be 
generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  quality ; as  red-wine 
negus,  white-wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper 
in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging,.  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  rauil  be 
avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as. nitre  and  creain  of 
tartar,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials 
alone  can  be  ufed  with  fafety  j and  thefe  ought  never 
to  be  negledted. 

T If 
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If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  naufca,  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  niufl  drink  an  in- 
fufion  of  green  tea,  camoniile  flowers,  or  carduus 
benedidhls,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  If  thel'e 
are  not  fufflcient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vo- 
mit. 

If  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infufion  of  fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  of 
of  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey  ; 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid  ; 
but  w'hen  the  fymp'tomsare  urgent,  the  floughs  large 
and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  oflenfive,  the  following 
gargle  may  be  ufed  : 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pefloral  decodtion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva- 
root  ; let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards 
ftrain  the  liquor ; to  which  add  two  ounces  of  white- 
wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not 
only  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle,  but  a little  of  it  fliould 
frequently  be  injected  with  a fyririge  to  clean  the 
throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink. 
This  method  is  peculiarly  necelTary  for  children,  vrho 
cannot  ufe  a gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  fre- 
quently receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted 
funnel,  the  fteams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and 
honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine 
that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 
It  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  if  the  patient’s  fto- 
mach will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark 
grofsly  powdered,  with  two  drachms  of  Virginian 
fnake-root,  mgy  be  boiled  in  an  Englifii  pint  and  a 
half  of  water  to  half  a pint  j to  which  a tea-fpoon- 
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full  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  ail 
ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours.  Blilfering  plallers  are  very  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe,  efpecially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpi- 
rirs  are  low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throaty 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the 
neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
faline  julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  A 
little  cinnamon  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary 
drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red-wine  be 
mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nut- 
meg  of  iliafcordiwn>  or  the  japonic  confeftion,  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
necefl'afy.  • ' 

If  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 
fleams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  nof- 
trils  frequently  ; and  the  drink  mud  be  fharpened  with 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tindure  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a flrangury,  the  belly  mud  be  fomented 
with  w'arin  water,  and  emollient  clyders  given  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
fhould  dill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives ; as 
manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejetfion  of  fpirits,  or 
night-fweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a conlurnption, 
Ihould  enfue,  we  would  advife  the  patient  to  coatlnue 
the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a glai's  of  generous 
wine.  Thefe,  together  with  a milk  diet,  and  riding 
on  horf  back,  are  the  mod  likely  means  for  recover- 
ing his  dreiigth* 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

( 

OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

J 1 has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
effect  of  an  obftrufted  perfpiration ; the  com- 
mon caufes  or  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured 
to  point  ou't,  and  fhall  not  here  repeat  them.  Nei- 
ther fhall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  va- 
rious fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally 
known.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  almoft  every  cold  is  a kind  of  fever,  which  only 
differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe  that  have  already 
been  treated  of. 

No  age,,  fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from 
this  difeafe ; neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  me- 
dicine or  regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can 
even  the  greateft  circumfpedlion  defend  them  at  all 
times  from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body 
could  be  kept  conftantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of 
warmth,  fuch  a thing  as  catching  cold  would  be 
impoffible ; but  as  that  cannot  be  effedted  by  any 
liieans,  the  perfpiration  mult  be  liable  to  many 
changes.  Such  changes,  however,  when  fmall,  do 
not  affect  the  health  j but  when  great,  they  muff- 
prove  hurtful.  , 

When  oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  a fluffing  of  the 
nofe,  unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give 
ground 'to -believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obflruded, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cold,- 
he  ought  immediately  to  leffen  his -diet,  at  leafl  the 
ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food;,,  t nd  to  abflain  from 
all  ftrong  liquors.  Inflead  -^of  fleffi,  fifli;  eggs* 

• milk. 
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milk,  and  other  nourifliing  diet,  he  may  eat  light 
bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado, 
gruels,  ‘ and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water- 
gruel  fweetened  with  a little  honey  ; an^  infufion  of 
balm,  or  linfeed  fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  bitter 
orange  or  lemon  ; a decoOion  of  barley  and  liquorice, 
with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid 
liquor. 

Above  all  his  fupper  fhould  be  light ; as  fmall 
poflet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a 
little  toafted  bread  in  it.  If  honey  flipuld  difagvee 
with  the  ftomach,  the  gniiel  may  be  fweetened  with 
treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  lharpened  with  the  jelly  of 
currants.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  gene- 
rous liquors  may  take  wine-whey  inftead  of  gruel, 
which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed, 
and  to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I have  often 
known  this  praftice  carry  off  a cold  in  one  day, 
which,  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  negleded, 
would  have  coft  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  con- 
fined him  for  fome  months.  Would  people  facri- 
fice  a little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  praftife 
a moderate  degree  of  abftinence  when  the  firfl 
fymptoms  of  a cold  appear,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  mofl  of  the  bad  effects  which  flow  from 
an  obftrucled  perfpiration  might  be  prevented. 
But,  after  the-  difeafe  has  gathered  ftrength  by  de- 
lay, all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove  vain.  A 
pleurify,  a peripneumony,  or  a fatal  confumption 
of  the  lungs,  are  the  common  effe£ts  of  coId.s 
which  has^e  either  been  totally  negleded  or  treated 
improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk  : 
but  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous 
experiment.  No  doubt  it  may  fometiines  fucceed, 
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by  fuddenly  refloring  the  perfpiration  ; but  -when 
there  is  any  degree'  of  inflammation,  which  is  fre^ 
queniy  the  cafe,  flrong  liquors,  inftead  of  remov- 
ing the  malady,  will  increafe’  it.  this  means  a 
common  cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflammatory 
fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread 
have  the  misiortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot 
afford  to  loie  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  theni- 
felves  warm,  and  take  a little  medicine ; by  thi$ 
means  the  diforder  is  often  fo  aggravated  as  to  con- 
fine them  lor  a long  time,  or  even  to  render  them 
ever  after  unable  to  fudain  hard  labour.  But  even 
f'.ich  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  take 
care  of  themlelves,  are  often  too  hardy  to  do  it ; 
they  affefi  to  defpife  colds,  and  as  long  as  they  can 
crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they 
caii  a common  cold.  Hence  it  is,  that  colds  deflroy 
fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  defpifed, 
they  gather  flrcngth  from  delay,  till  at  length  they 
become  invincible.  We  often  fee  this  verified  in  tra- 
vellers, who,  rather  than  lofe  a day  in  the  prolecution 
of  their  bufmefs,  throw  away  their  lives  by  purfuing 
their  journey,  even  in  the  fevercfl;  weather,  with  this 
diieafe  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too 
much  indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight 
cold,  Ihuts  himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion 
fuch  a general  relaxation  of  the  folids  as  will  not  be 
eafil'^  removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when 
the  dlfeafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to 
join  to  the  regimen  mentioned  above  gentle  exercife  ; 
hs  walking,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage, 
&c.  An  obflinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  re- 
move, will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a proper  regi- 
men of  the  diet. 
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Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a 
great  tendency  to  reflore  the  peiTpiration.  But  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm, 
otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  Ihould  never  be  much 
warnier  than  the  blood,  and  the  patient  fliould  go 
immediately  to  bed  after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm 
water-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors,  will  fooner  take 
off  a fpafm,  and  reflore  the  perfpiration,  tlaan  all 
the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the  world.  This  is 
all  that  is  necelfary  for  removing  a common  cold ; 
and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will 
feldom  fail. 

But  when  the  fyrnptoms  do  not  yield  to  abfli- 
nence,  warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  bread,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the 
like.  If  the  pulfe  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent, 
the  fkin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of 
his  head  or  bread,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  bleed,  and 
to  give  the  cooling  powders  recommended  in  the 
fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  they  give 
a dool. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a blidering- 
plader  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  mixture  every  two  hours,  and  in  fhort  to 
treat  the  patient  in  all  refpedls  as  for  a flight  fever. 
I have  often  feen  this  courfe.  when  obferved  at  the 
beginning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  patient  had  all  the  fyrnptoms  of  an 
approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflanimation  of  the 
bread. 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  poflTible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is 
heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other 
eircumdances  relating  to  this  important  fubje£t 
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are  fo  full):  treated  of  under  the  article  OhJiruEled 
Perfpiration,  that  it  is  needlefs  hereto  refume  thq 
confideration  of  them. 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A COUGH  is  generally  the  cffea  of  a cold,  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  ne-^ 
glecfed.  When  it  proyes  obftinate,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  fear  the  confequences,  as  this  fliews  a weak 
ftate  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a 
confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be 
proper  ; but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding 
rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  fpits 
freely,  bleeding  is  unneceffary,  andfometimes  hurtful, 
as  it  tends  to  leffen  that  difeharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree 
of  fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifeid  and  tough,  lharp 
pedloral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered ; a^  gum- 
ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.  Two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  of  gum  ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age 
and  conflitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  maybe  given 
various  ways  : two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  oxymel, 
or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  fame  quantity 
of  fimple  cinnamon-w^ter,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  of  balfamic 
fyrup.  A table-fpoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  paits  of  lemon- juice,  honey, 
and  fugar  candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in  this  kind 
of  cough.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  at 
pleafurc. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fliarp  and  thin,  thefe 

jnedicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  genfle  opiates, 

• • 
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oils,  and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an 
infufion  of  wild  poppy  leives,  and  marfh-mallow 
roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colrs-foot,  -may  be  taken  fre- 
quently ; or  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may 
be  put  into  the  patients  drink  twice  a day.  Fuller’s 
Spanifli  infufion  is  alfo  a very  proper  medicine  in  this 
cafe,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a tea-cup- 
ful three  or  four  times  a-day  *. 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throatand  fauces^  the  patient  fhould  keep 
fome  foft  pectoral  lozenges  almoft  conflantly  in  his 
mouth  ; as  the  Pontefract  liquorice  cakes,  barley-fugarj 
the  common  balfamic  lozenges,  Spanifh  juk:e,  &c. 
Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  by 
taking  off  their  flimulating  quality,  help  to  appeafe 
the  cough 

In  obllinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  hu- 
mours upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceffary,  be- 
fides  expectorating  medicines,  to  have  recourle  to 
ifllies,  fetcns,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  I have 
often  obferved  the  molt  happy  effeCts  from  a Bur- 
gundy-pitch plafter  applied  between  the  fhoulders.  I 
have  ordered  . this  fimple  remedy  in  the  molt  obltinate 
coughs,  in  a great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent conftitutions,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail  to 
give  relief,  unlefs  where  there  were  evident  figns  of  an 
ulcer  in  the'  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  about 


■*  See  Append!.^,  Spani/J}  Inft^ion. 

f In  a former  edition  of  this  book  I recommended,  for  an  obfti- 
nate  tickling  cough,  an  oily  emulfion,  made  with  the  paregoric 
elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  common  a!ka- 
Imc  fpirit.  ^ I have  fince  been  told  by  fevenil  praftitioners,  that 
they  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  diforder,,  and  every 
v/ay  deferving  of  the  charafter  which  I had  given  it.  Where  this 
plixir  is  not  kept,  its  place  may  be  Inpplied  by  adding  to  thecom- 
mon  oily  emiilfion,  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  Thebaic  tintluref 
pr  liquid  laudanum. 
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the  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  fhoulder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three 
or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and 
fimple  medicine,  and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifed  ; 
but  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia 
viedica  does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious 
in  almofl  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed 
always  an  immediate  efleft ; but,  if  kept  on  for 
fome  time,  it  will  fucceed  where  mofl  other  medicines 
fail.  ' , • 

Thti  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is 
the  itching  which  it  occafions,;  but  furely  this  may 
be  dil'penfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which 
the  patient  may  expefl  to  reap  from  the  applica- 
tion 5 befides,  when  the  itching  becomes  very  un- 
rafy,  the  plaller  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rub- 
bed with  a dry  cloth,  or  wafhed  with  a little  warm 
milk  and  water.  Some  caution  indeed  is  neceffary  in 
difcontinuing  the  ufe  of  fuch  a plafter ; this  how- 
ever may  be  fafely  done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  de- 
grees, and  ,at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm 
'leafon  *. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  be- 
fides defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  pectoral  medi- 
cines. Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a foulnefs 
and  debility  of  the  ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages, 
and  all  kinds  of  balfamic  medicines  do  hurt.  The 
Jiomach  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing 
to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  ’ the  latter 
the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpires,  or  draws 

* Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  faft,  while 
others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from  the 
different  kinds  of  pitch  made  ufe  of,  and  likewife  from  the  manner 
of  making  it.  I generally  find  it  anfwer  beft  when  mixed  with  a 
little  becs-wax,  and  fpread  as  cool  as  poffible.  The  clear,  hard, 
tranfparent  pitch  anfwers  the  purpofe  beft, 
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in  his  breath  fully,  but  in  the  former  that  does  not 
happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  cleanf- 
Ing  and  ftrengthening  the  tlomach  ; for  which  purpofe 
gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  me  mofl;  proper. 
Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred  tindbure,  as  it 
is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time  in  the 
dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonluls  twice  a-day,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  necelfary,  to  keep  the  boaj  gently 
open.  People  may  make  this  tindure  themfclves,  by 
infufmg  an  ounce  of  hiera  picra  * in  an  Englilh  pint 
of  white  wine,  letting  it  Hand  a few  days,  and  then 
draining  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the  fto» 
mach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  confiderable 
fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder, 
or  made  into  a tindure  along  with  other  ftoinachic 
bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air  and  proper  exercife ; to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  faponaceous  pill, 
the  paregoric  elixir,  he.  which  are  only  opium  dif- 
guiled,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum,  more  or  leis,  as  circumfiances  re- 
quire, may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough 
is  mofl;  troublefome.  Immerfing  the  feet  and  hands 
in  warm  water  will  often  appeafe  the  violence  of  a 
nervous  cough, 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
firft  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus, 
when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  teething.^  keeping  the 
body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facilb 
tates  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes  the 
gough.  In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a cough, 
fuch  medicines  as  remove  thefe  vermin  will  generally 

f See  Appendlj:,  Ultra  Picra, 
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cure  the  cough  ; as  bitter  purgatfves,  oily  clyflers 
and  fuch  like.  ' ^ 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy,  are 
often  greatly  afiiicled  with  a cough^  which  is  gene- 
rally relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body 
gently  bpen.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food, 
and  to  wear  a loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife  thp  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the' gout  is 
frequently  ulhered  in  by  a very  troublefome  cough, 
which  aftedls  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the 
coming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  re- 
moved by  a paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fhould  there- 
fore be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities  warm, 
drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs 
frequently  in  lukewarm  water. 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  or 
CHIN-COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  affedts  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  imwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercife,  are  moll  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and 
generally  fuffer  moll  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a defcription  of  it  is  unnecelfary.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digeflion,  obflrudts  the  perfpiration,  or  re- 
laxes the  folids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe  j confequently 
its  cure  mull  depend  upon  cleanfmgand  ftrengthening 
the  ftomach,  bracing  the  folids,  and  at  the  fame 
time  promoting  peifpiration  and  the  difi'erent  fecre- 
tions!. 

The  diet  mull  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeflion ; 
for  children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken  broth,  with  other  light  fpoon  meats,  are 
proper  ; but  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may 
be  allowed  fago-gruel,  and  if  the  fever 'be  not  high,  a 
. ..  little 
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little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The 
drink  may  be  hyffop,  or  penny-royal^  tea,  fweeteried 
with  honey  or  iugar- candy,  Imall  wine- whey  ; or  if 
the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometiines  be  allowed  a 
little  negus. 

One  of  the  moll  eftedlual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the 
rhalady,  even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a 
purer  to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome 
meafure  depend  on  the  patient’s,  being  removed 
from  the  place  where  the  infeftion  prevails.  Moll 
of  the  difeafes  of  children  are  infectious;  nor  is 
it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing 
in  one  town  or  village,  when  another,  at  a very 
fmall  diltance,  is  quite  free  from  it.  But  whatever 
be  the  caufe,  we  are  mre  of  the  fa£t.  No  time 
ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the  patient 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught 
the  difeafe,  and,  if  poflible,  into  a more  pure  and 
warm  air  *. 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is 
in  danger  of  being  fuftbcated  by  the  cough,  he  ought, 
to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard 
fiill  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleeding  is 
to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  to  ren- 
der it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be  ne- 
cefi'ary  to  repeat  the  operation;  yet  if  there  are  fymp- 
foms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond  or 
even  a third  bleeding  may  be  requifite.  ' 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptoin 
when  a a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit.- 

This  cleanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 

$ 

* Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe  is 
on  the  decline ; but  there  feems-to  be  no  fulucient  reafon  for  this 
cminion,  as  patientshave  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a change 
or  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  the 
patient  out  daily  in  a carriage.  This  feldom  anfwers  any  good 
purpofe;  but  often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold. 
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cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote 
this  difcharge,  either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha 
or  the  vomiting  julep  recommended  in  the  Apl 
pendix  *. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit.  I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by 
infufmg  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an  Engliffi  pint 
of  boiling  water.  ^ If  this  be  difguifed  with  a few  drops 
of  milk  and  a little  fugav,  they  will  imagine  it  tea, 
and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of 
this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather 
every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When  the  child 
begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  drinking 
any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the  ftomach  will  be 
fufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  In  this 
difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  but 
they  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other  fe- 
cretions,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  accord- 
ing to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fhould  not 
however  be  ftrong  ; gentle  vomits  frequently  repeated 
are  both  Icfs  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial  than 
ftrong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  belt 
medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  pre- 
parations, as  the  fyrup,  tinfture,'  &c.  Of  thefe  a tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are 
farther  advanced,  the  dofe  muft  be  propoi;tionalIy  in- 
creafed,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  defired  effeft. 
Thofe  who  canliot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter  tinc- 
ture, may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes, 
fweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar,  or  honey ; or  a 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difgulfe  the 

* See  Appends,  Vomiting  Julep. 

tafte. 
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taRe.  Mod  children  are  fond  of  fyriips  and  jellies, 
and  feldoin  refufe  even  a difagreeable  medicine  when 

mixed  with  them.  ^ 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pectoral,  and  balia- 

mic  medicines  poffefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure  of 
the  chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plenti- 
fiillv  to  patients  of  every  age  and  conftitution,  with- 
out conlidering  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  mull 
load  the'  ftomach,  hurt  the  digellion,  and  of  courfe 


aggravate  the  diforder 

The  millepedes^  or  wood-lice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thofe 
who  choofe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infefts,  may  infufe 
two  ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englifii  pint  of 
fmall  v/hite  wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards . the 
liquor  may  be  flrained  through  a cloth,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four  times 


a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  necelfary  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a little  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or  feven  drops  of  lau- 
danum, according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  hyflbp  or  penny-royal  tea,  and  re- 
peated occafionally  f. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in. 
North  Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  'is  made  by 
beating  in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  hogs  lard.  With  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may 


* Dr.  DuPLANrL  fays,  he  has  feen  many  good  effedfs  from  th® 
kermes  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently  alle- 
viated even  by  the  firll  dofe.  The  dofe  for  a child  of  one  year  old, 
is  a quarter  of  a grain  diffolved  in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a-day.  For  a child  of  two  years,  the  dofe  is 
half  a grain  ; and  the  quantity  mud  be  thus  increafed  in  proportion 
to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

f Some  recommend  the  extract  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  in  the  hooping-cough  j but  fo  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
obferve,  it  is  no  way  fuperiof  to  opium,  which,  when  properly  ad- 
miniftered,  will  often  lelieve  feme  of  the  moll  troublefome  fymp- 
toms  of  this  diforder. 


be 
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be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  ; but  the  beft  method 
is  to  fpread  it  upon  a rag,  'and  apply  it  in  the  form  of 
plafter.  It  Ihould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morn- 
ing at  lead,  as  the  garlick  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This 
is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both  in  thechin-cough^, 
and  in  mofl  other  coughs  of  an  obftinate  nature.  It 
ought  not  however  to  be  ufed  when  the  patient  is  very 
hot  or  feverifli,  left  it  fliould  increafe  thefe  fymp- 
toms. 

The  feet  fliould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or 
three  days  in  lukewarm  water;  and  a Burgundy- 
pitch  plafter  kept  conftantly  between  the  flioulders. 
But  when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be 
iiecelTary,  inftead  of  it,  to  apply  a bliftering-plafter, 
and  to  keep  the  part  open  for  fome  time  with  ilVue- 
ointment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient 
is  free  from  t a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other 
bitters,  are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  bark 
may  either  be  taken  in  fubflance,  or  in  a decoc- 
tion or  infufion,  as  is  moft  agreeable.  For  a child, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age 
of  thg  patient,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a- 
day.  For  an  adult,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcrupies 
will  be  proper.  Some  give  the  extract  of  the  bark 
with  cantharides  ; but  to  manage  this  requires  a con- 
fiderable  attention.  It  is  more  fafe  to  give  a few 
'grains  of  caftor  along  with  the  bark.  A child 
of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  feven  or  eight 
grains  of  caftor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered 
bark,  for  a dofe.  This  may  be  made  into  a mixture 
with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any  fimple  diftilled  water, 
and  a little  fjrup,  and  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-dav. 

^ As  this  difeafe  is  evidently  fpaftnodic,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  tonic  medicines  will  in  time  be  found  the  moft  proper  for  its 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH, 
AND  OTHER  VISCERA. 

All  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous^ 
and  require  the  mod  fpeedy  alfiflance  ; as  they 
frequently  end  m a fuppuration,  and  fometiines  in  a 
mortification,  which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  flomach 

mav  proceed  from  anj/ of  the  caufes  which  produce 
an  inflammatory  fever  ; as  cold  Jiquor  drank  while 
the  body  is  warm,  obflrufted  perfpiration,  or  the 
fudden  linking  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from 
acrid  and  ftimulating  fubflances  taken  into  the  flo- 
mach ; as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  corrofive  poifons, 
and  fuch  like.  When  the  gout  has  been  repelled 
from  the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or,  improper  ap- 
plications, it  often  occafions  aii  inflammation  of  the 
flomach.  Hard  or  indigeflible  fubflances  taken  into 
the  flomach,  as  bones,  the  flones  of  fruits,  &c.  may 
likewife  have  that  effedl. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  attended  with  a fixed 

pain  and  burning  heat  in  the  flomach ; great  refl- 
leffnefs  and  anxietyi;  a fmall,  quick,  arid  hard  pulfe ; 
vomiting,  or,  at  leafl,  a naufea  and  ficknefs  ; ex- 
ceffive  thirfl ; coldnefs  of  the  extremities  ; difficulty 
of  breathing ; cold  clammy  fweats  ; and  fometimes 
convulfions  and  fainting  fits.  The  flomach  is 
fwelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch.  One  of 
the  mofl  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the  fenfe  of 
pain,  which  the  patient  feels-  upon  taking  any  kind 
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of  food  or  drink,  efpeclally  if  it  be  either  too  hot  or 
too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reltlels,  has  a hiccup,  with  an 
intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

REGIMEN.— All  acrimonious,  heating,  and' 

irritating  food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
The  weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by- 
flanders,  and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits,. 
or  other  cordials ; but  thefe  never  fail  to  increale  the 
difeafe,  and  often  occafion  fudden  death.  The  incli- 
nation to  vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attendants, 
and  make  them  think  a vomit  neceffary  ; but  that  too 
is  almofl  certain  death. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
digedic/n.  It  mud  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
fhould  neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too  hot.  Thin 
gruel  made  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toaded 
bread  didblved  In  boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken 
broth,  are  the  mod  proper.  The  drink  fhould  be 
clear  whey,  barley-water,  water  In  which  toaded 
bread  has  been  boiled,  or  dccodlions  of  emollient  ve- 
getables, as  liquorice  and  marfh-mallow  roots,  farfa- 
parilla,  or  the  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfo- 

lutely  necedary,  and  is  almoll  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obdinate, 
it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times,  nor  mud  the  low  date  of  the  pulfe  deter  us 
from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally  rifes  upon 
bleeding,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  operation 
is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or 
a decoction  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  be- 
neficial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  mud  be  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  domach,  and  removed  as 
they  grow  cool.  They  mud  neither  be  applied  too 

warm. 
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wiirm,  nor  be  fuffered  to  continue  till  they  become 
quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  would  aggra- 
vate  the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  oilght  likewlfe  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poul- 
tices may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  1 he 
warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  tiled,  will  be  of 
great  fervice. 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  boWels, 
an  epirpaftic,  or  bliftering-plafter,  applied  over  the 
part  aflecled,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  Tknow. 
I have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recolledt  one  inflance 
wherein  if  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  fhall  ven- 
ture to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters; 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water- 
gruel  ; and  if  the  patient  is  cofHve  a little  fweet 
oil,  honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clyfters  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while 
they  keep  the  body  open,  and  at  the  fame  time  nou- 
rilh  the  patient,  who  is  often  in  this  difeafe  unablO 
to  retain  any  food  upon  his  flomach.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons  they  mufl;  not  be  neglefted,  as  the  patient’s  life 
may  depend  on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous 
dileafes  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally 
proceeds  from  the  fame  caufos  as  the  inflammation 
of  the  ftomach } to  which  may  be  added  coflivenefs^ 
worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of 
nuts,  drinking  hard,  windy  malt  liquors,  as  (tale  bot- 
tled beer  or  ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  occafioned  by  a rupture,  by  fr.hirrous  tumours 
of  the  inteftines,  or  by  their  oppofite  Tides  grov/ing 
sogether. 
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The  inflammation  of  the  inteflines  is  denomi- 
nated Iliac  pajfion^  Enteritisy  ^c.  according  to  the 
name  of  the  parts  affefted.  The  treatment  how- 
ever is  nearly  the  fame  whatever  part  of  the  intef- 
tinal  canal  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe ; wfe  fliall  there- 
fore omit  thefe  diitinclions,  left  they  fliould  perplex 
the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  dil'eale ; only  the  pain,  if  pofllble,  is  more 
acute,  and  is  fituated  lower..  The  vomiting  is  like- 
wife  more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excre- 
ments, together  with  the  dyfters,  are  dii'charged  by 
the  mouth.  The  patient  is  continually  belching  up 
wind,  and  has  often  an  obftruQion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  fliifts  and  the  vomiting  only  re- 
turns at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  dyfters  pafs 
'downwards,  there  is  ground  for  hope  ^ but  when  the 
dyfters  ?a\Af(sces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient  is  ex- 
ceeding weak,  with  a low  fluttering  pulfe,  a pale 
countenance,  and  a difagreeable  or  ftinking  breath, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confeq.uences  will 
prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black  foetid  ftools,  with 
a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a total  ceflation  of  pain, 
are  figns  of  a mortification  already  begun,  and  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

REGIMEN.— -—The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 
in  general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach.  The  patient  niuft  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding 
cold,  and  all  violent  paflions  of  the  mind.  Ilis  food 
ought  to  be  very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  j 
his  drink  weak  and  diluting ; as  cle^r  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  In  this,  as  well  as  in 

the  inflammation  of  the  lioinach,  is  of  the  greateft 
importance.  It  fhould  be  performed  as  fqon  as  the 
fymptoms  appear,  and  muft  be  repeated  according 
c ta 
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to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe. 

A bliftering-plafter  is  here  likewife  to  be  applied 
immediately  over  the  part  where  the  mofl  violent  pain 
is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels, 
but  even  clyhers  and  purgative  medicines,  which  be- 
fore had  no  effeft,  will  operate  when  the  blilter  be- 
gins to  rile. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyllers  are  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs 
fliould  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm  \Vater ; and 
cloths  dipped  in  k applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 
filled  with  warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles 
filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 
The  clyfters  may  be  made  of  barley-w'ater  or  thin 
gruel  with  fait,  and  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or  frefli 
butter.  Thefe  may  be  adminrfiered  every  two  or 
three  hours,  or  oftencr,  if  the  patient  -continues 
coftive. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyllers  and  fomen- 
tations, recourfe  mull  be  had  to  pretty  flrong  purga- 
tives: but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often 
increafe  their  contraction,  and  by  that  meajis  frullrate 
their  own  intention,  k will  be  necefl'ary  to  join  them 
•with  opiates,  which,  by  allaying  the  pain  and  relaxing 
the  fpafmodic  contractions  of  the  guts,  greatly  aflik 
the  operation  ofi  purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body 
very  well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falts. 
Two  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  difiolved  in  an  Englilh 
pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea-cupful 
of  it  taken  every  half  hour itill  it  operates.  At  the 
lame  time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
daudanum  may, be  given  in  a glafs  of  peppermint  or 
fimple  cinnamon- water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation,  and 
rprevent  the  vomiting,  &c. 
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Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effefl  in  flaying 
the  vomiting,  and  appeafing  the  other  violent  fyinp? 
toms  of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to 
fliarpen  the  patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice 
pf  lemon  j or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  with 
vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  wHl 
flay  on  the  ftomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  muft 
take  purging  pil’s.  I have  generally  found  the  foL 
lowing  anfwpr  very  well : Take.jalap  in  powder,  and 
yitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one 
grain,  Caftile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  nijifs  fit 
for  pills.  '1  hefe  mufl  be  taken  fit  one  dofe,  and  if 
they  do  not  operate  in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be 
repeated. 

If  a ftool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  immerfe  the  patient 
in  warm  water  up  to  the  breaft.  I have  often  feen 
this  fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  The  patient  mufl  continue  in  the  water  as  long 
as  he  can  eaiily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one 
Hiimerfion  has  not  the  defired  effe<ft,  it  may  be  re- 
peated as  foon  as  the  patient’s  flrength  and  fpirits  are 
recruited.  It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  gp  frequently 
into  the  bath,  than  to  continue  too  long  at  a time  ; 
and  it  is  often  necelfary  to  repeat  it  ieveral  times  be- 
fore it  has  the  defired  efTeft. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
pf  procuring  a flool  had  been  tried  to  np  purpofe, 
that  this  was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s 
lower  extrernities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk 
upon  a wet  pavement,  and  dafhing  his  legs  and  thighs 
with  the  cold  water.  This  method,  when  others  fail, 
at  leafl  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with 
fome  danger  j but  a doubtful  femedy  is  better  than 
nope.  , 

In  defperate  gafes  It  is  common  to  give  quick- 
filver.  This  may  be  giyep  to  the  quantity  of  fcveral 
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ounces,  or  even  a pound,  but  fhould  not  exceed 
tliat  *.  When  there  is  reafon  to  fulpeft  a mortifi- 
cation of  the  guts,  this  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
tried.  In  that  cafe  it  cannot  cure  the  patient,  and 
will  only  haflen  his  death.  But  when  the  obftruftion 
is  occafioned  by  any  caufe  that  can  be  removed  by 
force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a proper  medicine,  but 
the  bed  that  can  be  adminillered,  as  it  is  the  fitted 
body  we  know  for  making  its  way  through  the  intef- 
tlnal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
mud  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  intedines 
returned  by  gentle  preffure  with  the  hand.  If  this,, 
with  fomentations  and  clyders,  fhould  not  fucceed, 
recourfe  mud  be  had  to  a furgical  operation,  which 
may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dan- 
gerous difeafe,  mud  take  care  never  to  be  too  long 
without  a dool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have 
had  feveral  pounds  of  hard  dry  faces  taken  out  of 
their  guts.  They  fhould  likewife  beware  of  eating 
too  'freely  of  four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking 
dale  windy  liquors,  he.  I have  known  it  brought 
on  by  living  too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which  are 
feldom  good.  It  likewife  proceeds  frequently  from 
cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  he.  but  efpecially  from 
wet  feet. 


OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding difeafes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method 
of  cure.  It  is  generally  attended  with  codivenefs 

• When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats 
its  own  intention,  as  it  drags  down  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach, 
which  prevents  it  getting  over  the  Pylorus.  In  this  cafe  the  pa- 
tient fhoiild  be  hung  up  by  the  heels,  in  order  that  the  quickfilver 
fliay  be  difeharged  by  his  mouth. 
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and  acute  pain  of  the  bowels ; and  requires  dilutina- 
diet,  evacuations,,  fomentations,  &c.  ^ 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to 
their  caufes,  as  the  f.<^tulent,  the  bilious^  the  hyjierk^ 
the  nervous^  &c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a parti- 
cular method  of  treatment,  vve  fhall  point  out  their 
moil:  general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for 
their  relief. 

The  fi,atulent,  or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indifcreet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard 
digeftion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and 
futh  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  obflructed 
perfpiratiyn,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people,- 
whpfe  digellive  powers  are  weak,  are  molt  liable  to 
this  kipd  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affect  the  flomachor 
inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  flretching  of 
the  affected  part.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling  in  his 
guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difcharge  of  wind, 
either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is  feldom 
confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour  wanders 
from  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another  till  it  finds 
a vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 
greeri  fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  beft  medi- 
cine on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a 
dram  of  brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  pa- 
tient fliould  likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm 
hearth-flone,  or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them;  and 
v/arm  cloths  may  be  applied  to  his  ftomach  and 
bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpice-. 
ries,  or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ven- 
tured upon.  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here 
unlefs  at  the  very  beginning,  before-any  fymptorris 
of  inflammation  appear.  We  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  a colic  occafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent 
food  might  always  be  cyred  by  fpirits  and  warm 
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liquors,  if  they  were  taken  immediately  upon  per- 
ceiving the  firll  uneafmefs ; but  when  the  pain  has 
continued  for  a confiderable  time,  and  there  is  reafon 
to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  already  be- 
gun, all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided  as  poifon,  and 
the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
the  inflammation-  of  the  inteflines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  occafion 
colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I have  gene- 
rally found  the  beft  method  of  cure  for  thefe  was  to 
drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors,  as  water- 
gruel,  finall  poflet,  water  with  toafted  bread  foaked 
in  It,  See. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion 
generally  cure  themfelves  by  occafioning  vomiting 
or  purging.  Thefe  difeharges  are  by  no  means  to 
be  flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
warm  water,  or  weak  poflet.  When  their  violence 
is  over,  the  patient  may  take  a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or 
any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  oft'  the  dregs  of  his 
debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch- 
ing cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  begin- 
ning, by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  In  warm  water, 
and  dririking  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will 
promote  the  perfpiration,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or 
water-gruel,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in 
it. 

Thofe  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  pre- 
vented were  they  careful  to  change  their  clothes 
when  they  get  wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a 
dram,  or  to  drink  fome  warm  liquor  after  eating 
any  kind  of  green  trafh.  We  do  not  mean  to 
recommend  the  pradHce  of  dram  drinking,  but  in 
this  cafe  ardent  fpirits  prove  a real  medicine,  and 
indeed  -the  beft  that  can  be  adminiftered.  A glafs 
of  good  peppermint- water  will  have  nearly  the 
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fame  effeS  as  a glals  of  brandy,  and  in  fome  cafes  is 
rather  to  be  preferred. 

1 he  hihous  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  ^of  the  navel.  I’he  patient  conv- 
plains  of  great  thirft,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He 
vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  biley  which 
being  difcharged,  feems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before. 
As  the  diftemper  advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit 
fometimesincrcafes  fo  as  to  become  almofl  continual, 
and  the  proper  motion  of  the  Intefline!  is  fo  far  per- 
verted, that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  impend- 
ing iliac  paffion. 

if  the  patient  be  young  and  flrong,  and  the  pulfe 
full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after 
which  clyflers  may  be  adminlflered.  Clear  whey  or 
gruel,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  muff  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken  broth, 
with  a little  manna  diffolved  in  it,  or  a flight  deCoftion 
of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  very  proper,  or  any  other 
thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Befides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
ceceffary  to  foment  the  belly  wdth  cloths  dipped  in 
wann  water,  and  if  this  fliould  not  fucceed,  thq  pa- 
tient  muft  be  immerfed  up  to  the  breafl  in  warm 
wnter. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very 
difficult  to  reilrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient 
pray  drink  a decodiion  of  toafted  bread,  or  an  infu- 
/ion  of  garden-mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefe 
not  have  the  defired  effect,  the  faline  draught,  with 
a few  drpps  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 
A fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may  be  fpread  in 
form  of  a cataplafm,  and  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
llomach.  Clyfters,  with  a proper  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  or  liquid  landamim  in  them,  may  lilcewife  be 
frequently  adminiftefed.  . 

Til? 
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The  h^eric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  ' It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  What  the 
patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a greenifli 
colour.  There  is  a great  finking  of  the  fpirits, 
with  dejeftion  of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 

> w'hich  are  the  charadteriftic  fymptoms^ol  this  difor- 
der.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice, 
but  this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  in  a few 
days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  parg- 
Ing,  vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that 
weakens  the  patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be 
avoided.  If  however  the  vomiting  fliould  prove 
violent,  lukewarm  water,  or  fraall  poffet,  may  be 
drank  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  Afterwards  the  pa- 
tient may  take  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty.five  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of  cinnamon-water. 
This  may  be  repeated  every  eight  or  ten  hours  till 
the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewlfe  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea  after  them.  If  afafoetida  fhould  prove 
difagreeable,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  tinfture  of  caftor  in  a cup  of  pennyroyal 
tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of  Peru 
dropped  upon  a bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken  in  its 
ftead.  The  anti-hyfteric  plafter  may  alfo  be  ufed, 
which  has  often  a good  effefl  *. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters 
of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufaifturers  of  w'hite  lead, 
he.  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of 
England,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
leaden  veffels  ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is 
likewife  a frequent  difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
it  is  termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 

* Sec  Ajjpendix,  Anti-hyjlcric  Plstf.tr. 

Na 
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No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an 
end.  I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days 
with  very  little  intermillion,  the  body  all  the  while 
continuing  bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length 
yield,  and  the  patient  recover  It  generally  how- 
ever  leaves  the  patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a 
palfy. 

'i'he  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  pallion,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  guts,  that  we  fliali  not  infill  upon  it.  The 
body  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given  in 
fmall  dofes,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  their  ope- 
ration muft  be  aflilled  by  foft  oily  clyfters,  fomenta- 
tions, &c.  The  caflor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  pro- 
per in  this  difeafe.  It  may  both  be  mixed  with  the 
clyfters  and  given  by  the  mouth  f. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious 
medicine  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  two  drachms  three  times  a-day,  or 
oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  ftrong  rum,  is  likewife 
proper  for  rubbing  the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling, 
or  other  fymptoms  of  the  palfy,  are  felt.  When  the 
tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed 
with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs,  or  of 
rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  muft  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  ufe 
an  infufton  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
difeafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  Bath  w^aters  are  found  to 
be  extremely  proper. 

* As  tl)e  fmoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  tlic  bowd&  will. often 
procure  a ftool  when  all  other  means  have  fallal,  an  apparatus  for 
thib  purpofe  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  furgeori.  It  may  be  pur- 
chafed  at  a fmall  expence,  and  will  be  of  .fcrvlce  in  feveral  otlier 
cafes,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  &c. 

y The  dofe  is  from  one  tablc-fpoonful  to  two  or  three,  if  ne- 
peftary  to  open' the  body, 
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To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  mufli-  flmn  all 
four  fruits,  acids,  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Lhofc 
who  work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bu- 
finefs  fading,  and  their  food  flioiild  be  oily  or  fat. 
They  may  take  a 'glafs  of  fallad  oil,  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum,  every  morning,  but  fliould  .iiever 
take  fpirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  bed  for 
them ; as  fat  broths,  &c.  but  low  living  is  bad. 
They  fhould  frequently  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted 
air ; and  fliould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  coL 
tive.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  it  has  been  found  of  great  ufe,  for  pre- 
venting this  colic,  to  wear  a piece  of  flannel  round 
the  waift,  and  to  drink  an  infufion  of  ginger  by  way 
of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be 
mentioned,  but  too  many  diftinclions  would  tend 
only  to  perplex  the  reader.  Thofq  already  named 
are  the^  moft  material,  and  fhould  indeed  be  at- 
tended to,  as  their  treatment  is  very  different.. 
But  even  perfdns  who  are  not  in  a condition  to 
diftinguifli  very  accurately  in  thefe  matters,  may 
nevertheltfs  be  of  great^  feryice  to  patients  in  colics 
of  every  kind,  by  only  bbferving  the  following  ge- 
neral rules,  wz.  .To  bathe  the  feet  and  legs  in 
warm  water;  to 'apply  bladders  filled  with  warm 
water,  or  cloths  wrung  out  of  it,  to  the  ftomach 
and  bowels;  to  make  the  patient  drink  freely  pf- di- 
luting mucilaginous  liquors ; and  to  give  him  an 
emollient  clyfter  every  two  or  three  hours.  Should 
thefe  not  fucceed,  the  patient  ought  to  be  immerfed 
in  warm  water. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  TFIE  KIDNETS. 

‘'OT:: 

CAUSES. ^This  difeafe  may  proceed  frorri 

any  of  thofe  caufes  wliich  produce  an  inflammatory 

fever. 
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fever.  It  may  Hkewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or 
bruifes  of  the  kidneys ; fmall  ftbnes  or  gravel  lodg- 
ing within  them  ; by  flrong  diuretic  medicines  j as 
fpirits  of  turpentine,  tinfture  of  cantharides,  - &c. 
Violent  motion,  as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpecially 
in  hot  weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  too  for- 
cibly into  the  kidneys,  may  occafion  this  malady. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  lying  too  foft,  too  much 
on  the  back,  involuntary  contradions,  or  fpafms,  in 
the  urinary  veflels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. There  is  a (harp  pain  about 

the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver, and  a ftupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the 
affedted  fide,  The  urine  is  at  firft  clear,  and  after- 
wards of  a reddifh  colour;  but  in  the  word  kind  of 
the  difeafe  it  generally  continues  pale,  is  pafled  with 
difficulty,  and  commonly  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time.  The  patient  feels  great  uneafinefs  when  he 
endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  with 
mod  eafe  on  the  affedled  fide,  and  has  generally  a 
naufea  or  vomiting,  refembling  that  which  happens 
in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe  however  may  be  dldinguiffied  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  paffing  urine  with  which  it  is  con- 
ftantly  attended. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  of  a heating  or 

ftimulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  mud 
be  thin  and  light ; as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with 
mild  vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin 
liquors  mud  be  plentifully  drank  ; as  clear  whey,  or 
balm-tea  fweetened  with  honey,'  decoftions  of 
marffi-mallow  roots,  with  barley  and  liquorice. 
See.  The  patient,  notwithdanding  the  vomiting, 
mud  condantly  keep  fpping  fmall  quantities  of 
thefe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  fo  fafely 
and  certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and  expels 

the  obdruding  caufe,  as  copious  dilution.  The 

j patient 
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patient  muft  be- kept  eafy,  quiet,  ^ and  free  froia 
xold,  as  long  as  any  fyinptoms  of  inflammation 

. 11  r 

^.MEDICINE.— -Bleeding  is  generally  necef. 
fary.,  efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelv^p 
ounces  may  be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a laUi^ 
cet,  and  „if  the  pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours, 
efpecially  if  the  patient  be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins, 
as  a difcharge  from  thefe  will  greatly  relieve  the  pa- 
tient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  mull  be  applied  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  part 
affeded,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the 
bladders  be  filled  with  a decoftion  of  mallows  and 
camomile  flowers,  to  which  a little  faffron  is  added, 
and  mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it 
will  be  ftill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clylters  ought  frequently  to  be  admin*- 
(lered  ; and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little  fait 
and  honey  or  manna  may  be'  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
done  is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel 
or  (lone  is  feparat^.d  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in 
the  Ureter*,  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  foment- 
ations, to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  tvkh  fweet  oil, 
and  to  give  gentle  diuretics  ; as  juniper- w^ater  fweec- 
ened  with  the  fyrup  of  marfli-mallows : a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  w'ith  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  now  and  then  be  put  in 
cup  of  tile  patient’s  drink.  He  ought  likewife  to 
take  exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  if  he  be 
able  to  bear  it. 

* The  Ureters  rue  two  long  and  fmall  canals,  one  on  each  Title, 
'which  carry  the  urine  from  the  bafon  of  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
'der-  They  are  fometimes  obftrii61ed  by  fmall  pieces  of  gravel 
felling  down  from  the  kidneys,  and  lodging  in  them. 
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When  the  difeafe  is  protradted  beyond  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a ftupor 
and  heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of 
chillnefs,  fhivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  ful'pedl  that 
tnacter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  abfcefs 
will’enfiie. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  (hews  that  an  ulcer  is 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be 
careful  to  abflain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  faked  pro- 
vifions ; and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous 
herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young 
animals,  made  with  barley,  and  common  pot  herbs, 
he.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  and  butter-milk 
that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by  fome  reckoned 
a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  an- 
fwer  this  charafter,  however,  it  mufl  be  drank  for 
a confiderable  time.  Purging  chalybeate  waters  have 
likewife  been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This 
medicine  is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  ufed  for 
a confiderable  time,  in  order  to  produce  any  falutary 
effefts. 

■ Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflam- 
mation, or  obftruftions  of  the  kidneys,  muft  abftain 
from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar;  and 
their  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeftion. 
They  ftiould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  and  fliould  not 
lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back. 

I 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the 
kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficuky  of  pafllng  urine, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,  aconftant  inclination  to  go 
to  ftool,  and  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water. 

This 
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This  difeafe  mufl:  be  treated  on  the  fame  princi- 
]ples  as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet 
muft  be  light-  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling 
nature.  Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning, 
and  in  robufl:  conllitutions  it  will  often  be  necelTary  to 
repeat  it.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  fliould  be 
fomented  with  warm  water,  or  a decoction  of  mild 
vegetables ; and  emollient  clylters  ought  frequently 
to  be  adminiftered,  &c. 

The  patient  fhould  abftain  from  every  thing  that  is 
of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  quality,  and  fhould 
live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  ve- 
getables, 

A ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  befides  an  inj^atnmation  of  the  bladder ; as  a 
fwelling  of  the  hasmorrhoidal  veins ; hard  fi^ces 
lodged  in  the  reBwn  ; a Hone  in  the  bladder  ; excre- 
fcences  in  the  urinary  palfagcs,  a pally  of  the  blad- 
der, hyfleric  affections,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires 
a particular  treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under 
our  prefent  confideration.  We  fhall  only  obferve, 
that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gentle  applications  are 
the  fafeft,  as  ftrong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of 
an  irritating  nature,  generally  increafe  the  danger. 
I have  known  fome  perfons  kill  themfelves  by  intro- 
ducing probes  into  the  urinary  palTages,  to  remove,  as 
they  thought,  fomewhat  that  obftrufted  the  difcbarge 
of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a violent  inflammation 
of  the  bladder,  by  ufing  ftrong  diuretics,  as  oil  of 
turpentine,  &c.  for  that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjeCt  to  Inflammation  than  moft 
of  the  other  vifcera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower ; 
hut  when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with 
difficulty  removed,  and  often  ends  in^a  fuppuration  or 
fcirrhus. 
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CAUSES. Befides  the  common  caufes  of  in- 

flammation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  inz. 
exceffive  fatnefs,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver  itfeif,  violent 
fliocks  from  flrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was  before 
unfound,  an  adufl;  or  atrabiliarian  ftate  of  the  blood, 
any  thing,  that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has 
been  greatly  heated,  ftones  obftrudling  the  courfe  of 
the  bile,  drinking  flrong  wines  and  fpirituous  liquors, 
ufmg  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obflinate  hypochondriacal 
affedions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This  dlfeafe  Is  known  by  a 

painful  tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of  weight, 
or  fuliiefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loathing 
of  food,  great  third;,  with  a pale  or  yellowifli  colour 
of  the  Ikin  and  eyes. 

The  J'pnptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to  the 
particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation 
happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  an  inflammation  is  not  fo  much  as  fufpeded  ; but 
'when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the 
liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker,  and 
the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a hic- 
cup, and  a pain  extending  to  the  flioulder,  with  diffi- 
culty of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diflinguilhed  from  the  pleu- 
rlfy  by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated  under  the 
falfe  ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  lying  on  the  left  fid^.  It  may  be  diftin- 
guiflied  from  the  hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  difor- 
ders  by  the  degree  of  fever  with  which  it  is  always 
attended. 

This  difeafe.  If  properly  treated.  Is  feldom  mor- 
tal. A conllant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  ex- 
ceffive  thirfl,  are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a 
fuppuration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  difcharged 
outwardly,  the  danger  is  great.  When  the  fchirrus 
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of  the  liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a 
proper  regimen,  may  neverthelefs  live  a number  of 
years  tolerably  eafy ; but  if  he  indulge  in  animal 
food  and  flrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fchifrus  will  be  con- 
verted into  a cancer^  which  mull  infallibly  prove 
Fatal. 

REGIMEN. — —The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All 
hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  dilut- 
ing liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank  freely. 
The  food  muff  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  be- 

ginning of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  necelfary, 
even  though  the  pulfe  fliould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat 
it.  All  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided ; the 
body  however  mult  be  kept  gently  open.  A decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  with  a little  honey  or  manna,  w'ill 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  The  fide  affefted  mull 
be  fomented  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  foregoing 
difeafes.  Mild  laxative  cly Iters  Ilrould  be  frequently 
adminillered  ; and  if  the  pain  fliould  notwithflanding 
continue  violent,  a blillering  plafter  may  be  applied 
over  the  part  affefted ; or  rather  a plalter^made  of 
gum  ammoniac  and  vinegar  of  fquills. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
have  a very  good  eftedt  here.  For  this  purpofe  half 
a drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the 
patient’s  drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination /to  fweat,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The  only 
thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting 
liquors  drank  about  the  ivarmth  of  the  human  blood. 
Indeed  the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
topical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink  nothing  that 
colder  than  the  blood. 
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If  the  flools  (hould  be  loofe,  and  even  flreaked 
with  blood,  no  means  muft  be  u(ed  to  ftop  them, 
unlefs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient. 
Loofe  ftools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the 
difeafe. 

If  an  abfcefs  or  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  liver, 
all  methods  fliould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and 
difcharge  itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  ap- 
plication of  poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  &c. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes 
away  in  the  urine,  and  fometimes  it  is  difcharged  by 
Ilool,  but  thefe  are  efforts  of  Nature  which  no  means 
can  promote.  When  the  abfcefs  burfts  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen  at  large,  death  muft  enfue ; nor 
will  the  event  be  more  favourable  when  the  abfcefs  is 
opened  by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  liver 
adheres  to  the  peritoneum,  fo  as  to  form  a bag  for 
the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity 

the  abdomen ; in  which  cafe  opening  the  abfcefs 
by  a fufficiently  large  incifion  will  probably  fave  the 
patient’s  life  *. 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  ‘endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  fhould  end  in  a fchirrus,  the  patient  muft 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge 
in  flefli,  fifli,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  feafoned  or 
faked  provifions  \ but  fhould,  for  the  moft  part,  live 
on  mi'd  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle 
exercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter- 
milk. If  he  takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it  fhould  be 
fine  mild  ale,  which  is  lefs  heating  than  wines  or 
fpirits. 

We  fliall  take  no  notice  of  Inflammations  of  the 
other  vifcera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned. 

* 1 know  a gentleman  wlio  has  had  feveral  abfcefles  of  the 
liver  opened,  and  is  now  a ftrotig  and  healthy  man,  though  above 
eighty  years  of  age. 
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The  chief  rule  with  refpedl  to  all  of  them  is,  to  let 
blood,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a 
heating  nature,  to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part 
affefted,  and  to  caufe  the  patient  to  drink  a fufficient 
quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND 'OTHER 

EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS.  - 

?^HE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and  vo- 
miting,  attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and  a 
conftant  defire  to  go  to  ftool.  ft  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  and  is  moft  common  in  autumn.  There  is 
hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this, 
when  proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for  re- 
moving it. 

CAUSES. It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy 

and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; cold ; food  that 
eafily  turns  rancid  or  four  on  the  flomach  ; as  butter, 
bacon,  fweet-meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries, 
and  other  cold  fruits  *.  It  is  fometimes  the  effect  of 
ftrong  acrid  purges  or  vomits,  or  of  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  violent  palTions  or  affections  of  the  mind ; 
as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  generally  preceded  by  a 

cardialgia^  or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  fla- 
tulencies, with  pain  of  the  flomach  and  inteflincs. 
To  thefe  fucc.eed  exceffive  vomiting,  and  purging 

■*  I have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  dif- 
wfe,  and  both  times  it  was  occalioacd  by  eating  rancid  bacoiv 
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of  green,  yellow,  or  blackifh  coloured  bile,  with  a 
diftenfion  of  the  flomach,  and  violent  griping  pains. 
There  is  likewife  a great  thirfl;  with  a very  quick  un^ 
equal  pulfe,  and  often  a fixed  acute  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  navel.  As  the  dileafe  advances,  the 
pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  become  quite  impercep- 
tible, the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped,  and  are 
often  covered  with  a clammy  fweat,  the  urine  is  ob- 
^ Rrudled,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulfions,  are  the 
figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe,  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending 
caufe  Ihould  be  affifted,  by  promoting  the  purging 
and  vomiting.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  rtiuff 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors  ; as  whey,  butter- 
milk, warm  water,  thin  water-gruel,  fmall  poffet, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable  fo  any  of  them,  very 
weak  chicken  broth.  This  Ihould  not  only  be 
drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a 
clyfter  of  it  given  every  hour  in  order  to  promote  the 

purging.  ^ r 

Alter  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a decodlion  of  toafted  oat-bread  may  be 
drank  to  ftop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  Ihould  be 
toafted  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  fpring  water.  If  oat-bread  cannot  be  had, 
wdieat-bread,  or  oat-meal  well  toafted,  may  be  ufed 
in  its  Head.  If  this  does  not  put  a ftop  to  the  vo- 
miting, tw'o  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  julep,  with, 
ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every  hour  till 
it  ceafes. 

'1  he  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  never 
to  be  Hopped  too  foon.  As  long  as  thefe  dif- 
charges  do-  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falu- 
tary,  and  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought 
to  be  promoted*  But  when  the  patient  is  weak- 
ened by  the  evacuations,  which  may  be  known 
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from  the  finking  of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe  muft 
immediately  be  had  to  opiates,  as  recommended 
above ; to  which  may  be  added  llrong  wines,  with 
fpirituous  cinnamon  waters,  and  other  generous^ 
cordials.  Warm  negus,  or  flrong  wine  whey,  will 
likewife  be  neceflary  to  fupport  the  patient’s  fpirits, 
and  promote  the  perfpiration.  His  legs  fhould  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and 
warm  bricks  applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet.  Flan- 
nels wrung  out  of  warm  fpirituous  fomentations 
fliould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe,  it  will  be  neceflary  for  fome  time  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  at 
leafl;  twice  a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient’s 
food  ought  to  be  nourifliing,  but  taken  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  he  fliould  ufe  moderate  exercife.  >As 
the  flomaeh  and  inteftines  are  generally  much  weak- 
ened, an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  other  bitters,  in 
fmall  wine,  fliarpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may 
be  drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feidom  called  in  due  time 
in  this  difeafe,  they' ought  not  to  defpair  of  relieve 
ing  the  patient  even  in  the  mofl;  defperate  circum- 
flances.  Of  this  I lately  faw  a very  ftriking  proof  in 
an  old  man  and  his  Ion,  who  had  been  both  feized 
with  it  about  the  middle  of  the  night.  I did  not 
fee  them  till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much 
more  the  appearance  of  dead  than  of  living  men. 
No  pulfe  could  be  felt ; the  extremities  were  cold  an^l 
rigid,  the  countenance  was  ghaftly,  and  the  flirength 
almoft  quite  exhaulled.  Yet  from  this  deplorable 
condition  they  were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of 
opiates  and  cordial  medicines. 
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OF  A DIARRHCEA,  or  LOOSENESS. 

A LOOSENESS,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a difeafe,  but  mther  as  a falutary  eva- 
cuation. It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  flopped, 
unlefs  when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evidently 
weakens  the  patient.  As  this  however  fometimes 
happens,  we  fhall  point  out  the  mofl  common 
caufes  of  a loofenefs,  with  the  proper  method  of 
treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold, 
or  an  obflrudled  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  li- 
quors, to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to 
take  every  other  method  to  reftore  the  perfpira- 
tion. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  re- 
pletion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits 
jiot  only  cleanfe  the  flomach,  but  promote  all  the 
fecretions,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance 
in  carrying  off  a debauch.  Half  a drachm  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  powder  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 
A day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of 
rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  if  the  loofenefs  continues.  The  patient 
ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of  eafy 
digeflioii,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley- 
water. 

A loofenefs  occafioned  by  the  obflrudion  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding. 
If  that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be 
•fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  ob- 
flrufled.  At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be 
taken  to  reftore  the  ufual  difcharges,  as  not  only 
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the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  but  the  patient’s  life,  may 
depend  on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  (lopped. 
It  is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off  fome 
offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body, 
might  have  fatal  effects.  Children  are  very  liable 
to  this  kind  of  loofenefs,  efpecially  while  teething. 
It  is  however  fo  far  from  being  hurtful  to  them, 
that  fuch  children  generally  get  their  teeth  with 
lead  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  (tools  (hould  at  any 
time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful  of  mag- 
nefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may 
be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  panado,  or  any  other 
food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will  ge- 
nerally correct  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the  griping 
(tools. 

A diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs,  which  proceeds,  from 
violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  muff  be 
treated  with  the  greateft  caution.  Vomits  in  this 
cafe  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe, 
unlefs  they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  (mall  quan- 
tities. Opiates,  and  other  antifpafmodic  medicines, 
are  mod  proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  valerian  or 
penny-royal  tea  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  chearfulnefs,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind  are  here  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance. f 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifon- 
ous  fubdances  taken  into  the  domach,  the  patient 
mud  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with 
oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging. 
Afterwards,  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpe  t that  the 
bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary.  Small 
dofes  of  laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken  to  remove 
their  irritation;. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities, 
occafions  a loofenefr,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
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gentle  clofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives. 
The  gouty  matter  is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards 
the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms, 
&c.  I’he  perfpiration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
promoted  by  warm  diluting  liquors ; as  wine-whey 
with  fpii  its  of  hartfliorn,  or  a few  drops  of  liquid  lau- 
danunij  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which 
may  be  known  from  the  lliminefs  of  the  (tools, 
mixed  with  pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medi- 
cines muft  be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  ver- 
min, as  the  powder  of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb  and 
calomel.  Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone,  or 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  rhubarb  infufed,  will  be  pro- 
per to  flrengthen  the  bowels,  and  prevent  the  new 
generation  of  worms. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad 
water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  gene- 
rally proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  ihjs  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from 
the  ufe  of  unwholefome  water,  it  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it 
may  be  correded  by  mixing  with  it  quick  lime,  chalky, 
or  the  like. 

In  people  whofe  flomachs  are  w^eak,  violent  exer- 
clfe  immediately  after  eating  will  occafion  a loofe- 
nefs. Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will 
be  proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to  life 
fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  flrengthen  the 
ftomach,  as  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter 
and  aflringent  ingredients,  in  white  wine.  Such  per- 
fons  ought  likewife  to  take  frequently  a glafs  or  two 
of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when 
it  is  found  necelfary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to 
>confifl;  of  rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with 
cinnamon ; rice-jelly,  fago  with  red  port ; and 
the  lighter  forts  of  flefli*nieat  roafted.  The  dnnk 

may 
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may  be  thin  water^gruel,-  rice-water,  or  weak  broth 
made  from  lean  veal,  or  with  a fheep’s  head,  as  be- 
ing more  gelatinous  than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken- 
broth. 

Perfons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,^  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to 
frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  fliould  live  tern-, 
perately,  avoiding^  crude  fuinmer  fruits,  all  un- 
wholefome  foods,  and  meats  of  hard  digeftion.  Ihey 
ought  likewife  to  beware  of  cold,  moilture,  or 
whatever  may  obftruft  the  perfpiration,  and  fhould 
wear  flannel  next  the  fkin.  All  violent  paffions,  as 
fear,  anger,  &c.  are  likewife  carefully  to  be  guarded 
pgainft, 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as 
excefs  in  eating  and  drinking  ; foulnefs  of  the  flo- 
mach ; the  acrimony  of  the  aliments ; a tranflation 
of  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the 
erifipelas,  or  other  difeafes,  to  the  fiomach.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  a loofenefs  having  been 
too  fuddenly  flopped  *,  from  the  floppage  of  any 
euflomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles,  the 
Vienfes^  he.  from  a weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  the 
colic,  the  iliac  paflion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gra- 
vel, worms;  or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into 
the  flomach.  It  is  an  iifual  fymptom  of  injuries 
done  to  the  brain ; as  contufions,  compreflions,  he. 
It  is  likewife  a fymptom  of  wounds  or  inflamma- 
tions of  the  diaphragm,  inteflines,  fpleen,  liver, 
kidneys,  he. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  mo- 
tions, as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a car- 
riage, he.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  vio- 
lent paflions,  or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  or  difagree- 
able  objects,  efpecially  of  fuch  things  as  have  for- 
merly 
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merly  produced  vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach ; 
in  this  cafe,  what  the  patient  vomits  is  generally 
of  a yellow  or  greenilh  colour,  and  has  a bitter 
tafte.  Perfons  who  are  fubjecl  to  nervous  affec- 
tions are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  violent  fits  of 
vomiting.  Laflly,  vomiting  is  a common  fymp- 
tom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  generally  comes 
on  about  two  weeks  after  the  ftoppage  of  the 
mcnfes^  and  continues  during  the  firft  three  or  four 
months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or 
indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafc, 
but  as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to 
be  promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin 
gruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a ftop  to  the  vomiting,  a 
dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off 
with  weak  camomile-fea. 

When  the  retroceflion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obftruc- 
tion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all 
means  muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  thefe  difcharges;  or, 
if  that  cannot  be  effefled,  their  place  muft  be  fupplied 
by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extre- 
mities in  warm  water,  opening  iffues,  fetons,  perpe- 
tual blifters.  See. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effedt  of  pregnancy  it 
may  generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keep- 
ing the  body  gently  open.  The  bleeding  however 
ought  to  be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the 
purgatives  fiiould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs, 
ftewed  prunes,  manna,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  wo- 
men are  moft  apt  to  vomit  in  the  morning  imme- 
diately after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is  owing 
partly  to  the  change  of  pofture,  but  more  to  the 
emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It  may  generally  be 
prevented  by  taking  a diftr  of  coffee,  tea,  or  fome 
light  breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women  who  are  af- 
flicted with  vomiting  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both  in 
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body  and  mind.  They  fhould  neither  allow  their  j 

ftomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor  Ihould  they  eat  j 

much  at  once.  Cold  water  is  a very  proper  drink  ] 

in  this  cafe  ; if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a little  brandy 
may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  i 

perfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of  cinnamon-water,  I 

with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or  oranges,  may  be  ‘ 

taken.  \ 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  llo-  ^ 

mach,  bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark  'i 

infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  j 

as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  i] 

medicine  in  this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo 
a good  medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  jt 

fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a 
glafs  of  wdne  or  water.  Plabitual  vomitings  are  fome- 
tlmes  alleviated  by  making  oyfters  a principal  part  of  ' 

diet. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  In  the 
ftomach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  belt  | 

medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a difti  of  tea  or  a 
little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceifary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  palTions,  or 
affeftions  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  muft  be  care-  j' 

fully  avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are  exceed-  I 

Ingly  dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  j 

be  kept  perfeftly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind  i 

foothed,  and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordial,  as  negus, 
or  a little  brandy  and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  ' 
laudanum  may  pccafionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  afFeflions  j 

of  the  ftomach,  mufk,  caftor,  and  other,  antifpafmo-  | 

die  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and  aromatic  plaf-  j 

ters  have  likewife  a good  efteff.  The  ftomach-plafter  i 

of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  may  be  ' 

5 applied 
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applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftoriiach,  or  a plaflier  of" 
iberiacay  which  will  anfwer  rather  better.  Aromatic 
medicines  may  likewife  be  taken  inwardly*  as  cinna- 
mon or  mint-tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in  it,  he* 
The  region  of  the  Ifomach  may  be  rubbed  with  Eether* 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  flrong  brandy,  or 
other  fpirits.  The  belly  fliould  be  fomented  with 
warm  water,  or  the  patient  immerfed  up  to  the  breafk 
in  a warm  bath. 

I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in 
the  aft  of  elfervefcence,  of  fingular  ufe  in  flopping 
a vomiting,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe 
may  be  prepared  by  diflblving  a drachm  of  the  fait  of 
tartar,  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  frefli  lemon-^juice, 
and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  the 
fame  quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a little 
white  fugar.  This  draught  mull  be  fwallowed  beforef 
the  elfervefcence  is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  vio- 
lent. A violent  vomiting  has  fometimes  been  flop- 
ped by  cupping,  or  applying  leeches,  on  the  region 
of  the  flomach  after'all  other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  leafl  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomit- 
ing again,  even  after /it  has  been  flopped,  the  patient 
mufl  avoid  all  manner  of  aftion.  The  diet  mufl  be 
fo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  flomach,  and  no- 
thing fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digeflion.  We 
do  not  however  mean  that  the  patient  fliould  live  en- 
tirely upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  lits 
eafier  on  the  flomach  than  liquids. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 


OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER 

disorders  of  the  kidneys 

AND  BLADDER. 


'Y^HE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceffive  difcharge 
^ of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  among 
young  people  ; but  often  attacks ' perfons  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the  more  vio- 
lent employments,  or  have  been  hard  drinkers  in  their 
youth. 

CAUSES. — A diabetes  is  often  the  confequence  of 
acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where  the  patient 
has  fuft'ered  by  exceflive  evacuations ; it  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long  journies 
upon  a hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens, 
running,  &c.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  hard  drink- 
ing, or  the  life  of  ftrong  ftim.ulating  diuretic  medi- 
cines, as  tinfture  of  cantharides,  fpirits  of  turpentine, 
,and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the  effetl  of  drinking  too 
great  quantities  of  mineral  waters.  Many  imagine 
that  thefe  -will  do  them  no  fervice  unlefs  they  be 
drank  in  great  quantities,  by  which  miftake  it'^f- 
ten  happens  that  they  occalion  worfe  difeafes  than 
thofe  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In.  a word,  this 
difeafe  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity 
of  the  organs  which  fecrete  the  urine,  from  fome- 
thing  that  ftimulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from 
a thin  diflblved  (late  of  the  blood,  which  makes  too 
great  a quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  paf- 
fages. 


SYMPTOMS. — In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally 
exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the 

patient 
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patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetifh  tafie^ 
and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has  a continual 
thirfh,  with  fome  degree  of 'fever ; his  mouth  is  dry, 
and  he  fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpittle.  The  ftrength 
fails,  the  appetite  decays,  and  the  flefh  wades  away 
till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  Ikin  and  bone.  There  is 
a heat  of  the  bowels  •,  and  frequently  the  loins,  tef- 
ticles,  and  feet  are  Iwelled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
ning ; but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  be- 
comes very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old 
people,  a perfed  cure  is  not  to  be  expeded. 

REGIMEN. — Every  thing  that  ftimulates  the 
urinary  paffages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  miift 
be  avoided.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  ffiould  live 
chiefly  on  folid  food.  His  third  may  be  quenched 
with  acids ; . as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar. 
The  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  falop, 
with  milk,  are  the  mod  proper  food.  Of  animal 
fubdances,  flielbfifli  are  to  be  preferred ; as  oyders, 
crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Bridol-water.  When  that  can- 
not be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due  propor- 
tion of  oak  bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be*  ufed. 
The  white  decodion  *,  with  ifinglafs  diffolved  in  it, 
is  likewife  a very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it 
ffi#uld  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  Hefhould 
lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  matrafs.  Nothing  hurts  the 
kidneys  more  than  lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  air, 
the  ufe  of  the  flelh-brufli,  and  every  thing  that  pro- 
motes perfpiration,  is  of  fervice.  For  this  reafon,  the 
patient  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  (kin.  A large 
drengthening-plader  may  be  applied  to  the  back  ; or, 
what  will  anfwer  better,  a great  part  of  the  body  may- 
be wrapped  in  plader. 

* See  Appendix,  White  Vecxiioiu 
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MEDICINE.— Gentle  purges, _ if  the  parent  be 
not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,^  have  a good 
eftedd.  They  may  coniift  of  rhubarb,  with  cardamum 
feeds,  or  any  other  fpiceries,  infufed  in  wine,  and  may 
be  taken  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open. 

The  patient  mull;  next  have  recourfe  to  aflrin- 
gents  and  corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  pow- 
der mtide  of  equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  infpif- 
fated  juice,  commonly  called  JaponlcUy  may  be 

taken  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it.  The  allum  mufl  11^11:  be  melted  in 
a crucible ; afterwards  they  may  both  be  pounded 
' together.  Along  with  every  dofe  of  this  powder 
the  patient  may  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tin£l,ure  of 
rofes 

If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  In 
fubftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
allum-whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Englilh  quarts 
of  milk  over  a flow'  fire,  with  three  drachms  of  allum, 
' till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of.  fervice  In  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  w'ell.  Thty  take  off  fpafm  and  irri- 
tation, and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  force  of  the 
circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  oj: 
four  times  a-day. 

The  befl;  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  may  be 
taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times  a-day. 
The  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious  and  lefs 
difagreeable,  if'  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid 
elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  eacli  dofe.  Such  as  can- 
not rake  the  bark  in  fubftance  may  ufe  the  decoflion, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharp- 
ened  as  above. 

* See  Appendix,  TwElure  of  Rofes.  , 

Y ' There 
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There  is  a dlfeafe  incident  to  many  people  in 
the  decline  of  life,  called  an  INCONTINENCl' 
of  Urine.  But  this  is  very  different  from  a dia- 
betes, as  the  water  paffes  off' involuntarily  by  drops, 
and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity.  This 
difeafe  is  rather  troubleforne  than  dangerous.  Ic 
is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the  fphincler  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  often  the  eft'ed  of  a palfy.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occaiioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  See.  Some- 
times it  is  the  eft'edt  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  a long  ufe  of  ffrong  diuretics, 
or  of  ffimulating  medicines  injedled  into  the  blad- 
der. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  affrin- 
gent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned  above ; but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  feen  it  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe, 
a piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  ap- 
plied in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from 
galling  and  excoriating  the  parts  *. 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fuppreffion  of 
urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys  or  bladder ; fmall  (tones  or 
gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  paffages,  hard  f(zces  lying 
in  the  redum,  pregnancy,  a fpafni  or  contraftion  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder 
itfell,  afwellihg  of  the  hasmorrhoidal  veins,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to 
remove  the  ob(tru6ting  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the 
urine  ; but  as  this  inffrument  can  only  be  managed 
with  fafety  by  perfons  (killed  in  furgery,  we  dial  I 

* A bottle  made  of  the  India  rubber,  and  properly  applied,  an- 
fwers  this  purpofe  bell. 

I fay 
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fay  nothing  further  of  its  ufe.  A bougee  may  be  ufed 
by  any  cautious  hand,  and  will  often  fucceed  better 
than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend  in  all  obftruftions 
©f  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as 
far  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  is  neceflary, 
efpecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  inflam- 
mation. Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates  the  fe- 
ver, by  leflening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but,  by 
relaxing  the  folids,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or  flrift- 
ture  upon  the  veflels,  which  occafioned  the  obftrudl- 
tion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mull  be  ufed. 
Thefe  may  either  confifl:  of  warm  water  alone,  dr 
of  decocHons  of  mild  vegetables ; as  mallows,  ca- 
momile-flowers, &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may 
either  be  applied  to  the  part  affedled,  or  a large 
bladder  filled  with  the  decodion  may  be  kept  con- 
tinually upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs  themfclveS 
into  a flannel  bag,  and  apply  them  to  the  part,' 
which  is  far  from  being  a bad  method.  Thefe 
continue  longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the 
decodion,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the  part  equally 
moifl. 

In  all  obftrudions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to 
be  kept  open.  This  is  not  however  to  be  at- 
tempted by  flrong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters,  or  gentle  infufions  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyf- 
ters  in  this  cafe  not  only  open  the  body,  but  anfvver 
thepurpofeof  an  internal  fom.entation,  and  greatly 
affifl:  in  removing  the  fpafras  of  the  bladder  and  parts 
adjacent. 

^ The  food  muO:  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. 1 he  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decodions 
and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marlh* 
mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  A tea-fpoonful 

of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a drachm  of  Callile 
foap,  may  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient’s  drinks 
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and,  if  there  be  no  inflammation,  he  may  drink  fmall 
gill -punch. 

PerfonS  fubjedl  to  a fuppreffion  of  urine  ought 
to  live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fliould  be  light, 
and  their  liquor  diluting.  They  fliould  avoid  all 
acids  and  auftere  wines,  fliould  take  fulflcient  exer- 
cife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  fludy  and  fedentary  occu- 
pations. ' 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  fmall  ftones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or 
difeharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to 
be  afiiitted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  floneg 
happens  to  make  a lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  fome 
time,  it  accumulates  frelh  matter,  and  at  length  be- 
comes tooJarge  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  the  ftone. 

CAUSES. — The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be  occa- 
fionediby  high  living  ; the  ufe  of  ftrong  aftringent 
wines  ; a fedentary  life ; lying  too  hot,  feft,  or  too 
much  on  the  back  ; the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  or  ftony  particles ; aliments  of  an 
aftringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  an  hereditary  difpofition.  Perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  af- 
flided  with  the  gout  or  rheumatifm,  are  moft  liable 
to  it. 

SYMPTOMS. — Small  ftones  or  gravel  in  the 
kidneys  occafion  pain  in  the  loins,  ficknefs,  vo- 
miting, and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the 
ftone  defeends  into  the  ureter^  and  is  too  large  to 
pafs  along  with  e^fe,  all  the  above  fymptoms  are 
increafed  ; the  pain  extends  towards  the  bladder; 
the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  alFeded  fide  are  benumbed ; 
the  teflicles  are  drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is  ob- 
ftruded. 

A ftone 
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A flone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water  ; 
from  the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  Hopping 
fuddenly  when  it  was  running  in  a full  ftream  ; by  a 
violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  mo- 
tion, efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  on 
a rough  road ; from  a white,  thick,  copious 
Hinking  mucous  fediment  in  the  urine ; from  an 
itching  in  the  top  of  the  penis ; from  bloody  urine  ; 
from  an  inclination  to  go  to  ilool  during  the  dif- 
charge  of  urine ; from  the  patient’s  palling  his  urine 
more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  ereft  poHure  ; 
from  a kind  of  convulfive  motion  occafioned  by  - 
the  lliarp  pain  in  difcharging  the  laft  drops  of  the 
urine  ; and  laltly,  from  founding  or  fearching  with  the 
catheter. 

REGIMEN. — Perfons  affli6fed  with  the  gravel  or 
Hone  Ihould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heat- 
ing nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their 
diet  ought  chiefly  to  confift  of  fuch  things  as  tend 
to  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  and  to  keep 
the  body  open.  Artichokes,  afparagus,  fpinnage, 
lettuce,  parlley,  fuccory,  • purflane,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, carrots,  and  radilhes,  may  be  fafely  eaten. 
Onions,  leeks,  and  celtery  are,  in  this  cafe,  reckon- 
ed medicinal.  The  moll  proper  drinks  are  whey, 
butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barley-w’ater  ; decoc- 
tions or  infufions  of  the  roots  of  marlh-malLows, 
parlley,  liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous 
vegetables,  as  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c. 

If  the  patient  has  been  accullomed  to  generous 
liquors,  he  may  drink  gin  and  water  nc,t  too 
llrong. 

Gentle  exercife  is  proper ; but  violent  motion 
is  apt  to  occalion  bloody  urine.  We  would  there- 
fore advife  that  it  lliould  be  taken  in  moderation. 
Perfons  afllicled  with  the  gravel  often  pals  a great 
number  of  Hones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
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carriage  ; but  thofe  who  have  a ftone  in  the  bladder 
are  feldoin  able  to  bear  thefe  k;nds  of  exerdfe. 
Where  there  is  a hereditary  tendency  to  this  difeale, 
a fedentary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were 
people  careful,  upon  the  firft  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to 
obferve  a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  fuf- 
ficient  exercjfe,  it  might  often  be  carried  off,  or  at 
lead  prevented  from  increafing;  but  if  the  fame  courfe 
which  occafioned  the  difeafe  is  perfifted  in,  it  muff  be 
aggravated. 

MEDICINE. — In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 
gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a done 
flicking  in  the  mrfcr  or  fome  part  o-f  the  urinary 
paffages,  the  patient  muff  be  bled,  warm  fomenta^ 
tions  fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  part  affeded, 
emollient  clyfters  adminifterpd,  and  diluting  mucila- 
ginous liquors  drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of  this 
cafe  has  been  fully  pointed  out  under  the  articles, 
infiammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder ^ to  which  we 
refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjed  to  fre- 
quent fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  ftone 
in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three 
hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Engliflr  pint  of  oyfter  or 
cocklerfhell  lime-water. . The  dodor  very  juflly  ob- 
ferves,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmall 
to  have  any  fenfible  effed  in  diffolving  a ftone  in 
the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very  probably  prevent  its 
growth. 

When  a ftone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Doc- 
tor recommends  Alicant  fdap,  and  oyfter  or  ccc- 
kle-ftiell  lime-water  *,  to  be  taken  in  the  following 
manner  : The  patient  muff  fwallow  every  day,  in 
any  form  that  is  leaft  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the 
internal  part  of  Alicant  loap,  and  drink  three  or 
four  English  pints  of  oyfter  or  cockle-ftiell  lime-i 
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* See  Append^,  Lime-ivat^r, 
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water:  the  foap  is  to  be  divided  into  three  doles; 
the  larc;eft  to  be  taken  fading  in  the  morning  early  , 
the  fecond  at  noon;  and  the  third  at  feven  in  the 
evening ; drinking  above  each  dofe  a large  draught 
of  the  lime-water  ; the  remaind-er  of  which  he 
take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  indead  01 
other  liquors. 

The  patient  flrould  begin  with  a frhaller  quantity 
of  the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned 
above  ; at  fird  an  Englidi  pint  of  the  formei,  and 
three  drachms  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  daily. 
This  quantity,  however,  he  may  increafe  by  de- 
grees, and  ought  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
medicines,  efpecially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of 
his  complaints,  for  feveral  months ; nay,  if  the 
done  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  likewife  be 
proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely  pained, ^ not 
only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime-water  in  fmall 
quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond  or  third  lime- 
water  indead  of  the  fird.  However,  after  he  has 
been  for  fome  time  accudomed  to  thefe  medicines, 
he  may  not  only  take  the  fird'  water,  but  if  he  finds 
he  can  eafily  bear  it,  heighten  its  diflblving  power 
itill  more  by  pouring  it  a fecond  time  on  frefh  cal- 
cined fhells. 

The  caudic  alkali,  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine 
chiefly  in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  done.  It  is  of  a 
very  acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in 
fome  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor;  as  veal-broth, 
new  milk,  linfeed-tea,  a folution  of  gum-arabic,  or  a 
decoflion  of  marfh-mallow  roots.  The  patient  mud 
begin  with  fmall  dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty 
drops,  and  increafe  by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  domach 
can  bear  it  *. 

* The  cauRic  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixin-g  two  parts  of 
quick-lime  with  one  of  pot-afhes,  and  fuffering  them  to  lland  till 
tlie  lixivium  be  formed,  which  mull  be  carefully  filterated  before  it 
be  ufed.  If  the  folution  does  not  happen  readily,  a fmall  quantity 
of  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
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Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the 
mofl  powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been 
difcovered  for  the  (tone ; yet  there  are  fome  things 
of  a more  fimple  nature,  which  in  certain  cafes 
are  found  to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  deferve  a 
' trial.  An  infufion  of  the  feeds  of  daucus  fyhejlris,  or 
wild  carrot,  fweetened  with  honey,  has  been  found 
to  give  confiderable  eafe  in  cafes  where  the  ftomach 
could  not  bear  any  thing  of.  an  acrid  nature.  A 
decofHon  of  raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and 
evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces, 
with  ten  drops  of  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  has  likewife 
been  found  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  large 
quantities  of  earthy  matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  like- 
wife found  to  be  of  confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be 
taken  in  gruel,  or  in  any  other  form  that  is  more 
agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fhall  mention 
is  the  uva  urft  . It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late 
both  for  the  gravel  and  ftone.  It  feems  however  to 
be  in  all  refpefts  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water; 
but  it  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and ‘has  frequently,  to  my 
knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  ge- 
nerally taken  in  powder  from  half  a drachm  to  a whole 
drachm,  tWo  or  three  times  a-day.  It  may  however 
be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  (even  or  eight  drachms 
a-day,  with  great  fafety  and  good  effect; 
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SPONTANEOUS  or  involuntary  difcharges  of 
blood  olten  happen  from  various  parts,  of  the 
body.  Thefe  however  are  fo  far  from  being  al- 
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ways  dangerous,  that  they  often  prove  falutary. 
When  fuch  difcharges  are  critical,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be 
flopped.  Nor  indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  tim6  to  flop 
them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the 
patient’s  life.  Mofl  people,  afraid  of  the  fmallefl 
difeharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  im- 
mediately to  the  ufe  of  flyptic  and  aflringent  medi- 
cines, by  which  means  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  fome  other  fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned,  which,  had 
the  difeharge  been  allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been 
prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever'part 
of  the  body  they  proceed,  mufl  not  be  flopped. 
They  are  always  the  eft'erts  of  Nature  to  relieve 
herfelf ; and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confe- 
quence  of  obflrufting  them.  It  may  indeed  be  fome- 
times  neceffary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  dif- 
charges ; but  even  this  requires  the  greatefl;  caution. 
Inflances  might  be  given  where  the  floppii'.g  of  a fmall 
periodical  flux  of  blood,,  from  one  of  the  fingers,  has 
proved  fatal  to  the  health. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe 
is  very  common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced 
in  years  are  more  liable  to  hcCmoptoe,  or  difeharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of 
life,  hsemorrhoidal  fluxes  are  mofl  common  ; and  in 
the  decline  of  life,  difcharges  df  blood  from  the 
urinary  palTages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from 
yery  different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes. 
Sometimes  they  are  owing  to  a particular  conllruc- 
tion  of  the  body,  as  a fanguine  temperament,  a 
laxity  of  the  velfels,  a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At 
other  times  they  proceed  from  a determination  of 
the  blood  towards  one  particular  part,  as  the  head, 
the  hsemorrhoidal  veins,  kc.  They  may  likewife 
proceed  from  an  inflammatory  difpoficioii  of  the 
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Wood,  in  which  cafe  there  Is  generally  fome  degree  of 
fever:  this  lilcewife  happens  when  the  flux  is  occa- 
ironed  by  an  ohftruifted  perfpiration,  or  a ftriSure 
upon  the  fkin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of 
the  fyflem. 

But  a dlffolved  flate  of  the  blood  will  Hkewife 
cccafion  hEcmorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the 
dyfentery,  the  fcurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c. 
there  are  often  very  great  difcharges  of  blood  from 
different  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be 
brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines,  which 
tend  to  diflblve  the  blood,  as  cantbarides,  the  volatiTe 
alkaline  ialts,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating 
quality  may  likewife  occafion  haemorrhages ; as  alfo 
iirong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that  greatly 
ftimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  paffions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will 
likewife  have  this  effect.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  and  1 have  known  them  fometimes  occa- 
fion an  haemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of 
the  body,  by  overftraiiiing  or  hurting  the  vefl'cls,  may 
have  the  fame  effect,  efpecially  when  the  body  is  long 
kept  in  an  unnatural  pofture,  as  hanging  the  head 
very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  mufl  be  adapted  tq 
its  caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood, 
or  a tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle 
purges  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceffary.  It 
will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe 
td  live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all 
ftrong  liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or 
ftimulating  quality.  The  body  fliould  be  kept  cool, 
and  the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  hsemorrhage  is  oxvlng  to  a putrid  or 
diffolved  flatg  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to 
live  chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vege- 
tables of  a nourlfliing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c. 
His  drink  may  be  wine  diluted  with  water,  and 
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fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits 
of  vitriol.  The  beft  medicine  in  this  cafe  is  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  which  may  be  taken  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effeft  of  acrid  Tood, 
or  of  lirong  flimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be 
effefted  by  foft  and  »nucilaginous  diet.  The  patient 
may  likewife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a nut- 
meg of  Locatelli’s  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of 
fpermaceti. 

When  an  obfl:ru(9:ed  perfpiration,  or  a flridure 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyflem,  is  the  caufe  of  an 
haemorrhage,  it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm 
diluting  Kquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities 
in  warm  water,  &c. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by 
fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flufliing  in  the  • 
face,  pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs  in 
the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of  the 
noflrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  difeharge 
Is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head- 
ach,  a phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers, 
where  there  is  a great  determination  of  blood  to- 
wards the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  is 
likewife  beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and 
fplecn,  and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatlfm.  In 
all  difeafes  where  bleeding  is  neceffary,  a fponta- 
neous  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  of  much 
more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  a 
lancet. 

In  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flopped 
©r  not.  It  is  a common  pradlice  to  flop  the  bleed- 
ing; without  confidering  whether  it  be  a difeafe.  or 
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the  cure  of  a difeafe.  This  condudl  proceeds  from 
fear ; but  it  has  often  bad,  and  fometiines  fatal  con- 
fequeiices. 

When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens 
in  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary;  and  therefore  it 
Ihould  be  fuffered  to  go  on,  at  h,aft  as  long  as  the  pa- 
tient is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfect  health, 
who  are  lull  ol  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly 
{lopped,  efpecially  if  the  lymptoms  of  plethora, 
mentioned  above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe 
it  cannot  be  Hopped  without  rilking  the  patient’s 
life. 

In  fine,  wdienever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves 
any  bad  fyrnptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as 
to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be 
flopped.  But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  con- 
tinues till  the  pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extremities 
begin  to  grow  cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  com- 
plains of  being  fick  or  faint,  it  inufl  immediately  be 
flopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fliould  be  fet  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his 
legs  immerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new 
milk.  His  hands  ought  likewiie  to  be  put  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little 
tighter  than  ufual.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the 
arms,  about  the  place  where  they  are  ui'ually  made 
for  bleeding,  and  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  tight- 
nefs.  Thtfe  mufl  be  gradually  flackened  as  the  blood 
begins  to  flop,  and  removed  entirely  as  foon  as  it 
gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the . noflrils  will  flop 
the  bleeding:-  When  this  does  not  fticceed,  doffils 
of  lint  dipped  in  flrong  fpirits  of  wme  may  be 
put  up  the  noflrils,  or  if  that-  cannot  be  had,  they 
may  be  dipped  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diflblvecl 
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in  water  may  likewife  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a 
tent  dipped  in  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may 
be  rolled  in  a powder  made  of  ecjual  parts  of  white 
I'ugar,  burnt  allum,  and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the 
noflril  from  whence  the  blood  iffues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as 
they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not  how- 
ever be  amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of 
Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna,  dif- 
folved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  Ihis  ^ 
may  be  taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated,  if  it  docs 
not  operate  in  a few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
nitre  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  cold  water  and  vine- 
gar every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

If  a (tronger  medicine  be  neceflary,  a tea-cupful  of 
the  tinfture  of  rofes,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour. 
When  thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may 
drink  water,  with  a little  common  fait  in  it,  or  equal 
parts  of  water  and  vinegar  *. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe.  I, 
have  not  knowm  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  outwardly, 
it  continues  inw'ardly.  This  is  very  troublefome,  and 
requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to 
be  fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he  falls 
afleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofing  a great 
quantity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffocation  from 
the  blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paffages  may  be 
flopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  noflrils,  and  bring- 
ing them  our  at  the  mouth,  then  faflening  pieces  of 
fponge,  or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremil 
ties;  afterwards  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them/ 
on  the  outfide  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tightnefs. 

* From  ten  to  twenty  drops  6f  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  a little 
water  ^iven  frequently,  feldom  fails  to  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe, 
or  from  any  ether  part.  * 
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After  the  bleeding  Is  flopped  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poffible.  He  fhould  not 
pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  dotted 
blood,  till  they^  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and 
fliould  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Thofe  who  aie  alfedled  with  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm 
water,  and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They 
ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to 
keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  ereft  poflure  as  pof- 
fible,  and  never  to  view  any  objefl  obliquely.  If 
they  have  too  much  blood,  a vegetable  diet,  with 
now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  is  the  fafeft  way  to 
leffen  it.  ^ 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  dif- 
folved  flate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  fhould  be  rich  and 
nourifliing  j as  flrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago-gruel 
with  wine  and  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken  and  perfifled 
in  for  a confiderable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND 

PILES. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  hasmorrhoidal 
veffels  is  called  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the  veffels 
only  fwell,  and  difeharge  no  blood,  but  arc  exceed- 
ing painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  blind  piles.  ‘ 

Perfons  of  a loofe  fpongy  fibre,  of  a bulky  fize, 
who  live  high,  and  lead  a fedentary,  inaflive  life,  are 
moft  fubjecl  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  an 
hereditary  difpofition.  Where  this  h the  cafe,  it 
attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  acci- 
dental. Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  a fanguine,  plethoric,  or  a fcorbutie 
habit,  or  of  a melancholy  difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of 
blood,  by  flrong  aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food, 
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(prinking  great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the^  ne- 
glect of  bleeding,  or  other  cuftomary  evacuations, 
much  riding,  great  coftivenefs,  or  any  thing  that 
pccafions  hard  or  difficult  ftools.  Anger,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paffions,  will  likewife  occafion  the 
piles.  I have  often  known  them  brought  on  by 
fitting  on  the  damp  ground.  A pair  of  thin  breeches 
will  excite  the  diforder  in  a perfon  who  is  fubjed  to 
it,  and  fometimes  even  in  thofe  who  never  had  it 
before.  Pregnant  women  are  often  afhided  with  the 
piles, 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  .and  often  prevents  or  carries 
off  difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout, 
rheumatifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  inflammatory 
fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  mull 
be  had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and 
manner  of  living.  A difeharge  which  might  be  ex- 
ceffive  and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  mo- 
derate, and  even  falutary  to  another.  That  only  is 
to^be  efteemed  dangerous,  which  continues  too  long, 
and  is  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  wafte  the  patient’s 
ftrength,  hurt  the  digeffion,  nutrition,  and  other 
fiinflions  neceffary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeharge  mull  be  checked 
by  a proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines. 
The  DIET  muff  be  cool  but  npurifhing,  confiffing 
chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables  and 
broths.  The  drink  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange- 
whey,  decoflions  or  infufions  of  the  affringent  and 
mucilaginous  plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biftort, 
the  marflimallow-roots,  See. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofei  is  a very  good  medi-. 
cine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk, 
and  taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or 

four 
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four  times  a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great 
repute,  owing  to  its  being  feldom  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  produce  any  effeds ; but  when  taken 
as  here  direfled,  and  duly  perfifted  in,  I have 
known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in  vio- 
lent haemorrhages,  efpecially  when  affifled  by  the 
tintiure  of  rofes;  a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be 
taken  about  an  hour  after  every  dofe  of  the  con- 
ferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe, 
both  as  a Ilrengthener  and  allringent.  Half  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  fed  wine, 
Iharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and 
return  regularly  once  a month,  or  once  in  three 
weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a fajutary  difeharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  flop- 
ped. Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by  flop- 
ping a periodical  difeharge  of  blood  from  the 
hsemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe. 
The  diet  mufl  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink 
cool  and  diluting.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  that 
the  body  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  fmall  dofes  of  the  flower  of  brimflone  and  cream 
of  tartar.  Thefe  may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities, 
and  a tea-fpoonful  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
or  oftener  if  neceffary.  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flower 
of  brimflone  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  may 
be  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive 
eledluary,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyflers  are  here  likewife  beneficial ; 
but  there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aftriclion  of  the 
anus,  that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this 
cafe  I have  known  a vomit  have  a very  good 
effedl. 
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When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled^ 
but  difcharge  nothing,  the,  patient  muft  fit  over  the 
fteains  of  warm  watet.  He  may  iikewife  apply  a 
linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part, 
or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried 
with  butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce  a difcharge, 
and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  mull  be  applied 
as  near  them  as  poflible,  or  if  they  will  fix  upon  the 
piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better.  When  leeches 
will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened  with  a lancet. 
The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is  attended  wdth  no 
danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications, 
are  recommended  in  the  piles  ; but  I do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  any  eff'eds  from  thefe  worth  men- 
tioning. Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part 
moift,  which  may  be  done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice, 
or  an  emollient  cataplafin.  When  the  pain  however 
is  very  great,  a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of 
emollieBt  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid 
laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be 
applied. 


SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  h^moptoe,  or 
/pitting  of  blood.  Perfons  of  a llender  make,  and  a lax 
fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  ftrait  breafls,  are  moffc 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  mofl;  common  in  the  fpring, 
and  generally  attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the 
prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a common  ob- 
fervation,  that  thofe  wh^^ave  been  fubjedl;  to  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe  when  young-,  are  afterwards  moft  liable 
to  an  hsemoptoe. 

CAUSES. — An  hsemoptoe  may  proceed  from  ex- 
cefs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the  lungs, 
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or  a bad  conformation  of  the  bread:.  It  is  often  oc- 
cafioned  by  exceflive  drinking,  running,  wreftllng, 
Tinging,  or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak 
lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  that 
organ,  as  they  value  life.  They  Ihould  llkewife 
guard  againft  violent  paffions,  exceflive  drinking,  and 
every  thing  that  occafions  a rapid  circulation  of  Che 
blood.  » 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from 
without,  or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies 
getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down 
upon  the  lungs,  and  hurting  that  tender  organ. 

, -The  obftrudion  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation  may 
occafion  a fpitting  of  blood  ; as  neglefl:  of  bleeding 
or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the  floppage  of 
the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in  women. 
See.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a polypus,  feir- 
rhous  concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obllrudls  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the 
eft'ecl  of  a long  and  violent  cough  ; in  which  cafe 
it  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  a confumption.  A 
violent  degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  body  will  occafion  an  haemoptoe.  It 
may  likewife  be  occafloned  by  breathing  air  which 
is  tot)  much  rarefied  to  be  able  properly  to  ex- 
pand the  lungs.  This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofc 
who  work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  or 
the  like.  It  is  likewife  faid  to  happen  to  fuch  as  af- 
cend  to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak 
of  TenerilF,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptom, 
and  in  fome  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.,  This  is 
the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fundry 
other  fevers.  In  a dropfy,  feurvy,  or  confumption, 
it  is  a bad  fymptom,  and  flrews  that  the  lungs  are  ul- 
cerated. 
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SYMPTOMS.— Spitting  of  blood  is  generally 
preceded  by  a fenfe  of  weight,  and  opprelTion  of 
the  bread:/  a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and 
a difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  uffiered 
in  with  fhivering  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  col- 
tivenefs,  great  laffitude,  flatulence,  pain  of  the  back 
and  loins,  &c.  As  thefe  ffiew  a general  ftriaure 
upon  the  veflels,  and  a tendency  of  the  blood  to 
inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners 
of  a very  copious  difcharge.  The  above  lymp- 
toms  do  not  attend  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
gums  or  fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may  always 
be  diflinguiffied  from  an  hsemoptoe.  Sometimes 
the  blood  that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid 
red  colour  ; and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  -and  of 
a dark  or  blackifli  colour ; nothing  however  can  be 
inferred  from  this  circumflance,  but  that  the  blood 
has  Iain  a longer  or  fliorter  time  in  the  bread  before 
it  was  difeharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a flrong  healthy  perfon, 
of  a found  conflitution,  is  not  very  dangerous ; 
but  when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or 
perfons  of  a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. When  it  proceeds  from  a feirrhus  or  poly- 
pus of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater 
when  the  difcharge  proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a 
large  veflel  than  of  a fmall  one.  When  the  extrava- 
fated  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  bread,  it 
corrupts,  and  greatly  increafes  the  danger.  When  the 
blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  gene- 
rally fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 
cool  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body 
or  quickens  the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger. 
Ihe  mind  ought  likewifc  to  be  foothed,  and  every 
occafion  of  exciting  the  paffions  avoided.  The 
diet  fhould  be  foft,  cooling,  and  flenderj  as  rice 
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boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths,  barley-gruels,  pa- 
nado,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe,  can  fcarce  be 
too  low.  Lven  water-gruel  is  fufficient  to  lupport 
tile  patient  for  fome  days.  All  Ilrong  liquors  mull 
be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and 
water,  barley-water,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  Every  thing  however  fliould  be  drank  cold, 
and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  He  Ihould  obferye 
the  llridelt  filence,  or  at  lealt  fpeak  with  a very  low 
voice. 

MEDICINE. — This,  like  the  other  involuntary 
difeharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flop- 
ped by  allrlngenc  medicines.  More  mifehief  is  often 
done  by  thefe  than  if  it  were  fuft'ered  to  go  on.  It 
may  however  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient, 
and  even  endanger  his  life  ; in  which  cafe  proper 
means  mun.  be  ufed  for  rellraining  it. 

The  body  fliould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxa- 
tive diet  ; as  roafled  apples,  dewed  prunes,  and 
fuch  like.  If  thefe  fliould  not  have  the  defired 
ed'ed,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  eleduary  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  neceffary. 
If  the  bleeding  proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities,  as  direded  for  a bleeding  at 
the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverifli,  bleeding  and 
fmall  dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe  ; a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
his  ordinary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Elis 
drink  may  likewife  be  fiiarpened  with  acids,  as  juice 
of  lemon,  or  a few  drops  ol  the  fpirit  of  vitrio,!  ; 
or  he  may  take  frequently  a cup  of  the  tindure  of 
rofes. 

Bathing'  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  w^ater  has 
likewife  a very  good  effed  in  this  difeafe.  Opi- 
ates too  are  foinetirnes  beneficial  ; but  thefe  mull 

be  adminiflered  with  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops 
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of  laudanum  may  be  ^iven  in  a cup  of  barley-water 
twice  a-day,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  provided, 
they  be  found  beneficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a very  good 
medicine  in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fuf- 
licient  quantity,  and  long  enough  perfifted  in.  It 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
ounces  a-day  ; and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with 
a cough,  it  Ihould  be  made  into  an  electuary  with, 
balfamic  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pop- 
pies. 

If  flronger  aftringents  be  necefiary,  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in 
a glafs  of  water  three  or  fdur  times  a-day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjecl  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe  fhould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fliould 
be  light  and  cool,  confifling  chiefly  of  milk  and 
vegetables.  Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous 
eftbrts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the 
mind. 


VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges 
of  blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned;  but 
it  is  very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  atten- 
tion. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain 
of  the  ftomach,  ficknefs,  and  naufea;  and  is  4tc» 
companied  with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  faint- 
ing fits. 

This  difeafe  is  fometiines  periodical  ; in  which 
cafe  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from 
an  obllruflion  of  the  menfes  in  women  ; and  fome- 
times  from  the  flopping  of  the  hasmorrhoidal  fluxi 
in  men.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that 
greatly  flimulates  or  wounds  the  ftomach,  as  ftrong 
vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poifons,  fharp  or  hard 
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fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  &c.  It  is  often 
the.  efteft  of  obftructions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen, 
or  fome  of  the  other  vifcera.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes, 
or  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  inflam- 
mation. In  hyfteric  women,  vomiting  of  blood  is 
a very  common,  >but  by  no  means  a dangerous 
fymptom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfen- 
tery  or  putrid  fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  beft 
way  of  preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open,  by  frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clyfters. 
Purges  muft  not  be  given  till  the  difcharge  is 
flopt,  otherwdfe  they  will  irritate  the  flomach,  and 
increafe  the  diforder.  All  the  food  and  drink 
mufli  be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in 
fniall  quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has 
fometimes  proved  a remedy,  but  it  will  fucceed  bet- 
ter when  fharpened  with  the  weak  fpirits  of  vi- 
triol. When  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation, 
bleeding  may  be  necelTary  ; but  the  patient’s  weak- 
nefs  w'ill  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of  ufe; 
but  they  mull  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  as  four 
or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice 
a- day. 

After  the  difcharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  gene- 
rally troubled  with  gripes,  occafibned  by  the  acri- 
mony of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle 
purges  will  be  neceffary. 


OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is-  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  veffels  of 
the  kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being 
either  enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or 
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lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  different  circuniflances 

which  attend  it.  , • , 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without; 
interruption  and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from 
the  kidneys;  but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, of  a dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and 
pain  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from 
the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine  is  occafioned  by 
a.  rough  Hone  defcending  from  the  kidneys  to  the 
bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureter,  it  is  attended 
with  a fharp  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of 
making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt 
by  a and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  at- 

tended '^^ith  the  mofl  acute  pain,  and  a previous  flop- 
page  of  urine. 

Uloody  urine  may  likewdfe  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
I riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
1 from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a flone  lodged  in 
the  kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or  fharp  diure- 
tic medicines,  efpecially  cantharides. 

- Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  de- 
gree of  danger : but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed 
with  purulent  matter,  as  this  fliews  an  ulcer  fome- 
where  in  the  urinary  paffages.  Sometimes  this 
difeharge  proceeds  from  excels  of  blood,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a falutary  eva- 
cuation than  a difeafe.  If  the  difeharge  however 
be-  very  great,  it  may  wafle  the  patient’s  flrength, 
and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a dropfy,  or  a 
confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  mufl  be  varied 
according  to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a flone  in  the  bladder,  the 
cure  depends'  upon  an  operation,  a defeription  of 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpefe* 
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If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms. 
of  inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  The 
body  muft  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters,  or  cooling  purgative  medicines;  as  cream  of 
tartar,  rhubarb,  manna,  or  fniall  dofes  of  lenitive 
eledtnary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a diflblved  flate 
of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of  fome 
malignant  difeafe ; as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid  fever, 
or  the  like,  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  depends  on 
the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and  acids,  as  has 
already  been  flrewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  pool, 
and  his  drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  as 
deco6l,ions  of  marfli-mallow  roots  with  liquorice,  fo- 
iutions  of  gum-arabic.  See.  Three  ounpes  of  maidhr 
mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may 
be  boiled  in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  water  to  one  ; two 
ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  ah  ounce  of  purified 
nitre,  may  be  diflblved  in  the  ftrained  liquor,  and  a 
tea  cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  in  this  difeafe  has  of- 
ten bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  flopped  too 
foon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in  the 
veflels,  may  produce  inflammations,  abfeefs,  and  ul- 
cers. If  however  the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient 
feems  to  fufter  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aflrin- 
gents  may  be  neceflary.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may 
take  three  or  four  ounces 'of  lime-water,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  the  tindure  of  Peruvian  bark,  three  times 
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This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn. 
It  is  mod  common  in  marfhy  countries,  where,  after 
hot  and  dry  fummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic. 
Perfons  are  mod  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed 
to  the  night-air,  or  w'ho  live  in  places  where  the  air 
is  confined  and  unwholefome.  Hence  it  often  proves 
fatal  in  camps,  on  fhipboard,  in  jails^  hofpitals,  and 
fuch  like  places. 

CAUSES.-' The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  obdru<Sls  the  perfpiration,  or  ren- 
ders the  humours  putrid  ; as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes, 
unwholefome  diet,  bad  air,  &c.  But  it  is  mod  fre- 
quently communicated  by  infection.  This  ought  to 
make  people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near  fuch 
perfons  as  labour  under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell 
of  the  patient’s  excrements  has  been  known  to  com- 
municate the  infedion. 

SYMPTOMS, It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the 

belly,  attended  by  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a 
condant  inclination  to  go  to  dool,  and  generally 
more  or  lefs  blood  in  the  dools.  It  begins,  like 
other  fevers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  drength,  a 
quick  pulfe,  great  third,  and  an  inclination  to  vo- 
hnit.  The  dools  are  at  fird  greafy  and  frothy,  after- 
wards they  are  dreaked  with  blood,  and  at  lad 
have  frequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mived 
with  fmall  filaments  relembling  bits  of  fkin.  Worms 
are  fometlmes  pafled  both  upwards  and  downwards 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When 
the  patient  goes  to  dool,  he  feels  a bearing  down, 
as  if  the  whole  bow’^els  were  falling  out,  and  fome- 
times  a part  of  the  intedine  is  actually  protruded, 
which  proves  exceeding  troublcfome,  'efpecially  in 

children. 
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children.  Flatulency  is  llkewife  a troublefome 
fymptotn,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a diar- 
rhcea  or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  ftools. 
It  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  cholera  morbus  by  its 
not  being  attended  with  fuch  violent  and  frequent  fits 
of  vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate, 
or  fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  the  gout,  the  fcur- 
vy,  or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  Vomiting  and'  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as 
they  fliew  an  inftammatjon  of  the  ftomach.  When 
the  ftools  are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding 
difagreeable  cadaverous  fmell,  the  danger  is  ,,yery 
great,  as  it  ftiews  the  difeafe  to  be  of  the  putrid,  kind. 
It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom  when  clyfters  are  im- 
mediately returned  ; butftill  more  fo  when  the  palTage 
is  fo  obftinately  fliut,  that  they  cannot  be  injeded, 
A feeble  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  with  diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing,  and  convulfions,  are  figns  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance 

in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes 
greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs 
to  the  fafeiy  of  fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  conta- 
gious difeafes  the  danger  is  increafed,  and  the  in- 
fection fpread,  by  the  negleCl  of  cleanlinefs  ; but 
in  no  one  more  than  this.  Every  thing  about  the 
patient  fhould  be  frequently  changed.  The  excre- 
ment fiiould  never  be  fuffered  to  continue  In  his 
chamber,  but  removed  immediately  and  buried  under 
ground.  A conftant  ftream  of  frefli  air  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  chamber ; and  it  ought  frequently  to 
be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  fome 
other  ftrong  acid. 


The 
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The  patient  mufl;  not  be  dlfcouraged,  but  Ills  fpi- 
rlts  kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  render  any  putrid  difeafc  mortal,  than  the 
fears  and  apprehenfions  of  the  Tick.  All  difeafes 
of  this  nature  have  a tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs 
the  fpirits,  and  when  that  is  increafediiy  fears  and 
alarms  from  thofe  whom  the  patient  believes  to 
be  perfons  of  fkill,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  worfl 
effeds. 

A flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  fkin  has  often 
a very  good  effed:  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes 
the  perfpiration  without  over-heating  the  body. 
Great  caution  however  is  necelfary  in  leaving  it  off. 
I have  often  known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  im- 
prudently throwing  oft'  a flannel  waiftcoat  before  the 
feafon  was  fufficiently  warm.  For  whatever  purpofe 
this  piece  of  drefs  is  worn,  it  fhould  never  be  left  off 
but  in  a warm  feafon.  . 

In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  muft;  be  paid 
to  the  patient's  diet.  Flefli,  fifli,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
ftomach  muft;  be  abftained  from.  Apples  boiled 
in  milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 
broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may 
conftitute  the  principal  part  of  the  patient’s  food. 
Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe  of 
food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  I have  often  known, 
dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a putrid  nature,' 
cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had  proved 
ineft'edual 

Another 

* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a fheep’s  head 
and  feet  with  the  fkin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with 
a hot  iron  ; afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly. 
A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warm 
with  toafted  bread  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A clyller  of  it 
may  likewile  be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  as  cannot  ufe  the  broth 
made  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  llcinned  ; but  w'c 

hare 
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Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfen. 
tery,  which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the 
broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few 
handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  feven 
hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch.  Two  or 
three  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down, 
and  boiled  in  fuch  a quantity  of  new  milk  and  water 
as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  This  may  be  fweet- 
cned  to  the  patient’s  talte,  and  taken  for  his  ordinary 
food  *. 

In  a putrid  dyfcntery  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  eat  freely  of  moll  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit ; as 
apples,  grapes,  goofeberries,  currant-berries,  ftraw- 
berries,  he.  Thefe  may  either  be  eaten  raw  or 
boiled,  with  or  without  milk,  as  the  patient  choofes. 
The  prejudice  againfi:  fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo  great, 
that  many  believe  it  to  be  the  common  caufe  of 
dyfi^nteries.  1 his  however  is  an  egregious  miflake. 
Roth  reafon  and  experience  fliew,  that  good  fruit 
is  one  of  the  bell  medicines,  both  for  the  preven- 

have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  injures  the  medieine.  It  is  not  our 
bufinefs  hereto  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine, 
otherwife  this  might  be  ihewn  to  pofl'efs  virtues  ever)^  way  fuited 
to  the  cure  of  a dyfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a putrid 
tlate  ol  tiie  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable 
to  all  reafoning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it, 
after  they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  proper  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  and  a dofe  or  two 
of  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  broth.  It  will  likewile 
be  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a confiderable  time,  and 
to  make  it  the  principal  food. 

* The  learned  and  Humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profelTor  of 
medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this 
food  in  his  public  leftures  with  great  encomiums.  He  direfted 
it  to  be  made  by  tying  a pound  or  two  of  the  fined  flour,  as  tight 
as  poffible,  in  a linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  Water, 
and  to  dridge  the  outfide  with  flour,  till  a cake  or  cruft  was 
formed  around  it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it 
while  boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a hard  dry 
mafs,  as  diredted  above.  This,  when  mixed  with  milk  and  water, 
will  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  like  wife  be  given 
XH  cl  y ft  era.  . 
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tlon  and  cure  of  the  dyfentery.  Good  fruit  is  in  every 
refpecl  calculated  to  counteracl  that  tendency  to  pu- 
trefaction, from  whence  the  mod  dangerous  kind  of 
dyfentery  proceeds.  The  patient  in  Inch  a cafe  ought 
therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he 
pleafes,  provided  it  be  ripe  *. 

The  mod  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey* 
The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
clear  whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink 
and  in  form  of  clyder.  When  whey  cannot  be 
had,  barley-water  fnarpened  with  cream  of  tartar, 
may  be  drank,  or  a decoction  of  barley  and  tama- 
rinds ; - two  ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the 
latter  may  be  boiled  in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  water 
to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel,  or  water  wherein 
hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched,  are  all  very 
proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camomile-tea, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  proper 
drink.  It  both  ftrengthens  the  itomach,  and  by  its; 
antifeptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a mortihcation  of 
the  bowels. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe  it  is  always  neceflary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paf- 
fages.  For  this  purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha 
mufl  be  given,  and  wrought  off  with  w^eak  camo- 

* I lately  faw  a young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a dyfen- 
tery in  North  America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  there  for  his 
relief,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappoint- 
ments  fiom  medicine,  and  reduced  to  flcin  and  bone,  he  came  over 
to  Britain,  rather  with  a view  to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with 
any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with  no 
better  fuccefs  than  abroad,  I advifed  him  to  leave'  off  the  ufe  of 
drugs,  and  to  triift  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with 
gentle  cxercife.  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure 
at  that  feafon.  Phefe  he  ate  with  milk  twice  and  fometimes  thrice 
H'day.  T,  he  confequence  was,  that  in  a lliort  time  his  ftools  were 
reduced  from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a-day,  to  three  or  four,  and 
fometimes  not  fo  many,  jhle  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  they  came  in, 
and  was  in  a few  weeks  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country 
where  I was  with  a view  to  return  to  America. 


mile 
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mile-tea.  Strong  vomits  are  feldom  neceflary  here. 
A fcruple,  or  at  mofl;  half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha 
is  generally  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  fometimes 
a very  few  grains  will  fuffice.  The  day  after  the 
vomit,  half  a drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  rhubarb, 
mult  be  taken  ; or  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
rather  better,  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
Epfom  falts.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other 
day  for  two  or  three  times.  Afterwards  fmall  dofes 
of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two 
or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a 
table-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken 
three  limes  a-day.' 

Thele  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prefcribed 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  effedt  a cure.  Should 
it  however  happen  otherwife,  the  following  aflringent 
medicines  may  be  ufed  : 

A clyller  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may 
be  adminiflered  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
tragacanth,  may  be  diflblved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
barley-water,  over  a flow  fire,  and  a table-fpoonfuI 
of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effedf,  the  patient  may 
take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg 
of  the  yaponicconfediony  drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful 
of  the  decodlion  of  logwood  *. 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are  ^ 
very  liable  to  relapfe  ; to  prevent  which,  great  cir- 
cumfpedlion  with  refpedt  to  diet  is  neceflary.  The 
* patient  mufl:  abftain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  except 
now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine;  but  he  mufl;  drink 
no  kind  of  malt  liquor.  He  fliould  likewife  abftain 
from  animal  food,  as  fiffi  and  flelh,  and  live  princi- 
pally on  milk  and  vegetables. 

* See  Appendix,  Dxo8ion  of  Logivood. 

Gentle 
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Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likev/ife  of 
importance.  The  patient  Ihould  go  to  the  country  as 
foon  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  Ihould  take  ex- 
ercife daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  He  may 
likewife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  and 
may  drink  twice  a day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend 
a ftridt  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and 
other  vegetables.  The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  all  communication  with  the  fick. 
Bad  fmells  are  likewife  to  be  fliunned,  efpecially 
thofe  which  arife  from  putrid  animal  fubllances. 
The  neceflaries  where  the  fick  go  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided. 

When  the  firfl;  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appear, 
the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit, 
to  go  to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm 
liquor,  to  promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a dofe  or 
two  of  rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  would  often  carry 
off  the  difeafe.  In  countries  where  dyfenteries  pre- 
vail, we  would  advife  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to 
take  either  a vomit  or  a purge  every  fpring  or  autumn, 
as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LIENTERY  and  COCLIAC  PASSION,  which 
though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  meric 
conflderation.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed 
from  a relaxed  flate  of  the  ftomach  and  inteflines, 
which  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  food  paffes 
through  them  with  hardly  any  fenfible  alteration ; 
and  the  patient  dies  merely  from  the  want  of  nou- 
rifhment. 

When  the  lientery  or  coeliac  pafiion  fucceeds  to 
a dyfentery,  the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always  dan- 
gerous in  old  age,  efpecially  when  the  confliitution 
has  been  broken  by  excels  ©r  acute  difeafes.  If  thp 
7 ilools 
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ftools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the  third 
great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the 
face  marked  with  fpots  of  diflferent  colours,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great* 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  iii  general  the 
fame  as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  the  cure  mud  be  attempted,  by,  fird 
cleanfing  the  domach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits 
and  purges  j afterwards  fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency 
to  heal  and  drengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates 
and  adringent  medicines,  will  generally  complete  the 
cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpefl  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  dool. 
This  difeafe  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both  in 
its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it 
jieedlefs  to  infid  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  HEAD^ACH. 

A CHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  may  afleft  any  part  of  the  body  j 
but  vve  fhall  point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  mod 
frequently  and  are  attended  with  the  greated  dan- 

When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  affedts  a particu- 
,lar  part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia  5 
when  the  whole  head  is  affected,  cephalaa  ; and  when 
on  one  fide  only,  hemicrania.  A fixed  pain  in  the 
forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  is  called  the  clavh  hyjiericus. 

There  are  alfo  other  didindtions.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  internal,  fometinies  external  j fometimes  it 

is 
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IS  an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other,  time^only  fynip- 
tomatic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot 
bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing, 
with  a confiderable  heat  of  the  part  affecled,  vYheii 
from  a cold  phlegnratic  Itabit,  the  patient  complains 
of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenle  of  coldnefs  in 
the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  a degree  of  firupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obllructs  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  vefiels  of  the  head,  may  occa- 
fion  a head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who 
abound  with  blood,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds  froin 
the  fupprefllon  of  cuflomary  evacuations  j as  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  determines  a 
great  flux  of  blood  towards  the  head  ; as  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down  the  bead  for 
a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head  will  likewife  occafion  a hqad- 
ach ; as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  obje6t,  wear- 
ying any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  a new  hat,  or  the 
like. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  floppage  of 
a running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe,  prefl- 
ing pain  in  the  fore  p?j't  of  the  head,  in  rvhich 
there  feems  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient 
can  fcarce  hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occanoned  by  the 
cauftic  matter  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally 
affects  the  flcull,  and  often  produces  a caries  of  the 
bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  re- 
pulfion  or  retroceflibn  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipe- 
ias,  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  itch,  or  other  eruptive 
difeafes.  What  is  called  a hemicrania  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  crudities-:pr*Jndigeflion.  Inanition,  or 
ernptinefs,  will  often  aifo/pccafion  head-achs.  I have 
often  feen  inftances.  of.  this  in  niir/es  who  gave  fuck 
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too  long,  or  who  did  not  take  a fufFident  quantity  of 
fohd'fbdd.'  . 

There  is  likewife  a raofl;  violent,  fixed,  confiant, 
and  alniofl  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafions  great 
debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  fle’cp,  de- 
llroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a 'o^rtigo,  dimnels  of  fight, 
a noife  in  the  ears,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and 
fometimes  vomiting,  cofiivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
tremities, &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  In  continual  and 
intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.  It  is  likewife 
a very  common  fymptoin  in  hyfleric  and  hypochon- 
driac, complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  w'ith 
pale  urine,  it  is  an  unlavourable  fymptom.  In  ex- 
ceffive  head-achs,  coldnefs  ol  the  extremities  is  a bad 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  v^ery 
violent,  it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apo- 
plexy, deafnefs,  a vertigo^  the  palfy,  or  the  epi- 
lepfy. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  fuch  emollient 
fub'fttmces  as  will  corred  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  keep  the  body  open  ; as  apples  boiled  in  milk, 
fpinnage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The  drink  ought 
to  be  diluting  ; as  barley-water,  infufions  of  miid 
nlucilaginous  vegetables,  decodions  of  the  fudorific 
Woods,  &c.  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kept 
warm',  .and  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water ; the 
h6ad  IhpuM  be  Ihaved,  and  bathed  with  v/ater  and 
vinegar.  The  patient  ought  as  much  as  poffible  to 
keep  in  an  ered  poflurc,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head 
too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood, 
ot  an  hot  bilious  conftitution,  bleeding  is  necef- 
fary.  The  patient’ niay  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein, 
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cihd  the  operation  repeated  if  there  be  occafioni 
Cupping  alfo,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice. 
Afterwards  a bliftering-plade.r  may  be  applied  to  the 
neck  behind  the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that 
is  mofl:  affetted.  In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  proper 
to  blifter  the  whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a grofs 
habit,  iffues  or  perpetual  blillers  will  be  of  fervice. 
The  body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle 
laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious 
vitiated  feruvi  flagnating  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  Ikull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  con^ 
tinual  pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor 
gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  are 
neceflary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refill  of  jalap, 
or  the  like.  It  will  alfo  be  neceflary  in  this  cafe  to 
blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of 
the  head  open  for  a confiderable  time  by  a perpetual 
blifter. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  the  floppage 
of  a.  running  at  thenofc,  the  patient  fliould  frequently 
fmell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts ; he  may  like\vife 
take  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe,  fo 
as  to  promote  a difcharge  from  it;  as  the  herb  maflich, 
ground  ivy,  &c. 

A hemicrania^  efpecially  a periodical  one.  Is  gene- 
rally owing  to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for  ivhich 
gentle  vomits  muft  be  adminiflered,  as  alfo  purges 
of  rhubarb.  After  the  bowels' have  been  fufficiently 
cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be  necelfary.  A periodi- 
cal head-ach  has  been  cured  by  wearing  a piece  of 
flannel  over  the  forehead  during  the  night. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  ftate 
of  the  humours,  as  In  the  fcurvy  and  venereal 
difeafe,  the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft 
drink  freely  of  the  decodion  of  woods,  or  the 
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tlecoaion  of  Girfaparilla,  with  raifins  and  liquo. 
rice  -*.  Thde,  if:  duly  pei-fided  iji/will  produce 
very  happy-  effcdls.  ^ When  a col  legion  of- matter 
is  felt  under  the  ikin,  it  rnufl,  be  difcharged  by 
an  incifion,  otherwifc  it  wnli  render  the  bone  ca- 
rious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerabls  as  to  en- 
- danger  the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attendecl  with  conti- 
;nual  watching  and.  delirium,  recourfe  mull  be  had 
to  opiates.  Thefe,  after  proper  evacuations  by  clyf- 
iters^or  ndld  purgatives',  may  be  applied  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  The  alFeded  part  may  bre 
rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne  balfam,  or  a cloth  dip- 
ped' in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part.  d'he  pa- 
■tient  nhiy,  ait  the  fame  time,  take  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum,  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea, 
'tw'ice  or  thrice  a-day.  'This  is  only  to  be  done  in 
cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Proper  evacuations  ought 
always  to  accompany  and  follow  the  nfe  of  opi- 
ates f. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the;!ofs  of  blood, 
-his  feet  ought  freqnqntly  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
•water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth,  Cata- 
plafnis  with  muftard  or  horfe-radilh  ought  likewife  to 
be  applied  to  them.  This  courl'e  is  peculiarly  necef- 
fary  when  the  pain  proceeds  Irom  a gouty  humour  . 
alieiring  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is.  occafioned  by  great  heat, 
bard  labour,  or  violent  exercife  ot  any  kind,  it  may 
-be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines  j as  the  faline  draughts 
with  nitre,  and  the  lilce. 

* Sre  AppencTi::,  DccdBicn  cf  SarfipaiiHiT. 

-f'  WT-ien  die  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  npt  yield  to  fiuall 
dofts  of  laudanum,  the  quantity  ipay  be  incrc^dcd.  1 have  known 
a patifnt  in  ex-lreme  pain  take  thrge  luiudred  drops  in  twent\-f6iu 
kouis ; but  fuch  dufes  ought  only  to  be  adminiSered  by  a perfon 
yf.  ikill;  ■ 

' A little' 
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A little' aether.,  dropt  info  the  palin  of  the  hand, 
and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fonietimes  remove 
a violent  head-ach. 

OF  THE  TOOTTI-ACH. 

This  dTeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no^  de- 

feription.  It  has  great  afEnicy  with  the  rheumatirm, 

and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  flioulders  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  ' 

It  may  proceed  from  obflruQred  perfpiratlon,  or 
raiy  of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  Ivhaye 
often  known  the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  neglecling 
fome  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by  fit- 
ting with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or  ex- 
pohng  it  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink 
taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or  other  fweet 
meats,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  def- 
trudive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chewing 
any  kind  of  hard  fubllancee.  Picking  the  teeth  with 
pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  enamel 
with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mifehief,  as 
the  tooth  is  fare  to  be  fpoiled  whenever  the  air  gets 
into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very  fubject  to  the 
toothrach,  efpecially  during  the  firlt  three  or  four 
months  of  pregnancy.  The  toodi-ach  often  pro- 
ceeds from  fcorbutic  humours  affeding  the  gums. 
In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fometimes  wafted,  and  fall 
out  without  any  confiderable  degree  of  pain.  The 
more  immediate  caufe  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or 
carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  mufl  firfl  en- 
deavour to  lefien  the  flux  of  humours  to  the  part  af-* 
feded.  This  may  be  done  by  fharp  purgatives,  fcar,i.-» 
lying  the  gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them,  ,:vn<l 
bathing  the  feet  frequently  with  warm  water.  ..The 
perfpiration  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted,  by  drink-. 
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ing  freely  of  v/eak  wine-v/hey,  or  other  diluting 
liquors,  v/ith  fmall  dofes  of  nitre.  Vomits  too  have 
often  an  exceeding  good  effeft  in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is 
feldom  fafe  to  adminilter  opiates,  or  any  kind  of  heatr 
ing  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a tooth  till  proper 
evacuations  have  been  premifed  ; and  thefe  alone  will 
often  effcifl;  the  cure'. 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ftill  in., 
creafe,  a fuppuration  may  be  expefted,  to  promote 
which  a tcafted  fig  fhould  be  hdd  between  the  gum 
and  the  cheek;  bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile- 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied 
near  the  part  afFedfed,  with  as  great  a degree  of  warmth 
as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow 
cool : the  patient  may  likewife  receive  the  fleams  of 
warm  water  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  fun? 
nel>  or  by  holding  his  head  over  the  mouth  of  a por? 
ringer  filled  with  warm  water. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difeharge  of  faliva,  or 
paufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fervice.  For 
this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may 
be  chewed  ; as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or  pel- 
litory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  of  yel- 
low water  fiower-de-luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may 
either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it 
chewed.  Brookes  fays  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to 
eafe  the  tooth-ach.  It  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with 
caution, 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds  .are  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  tooth-ach  ; as  the  leaves  or 
roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked 
or  chewed,  ftaves-acre,  or  the  feeds  of  miiflard  chew- 
ed, &c,  Thefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things,  by 
OGcafioning  a greater  flow  of  fali-va^  frequently  give 
eafe  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  For  this 
purpofe  a Ifltle  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be 
held  between  the  teeth  ; or  a piece  of  llicking- 

plafler. 
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plafter,  about  the  bignefs  of  a flhlling,  with  a bit 
of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a fize  not  to 
prevent  the  flicking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on 
the  temporal  artery,  where  the  puliation  is  inofl 
fenfible.  De  la  Motte  affirms,  that  there  are  few 
cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be 
a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of 
eamphire  and  opitlm,  put  into  the  hollow,  is  often  be- 
neficial. When  this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow  tooth 
may  be  filled  with  gum  maflich,  wax,  lead,  of  any 
fubftance  that  will  hick  in  it,  and  keep  out  the  exter- 
nal air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach 
than  bliilering-plafters.  Thefe  may  be  applied  be^- 
tween  the  ffioulders ; but  they  have  the  heft  effed 
when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to 
cover  a great  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  im- 
poffible  to  remove  the  pain  without  extrading  it ; 
and,  as  a fpoiled  tooth  never  becomes  found  again, 
it  is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  left  it  fhoyld  affed; 
the  reft.  Tooth-drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very 

much  pradifed  by  mechanics,  as  well  as . perfons  of 
the  medical  profeffion.  The  operation  how?ever  is 
not  without  danger,  and  ought  always  to  be  perform- 
ed with  care.  A perfon  unacquainted  wdth  the  flruc- 
ture  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting  the  jaw- 
bone, or  of  drawing  a found  tooth  inflead  of  a rotten 
one*.  ^ ■ ' 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodical!)'’,  and  the 
pain  chiefly  affeds  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the 
bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet 

This  may  always  be  prevented  by  tbe  operator  flrikjng  upon 
the  teeth  with  any  piece  of  metal,  as  this  never  fails  to  ejtcite  the 
pain  in  the  carious  .tooth, 

toe 
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to- the  affetfled  tooth.  We/liall  not  attempt  to  account 
for  its  mode  of  operation  ; bur,  if  it  be  found  to 
nnfwer,  though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly 
deferves  atrial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  expence, 
and  cannot  do  aity  harm.  Eledricity  has  likev/ife 
been  recommended,  and  particular  inftruments  have 
been  invented  for  fending  a fliock  through  the  affected 
tooth. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  toothrach  at  certain 
feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent  it 
by  taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency  to 
prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  beft  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  wafli  them  dafly  with  fait  and  water,  a decoc- 
tion of  the  bark,  or  with  luke-v'arm  water.  All 
brufhing  and  feraping  of  the  teetlr  is  dangerous, 
and,  imlefs  it  be  performed  with  great  care,  does 
mifehief, 

OF  THE  E A R-AC  II. 

This  diforder  chiefly  aftefts  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus 
auditorius.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion 
great  rehleffnefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Some- 
times epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  difor- 
ders,  have  been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the 
ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
tyhich-  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds 
from  a fudden  fupprelfion  of  perfpiration,  or  from 
the  head  being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with 
fweat.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  worms,  or 
other  infetds  getting  into  the  eaf,  or  being  bred 
there ; or  from  any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear. 
Somelfmes  it  proceeds.  from_  the  tranflation  of 
morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This  oft^n  happens  in 
the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  and  occafions  deaf- 
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nefs,  v/hich  is  ' generally  reckoned  a favourable 
fymptoni. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds-  from  infefts,  or  any 
bard  body  fticking  in  the  ear,  every  method  mull: 
•be  taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  poflible.  1 he 
membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the 
ear  oil  of  fw;eet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  • Afterwards 
the  patient  hioiild  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking 
fnuff,  or  fome  flrong  llenuitatgry.  If  this  fhould 
Yiot  force  out  the  body,  it  mull  be  extra^ed  by 
art.  I have  feen  infefls,  which  had  got  into  tile 
ear,  come  out  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in 
oil.  - 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam- 
mation, it  mnfl:  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
mations, by  a cooling  regimen,  and  opening  medi- 
cines. Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the 
arm  or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will 
be  proper.  The  ear  may  likewife  be  fomented 
with  Iteams  of  warm  water  ; or  flannel  bags  filled 
with  boiled  mallows  and  camomile-flowers  may  be 
applied  to  it  w^arm  ; or  bladders  filled  wfith  ■ warm 
niilk  and  water.  An  exceeding  good  method  of 
fomenting  the  ear  is  to  apply  it  clofe  to  the  mouth  of 
a jug  filled  with  warm  w'ater,  or  a ftrong  deCoftion  of 
camomile-flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed  in. 
lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes  of 
nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a fcruple  of  the  former,  and 
ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His  drink 
may  be  whey,  or  decoftion  of  barley  and  liquorice 
with  figs  or  raifms.  The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought 
frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  or  a 
little  of  the  volatile  liniment.  • 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  he  difcufled,  a 
poultice  of' bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  mav 
be  applied  to  tho  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till 

the 
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the  abfcefs  breaks,  pr  can  be  opened.  Afterwards 
the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle 
laxatives,  blifters,  or  iffues ; but  the  difchargc 
mud  not  be  fuddenly  dried  up  by  any  external  ap- 
plication. 
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This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  indi- 
geftion  ; wind  ; the  acrimony  of  the  bile ; flrarp, 
acrid,  or  poifonous  fubllances  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
worms  ; the  ftoppage  of  culfomary  evacuations  5 
a tranflation  of  gouty  matter  to  the  flomach,  the 
bowels,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to 
pains  of  the  flomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  afflicted  with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife 
very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary 
and  luxurious  life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves 
fo  extremely  obflinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of 
medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  flomach  is  mod  violent 
after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fulpecl  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  fome  fault  either  in  the  digedion  or  the 
food.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his 
diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  bed  with 
his  domach,  and  fhould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it. 
If  a change  of  diet  does  not  remove  the  complaintj 
the  patient  may  take  a gentle  vomit,  and  after- 
W'ards  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  likewife 
t©  take  an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  fome  other 
domachic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  1 have 
often  known  exercife  remove  this  complaint,  efpeci- 
ally failing,  or  a long  journey  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
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When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  flatu- 
lency, the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind,  and 
feels  an  uneafy  diftention  of  the  ilomach  after  meals. 
This  is  a moft  deplorable  difeafe,  and  is  feldom 
thoroughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient  ought  to 
avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that  fours  on 
the  flomach,  as  greens,  roots,  &c.  This  rule  how- 
ever admits  of  fome  exceptions.  There  are  many 
inftances  of  perfons  very  much  troubled  with  wind, 
who  have  received  great  benefit  from  eating  parched 
peafe,  though  that  grain  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
of  a windy  nature  *. 

This  complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved 
'by  labour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or 
any  kind  of  adlive  employment  by  which  the  bowels 
are  alternately  compreffed  and  dilated.  The  mofl: 
obflinate  cafe  of  this  kind  I ever  met  with  was  in  a 
perfon  of  a fedentary  occupation,  whom  I advifed, 
after  he  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to 
turn  gardener  ; which  he  did,  and  has  ever  fince  en- 
joyed good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  flomach  is  occafioned  by 
the  fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubflances, 
they  mufl  be  difcharged  by  vomit ; this  may  be 
excited  by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which 
fheath  and  defend  the  flomach  from  the  acrimony  of 
its  contents. 

When  pain  of  the  flomach  proceeds  from  a tranf- 
lation  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceflary, 
as  generous  wines,  French  brandy,  &c.  Some 
have  drank  a whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  in 
this  cafe,  in  a few  hours,  without  being  in  the  leaft 
intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the  flomach  warmed 
by  it.  It  is  impoflible  to  ^afcertain  the  quantity 

TheTe  are  prepared  by  fteeping  or  foaking  peafe  in  water,  and 
afterwards  drying  them  in  a pot  or  kllu  till  they  be  quite  hard. 
They  mgy  be  ufed  at  pleafurc. 
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^ neceflary  upon  ' thefe  occafion?.  This  mufl  be  left 
to  the  feelings  a'nd  difcre'tion  of  the  patient.  The 
fafer  way  however  is,  not  to  go  too  far.  When  there 
is  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by 
drinking  an  infufton  of  camomile. flowers,  or  carduus 
henedidtus.  . 

'If'a  pain  of  the  flomach  proceed  from  the  ftoppage 
6f  CLiftOmary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary, 
erpecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will 
likewife  be  of  u^  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by 
inild  purgatives;  as  rhubarb  or  fenna.  When  this 
difeafe  affefts  women  in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the 
lloppage  of' the  wenfes^  making  an  ilfue  in. the  leg  or 
arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occalioned  by  worms,  they 
fnuft  be  deltroyed,  or  expelled  by  Inch  means  as  are 
recommended  in  the  following  fetlion. 

When  the  Itomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  di- 
geflion  bad,  which  often  occafion  flatulencies,  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of  Angular  fervice.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Perfons  affliQed  with  flatulency  are  generally  un- 
happy unlefs  they  be  taking  fome purgative  medicines; 
thefe,  though  they  may^give  immediate  eafe,  tend  to 
w^'caken  and  relax  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  con- 
fcquently  increafe  the  diforder.  Their  befl  method 
is  to  mix  purgatives  and  ftomachics  together.  Equal 
parts  of  Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infufed 
' in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open. 
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O F WORM 'S. 

II E S E are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  ^-iz.  .the 
or  tape- worm,  the  teres,  or  round  and 
Jong  worm  ; and  the  eifcarides,  or  round  and  fliort 
worm.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found 
in  the  human  body;  but  as  they  proceed,  in  a, great 
meafure,  from  fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly,  the  ;fajue 
fymptoms,  and  require  aimcfl  the  kune  method  of 
treatment  as  thefe  already  mentioned,  we  JliaU  nqc 
ipend  time  in  enumerating  them.  ; , 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of 
joints.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the,  Itomach  or 
fmall  inteftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  likevvife 
bred  in  the  fmall  guts,  and  fomecimes  in  the  ftomach. 
The  round  and  fliort  worms  commonly  lodge  iji  the 
recluni,  or  what  is  called  the  end;  gut,  and  occafion  a 
difagreeable  itching  about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamlflmefs, 
vomiting,  a difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs, 
fwelling  of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food, 
and  at  other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough, 
convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fonretimes  a privation 
of  fpeech.  Thefe  worms  have  been  -known  to.  per- 
forate the  inteftines,  and  get  into  the  cayity  pf  the 
belly.  The  efiedts  of  the  tape  worm  are  nearly  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather 
more  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly 
attend  foliim,  which  is  a fpecies  of  the  tape-worm, 
viz.  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a voracious 
appetite,  the  round  worms  called  afearides,  befides 
an  itching  of  the  anus,  caufe  fwoonings,  and  tenef- 
nius,  or  an  inclination  to  go  to  flool. 
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CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

caules ; but  they  are  feldom  found  except  in  weak 
and  relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digeftion  is  bad. 
Sedentary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the 
aftive  and  laborious.  Thofe  who  eat  great  quan- 
tities of  unripe  fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw 
herbs  and  roots,  are  generally  fubjed:  ta  worms. 
There  feems  to  be  an  hereditary  difpofition  in  fome 
perfons  to  this  -difeafe.  I have  often  feen  all  the  chil- 
dren of  a family  fubjed  to  worms  of  a particular  kind. 
They  leem  likewife  frequently  to  be  owing  to  the 
nurfe.  Children  of  the  fame  family,  nurfed  by  one 
woman,  have  often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by 
another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS. The  common  fymptoms  of 

worms  are,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and  at 
other  times,  an  univerfal  flufiiing  of  the  face  ; itch- 
ing of  the  nofe  ; this  however  is  doubtful,  as  chil- 
dren pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeafes ; darting,  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth  in  deep ; fwelling  of  the 
upper  lip ; the  appetite  fometimes  bad,  at  other 
times  quite  voracious ; loofenefs  ; a four  or  (link- 
ing breath  ; a hard  fwelled  belly ; great  thirfl  j the 
urine  frothy,  and  fometimes  of  a whitilh  colour  ; 
griping,  or  colic  pains  ; an  involuntary  difcharge  of 
faliva,  efpecially  when  adeep  j frequent  pains  of 
the  fide,  with  a dry  cough,  and  unequal  pulfe ; 
palpitations  of  the  heart ; fwoonings ; drowhnefs ; 
cold  fweats ; palfy ; epileptic  fits,  with  many  other 
unaccountable  nervous  fymptoms,  which  were  for- 
merly attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of 
evil  fpirits.  Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  refem- 
bling  melon  or  cucumber  feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the 
tape- worm. 

I lately  faw  fome  very  furprifing  effedls  of  worms 
in  a girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for 
whole  hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  laft  expired,  and,' 
UDon  opening  her  body,  a number  of  the  teres,  or 
I iong 
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long  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which  were 
confiderably  inflamed  ; and  what  anatomifts  call  an 
intus  fufceptioy  or  involving  of  one  part  of  the  guc 
within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lefs  than  four 
different  parts  of  the  inteftinal  canal*. 

MEDICINE. ^-Though  numberlefs  medicines 

are  extolled  for  expelling  and  killing  worms  yet  no 
difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfician’s  fldll. 
In  general,  the  mofl  proper  medicines  for  their  expul- 
fion  are  ffrong  purgatives  ; and  to  prevent  their 
breeding,  flomachic  bitters,  with  now  and  then  a glafs 
of  good  wine. 

The  befl;  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel. 
Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  with 
fix  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may^be 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  for  a dofe.  It  will  be 
proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and 
drink  nothing  cold.  The'  dofe  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  patient  may  take  a drachm 
of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed 
with  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thofe  who  do  not  choofe  to  take  calomel  may  make 
life  of  the  bitter  purgatives  ; as  aloes,  hiera  picra, 
tinfture  of  fenna,  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial 
for  expelling  worms.  • An  ounce  of  falad  oil  and 

* That  worms  exld  in  the  human  body  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  that  they  muft  fometimes  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  is  equally 
certain  : but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  The 
idea  that  worms  occafion  many  difeafes,  gives  an  opportunity  to  the 
profeffed  worm-docfors  of  impofing  on  the  credulity  of  mankind, 
and  doing  much  mifchief.  They  find  worms  in  every  cafe,  and 
liberally  throw  in  their  antidotes,  which  generally  confift  of  ftrong 
draflic  purges.  I have  known  thefe  given  in  delicate conftitutions 
to  the  deltruftion  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  not  the  leaft 
fymptom  of  worms. 

' t writer  of  the  prefent  age  ha\i  enumerated  upwards 

o fifty  Bntifh  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  c.tpclling 
worms.  ° 
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a Uble-fpoonful  of  common  fait  may  be  taken  In  ai 
A'lafs  of  red  port  wine  thrice  a-day'  or  oftener,  if 
tlie  ftomach  will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common  fo’nn 
of  ufing  oil  is  in  clyjfers.  Oily  clyllers,  fweerened 
with  fugar  or  honey,  are  very  efficacious  in  bringing 
'away  the  ffiort  round  worms  called  afcarides,  and 
likewife  the  teres, 

Ihe  Harrowgate  water  Is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afcandes.  As  this 
water  is  impregnated  with  fulphur,  we  may  hence 
infer,  that  fulphur  alone  muil  be  a good  medicine  in 
this  cafe,  which  is  found  to  be  a faCl.  Many  prac- 
titioners give  flour  of  fulphur  in  very  large  dofes,  and 
with  great  fuccefs.  It  fliould  be  made  into  an  elec- 
tuary with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken  in  luch  quan- 
tity as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained, 
fea-water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being 
a contemptible  medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-water 
cannot  be  had,  common  fait  difl'olved  in  w'ater  may 
be  drank.  I have  often  feen  this  ufed  by  country 
nurfes  with  very  good  eftect.  Some  flour  of  fulphur 
may  be  taken  over  night,  and  the  falt-water  in  the 
morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
again,  if  the  ftomach  remains  wealf  and  relaxed ; to 
prevent  which,  w^e  would  recommVnd  the  Peruvian 
bark.  Plalf  a drachm  of  bark  in  I'owder  may  be 
taken  in  a giafs  of  red  port  wine  thrlit  or  four  times 
a-day,  after  the  above  medicines  have  been  ufed. 
Lime-water  is  likewife  good  for  this  purpofe,  or  a 
table-fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate  wine  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  Infufions  or  decoftions  of  bitter  herbs 
may  likewdfe  be  drank  ; as  the  infufion  of  tanfy,  water 
trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops  of  wormwood,  the 
leffer  centaury,  &c. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix  grains 
of  rhubarb,  five  of  Jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may 
. ' be 
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be  mixed  In  a fpoonful  tjf  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given 
. in  the  morning.  The  child  ftiould  keep  the  houte  all 
day,  and  take'  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be 
peated  twice  a- week  for  three  or  lour  weeks.  On  the 
intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  a fcruple  of 
powdered  tin  and  ten  grains  of  cethiops  mineral  in  a 
fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a-day.  This  dofe  inull  be 
increafed  or  diininilhed  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

Bidet  fays,  the  great  baftard  black* hellebore,  or 
hear's  footy  is  a moft  ‘powerful  vermifuge  for  the 
long  round  worms.  He  orders  the  decodion  of 
about  a drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about 
fifteen  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  a ^ 
dofe  to'a 'child  between  four  and  feven  years  of  age. 
This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 

He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  made  into  a fyrup 
with  coarfe  fugar,  is  alrnoft  the  only  medicine  he  has 
ufed  for  roujid  worms  for  three  years  paft.  Before 
preffing  out  the  juice,  he  moiftens  the  bruifed  leaves 
with  vinegar,  ich  coriedts  the  medicine.  The  dofe 
is  a tea-fpoonmi  at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  next 
morning. 

I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which  in 
children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms, 
quite  removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their  pot- 
tage or  other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  ' 
good  againll  worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various  ways. 

, Wennight  here  mention  many  other  plants,  both  for 
external  and  internal  ufe,  as  the  cabbage  bark,  &c. 
but  think  the  powder  of  tin  with  tethiops  mineral, 
and  the  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  are  more  to 
be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging'vermifuge  powder  is  a. very  power- 
ful medicine.  It  is  made  of  eq,ual  parts  of  rhu- 
barb, fcanimony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  dou- 
ble refined  fuga-  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all 
the  other  ingredients.  Thefe  inuft  be  well  mixed  to- 
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gether,  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  The  dofc 
for  a child  is  from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or  • 
twice  a- week.  An  adult  may  take  a drachm  for  a 
dofe *  *. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
open  air ; to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome 
tuid  fufficiently  folid  ; and,  as  far  as  pofTible,  to  pre- 
vent their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  trafhy 
fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  allow  a child  who  is 
fubjed  to  worms,  a glafs  of  red  wine  after  meals  ; 
as  every  thing  that  braces  and  flrengthens  the  flomach 
is  good  both  for  preventing  and  expelling  thefe 
vermin  I . , 


CtlAP.  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

np  II I S difeafe  is  firft  obfervable  in  the  white 
'*■  of  the  eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards 
the  whole  fkin  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The 
«rine  too  is  of  a faffron  hue,  and  dies  a white  cloth 

* A powder  for  the  tape-worm  refembling  this,  was  long 
kept  a Iccret  on  the  Continent  ; it  was  lately  purchafed  by  the 
French  King,  and  will  be  found  under  the  article  Powder , in  the 
Appendix. 

-j.  We  think  it  neceflary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger 
who  buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random 
from  quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper 
care.  The  principal  ingredients  in  moft.  of  thefe  medicines  Is 
mercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  ^ faw  a 
fhocking  inltance  of  the  danger  of  this  conduft.  A girl  who 
had  taken  a dofe  of  worm  powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack, 
went  out,  and  perhaps  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water 
during  its  operation;  flie  immediately  fwelled,_and  died  on 
the  following  day,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poi- 

foued. 
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of  the  fame  colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this 

difeafe  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES.— The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice 
is  an  obflrudtion  of  the  bile.  T-he  remote  or  occa- 
lional  caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  as  the 
viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyfteric  colic  ; 
violent  paffions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong  purges 
or  vomits  will  likewife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  obftinate  agues,  or  from  that 
difeafe  being  prematurely  flopped  by  aflringent  medi- 
cines. In  infants  it  is  often  occafioned  by  the 
not  being  fufficieritly  purged  off.  Pregnant  women, 
are  very  fubjetl  to  it.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  in 

feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold,  or  the  flop- 

page  of  cuflomary  evacuations,  as  the  menjes,  the 
bleeding  piles,  iffues,  &c.  will  occafion  the  jaun- 
dice. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  patient  at  firfl  complains  of 
excellive  weariiiefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to  every 
kind  of  morion.  His  fkin  is  dry,  and  he  generally 
feels  a kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain  over  the 
whole  body.  The  flools  are  of  a whitifh  or  clay 
colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  obferved  above,  is 
yellow.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  patient 
complains  of  an  unufual  load  or  oppreffion  on  his 
breall.  There  is  a heat  in  his  noflrils,  a bitter  tafle 
in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,,  ficknefs  of  the  flo- 
mach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
indigeflion. 

It  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  cotn- 
plicated  with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dan- 
gerous ; but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues  long, 
returns  frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy 
or  hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
The  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
yellow. 

REGIMEN. — The  diet  fhould  be  cool,  light, 
and  diluting,  confifling  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and 
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mild  vegetables ; as  apples  boiled  or  roafled,  {le\ve4 
prunes,  preferved  plums,  boiled  fpinage,  &c.  Veal 
or  cKicken-broth,  v'ith  light  bread,  are  likewife  very 
proper.  Many  have  been  cured  by  living  almolt 
wholly  for  feme  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  ihould 
be  butter-milk,  whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  de- 
coflions  of  cool  opening  vegetables  j or  marlh- mallow 
roots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear,  either  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  ; walkino-, 
running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife  proper, 
provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there 
be  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been 
often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  journey,  after  me- 
dicines liad  proved  ineffectual. 

Amiifements  are  likew'ife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaun- 
dice. The  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a fedentary 
life,  joined  to  a dull  melancholy  difpofition.  What- 
ever therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and 
to  cheer  the  fpirits,  milil  have  a good  effedt  j as  dari- 
cing,  laughing,  finging,  &c. 

MEDICINE. — If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a 
full  fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the 
right  fide  about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding 
will  be  necefl'ary.  After  this  a vomit  mull  be 
admlniflered,  and  if  the  difeafe  proves  obflinate, 
it  may  be  repeated  once  or  tv/ice.  No  medicines- 
are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits, 
cfpecially  where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion. Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
will  be  a fuflicient  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be 
W'roiight  off  with  weak  camomile-tea  or  lukewarm 
water.  The  body  muff  likewife  be  kept  open  by 
taking  a fuflicient  quantity  of  Caflile  foap,  or  the 
pills  for  the  jaundice  recommended  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  flo- 
macb  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm 

hand 
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hand  or  flefh-brufli,  are  likewife  beneficial ; but  it  is 
ftill  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a bach  of  warm 
water  up  to  the  breaft.  He  ought  to  do  this  fre- 
quently, and  fliould  contiuue  in  it  as  long  as  his 
ftrength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  the  jaundice  *,  as  lice,  millepedes,  &g.  But  thefe 
do  more  harm  Ihan  good,  as  people  trufl  to  them, 
and  negleft  more  valuable  medicines  ; befides, 
they  ar^  feldom  taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to 
produce  any  effedts.  People  always  expect  that 
fuch  tinngs  fliould  act  as  charms,  and  confequently 
feldom  perfifl  in  the  ufe  of  them.  Vomits,  purges^ 
fomentations,  and  exercife,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure 
the  jaundice  when  it  is  a fimple  difeafe  ; and  when 
complicated  with  the  dropfy,  a fcirrhous  liver,  or 
other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by 
any  means. 

Numberlefs  Britifh  herbs  are  extolled  for  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicina 
Brifannica  mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous  for 
curing  the  jaundice.  The  fa£l  is,  the  difeafe  often 
goes  off  of  its  own  accord  ; in  which  cafe  the 
iafl  medicine  is  always  faid  to  have  performed  the 
cure.  I have  fometimes  however  feen  confiderable 
benefit,  in  a very  obftinate  jaundice,  from  a decoc- 
tion of  hempfeed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englifli  quarts  of  - ale,  and  fweetened 
with  coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  Englifh  pint 
every  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or 
pine  days. 

1 have  likewife  known  Harrowgate  fulphur  water 
cure  a jaundice  of  very  long  ftanding.  It  mould  be 
ufed  for  fome  weeks,  and  the  patient  muff  both  drink; 
and  bathe. 

I'he  foluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in 
the  jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
pight  and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water-gruel, 
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If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be 
increafed. 

Perfons  fubjefl:  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  a« 
much  exercife  as  poffible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating 
and  allringcnt  aliments. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

. OF  THE  DROPSY. 

H E dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the 
whole  body,  or  feme  part  of  if,  occanoned  by 
a cdlleftion  of  watery  humour.  It  is  dillinguiflied  by 
different  names,  according  to  the  part  affeded,  as  the 
atafarca^  or  a colledion  of  w'aternnder  the  fkin  ; the 
afeites^  or  a collection  of  water  in  the  belly  ; the 
hydrops  pedloris^  or  dropfy  of  the  breaft ; the  hydro- 
cephalus, or  dropfy  of  the  brain,  &c. 

CAUSES. — ihe  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an  he- 
reditary difpofition.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
drinking  ardent  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  It  is 
true,  alinoft  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of 
a dropfy.  The  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a very  com- 
mon caufe  of  the  dropfy.  Plence  it  is  juflly  reckoned 
among  the  difeales  of  the  fedentary.  It  often  pro- 
ceeds from  exceffive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and  co- 
pious bleedings,  ftrong  purges  often  repeated,  fre- 
quent ialivations,  &c.  The  fudden  floppage  of  cufto- 
inary  or  neceiiary  evacuations,  as  the  mcnfesy  the  hte* 
morrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likewife  caufe 
a dropfy. 

I have  known  the  dropfy  occafipned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor, 
when  the  body  was  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A 
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low,  damp,  or  marfliy  fituation  is  likewlfe  a fre- 
quent caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a common  difeafe 
in  moifi:,  flat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  alfo  be 
brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of  poor  watery  diet,  op 
of  vifcous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeflion.^  It 
is  often  the  elfeG  of  other  difeafes,  as  the  jaun- 
dice, a fchirrus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long 
continuance,  a diarrhoea,  a dyfentery,  an  empyema, 
or  a confumption  of  the  lungs.  In  fhort,  what- 
ever obftrufts  the  perfpiratlon,  or  prevents  the 
blood  from  being  duly  prepared,  may  dccafion  a 
dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS, — The  anafarca^  generally  beglas 
with  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night, 
which  for  fome  ,time  difappears  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening  the  parts,  if  preflTed  with  the  finger  will 
pit.  The  fwelling  gradually  afeends,  and  occupie§ 
the  trunk  of  tlie  body,  the  arms,,  and  the  head.  Af- 
terwards the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is 
in  fmall  quantity,  and  the  thirfl  great ; the  body  is 
bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is  greatly  obftruQed. 
To  thefe  fucceed  torpor,  heavinefs,  a flow  wafting 
fever,  and  a troublefome  cough.  This  lafl  is  gene- 
rally a fatal  fymptom,  as  it  fliews  that  the  lungs  are 
affected.  ^ 

In  an  afeites,  befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there 
is  a fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a fludluation, 
which  may  be  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on 
one  fide,  and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the 
oppolire.  This  may  be  d i ft irigui fired  from  a tym* 
pany  by  the  weight  of  the  fwelling,  as  well  as  by 
the  fluctuation.  When  the  anafarca  and  afeites  are 
combined,  the  cafe  is  very  dangerous.  Even  a lim- 
ple  afeites  feldom  admits  of  a radical  cure.  Almofl 
all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  let  off  the  water  by  tap- 
ping,  which  feldom  affords  more  than  a temporary 
relief. 
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WIiQii  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  however  to 
hope  for  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early. 
But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a 
fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpedl:  that  the 
liver,  lungs, 'or  any  of  the  vifeera  are  unfound,  there 
is  great  reafon  to  tear  that  the  confecuences  will  prove 
fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  mud  abflain,  as  much 
as  poffibie,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  wa- 
tery liquors',  and  mud  quench  his  third  withmudard- 
whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel, 
or  fiKh  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a di- 
mulating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toaded  bread,  the 
flefi  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals  roaded  ; pungent 
and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  mudard,  onions, 
creffes,  hoffe-radifh,  rocambole,  fialot,  &c.  He 
may  alfo  eat  fea-bifeuit  dipped  in  wine  or  a little 
brandy.  This  is  not  only  nourilhing,  but  tends  to 
quench  third.  Some  have  been  adlually  cured  of  a 
dropfy  by  a total  abdinence  from  all  liquids,  and 
living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned 
above.  If  the  patient  mud  have  drink,  the  Spa- 
water,  or  Rhenifli  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  in- 
fufed  in  it,  are  the  bed. 

Eixercife  is  of  the  greated  Importance  in  a dropfy. 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like, 
he  ought  to  continue  t-hefe  exerciles  as  long  as 
he  can.  If  he  is  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  he 
mud  ride  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  and  the 
more  violent  the  motion  fo  much  the  better,  provid- 
ed he  can  bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and 
the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives 
in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be, removed  into 
a dry  one,  and,  if  poffibie,  into  a wanner  climate. 
In  a word,  every  method  ffiould  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration,  and  to  brace  the  folids.  For 
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this  purpofe  it  will  likewlfehe  proper  to  rub  the  pa- 
tierit’6  body,  two  or  three  time's  a-day,  with  a hard 
cloth,  or  the  flefh-brufh  ; and  he  ought  conftantly  to 
wear  flannel  next  his  fkin. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  his 

conftiturion  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on  fud- 
denly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vo- 
mits, brifk  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote 
a difcharge  by  fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half 
a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  oxymel  of  fquills,  will  be  a proper  vo- 
mit. This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  # 
neceffary,  three  or  four  days  intervening  between 
the  doles.  The  patient  inufl  not  drink  much  after 
taking  the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deflroys  its  elfeft.  A 
cup  or  two  of  camomile-tea  will  be  fufficient  to  work 
it  off. 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge : 
Jalap  in  powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar 
two  drachms,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be 
made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes, 
and  taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  lefs  the  pa- 
tient drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much 
griped,  he  may  now  and  then  take  a cup  of  chicken- 
^roth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at 
bed-time  the  following  bolus : To  four  or  five  grains 
of  camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much 
fyrup  of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
into  a bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a gentle 
fweat,  which  fhould  ' be  encouraged  by  drinking 
now  and  then  a final  1 cup  of  wine-whey,  with  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of  hartfliorn  m it.  A 
tea-cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  infufion  may 
likewife  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours  throuo-h 
the  day  : "" 
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Take  juniper-berries,  muftard-feed,  and  horfe- 
radifii,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  aflies  of  broom  half 
a pound  ; infufc  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenifli  wine 
or  ftrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  drain  oiF 
th^  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion,  may 
ufe  the  decoftion  of  feneka-root,  which  is  both 
diuretic  and  fudorific.  I have  known  an  obftinate 
anafarca  cured  by  an  infufion  of  the  aflies  of  broom 
in  wine. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropfy,  if  the  conllitution  be ' good  ; but  when  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound 
date  of  the  vifcera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are 
not  to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fafer 
courfe  is  to  palliate  the  fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of  fuch 
medicines  as  promote  the  fecretions,  and  to  fup- 
port  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  warm  and  nourifliing 
cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman 
who  was  cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a drachm  of 
nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  flie 
had  been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of 
fquill's  is  likewife  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight 
grains  of  it,  with  a fcruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given 
twice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon-water. 
Ball  fays,  a large  fpoonful  of  unbruifed  muftard- 
feed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drinking 
half  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  decoction  of  the  tops 
of  ‘green  broom  after  it,  has  performed  a cure 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  proved  inef- 
fectual, 

' I have  fometimes  feen  good  effeCts  from  cream  of 
tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difeharges 
by  ftool  and  urine,  and  w'ill  at  leaft  palliate,  it  it 
does  not  perform  a cure.  The  patient  may  begin 
by  taking  an  ounce  every  fecond  or  third  day,  and 
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may  increafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three 
ounceSj  if  the  llomach  will  bear  it.  T.  his  quantity 
is  not  however  to  be  taken  at  once,  but  divided  into 
three  or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  thq 
deco£tion  of  feneka-root,  as  direfled  above  ; or  he 
may  take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit 
in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
To  promote  a difcharge  of  urine,  the  following  in- 
fufion  of  the  London  hofpital  will  |likewife  be  bene- 
ficial : 

Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drachms  ; dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper  .berries  bruifed,  of  each  a 
drachm  ; cinnamon  in  pow'der,  three  drachms  ; fait 
of  wormwood,  a drachm  and  a hall ; inlufe  in  an 
Englilh  pint  and  a half  of  old  hock-wine,  and  when 
fitibr  ufe,  filter  the  liquor.  A wine-glafs  of  it  may 
be  taken  three  or  four,  times  a- day. 

In  the  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarlfy  the  feet  and 
legs.  By  this  means  the  w'ater  is  often  difcharged  ; 
but  the  operator  mult  be  cautious  not  to  make  the 
incifions  too  deep ; they  ought  barely  to  pierce 
through  the  Ikin,  and  efpecial  care  mull  be  taken, 
by  fpiriuious  fomentations  and  proper  digeftives,  to 
prevent  a gangrene. 

In  an  afcites,  when  the  dlfeafe  does  not  evidently 
and  fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic 
medicines,  the  water  ought  to  be  let  ofl'  by  tapping. 
This  is  a very  fimple  and  fafe  operation,  and  would 
often  fucceed,  if  it  were  performed  in  due  lime  ; but 
if  it  be  delayed  till  the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the 
bowels  fpoiled,  by  long  foaking  in  water,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  any  permanent  relief  wall  be 
procured  *. 

After 

* The  very  name  of  an  operation  Is  dreadful  to  mhft  people, 
and  they  ,wi(h  to  try  every  thing  before  they,  have  recourfe  to  it. 
This  is  the  rcafon  why  tapping  fo  feMom  fuccecds  to  Qur  widi.  I 
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After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the-  patient  is  to 
be  put  on  a courfe  of  flrengthening  medicines ; as  the 
Peruvian  bark ; the  elixir  of  vitriol ; warm  aromatics 
with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infufed  in  wine,  and 
fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nouiifliing, 
fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chap- 
ter  5 and  he  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear  without  fatigue.  He  fhould  wear  flannel,  or 
rather  fleecy  hofiery,  next  his  fkin,  and  make  daily 
ufe  of  the  fiefli-brufh. 
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OF  THE  GOUT. 

^HERE  is  no  difeafe  which  fhews  the  Imper- 
fection of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercife  in  a flronger  light,  than  the 
gout.  Excefs  and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from 
whence  it  originally  fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid 
it  muft  be  active  and  temperate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  princi- 
pal caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may 
contribute  to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thofe  who  are 
not,  and  to  induce  a paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are 
fubjeCt  to  it  ;•  as  intenfe  fludy  j too  free  an  ufe  of 
acidulated  liquors  ; night-watching ; grief  or  uneafi- 
nefs  of  mind  •,  an  obflruClion  or  defecl  of  any  of  the 
cuftomary  difcharges,  as  the  menfesj  fweating  of  the 
feet,  perfpiration,  &c. 

had  a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for  feveral 
years,  and  who  ufed  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the  operation 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  She  died  at  laft  rather  worn  out  by 
age  than  by  the  difeafe. 

SYMP. 
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SYMPTOMS. A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally 

preceded  bv  indigeftioiij  drowfinefs,  belching  of 
wind,  a flight  head-achj  ficknefs,  and  fometimes 
vomiting.  The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and 
dejection  of  fpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the 
litnbs>  with  a fenfation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water 
were  pafling  down  the  thigh-  The  appetite  is  often 
remarkably  keen  a day  or  two  before  the  fit,  and 
there  is  a flight  pain  in  pafling  urine,  and  frequently 
an  involuntary  fhedding  of  tears.  Sometimes  thefe 
fymptoms  are  much  more  violent,  efpecially  upon 
the  near  approach  of  the  fit ; and  it  has  been  ob-- 
ferved,  that  as  is  the  fever  which  ufhers  in  the 
gout,  fo  will  the  fit  be  ; if  the  fever  be  fliort  and 
fharp,  the  fit  will  be  fb  likewife ; if  it  be  feeble, 
long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo.  But 
this  obfervation  can  only  hold  with  refpedl  to  very 
regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular ' gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in 
the  fpring  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : About  two  or  three  in  the  morning, 
the  patient  is  feized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe, 
fometimes  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompa- 
nied with  a fenfation  as  if  cold  water  were  poured 
upon  the  part,  v/hich  is  fucceeded  by  a fljivefing, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain 
increafes,  and  fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the 
foot,  the  patient  feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  tor- 
ture, as  if  the  part  were  flretched,  burnt,  fqueezed, 
gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces.  The  part  at  length  be- 
comes fo  exquifitely  fenfible,  that  the'  patient  cannot 
bear  to  have  it  touched,  or  even  fuffer  any  perfon  to 
walk  acrofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
.tw'enty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit : he  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins 
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to  fwell,  appears,  red,  and  is  covered  with  a little 
moillure.  Towards  morning  he  drops  afleep,  and 
generally  falls  into  a gentle  breathing  fweat.  This 
terminates  the  firll  paroxyfm,  a number  of  which 
conhitutes  a fit  ot  the  gout  •,  which  is  longer  or 
ihorter  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  ftrength,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  body 
to  this  deafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
eafier  in  the  morning.  Ihe  paroxyfms  however 
generally  grow  milder  every  day,  till”  at  length  the 
difeafe  is  carried  off  by  • perfpiration,  urine,  and 
the  other  evacuations.  In  fome  patients  this  hap- 
pens in  a few  days  ; in  others,  it  requires  wrecks, 
and  in  fome,  months,  to  finifh  the  fit.  Thofe  whom 
age  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  de- 
bilitated, feldom  get  free  from  it  before  the  approach 
of  fummer,  and  fometinies  not  till  it  be  pretty  far 
advanced. 

REGIMEN. As  there  are  no  medicines  yet  > 

known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fiiall  confine  our 
obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  flrong, 
his  diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink 
of  a diluting  nature  ; but  where  the  confticution  is 
weak,  and  the  patient  has  been  accuftoined  to  live 
high,  this  is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In 
this  cafe  he  mufl;  keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and 
fliould  take  frequently  a cup  of  ftrong  negus,  or  a 
glafs  of  generous  wine.  Wine-whey  is  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  per- 
fpiration without  greatly  heating  the  patient.  It 
will  anfwer  this  purpofe  better  if  a tea-fpoonful 
of  fal  volatile  oleofiim,  or  fpirits  of  hartfl'iorn,  be 
put  into  a cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It  will  likewifc 
be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time  a t6a-fpoonful  of  the 

8 volatile 
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volatile  tinaure  of  guaiacum  in  a large  draught  of 
warm  wine-whey.  This  will  greatly  promote  peripi- 
ration  through  the  night.  ^ / 

As  the  moll  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  dif- 
charging-  the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this 
ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the 
affeaed  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot 
fhould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 
lafl:  is  moll  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  people 
of  Lancalhire  look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of  fpe- 
cific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a great  quantity  of 
it  about  the  leg  and  foot  afteaed,  and  cover  it 
with  a fldn  of  foft  drefled  leather.  This  they  fulfer 
to  continue  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  fometimes 
for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain 
does  not  ceafe.  I never  knew  any  external  applica- 
tion anfwer  fo  well  in  the  gout.  I have  often  feen 
it  applied  when  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  were 
very  great,  with  violent  pain,  and  have  found  all 
thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by  it-  in  a few  days.  The 
wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally  greafed,  and  clarded 
'or  combed.  They  choofe  the  foftefl  which  can  be 
had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove  it  till  the  lit  be  en- 
tirely gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewile  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
eafy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  afefl;s  the 
mind  difturbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the 
gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  external  appli- 
cations that  repel  the  matter  • are  to  be  avoided  as 
death.  They  do  not  cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove 
it  from  a fafer  to  a more  dangerous  part  of  the. 
body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal.  A fit  of  the 
gout  is  to  be  conlidered  as  Nature’s  method  of  re- 
moving fomething  that  might  prove  defliruflive  to 
the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do  with  fafety,  is  to 
promote  her  intentions,  and  to  affifl;  her  in  expelling 
the  enemy  in  her  own  way.  Evacuations  by  bleed- 
ing, 
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ing,  ftool,  &c.  are  likewife  to  be  ufed  with  caution, 
they  do  not  remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  fome- 
times  by  weakening  die  patient  prolong  the  fit : but 
where  the  conflitution  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of 
ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very 
mild  lax'Ative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fliorten  a fit  of  the  gout, 
and  fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether : but  nothing 
has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to 
the  patient.  In  pain  vve  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing 
that  promifes  immediate  eafe,'  and  even  hazard  life 
itfelf  for  a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  rea- 
fon  why  fo  many  infallible  remedies  have  been 
propofed  for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch  numbers  have 
lofl  their  lives  by  the  ufe  of  them.  It  would  be 
as  prudent  to  flop  the  fmalhpox  from  rifing,  and  to 
drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel 
the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  an  effort 
of  Nature,  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe 
as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  pro- 
moted. 

When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  rcftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fyinp- 
toms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time-. ' This  will  eafe  the 
pain,  procure  reft,  promote  peffpiration,  and  forward 
the  erifis  of  the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
gentle  dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tindture  of  rhu- 
barb, or  fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He 
fliould  alfo  drink  a weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bitters 
in  fmall  wine  or  ale,  as  the  Feriivian  bark,  with  cin- 
namon, Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The 
diet  at  this  time  flrould  be  light,  but  nourifliing,  and 
gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  hprieback,  or  in 
a carriage,  - 
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Out  of  the  fit,  ”it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do 
many  things  towards  preventing  a' return  of  the  diU 
order,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fhould  return,  lefs 
fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  me- 
dicine. I have  frequently  known  the  gout  kept  off 
for  feveral  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other 
alfringent  medicines  ; but  in  all  the  cafes  whei^  I had 
occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died  fuddenly, 
and  to  all  appearance  for  want  of  a regular  fit  of  the 
gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude, 
that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to  fome  conllitutions,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  is  rather  falutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  Hop  a .fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can  be  fo 
changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leflen  or  totally 
prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in 
following  fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen, 
as  quite  to  eradicate  this  difeafe  ; and  thofe  only  who 
have  fufiicient  refolution  to  perfiil  in  fuch  a courfe  have 
tealon  to  expedl  a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows':  In  the  firll  place,  uni^ 
•■cerfal  temptrance.  In  the  next  place, exercife* . 
By  this  we  do  not  niean  fauntering  about  in  an  in- 
dolent manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil,  Thefe 
only  can  render  the  humours  who.lefome,  and  keep 
them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  betimes, 
are  alfo  of  great  importance.  It  is  likewife  proper  to 
avoid  night  ftudies,  and  intenfe  thinking.  The  fup^ 
f)er  Ihould  be  light  and  taken  early.  All  flrong  li- 
quors^  efpecially  generous  wines  and  four  punch,  are 
to  be  avoided. 

* Some  make  a fecret  of  curing  the  gout  by  mufeutar  exercife. 
This  feerct, 'however,  is  as  old  as  Cellus,  who  llrongly  recommends 
that  mode  of  cure  ; and  whoever  will  fubmit  to  it  in  the  fidlclt  ex- 
tent, may  expect  to  reap  folid  and  permanent  advantages. 
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We  would  likewife  reeami^iaid,  fonic  dofes  of 
magncfta  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring 
and  autumn  ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of  flomachic 
bitters,  as  tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion 
of  gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a decodion 
( of  burdock-root,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infu- 

fion of  any  wholefome  bitter  chat  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or 
three  weeks  in  March  and  October  twice  a day. 
An  ifliie  or  perpetual  blifter  has  a great  tendency 
to  prevent  the  gout.  If  thefe  were  more  gene- 
rally iifed  in  the  decline  of  life,  they  would  not 
only  often  prevent  the  gout,  but  alfo  other  chronic 
maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will 
find  great  benefit  from  bathing  and  drinking  the  wa- 
ter. It  both  promotes  digeftion,  and  invigorates  the 
habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during 
a regular  ht  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  ex- 
tremities, and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  parts,  pro- 
per applications  to  recal  and  fix  it  become  abfolutely 
neceffary.  When  the  gout  aftedts  the  head,  the 
pain  of  the  joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  difap- 
pears,  while  either  fevere  head-ach,  drowfinefs, 
trembling,  giddinefs,  convulfions,  or  delirium  come 
on.  When  it  feizes  the  lungs,  great  oppreflion,  wi# 
cough  and  difHculty  of  breathing,  .enfue.  If  it  attacks 
the  ftoinach,  extreme  ficknefs,  vomiting,  anxiety,  pain 
in  the  epigailric  region,  and  total  lofsof  ftrength,  will 
fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  of  lungs,  every 
method  muff  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They 
muff  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid 
cataplafms  applied  to  the  foies.  Bliftcring-plaffers. 
ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves 
of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  all’o 
necqffary,  and  warm  ftomachic  purges.  The'patient 
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Dtigljt  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  inoft  part,  if  there  be 
any  figns  of  inflammation,  and  fhoulcl’be  very  carefiU 
not  to  catch  cold. 

If  ft  attack  the  flomach  with  'a  feilfe  of  cold,  the 
mofl;  warm  cordials  are  neceffary;  a^  ftrong  wind 
boiled  up  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices ; 1 cinnamon- 
water  ; peppermint-water ; and  even  brandy  or  rum 
The  patient  fhoilld  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to 
promote  a fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors ; and  if  he 
fhould  be  troubled  with  a naulea,  or  inclination  to 
vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile-tea,  or  any  thing  that 
will  make  him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imi- 
tates gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely 
of  a decoftion  of  marfli-mallows,  and  to  have  the  parts 
fomented  with  wa“rm  water.  An  emollient  clyfter 
ought  likevvife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an 
opiate.  If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the 
decodlion.  / 

Perfons  who  have  had  die  gout  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to 
them  about  the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  ex- 
pefl  a return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many 
mher  diforders,  and  by  being  miflaken  for  them’, 
and  treated  improperly,  is  often  diverted  from  its 
regular  courfe,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s 
life. 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from 
their  conflitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon 
to  expedt  it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circtimfpedt 
with  regard  to  its  firfl  approach.  If  the  difeafe,  by 
wrong  conduct  or  improper  medicines,  be  diverted 
from  its  proper  courfe,  the  miferable  patient  has  a 

* .filler  is  found  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  this 

^fc. 
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chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented  with  head-achs, 
coughs,  pains  of  the  ftomach  and  Inteillnes ; and  to 
fall  at  lall  a vlfUm.  to  its  attack  upon  fome ' of  the 
hiorc  noble  parts. 

OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

This  difeafe  has  often  a refcmblance  to  the  gout. 
It  generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exqulfite  pain,  and 
is  fometimes  attended  with  Inflammation  and  fwelling. 
It  is  moll  common  in  the  fpring,  and  towards  the 
end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diflinguiflied  into  acute 
ancf  chronic  j or  the  rheumatifm  wnth  and  without  a 
fever. 

CAUSES. -The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  are 

frequently  the  fame  as  thole  of  an  inflammatory  fe- 
ver, viz.  an  obftrufted  perfpiration,  the  immode- 
rate ufe  of  flrong  liquors,  and  the  like..  Sudden 
changes  of  the  weather,  and  all  quick  tranfitlons 
from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  occafioii  the  rheu- 
matifm.* The  moft:  extraordinary  cafe  of  a rheu- 
matifm that  I ever  faw,  where  almofl;  every  joint  of 
the  body  was  diflorted,  was  a man  w'ho  ufed  to  work 
one  part  of  the  day  by  tlie  fire,  and  the  other  part  of 
it  in  the  water.  Very  obdinate  rheumatifms  have 
likewife  been  brought  on  by  perfons  not  accumftomed 
to  it,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The 
fame  eflJedls  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp 
beds,  fitting  o-r  lying  on  the  damp. ground,  travelling 
in  the  night,  &c. 

! The  rheumatifm  may  likewife.  be  occafioned  by  ex- 
ceflive  evacuations,  or  the  floppage  of  cullomary  dif- 
charges.  It  is  often  the  effcd  of  chronic  difeafes, 
which  vitiate  the  humours  j as  the  fcurvy,  the  lues 
venerea^  obftinate  autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold  damp,  marlhy 

countries.  It  is  mod  common  among  the  poorer 
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fort  of  peafants,  who  are  111  clothed,  live  in  low 
damp  houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  and  unwholefome  food, 
which  contains  but  little  noiirilhment,  and  is  not  ealily 
digefled. 

SYMPTOMS. The  acute  rheumatifm  com- 

monly begins  with  wearinel's,  Ihivering,  a quick 
pulfe,  reftleflhefs,  third:,  and  other  fymptoins  of 
fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying 
pains,  which  are  increafed  by  the  lead  motion.  Thefe 
at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often  affeded 
with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let  in 
this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame  appearance  as  in 
the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acutp  or  inflam- 
matory fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ftrong,  bleeding 
is  neceffary,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  cool 
opening  liquors ; as  decoctions  of  tamarinds,  cream 
of  tartar  whey,  fenna-tea,  and  the  like.  The  diet 
fliould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  confifting 
chiefly  of  roafled  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak 
chicken  broth.  After  the  feverifh  fymptoms  have 
abated,  if  the  pain  dill  continues,  the  patient  mud 
keep  his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as  promote  per- 
fpiration  ; as  wine-whey,  with  fpiritus  Mindereri,  &c. 
He  may  likewife  take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed- 
time, in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  a drachm  of  the  cream 
of  tartar,  and  half  a drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in 
powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often 
an  exceeding  good  effeft.  The  patient  may  either 
be  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have  cloths 
wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  ad'efted.  Great 
care  mud  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after 
bathing. 
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The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
flioulders,  the_  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom 
any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  mofl:  fubjed:  to  the  chronic 
rheumatifm.  In  fuch  patients  it  often  proves  C3i- 
treraely  oblHnate  and  foinetimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fliould  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting 
diet,  p nfifling  chiefly  of  vegetable  fubftances,  as 
Hewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants  or  goofe- 
berries  boiled  in  milk,  is  moil  proper.  Arbuthnot 
fays,  If  there  be  a fpecific  in  aliment  for  the  rheur 
matifm,  it  is  certainly  whey  and  adds,  “ That  he 
knew  a perfon  fubjed  to  this  difeafe,  who  could  never 
be  cured  by  any  other  method  but  a diet  of  whey 
and  bread'.”  He  likewife  fays,  “ That  cream  of 
tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days,  will  eafe 
rheumatic  pains  confiderably.”  This  I have  often 
experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  efficacious 
when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already  direded. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the  dofe  formerly 
mentioned  twice  a-day,  and  likewife  a tea-fpoonful  of 
the  volatile  tindure  of  gum  guaiacurn,  at  bed-time, 
in  wine-whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obftinate,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be 
omitted  for  a few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At 
the  lame  time  leeches  or  a bliftering-plaller  may 
be  applied  to  the  part  affeded.  What  I have  ge? 
nerally  found  anfvyer  better  than  either  of  thefe,  in 
obflinate  fixed  rheumjitic  pains,  is  the  zvann  pla^ 
Jicr  I have  likewife  known  a plafler  of  Bur- 

* See  Appendix,  Warm  Plajler. 
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gundy  pitch  worn  for  fome  time  on  the  part 
ati'e^Ied  give  great  relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My 
ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh, 
fays,  he  has  frequently  cured  very  obdmate  rheu- 
matic pains  by  rubbing  the  parts  afteded  with  tinc- 
tm-e  of  cantharides.  When  the  common  tindure 
did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a double  or  treble 
(Irength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affeded  is  like- 
wife  often  very  beneficial  and  fo  Is  the  application 
of  leeches. 

I'hough  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to 
medicines  for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  fiill  to  be 
perfifted  in.  Perfons  who  are  lubjed  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  rheumati fm,  will  olten  find  their  ac- 
count in  ufing  medicines,  whether  they  be  imme- 
diately afteded  with  the  difeafe  or  not.  The  chro- 
nic rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the  gout  in  this  refped, 
that  the  moft  proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to  ex- 
tirpate it,  is  when  the  patient  is  moft  free  from  th*b 
diforder. 

To  thofe  who  can  aftbrd  the  expence,  I would 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock 
in  Derbyfhire.  Thefe  have  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge, cured  very  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  arc 
always  fafe  either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the 
rheumatifm  is  complicated  with  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints, which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  the  Harrow- 
gate  waters,  and  thofe  of  Moffat,  are  proper. 
They  ftiould  both  be  drank  and  ufed  as  a warm 
bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeftic  plants 
which  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheumatifm. 
One  of  the  beft  is  the  white  mujiard.  A table- 
fpoonful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water  or  fmall  wine. 
The  water-trefoil  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  this  com- 
plaint. It  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  or  drank 
m form  of  tea.  The  ground-ivy,  camomile,  and 
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feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  beneficial,  and  may  be 
ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No  benefit  however  is  to 
be  expeded  froni^  thefe,  unlefs.  they  be  taken  for  a 
confiderable  titne.  Excellent  medicines  are  often 
defpifed  in  this  difeafe,  becaufe  they  do  not  perform 
an  immediate  cure ; whereas  nothing  would  be  more 
certain  than  their  effeft  were  they  duly  perfifted  in. 
,^^ant  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one 
reafon  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured. 

‘ Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures 
ihe  rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  exercife 
and  wearing  flannel  next  the  Ikin.  Ifiues  are  likewife 
very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic  cafes.  If  the  pain 
affeds  the  fhoulders,  an  iffue  may  be  made  in  the  arm; 
but  if  it  affeds  the  loins,  it  fliould  be  put  into  the  leg 
or  thigh. 

Perfohs  afflided  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fubjed 
to  rheumatic  complaints.  The  befl  medicines  in 
this  cafe  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  may 
either  be  taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient 
inclines.  An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an 
’.ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a 
bottle  of  wine ; and  one,  two,  or  three  wine  glaffes 
of  it  taken  daily,  as  fltall  be  found  neceffary  for  keep- 
ing the  body  gently  open.  In  cafes  where  the  bark 
itfelf  proves  fufhdently  purgative,  the  rhubarb  may 
be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjed  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheu- 
matifm  ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm  fituation, 
to  avoid  the  njght-air,  wet  clothes,  and  wet  feet,  as 
much  as  poffible.  Their  clothing  .fhould  be  warm, 
and  they  fliould  wear  flannel  next  their  fkin,  and  make 
iVequent  ufe  of  the  flelh  brufli. 
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OF  THE  SCUR  VX'. 

'"pHIS  dlfeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 
countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations,  near 
large  marlhes,  or  great  quantities  of  ftagnating  water. 
Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy  difpdTitiqn, 
are  mpfl:  fubjedl  to  it.  It  proves  often'fatal  to  failorst 
on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  fliips  that  are  not 
properly  ventilated,  have  many  people  on  board,  or 
W'here  cleanlinefs  is  negledted. 

It  is  not  necelTary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies 
‘into  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they 
differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is 
called  the  land  fcurvy,  however,  is  feldom  attended 
with  thofe  highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in 
patients  who  have  been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we 
prefume,  are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of 
exercife,  anddhe  unwholefome  food  eaten  by  failors  on 
long  voyages,  than  to  any  fpecific  difference  in  the 
difeafe. 

CAUS^iS. The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 

moifl  air ; by  the  long  ufe  of  faked  or  fmoke-dried 
provifions,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  and  affords  little  nouriflrment.  It  may  alfo 
proceed  from  the  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary  evacuations; 
as  the  menfeSi  the  hasmorrhoidal  fluX,  &c.  It  is  fome- 
tiraes  owing  to  an  hereditary  taint,  in  which  cafe  a 
very  fmall  caufe  will  excite  the  latent  dlforder. 
Grief,  fear,  and  other  deprefling  paffions,  have  a great 
tendency  both  to  excite  and  aggravate  this  difeafe. 
Ihe  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  negledt  of 
cleanlinefs ; bad  clothing  ; the  want  of  proper  exer- 
dfe ; confined  air ; unv/holefome  food  ; or  any  dif- 
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f afe  which  greatly  weakens  the  body,  or  vitiates  the 
humours. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difceafe  may  be  known 

by  unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  efpecially  after  motion;  rottennefs  of 
the  gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighteft 
touch  ; a'  linking  breath  ; frequent  bleeding  at  the 
nofe  ; crackling  of  the  joints ; difficulty  of  walk- 
ing ; fometimes  a fweliing  and  fometimes  a falling 
away  of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow, 
or  violet  coloured  fpots ; the  face  is  generally  of  a 
pale  or  leaden,  colour.  As.  the  difeafe  advances, 
other  fymptoms  come  on  ; as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth, 
htemorrhage^,  or  difeharges  of  blood  from  different 
parts  of  the  body,  foul  obftinatc  ulcers,  pains  in  va- 
rious parts,  efpeclally  about  the  breaft,  dry  fcaly 
eruptions  all  over  the  body,  See.  At  iaft  a waiting  or 
hedtic  fever  comes  on,  and  the  miferable  patient  is 
often  carried  off  by  adyfenrery,  a diarrhoea,  adropfy, 
the  pally,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortification  of  fome  of 
the  bowels. 

CURE. We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  dif. 

cafe  but  by  purfuing  a plan  diredlly  oppofite  to  that 
which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated 
ilate  of  the  humours,  occafioned  by  errors  in 
diet,  air,  or  exercife ; and  this  cannrt  be  removed 
but  by  a proper  attention  to  thefe  important  arti- 
cles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  Ihould  be  removed,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  one.  If  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a fedentary  life  or  depreffing 
palTions,  as  grief,  fear.  See.  the  patient  mull  take 
daily  as  much  exercife  in  the  open  air  as  he  cart 
bear,  and  his  mind  Ihould  be  diverted  by  cheerful 
company  and  other  amufements.  Nothing  has  a 
r great?? 
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greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or  rfemove  this 
difeafe,  than  conftant  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour. 
But  this,  alas ! is  feldom  the  lot  of  perfons  afEifted 
with  the  fcurvy ; they  are  generally  furly,  peexadi, 
and  morofe. 

When  the  fcurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long 
ufe  of  falted  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a 
diet  confiding  chiefly  of  frefli  vegetables ; as  oranges, 
apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water-creffes, 
fcurvy.grafs,  brook-lime.  See,  The  ufe  of  thefe, 
with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  frefh  beer 
or  cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a fcurvy  of  this 
kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced ; but 
to  have  this  effedt,  they  mull;  be  perfifhed  in  for 
a confiderable  time.  When  frelh  vegetables  cannot 
be  obtained,  pickled  or  preferved  ones  may  be  ufed  ; 
^nd  where  thefe  are  wanting,  rccourfe  mud  be  had 
to  the  chymical  acids.  All  the  patient’s  food  and 
drink  Ihould  in  this  cafe  be  fharpened  with  cream 
of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of 
fea  fait. 

Thefe  -things  however  will  more  certainly  pre- 
vent than  cure  the  fcurvy,  for  which  reafon  fea- 
faritig  people,  efpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to 
lay  in  plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofe- 
berries,  find  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept 
a long  time  by  pickling,  prejern^ing.  See.  and  when 
thefe  fail,  the  chymical  acids,  recommended  above, 
which  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be 
ufed.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  lliips  were 
well  ventilated,  had  got  dore  <of  fruits,  greens, 
cyder.  See.  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  were  paid 
to  cleanlinefs  and  warmth,  that  failors  would  be 
the  mod  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would 
feldom  differ  either  from  the  fcurvy  or  putrid  fevers, 
which  are  fo  fatal  to  that  ufeful  fet  of  men ; but  it 
is  too  much  the  temper  of  fuch  people  to  defpife 
«U  precaution  j they  will  not  think  of  any  calamity 
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tUI  it  overtakes  them,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off 
the  blow.  , ' 

It  mull  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we 
are  fpeaking  of;  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
employers  to  make  it  for  them  ; and  no  man  ought 
to  engage  in  a long  voyage  without  having  thefe  arti- 
cles fecured. 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  in 
the  land-fcurvy  from  a milk  diet..  This  prepara- 
tion of  Nature  is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vege- 
table properties,  which  of  all  others  is  the  moll  fit 
for  relloring  a decayed  confiitution,  and  removing 
that  particular  acrimony  of  the  humours,  which 
feems  to  conftitute  the  very  eflence  of  the  fcurvy, 
and  many  other  difeafes.  But  people  dcfpile  this 
wholefome  and  nouiifhlng  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap, 
and  devour  with  greedinefs,  flelli  and  ferrriented 
liquors,  while  milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their 
hogs. 

The  mofl  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or 
butter-milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found 
cyder,  perrv,  or  fpruce-beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wort 
lias  likewife  been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the 
fcurvy,  and  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep 
during  the  longed  voyage.  A decodlion  of  the 
tops  of  the  fpruce  fir  is  , likewife  proper.  It  may  be 
drank  in  the  quantity  of  an  Englifli  pint  twice 
a-day.  Tar-water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  or  decodlions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables ; as  farfaparilla,  marlh-mallow  roots, 
^-c.  Infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground  ivy, 
the  lefier  centaury,  marlh-trefoil,  &c.  are  likewife 
■'beneficial.  I have  feen  the  peafants  in  fome  parts  of 
Eritiiin  exprefs  the  Juice  of  the  laft-mentioned  plant, 
and  drink  it  with  good  elledl  in  thole  foul  fcorbutic 
eruptions  With  which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the 
"i^mng  feafon. 
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Harrowgate-water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  the  land-fcurvy.  I have  often  feen  patients 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  molt  deplorable  con- 
dition by  this  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking 
the  fulphur.water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chaly- 
beate-water may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage,  efpeci- 
ally  with  a view  to  brace  the  ftoniach  after  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  which,  though  it  fharpens  the 
appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di- 
gedion. 

A flight  degree  of  feurvy  may  be  carried  off  by 
frequently  fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter 
orange  or  a lemon.  When  the  difeafe  afteds  the 
gums  only,  this  pradice,  if  continued  for  fome 
time,  will  generally  carry  it  off.  We  v/ould  how- 
ever recommend  the  bitter  orange  as  greatly  pre* 
ferable  to  lemon ; it  feems  to  be  as  good  a medicine, 
and  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  ftomach.  Perhaps 
our  own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior  to  either  of 
them. 

All  kinds  of  falad  are  good  in  the  feurvy,  and 
ought  to  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettuce^ 
parfley,  celery,  endive,  radifli,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is 
amazing  to  fee  hoWfoon  frefh  vegetables  in  the  fpring 
cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foulnefs  which 
is  upon  their  fldns.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
their  efteds  would  be  as  great  upon  the  human  fpe-* 
cics,  were  they  ufed  in  proper  quantity  for  a fufficient 
length  of  time. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effeds  in  fcorbutic 
complaints  of  very  long  Handing,  from  the  ufe  of 
a decodion  of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is  ufually 
made  by  boiling  a pound  of  the  frefli  root  in  fix 
Fmghfli  pints  ot  water,  till  about  one-third  of  it  be 
confumed.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a pint  to  a whole 
pint  of  the  decodion  every  day.  But  in  all  the 
oafes  where  I have  feen  it  prove  beneficial,  it  .was 
made  much  firongcr,  and  drank  in  larger  quantities. 
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The  fafeft  way,  however,  is  for  the  patient  to  tevirt 
^vith  fmall  dofe^,  and  increafe  them  both  in  ftrength 
• and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  ftomach  will  bear  it.  ^Ic 
miifi:  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time.  I have  known 
fome  take  it  for  many  months,  and  have  been  told 
of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral  years,  before 
they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but  who  neverthe- 
lefs  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprofy,  which  was  to  common  In  this  Country 
long  ago,  fecms  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to  the  fcurvy. 
Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now,  may  be  owing 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating  more  vegetable 
food  than  formerly,  living  more  upon  tea  and  other 
diluting  diet,  ufing  lefs  failed  meat,  being  more 

cleanly,  better  lodged  and  clothed,  &c For  the  cure 

of  this  difeafe  we  would  recommend  the  fame  courfe 
of  diet  and  medicine  as  in  the  fcurvy. 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  KlNG’s  EVIL. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affefls  the  glands,  efpecially 
fhofe  of  the  neck.  Children  and  young  perfons  of 
a fedentary  life  are  very  fubjedl  to  it.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  difeafes  which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regi- 
men, but  feldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants 
of  cold,  damp,  marfliy  countries  are  moft;  liable  to 
the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  an 

hereditary  taint,  from  a fcrophulous  nurfe,  or  bad 
nurfing.  Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  of  fickly  parents,  whofe  conftitutions  have  been 
greatly  injured  by  the  po::v,  or  other  chronic  difeafes, 
are  apt  to  be  affefted  by  the  fcrophula.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  fuch  difeafes  as  weaken  the 
habit  or  vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  &c.  External  injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes, 
and  the  like,  fometiincs  produce  fcrophulous  ul- 
cers i 
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cers;  but  we  have  reafon  tO  believe,  when  this 
happens,  that  there  has  been  a predifpoiition  in  the 
habit  to  this  dileafe.  In  fhort,‘  whatever  tends  to 
vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the  folids,  paves  the 
way  to  the  fcrophula ; as  the  i)rant  of  proper  cx- 
ercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  un- 
wholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  ufe  of  poor, 
weak,  watery  aliments,  the  neglect  of  cle-^nhnefs, 
^c.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  difeafe  in 
children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  long 

wet  : 

SYMPTOMS- At  firft  fniall  knots  appear 

under  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually 
increafein  number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large 
hard  tumour.  This  often.continues  for  a long  time 
without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only 
difeharges  a thin  fanks^  or  watery  humour.  Other 
parts  of  the  body  are  iikewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as 
the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes,  breads, 
&c.  Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt  from  it.  It 
often  affe£ls  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen  ; and  I have 
frequently  feen  the  glands  of  the  myfentery  greatly 
enlarged  by  it. 

Thofe  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the^ 
feet  and  hands  with  fwelling,  and  little  or  no  rednefs, 
are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom  dif- 
charge  good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
cure.  The  white  fwellings  of  the  joints  feem  like-  > 
wife  to  be  of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difficulty' 
brought  to  a fuppuration,  and  when  opened  they 
only  difeharge  a thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a more 
general  fymptom  of  the  fcrophula  than  a fwelling  of 
the  upper  lip  and  nofe. 

X 

* 1 he  fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail  la . 
large  inauufa^uriiig  towns,  where  people  live  grofs,  and  lead 
fedentary  lives. 

EEGI- 
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REGIMEN'. As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  In  i 

great  meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
generous  and  nourifhing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light 
and  of  eafy  digeftion  ; as  well  fermented  bread  made 
of  found  grain,  the  fleflr  and  broth  of  young  animalsj 
with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  generous  wine,  or  good 
ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not  too 
coldj  and  the  patient  fliould  take  as  much  exercife  as 
he  can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmofl  importance. 
Children  who  have  fufficient  exercife  are  feldom 
troubled  with  the  fcrophula. 

MEDICINE. The  vulgar  are  remarkably 

credulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula; 
many  of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal 
touch,  that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is, 
V'’e  know  but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  and  where  reafon  or  medicines  fail, 
fuperflition  always  comes  in  their  place.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  difeafes  which  are  the  mold  difficult  to 
underftantl,  we  generally  hear  of  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  miraculous  cures  being  performed.  Here, 
however,  the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  for*  The 
fcrophula,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of 
itfelf ; and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched 
about  this  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch, 
and  not  to  Nature,  who  is  really  the  phyfician.  Iri 
the  fame  way  the  infignificant  noftrums  of  quacks  and 
old  Women  often  gain  applaufe  when  they  deferve 
none. 

There  Is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuftoin 
of  plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  lirong  pur- 
gative medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  fr6m 
humours  which  muft  be  purged  off,  without  con- 
fidering  that  thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  debility 
and  aggravate  the  difeafe.  It  has  indeed  been 
found,  that  keeping  the  body  gently  open  for  fomc 
time,  efpecially  with  fea- water,  has  a good  efttct  5 
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' but  this  fhould  only  be  given  in  grofs  habits,  and  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  mofl  two  ftools 
every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  falt-water  has  llkewife  a very  good 
eft'edl:,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  1 have  often 
known  a courfe  of  bathing  in  falt-water,  and  drinking 
it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open# 
cure  a fcrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  When  falt-water  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  frelh  water,  and 
his  body  kept,  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and 
water,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  falt-water, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The 
cold  bath -may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in 
winter.  To  an  adult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in 
powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  four  or 
five  times  a-day.  Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take 
it  in  fubftance,  may  ufe  the  decoction  made  in  the 
following  manner. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a drachm  of 
Winter’s  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Eng- 
lifli  quart  of  water  to  a pint : towards  the  end,  half 
an  ounce  of  lliced  liquorice-root  and  a handful  of 
raifins.  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the 
decodion  lefs  difagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up 
more  of  the  bark.  The  liquor  mull  be  flrained, 
and  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  three  times 

I he  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially 
the  better,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the 
fcrophula.  They  ought  not  however  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities,  but  fhould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open,  and  mufl  be  ufed  for  a confiderable 
time. 
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The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  fcropnula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  fea-water  is  moil  proper  before 
there  are  any  fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  tabes  ; the 
Peruvian  bark,  when  there  are  running  fores,  and 
a degree  of  heQ;ic  fever ; and  the  hemlock  in  old 
inveterate  cafes,  approaching  to  the  fcirrhous  or  can- 
cerous date.  Either  the  extrafl  or  the  frefh  juice  of 
this  plant  may  be  ufed.  The  dofe  may  be  fma-ll  at 
firft,  and  increafed  gradually  as  far  as  the  ftomach  is 
able  to  bear  it.  • 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Before  the 
tumour  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  it, 
unlefs  a piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep  it 
warm.  After  it-breaks,  the  fore  may. be  drefl'ed  with 
fome  digeftive  ointment.  What  I have  always'  found 
to  aiifwer  beft,  was  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
about  a fixth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red  pre- 
cipitate of  mercury.  The  fore  may  be  dreffed  with 
this  twice  a-day ; and  if  it  be  very  fungous,  and  does 
not  digefl  well;  larger  proportion  of  the'  precipitate 
may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though  they 
do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the  patient 
can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great-chance  to  get  well ; 
but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all  proba- 
bility he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  'parents  are  fo  apt  to 
communicate  to  their  oflspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for 
which  reafon  people  ought  to  beware_of  marrying  into 
families  affedled  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula  we  muff 
refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfmg  at  the 
'beginning  of  the  book. 
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Though  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated 
,.hy  infedlion,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  frefh  air,  and  wholefome  diet. 
It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puftules, 
firfi:  about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers ; 
afterwards  it,  affedls  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  . 
Thefe  puftules  are  attended  w'ith  an  intolerable 
itching,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bedj 
or  fits  by  the  fire.  Sometimes  indeed  the  (kin  is 
covered  with  large  blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other 
times  with  a wdiite  fcurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This 
laft  is  called  the  dry  itch,  and  is  the  moft  difficult  to 
cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  negledt  or  improper  treat- 
ment. If  it  be  fuftered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may 
vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours ; and,  if-  it  be 
fuddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it  may 
occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  vifcera,  or  other 
internal  diforders. 

The  beft  medicine  yet  known  for  the  Itch  is* 
fulphur,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally 
and  internally.  The  parts  moft  aftedled  may  be 
rubbed  with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flower  of 
fulphur,  two  ounces;  crude  fal  ammoniac  finely 
powdered,  two  drachms;  hog’s  lard,  or  butter,  four 
ounces.  If  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  ef- 
fence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  take  aw^ay 
the  difagreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nut- 
meg of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at 
bed-time  twice  or  thrice  a- week.  It  is  feldom  ne- 
celfary  to  rub  the  whole  body ; but  when  it  is,  it 
ought  not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns,  as 
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ic  is  dangerous  to  flop  too  many  pores  at  the  fame 
time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a 
purge  or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during 
the  ufe  of  it,  to  tarke  every  night  and  morning  as 
much  of  the  flower  of  brimflone  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, in  a little  treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep 
the  body  gently  open.  He  fhould  beware  of  catch- 
ing cold,  fhould  wear  more  clothes  than  ufual,  and 
take  every  thing  warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the 
linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  w^orn  all  the  time  of 
nfing  the  ointment  ; and  fuch  clothes  as  have 
been  worn  while  the  patient  w^as  under  the  dif- 
eafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs  they  have  been 
fumigated  with  brimflome,  and  thoroughly  cleanfed, 
otherwife  they  will  communicate  the  infedlion 
anew  *. 

I never  knew  brimflone,  W’hen  ufed  as  diredled 
above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  I have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  if  duly  perfifled  in,  it  never  will  fail ; 
but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  eleanlinefs 
negledled,  it  is  no  w^onder  if  the  diforder  re- 
turns. The  quantity  of  ointment  mentioned  above 
will  generally  be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  one  per- 
fon  j but,  if  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  fiiould  ap- 
pear again,  the  medicine  mufl  be  repeated.  It  is 
both  more  fafe  and  efficacious  w'hen  perfifled  in  for 
a confiderable  time,  than  when  a large  quantity  is 
applied  at  once.  As  moft  people  diflike  the  fmell 

* Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  though  this  difeafe  may 
feem  trifling,  there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  trouble- 
fome  to  curcj  as  the  infeftion  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  and 
breaks  out  a fecond,  or  even  a third  time.  The  fame  inconveni- 
ency  occurs  in  private  families,  unlefs  particular  regard  is  paid  to 
the  changing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes,  which  laft  is  by  no 
means  an  eafy  operation- 
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of  iulphur,  they  may  ufe  in  its_  place  the  powder  of 
white  hellebore  root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in 
the  lame  manner,  which  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the 
itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they 
take  other  eruptions  for  the  itch ; as  the  ftoppage  of 
thefe  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences. 
Many  of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children 
are  liable,  have  a near  refemblance  to  this  difeafe ; 
and  I have  often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rub- 
bed with  greafy  ointments  that  make  thefe  eruptions 
ftrike  fuddenly  in,  which  nature  had  thrown  out 
to  preferve  the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  fome  other 
malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  llkewife  done  by  the  ufe  of 
mercury  in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool- 
hardy as  to  wafh  the  parts  affefted  with  a ftrong  fp- 
lution  of  the  corrolive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the 
mercurial  ointment,  without  taking  the  lead;  care 
either  to  avoid  cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  ob- 
ferve  a proper  regimen.  The  confequences  of  fuch 
oondud  may  be  eafily  guefled.  I have  known 
even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  effedts,  and 
would  advlfe  every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health, 
to  beware  how  he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  never 
to  be  ufed  as  a medicine  without  the  greateft  care. 
Ignorant  people  look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of 
charm,  without  confidering  that  the  mercury  enters 
the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchief  is  done  by  ufing 
mercurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing 
vermin  ; yet  it  is  unneceffary  for  either : the  former 
may  be  always  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur,  and 
the  latter  will  never  be  found  where  due  regard  is  paid 
to  cleanlinefs. 

Ihofe  w'ho  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe 
ought  to  beware  of  infedted  perfons,  to  ufe 
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wholefome  food,  and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cleanli^ 
nefs  *, 
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OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

afthma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  fel- 
dom  admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline 
pf  life  are  mofl:  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftingui died  into 
the  moift  and  dry,  or  humpural  and  nervous.  The 
former  is  attended  with  expectoration  or  fpitting ; 
but  in  the  latter  the  patient  feldom  fpits,  unlefs  fome- 
timcs  a little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of 
coughing. 

CAUSES.- The  afthma  is  fometimes  heredi- 

tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  forma- 
tion of  the  breaft ; the  fumes  of  metals  or  hiinerals 
taken  into  the  lungs  ; violent  exercife,  efpecially 
running ; the  obflruclion  of  cuftomary  evacuations, 
as  the  menfes,  hsemorrhoids,  &c.  the  fudden  re- 
troceffion  of  the  gout,  or  Ilriking  in  of  eruptions, 
as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  violent  paflions  of 
the  mind,  as  fudden  fear  or  furprife.  In  a word, 
the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either 
impedes  tbp  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 

^ The  itch  is  now  by  cleanlincfs  banlfhed  from  every  genteel 
family  in  Britain.  It  ftill  however  prevails  among  the  poorer 
forts  of  peafants  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  manufafturers  iii 
£ngland.^  Thefe  are  not  only  fufficient  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the 
difeafe  alive,  but  to  fpread  the  infection  among  others.  It  rverc 
to  be  wifhed  that  fome  effe£lual  method  could  be  devifed  for  ex- 
tirpating it  altogether.  Several  country  clergymen  have  told  me, 
that  by"getting  fuch  as  were  infeded  cured,  and  llfongly  recom- 
mending an  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  they  have  ^banifhed  the 
itch  entirely  out  of  their  parifhes.  Why  might  not  others  do- the 
fame  ? ' 
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lungs,  or  preyents  their  being  duly  expanded  by 
the  air'. 

SYMPTOMS. An  aflhma  is  known  by  a 

quick  laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed with  a kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  eredl:  pofture,  other- 
wife  he  is  in  danger  of  being  fufFocated.  A fit  or 
paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  generally  happens  after  a 
perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eafterly  winds,  or 
has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got 
wet,  of  continued  long  in  a damp  place  under 
ground,  or  has  taken  fome  food  which  the  ftomach 
could  not  digeft,  as  paftries,  toafled  cheefe,  or  the 
like. 

The  paroxyfm  Is  commonly  ufhered  in  with  lift- 
lefl'nefs,  v;ant  of  deep,  hoarfenefs,  a cough,  belch- 
ing of- wind,  a fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the  bread:, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heal, 
fever,  pain  of  the  head,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  great 
oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
a weak  and  fometimes  intermitting  pulfe,  an  invo- 
luntary flow  of  tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All 
the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  towards  night ; the  pa- 
tient is  eafier  when  up  than  in  bed,  and  ks  very  defi- 
rous  of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light  and 

of  eafy  digeflion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred 
to  roafled,  and  the  flefli  of  young  animals  to  that  of  > 
old.  All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  fwell 
in  the  ftomach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings, 
white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or 
roafted,  are  proper.  Strong,  liquors  of  all  kinds, 
efpecially  malt-liquor,  are  hurtful.  The  patient 

fhould  eat  a very  light  fupper,  or  rather  none' at 
all,  and  fliould  never  fuft’er  himfelf  to  be  long 

coftive.  Elis  clothing  flrould  be  warm,  efpecially 

jn  the  winter  feafon.  As  all  diforders  of. the  breaft 
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are  much  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  pra* 
moting  the  perfpiration,  a flannel  fhirt  or  waiflcoat, 
and  thick  flioes,  will  be  of  fmgular  fervice. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the 
adhma  ,as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afthmatfc 
people  can  leldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a 
large  town,  or  the  fharp  keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak 
hilly  country  : a medium  therefore  between  thefe  is 
to  be  chofen.  The  air  near  a large  town  is  often 
f>etter  than  at  a diflance,  provided  the  patient  be 
removed  fo  far  as  not  to  be  affefted  by  the  fmoke. 
Some  afthmatic  patients  indeed  breath  eafier  in  town 
than  in  the  country  ; but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe, 
efpecially  in  towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Aflh* 
rnatic  perfons  who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day, 
ought  at  lead  to  deep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often 
prove  of  great  fervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it 
ought  to  travel  into  a warmer  climate.  Many  adh- 
matic  perfons  who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very 
good  health  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain, 
or  Italy. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  In 
the  adhnp,  as  it  promotes  the  digedion,  and  pre- 
paration of  the  blood.  The  blood  of  adhmatic 
perfons  Is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  pro- 
per aflion  of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this 
reafon  fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exer- 
cife, either  on  foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  as 
they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. — Almod  all  that  can  be  done 

by  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient 
when  feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indeed  re- 
quires the  greated  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often 
proves  fuddenly  fatal.  In  a paroxyfm  or  fit,  the 
body  is  generally  bound  ; a purging  clyder,  with 
a folutioii  of  afafoetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  ad- 
minideredp  and  if  there  be  occafion,' it  may  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times.  The  patient’s  feet  and 
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lecjs  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warmi  water,  and  af- 
terwards rubbed  with'  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth. 
Bleeding,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  flrould 
forbid  it.  Is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent 
fpafm  about  the  breafl  or  ftomach,  warm  fomenta-  ' 
tions,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water, 
may  be  applied  to  the  part  afFedled,  and  warm  cata- 
plafms  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  patient  muft 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may  take  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  tinfture  of  caftor.and  of  faffron 
mixed  together  in  a cup  of  valerian- tea,  twice  or 
thrice  a- day.  Sometimes  a vomit  has  a very  good 
effedl,  and  fnatches  the  patient,  as  it  were,  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  This  however  will  be  more  fafe  after 
other  evacuations  have  been  premifed.  A very  flrong 
infufion  of  roafted  coffee  is  faid  to  give  eafe  in  an 

^ afthmatic  paroxyfm. 

f In  the  moifl  aflhma,  fuch  things  as  promote  ex- 
pedforation  or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed  ; as  the  fy- 
rup  of  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A 
common  fpoonful  of  tire  fyrup  or  oxymel  of  fquills, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water, 
pray  be  taken  three  or  four  times  through  the  day, 
and  four  or  five  pills  made  of  equal  parts  of  afafoetida 
?ind  gum-ammoniac  at  bed-time 

•For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  aflhma,  antifpaf- 
modics  and  bracers  are  the  mofl  proper  medicines. 
The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonfiil  of  the  parego- 
ric elixir  twice  a day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  forne- 
times  found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be 
taken  in  fubflance,  or  infufed  in  wine.  In  fhort, 

* After  copious  evacuations,  large  dofes  of  rether  have  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a fit  of  the  afthina.  I have 
iikewife  known  the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  eftedls; 
To' four  or  five  ounces  of  the  folution  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac 
add  two  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  the  fame  quantity  of 
balfamic  fyrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  paregoric  elixir.  Of  this 
two  table-fpoonfuls  ipay  be  taken  every  three  hours. 
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every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off  fpafm, 
may  be  of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma.  It  is  often  relieved 
by  the  nfe  of  affes  milk ; I have  likewife  known  cows 
milk  ,^rank  warm  in  the  morning  have  a very  good 
•'cfted  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iflues  have  ^ 
a good  effed  *,  they  may  either  be  fet  in  the  back  or 
fide,  and  (hould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
fhali  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in 
the  afthma,  but  in  moft  chronic  difeafes,  iiTues  are 
extremely  proper.  They. are  both  a fafe  and  effi- 
cacious remedy  ; and  though  they  do  not  always 
cure  the  difeafe,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  pa- 
tient’s life. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

'T'HE  apoplexy  is  a hidden  lofs  of  fenfe  and  mo- 
tion,  during  which  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance 
dead ; the  heart  and  lungs  however  ftill  continue  to 
move.  Though  this  difeafe  proves  often  fatal,  yet 
it  may  fometimes  be  removed  by  proper  care.  It 
chiefly  attacks  fedentary  perfons  of  a grofs  habit, 
who  ufe  a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in 
ftrong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
moft  fubjea  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  moft  m 
winter,  efpecially  in  rainy  feaions,  and  very  low  ftates 
of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. -The  immediate  caufe  ot  an  apor 

plexy  is  a compreffion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by 
af  kcefs  of  blood,  or  a colkaion  of  watery  hp- 
The  former  called  a fangume,  ami  ttie 

latter 
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Ijittef  a fevous  apoplexy.  It  may  be  occafioned  by 
any  thing  that  increafes  the  circulation  towards  the 
brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head ; as  intenfe  ftudy ; violent  paflions  * ; viewing 
objects  for  a long  time  obliquely  j wearing  any  thing 
too  tight  about  the  neck;  a rich  and  luxurious  diet; 
fuppreffion  of  urine  ; fuffering  the  body  to  cool  fud- 
denly  after  having  been  greatly  heated ; continuing 
long  in  a warm  or  cold  bath  ; the  exceflive  ule  of 
fpiceries,  or  high-feafoned  food  ; excefs  of  venery  ; 
the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption  ; fuFering  if- 
fues,  fetons,  &c.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  tlie  ftoppage 
of  any  cuftomary  evacuation ; a mercurial  falivatioii 
puflied  .too  far,  or  fuddenlychecked  by  cold  ; wounds 
or  bruifes  on  the  head  ; long  expofure  to  exceffive 
cold  ; poifonous  exhalations, 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The  ufual 

forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain  and 
fv/imming  of  the  head  ; lofs  of  memory;  drowfmefs; 
noife  in  the  ears  ; the  night-mare  ; a fpontaneous  flux 
of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiration.  When  perfons 
of  an  apopledfic  make  obferve  thefe  fymptoms,  they 
have  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of  a fit,  and  fliould 
endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bleeding,  a flender  diet, 
and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not 
die  fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  face 
is  fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood  veffels,  efpe- 
cially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ; the 
pulfe  beats  flrong  ; the  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed, 
and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed  with  a 

* I knew  fj  woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  feized 
with  a fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  firft  complained  of  extreme 
pain,  as  if  daggers  had  been  thrujl  through  her  head,  as  (he  expreffcd 
it.  Afterwards  (he  became  comatofe,  her  pulfe  funk  very  low, 
and  was  exceeding  flow.  By  bleeding,  blifliering,  and  other  evacu- 
ations, Ine  was  kept  alive  for  about  a fortnight.  When  her  head 
was  opened,  a large  quantity  of  extravafatcd  blood  was  found  in 
thi.  left  ventricle  of  the  bram, 
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« 

■'fnortlng"  noife.  The  excrements  and  urine  are' often 
voided  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  patient  is  fometimes 
feized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  mufl;  be 
taken  to  lefl'en  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards 
the  head.  "^J’he  patient  fhould  be  kept  perfeftly  eafy 
and  cool.  His  head  fhould  be  railed  pretty  high, 
and  his  feet  fullered  to  hang  down.  His  clothes 
ought  to  be  loofened,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  and 
frelli  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  " His  garters 
Ihould  be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which  means  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities  will  be 
retarded.  As  foon  as  the  patient  is  placed  in  a pro- 
per polliire,  he  fhould  be  bled  freely  in  the  neck  or 
arm,  and,  if  there  be  occafion,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A laxative  clyfter, 
with  plenty  of  fw^eet  oil,  or  frelh  butter,  and  a fpoon- 
ful  or  two  of  common  fait  in  it,  may  be  adminillered 
every  two  hours ; and  blillering-plaflers  applied  be- 
rween  the  flioiilders,  and  to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  fvwallow,  he  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  fome  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a decodion 
of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream-tartar-w^hey,  or 
common  w^hey  with  cream  of  tartar  diflolved  in  it. 
Or  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s  fait, 
manna  dillolved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or  the  like. 
All  fpirits  and  other  llrong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided. 
Even  volatile  falts  held  to  the  nofe  do  mifehief.  Vo- 
mits, for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  not  to  be  given,  or 
any  thing  that  may  increafe  the  motion  of  the  blood 
towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
tl)e  fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  flrong,  the  coun- 
tenance is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  Itfs  difficult. 
Bleeding  is  not  fo  neceirary  here  as  in  the  former 
cafe.  It  may  however  generally  be  performed  once 
with  fafety  and  advantage,  but  fhould  not  be  repeated. 
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The  patient  fliould  be  placed  in  the  fame_  pofture  as 
directed  abotye,  and ' fliould  have  bliftering-pLiflers 
applied,  and  receive  opening  clyflers  in  the  fame 
manner.  Purges  are  here  likewife  necelfary,  and  the 
patient  may  drink  flrong  balm-tea.  If  he  be  inclined 
to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drinking  fmall 
wine- whey,  or  an  infufion  of  carduus  benedidus.  A 
plentiful  "fweat  kept  up  for  a confiderable  time  has 
often  carried  off  a ferous  apoplexy. 

When  apopleflic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
vomits  are  neceffary.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  he  has  difcharged  the  poifon  in  this 
way. 

Perfons  of  an  apoplectic  make,  or  thofe  who  have 
been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fpare  and 
flender  diet,  avoiding  all  flrong  liquors,  fpiceries,  and 
high-feafoned  food.  I'hey  ought  likewife  to  guard 
againfl  all  violent  paffions,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  fliould  be  fliaved,  and 
daily  waftied  with  cold  water.  The  feet  ought  to  be 
kept  warm,  and  never  fuft'ered  to  continue  long  wet. 
The  body  mufl  be  kept  open  either  by  food  or  medi- 
cine, and  a little  blood  may  be  let  every  fpring  and 
fall.  Exercife  fliould  by  no  means  be  negleCled  ; buc 
it  ought  to  be  taken  in  moderation.  Nothing  has  a 
more  happy  efleCl  in  preventing  an  apoplexy  than 
perpetual  ilfues  or  fetons  ; great  care  however  mufl 
be  taken  not  to  fufl'er  them  to  dry  up,  without  open- 
ing others  in  their  flead.  ApopleQiic  perfons  ought 
never  to  go  to  reft;  with  a full  ftomach,  or  to  lie  with 
their  heads  low,  or  wear  any  thing  too  tight  about 
their  necks. 
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CHAP.  XLir. 

OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH 
AND  BOWELS. 

do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftrI6Iions 
of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms  of  dif. 
eafes,  as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  paffion,  &c.  but  only 
to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  flools  which 
Sometimes  happens,  and  w^hich  in  fome  particular 
'conftitutions  may  occafion  difeafes. 

Coftivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough 
red  wines,  or  other  allringent  liquors  ; too  much 
exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  a long  ufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which 
does' not  fufEciently  ftimulate  the  inteflines.  Some- 
times it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  defending  to  the 
inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice ; and  at  other  times  it 
proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteftines  themfelves,  as 
a palfy,  fpafms,  torpor,  tumours,  a cold  dry  hate  of 
the  inteftines,  &c. 

Exceffive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of  the 
head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac 
and  hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  - generates  wind  and  other 
grievous  fymptoms.  Some  people  however  can  bear 
coftivenefs  to  a great  degree.  I know  perfons  who 
enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go  to  ftool  above 
once  a-week,  and  others  not  above  once  a fortnight. 
Indeed  I have^  heard  of  fome  who  do  not  go  above 
once  a month. 

\ Perfons  who  are  generally  coftive  fhould  live  upon 
a moiftening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafted  or  boiled 
apples,  pears,  ftew'ed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels  with 

currants. 
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currants,  butter,  honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like. 
Broths  with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  foft  pot-herbs, 
are  likewife  proper.  Rye  bread,  or  that  which  is 
made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  together, 
OLicfht  to  be  eaten.  No  perfon  troubled  with  coftive- 
nels,  fliould  eat  white  bread  alone,  efpecially  that 
which  is  made  of  fine  flour.  The  befh  bread  for 
keeping  the  body  foluble  is  what  in  fome  parts  of 
England  they  call  mejlin.  It  is  made  ^f  a mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are 
accuftomed  to  it. 

'Coftivenefs  'is  increafdd  by  keeping  the  body 
too  warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the 
perfpiration ; /’as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  lon^ 
in  bed,  &c.  Intenfe  thought  and  a federitary  life 
are  likewife  hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  excre- 
tions are  promoted  by  moderate  exercife  without 
doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful,  fprightly  temper  of 
mind. 

The  drink  fnould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  AU 
ardent  fpiritSj  auflere  and  aflringent  .wines,  as  port, 
claret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt  liquor  that  is 
fine,  and  of  a-  moderate  flrength,  is  very  proper- 
Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are 
likewife  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the 
patient’s  inclination  diretls. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought, 
if  polTible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant 
'life  of  medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with 
,many  inconveniencies,  and- "’often  with  bad-  confe- 
quences  *.  I never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit 


* The  learned  Dr.  Arbnihnot  advifcs  thcfe  who  are  troubled 
with  collivenefs  to  life  animal  oils,  as  frefli  butter,  cream,  mar- 
row, fat  broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of 
an-mals,  as  the  liver,  lieart,  midriff,  &c.  He  likewife  recom- 
mends- the  expreffed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds, 
paftuches,  and  the  fruits  themfelves;  all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as 
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of  faldng  medicine  or  keeping  the  body  open,  who 
could  leave  it  off.  In  time  the  cuftom  becomes  ne- 
ceffary,  and  generally  ends  in  a total  relaxation  of 
the  bowels,  indigcftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  waffing  of  . 
the  ftrength,  and  death. 

^ \Vhen  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  me- 
dicine, we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb 
to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This  is  not  near 
fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the 
other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe.  Infufions  of 
fenna  and  manna  may  like-wife  be  taken,  or  half 
an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  diffolved  in  water-gruel. 
About  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  eleQuary 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  generally  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  very  well. 


WANT  OF  APPETITE.’ 

This  may  proceed  fro-m  a foul  ffomach ; indl- 
geftion ; the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife  •,  grief ; 
fear  ; anxiety  5 or  any  of  the  depreffmg  paffions  ; 
exceffive  heat  j the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats,  or 
any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  digef- 
tion ; the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  tea, 
tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

figs  ; dccodlions  of  mealy  vegetables ; tliefe  lubricate  the  intef- 
tines ; fome  faponaceous  fubftances  which  fiimulate  gently,  as 
honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  w-ater,  unrefined  fugar, 
S^c. 

The  Doftor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper 
for  perfons  of  dry  atrabilarlan  conftitutlons,  who  are  fubjed  to 
aftriebion  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  vfill  operate  when 
ftronger  medicinal  fubftances  are  fometimes  Ineft'eftuar;  but  that 
fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  Ha 
llkewife  obferves,  that  all  watery  fubftances  are  lenitive,  and  that 
even  common  water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter-milk,  have  that 
eifeeb  ; — That  new  milk,  cfpeclally  aftes  milkj'ftimulates  ftlll  more 
when  It  fours  on  the  ftomach  ; and  that  whey  turned  four  will 
purge  llrongly. 
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The  patient  ought,  if  po.lTible,  to  make  choice  of 
an  open  dry  air ; to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback 
or  in  a carriage;  to  rife  betimes;  aiid  to  avoid 
all  iiitenfe  thought.  He  fhould  ufe  a diet  of  eafy 
dio-eftion  : and  fliould  avoid  exceffive  heat  and  gteat 

fatigue.  _ . . . r 

If  waht-  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the-  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  If  naufea  and  teachings  liiew  that 
the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  d voinit  will  be 
of  fervice.  After  this  a gentle  purge  or  ,two  of 
rhubarb,  or  any  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  may  be 
taken.  - The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe  fome  of  the 
ftomachic  bitters  inftifed  in  wine;  Though  gentle 
evacuations  be  neceflary,  yet  ftrong  purges  and  vomits 
are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  flomach,  and 
hurt  digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  mofl 
cafes  of  indigeflion,  weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  or 
want  of  appetite.  From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  it 
may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  wine 
Or  water.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  bark,  one  drachm  of  the  former  to  an 
ounce  of  the  latter,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken- 
in  wine  or  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation, 
are  generally  of  confiderable  fervice-  in  this  cafe. 
The  falt-water  has  likewife  good  effe£ls  ; but  it  muff 
not  be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate, 
Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  mofl  other  fpas  in  Britain,' 
may  be- ufed  with  advantage.  We  w'ould  advife  all 
who  are  afflitled  with  indigeflion  and  want  of  appetite, 
to  repair  to  thefe  places  of  public  rendezvous.  The 
very  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company,  wdll ' 
be  of  fervice,  not  to  mention  the  exercife,  diffipation, 
amufements,  o£c. 
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OF  THE  HEART-BURR 

What  is  commonly  called  the  hearUhurn,  is  not 
a difeafe  of  that  organ,  hut  an  uneafy  fenfation  of 
heat,  or  acrimony,  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
which  is  fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and 
vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  In- 
digeftion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach, ^c.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint 
ought  to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or  greafy 
aliments,  and  fliould  never  ufe  violent  exercife  foon 
after  a plentiful  meal.  I know  many  perfons  who 
never  fail  to  have  the  heart-burn  if  they  ride  foon 
after  dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale,  wine,  or 
any  fermented  liquor : but  are  never  troubled  with 
it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or  brandy  and  water 
without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of 
the  ftomach,  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take 
a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb  j afterwards  he  may  ufe 
infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark  ; or  any  other  of  the 
ftomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife  in 
the  open  air  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  and  every  thing 
that  promotes  digeftion. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glafs  of 
water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eafe.  If 
it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a dram  of 
brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occafions 
the  heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medi- 
cines. In  this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk, 
half  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may  be  mixed  in^  an  Englilh 
quart  of  water,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  as 
^ often 
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often  as  is  neceffary.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  chalk 
rnay  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  prepared  oyher-fliells,  or 
of  the  powder  called  crab's-eyes,  in  a glafs  of  cinna- 
mon or  peppermint-water.  But  the  fafeft  and  bed 
abforbent  is  ma^nefm  alba.  This  not  only  acts  as  an 
abforbent,  but  ‘ likewife  as  a purgative;  whereas 
chalk,  and  other  abforbents  df  that  kind,  are  apt  to 
lie  in  the  inteftines,  and  occafion  obftrudions,  .This 
powder  is  not  difagreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a 
cup  of  tea,  or  a 'glafs  of  mint-water.  A large  tea- 
fpoonful  is  the  ufual  dofe  ; but  it  may  be  taken  in  a 
much  greater  quantity  when  there  is  occafion.  i hefe 
things  are  now  generally  made  up  into  lozenges  for 
the  conveniency  of  being  carried  in  the  pocket,  and 
taken  at  pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  moil 
proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives  ; as 
annifeeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  car- 
damom feeds,  Sfc.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or 
infufed  in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  One  of 
the  fafeft  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tincture  made 
by  infufmg  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  cf  the  lelTer  cardamom  feeds,  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  brandy,  After  this  has  digefted  for  two  or 
three  days,  it  ought  to  be  {trained,  and  four  ounces 
of  white  fugar- candy  adcled^to  it.  It  muft  ftand  to 
digeft  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  diflblved.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for  a 
dofe.  ’ . 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured, 
particularly  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green 
tea.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  what  is  called  the  milk 
of  gum  ammoniac,  taken  once  or  twice  a dav,  will 
fometimes  cure  the  heart-burn.  ^ 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 


OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 


all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of  the 
nervous  Idud  are  the  moll  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fufficient  to 
point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imitate 
almoll  every  difeafe  ; and  are  feldom  alike  in  two 
diderent  perfons,  or  even  in  the  lame  perfon  at  diderent 
times.  Proteus-like,  they  are.  continually  changing 
lhape  5 and  upon  every  frefn  attack,  the  patient 
thinks  he  feels  i'ymptoms  which  he  never  experienced 
.before.  Nor  do  they  only  affedl  the  body ; the 
mind  likewife  fud'ers,  and  is  often  thereby  rendered 
extremely  weak  and  peevilh.  The  low  fpirits,  tirao- 
roufnefs,  melancholy,  and  ficklenel's  of  temper,  which 
generally  attend  nervous  diforders,  induce  many  to 
believe  that , they  are  entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind; 
but  this  change  of  temper  is  father  a confequence, 
than  the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

^yeaken  the  body,  dilpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes, 
as  indolence,  excefTive  venery,  .drinking,, too  much 
tea,  or  other  weak  watery  liquors  warm,  frequent 
bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  &cc.  Whatever  hurts 
the  digeftion,  of  prevents  the  proper  affiinilation  of 
the  food,' has  likewife  this  edeft ; as  long  fading, 
excefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude, 
or  unwholclbme  aliments,  an  unfavourable  pollure  of 
the  body,  &c.  . 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe  ap- 
plication, to  ftudy.  Indeed  few  dudious  perfons 
are  entirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to 
3 be 
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be  wondered  nt ; intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys 
upon  the  fpirits,  but  prevents^  the  perlon  from 
taking  proper  exercife,  by  which  means  the  db 
geflion  is  impaired,  the  nouriilnnent  prevented, 
me  folids  relaxed,  and  the  Vv'hole  mafs  of  humours 
vitiated.  Grief  and  dil'appoinrment  likevvife  pro.» 
duce  the  fame  effedts.  I have  known  more  nervous 
patients  who  dated  the  commencement  of  their 
diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a hufband,  a favourite 
child,  or  from  fome  difappointment  in  life,  than 
from  any  other  caule.  In  a word,  whatever  weakens 
the  body,  or  deprelles  the  fpirits,  may  occafion  ner-, 
vous  diforders,  as  unwholefome  air,  want  of  fleep, 
great  fatigue,  difagreeabie  apprehenfions,  anxiety, 
vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. We  fhall  only  mention  fome 

of  the  mod  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as 
it  would  be  both  an  ulelefs  and  an  endlefs  tafk  to 
enumerate  the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with 
windy  inflations  or  diftentions  of  the  llomach  and 
inteftines ; the  appetite  and  digertion  are  ufually 
bad;  yet  fometimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving 
for  food,  and  a quick  digeftion.  The  food  often 
turns  four  on  the  ftomach  ; and  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough 
phlegm,  or  a blackilh-coloured  liquor  refembling 
the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains  are 
often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with  a rum- 
bling or  murmuring  noife  in  the  bowels.  The  body 
is  fometimes  loofe,  but  more  commonly  bound, 
which  occafions  a retention  of  wind  and  great  un- 
eafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at 
other  times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There 
is  a great  ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing;  violent  palpitations  ,i  of  the  heart-,  fud- 
den  flufliings  of  hjcat  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ; 
at  other  times  a fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were 
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poured  on  them ; flying  pains  in  the  arms  and 
limbs,  pains  hi  the  back  and  belly,  refembling 
thole  occafioned  by  gravel  ; the  pulfe  very  variable, 
fornetimes  micpmraonly  flow,  and  at  other  times 
very  quick ; pwning,^  the  hiccup,  frequent  flghing, 
and  a ienfe  of  fulfocation,  as  if  from  a ball  or  lump 
in  the  throat ; alternate  fits  of  crying  and  con- 
vulfive  laughing ; the  fleep  is  unfound,  and  feldom 
refrefliing  ; and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  the 
night  mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molelled 
with  head-achsj  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body ; the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often 
afledted  V. ith  pain  and  drynefs  ; there  is  a noife  in 
the  ears,  and  often  a dulnefs  of  hearing ; in  fliort, 
the  whole  animal  fundtions  are  impaired.  The  mind 
is  dillurbed  on  the  moll  trivial  occafions,  and  is  hur- 
ried into  the  moll  perverfe  commotions,  inquietudes, 
terror,  fadnefs,  anger,  dilfidence.  See.  The  patient 
is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations,  and  extravagant 
fancies ; die  memory  becomes  weak,  and  the  judg- 
ment fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charadterillic  of  this  difeafe  than 
a conllant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  un- 
happy perfons  who  labour  under  it  peevilh,  fickle, 
impadentj  and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfleian  to  ano- 
ther ; which  is  one  reafon  wTy  they  feldom  reap  any 
benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fuflicient  re- 
folution  to  perfifl  in  any  one  courfe  till  it  has  time  to 
produce  it^  proper  effe.'is.  They  are  likewife  apt  to 
imagine  that  they  labour  under  difeales  from  which 
they  are  qu  te  free;  and  are  very  angry  if  any  one 
attempts  to  let  them  right,  or  laugh  them  out  of  their 
ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  afflicted  with  nervous 

difeales.  ought  never  to  fall  long.  Their  food 
fliould  be  Iblid  and  nourifliing,  but  of  eafy  dw 
geltion.  Fat  meats  and  heavy  fauces  are  hurtful. 
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All  excels  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought 
never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can  ealily 
digefl: ; but  if  they  feel  themfelves  weak  and  faint 
between  meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread, 
and  drink  a ^lafs  of  wine.  Heavy  fuppers  are  to 
be  avoided.  Though  wine  in  excefs  enfeebles  the 
body,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet 
taken  in  moderation,  it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach, 
and  promotes  digeftion.  Wine  and  water  is  a very 
proper  drink  at  meals ; but  if  wine  fours  on  the 
flomach,  or  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind, 
brandy  and  water  will  anfwer  better.  Every  thing 
that  is, windy  or  hard  of  digelHon  muft  be  avoided. 
All  weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea, 
coffee,  punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a temporary 
relief  in  the  ule  of  thefe,  but  they  always  increafe 
the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt 
digeftion.  Above  all  things,  drams  are  to  be 
avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe  the  patient 
may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  the'y  are  lure 
to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove  certain  poifons 
at  laft.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more  neceffary,  a-s 
Hioft  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond  of  tea  and 
ardent  fpirits  ; to  the  ufe  of  which  many  of  them  fall 
viftiras. 

Exercife  in.  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all 
medicines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteem- 
ed  the  beft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body, 
without  fatiguing  it.  I have  known  fome  patients, 
havvever,  with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and 
others  who  were  moft  benefited  by  riding  in  a car- 
riage. Every  one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds 
moft  beneficial.  Long  fea-voyages  have  an  excel- 
lent effefl;;  and  to  thofe  who  have  fufficienc  refo- 
lution,  we  would  by  all  means  recommend  this 
courfe.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the  fight  of 
new  objects,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a great 
tendency  to  remove  thefe  complaints.  For  this 
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reafon , a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of  much 
more . advantage  than  riding  Ihorc  journeys  near 
home. 

A copl  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  It  braces  and 
invigorates  the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend  more 
to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpecially  that 
which  is  rendered  fq  by  great  fires,  or  (loves  in 
fmall  apartments.  But  when  the  ftomach  or  bowels 
are  weak,  the  body  ought  to  be  well  guarded 
againfl  cold,  efpecially  in  winter,  by  v/earing  a thin 
flannel  waiflcoat  next  the  Ikin.  This  will  keep  up 
an  equal  perfpiration,  and  defend  the  aliuientary 
canal  from  many  impreffions  to  which  it  would 
ptherwife  be  fubjedl,  upon  every  hidden  change  from 
V/arm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing  the  body  fre- 
quently wd.th  a fleih-bruh'i,  or  a cqarfe  linen  cloth,  is 
iikewile  beneficial,  as  it  promotes  the  circulation, 
perfpiration,  &c.  Perfoiis  who  have  weak  nerves 
ought  to  rife  early,  and  take  exercife  before  break- 
fail,  as  lying  too  long  a- bed  cannot  fail  to  relax  thp 
folids.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  diverted,  and  to 
be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerlul  as  poffible.  There  is 
not  any  thing  which  hurts  the  nervous  fyllem,  or 
weakens  the  digeflive  powers,  more  than  fear,  grief, 
or  .anxiety. 

i\'IEDiCINES. Though  nervous  dlfeafes  are 

feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may 
ibinetimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  liie  ren- 
dered at  leafl  more  comfortable  by  proper  medi- 
cines. 

When  the  patient  Is  coflive,  he  ought  to  take 
a little  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and 
ihould  never  fuSer  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  AH 
ftropg  . and  violent  purgatives  are  hovyever  to  be 
avoided,  as  aloes,  jcdap,  &c.  I have  generally 
feen  an  infufion  of  feiina  and  rhubarb  in  brandy 
anfvyer  very  well.  This  may  be  made'  of  any 
flrength,  and  take^  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patiept 
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finds  neceflary.  When  digeftion  is  bad  or  the  fto- 
mach  iglaxed  and  weak,  the  following  'infufion  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  other  Nbitters  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage  : 

'l  ake  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian  root, 
orange-peel,  and  coriander- feed,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; let  thefe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a 
mortar,  and  inf  ufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  rum, 
for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days.  A table-fpoonful 
.of  the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a 
glafs  of  water,  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and 
fupper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  flrengthen  the  nervous 
fyftem  than  cold  bathing.  This  praftice,  if  duly 
perfifled  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  effecfs  ; 
but  when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obftrutfed, 
or  otherwife  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution. 
The  moll  proper  feafons  for  it  are  funimer  and  au- 
tumn. It  will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons 
of  a fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or 
four  times  a-week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by 
it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out, 
it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afUided  with  wind,  I have  always  oly- 
ferved  the  greateft  benefit  from  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water. 
This  both  expels  wind,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
promotes  digeftion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies ; 
but  as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms  and  gene-' 
rally  afterwards  increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would  ad- 
vife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe  of 
them,  left  habit  render  them  at  laft  abfolutely  ne- 
celTary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines  which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving 

nervous 
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nervous  diforders ; but  whoever  wiflies  for  a tho- 
rough  cure,  muft  expedt  it  from  regimen  %ne ; we 
fhall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and 
again  recommend  the  ftriaeft  attention  to  diet,  air, 
EXitRGisE,  and  amusements. 


OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  (late  of^allenation  or  weak- 
nefs  of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of  life. 
It  is  a degree  of  infanity,  and  often  terminates  in  ab- 
folute  madnefs. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary 

difpofition  ; intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 
mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  objeft;  violent 
pa/lions  or  alFeftions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  pride,  and  fuch  like.  It  may  alfo  be  occa- 
fioned  by  exceffive  venery  ; narcotic  or  ftupefaftive 
poifons ; a fedentary  life  ; folitude  ; the  fuppreffion 
of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; acute  fevers  ; or  other 
difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change  melancholy 
into  madnefs ; and  exceffive  cold,  el'pecially  of  the 
lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into  the  brain, 
and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs.  It  may 
iikewife  proceed  from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that  is 
hard  of  digeftion,  or  which  cannot  be  eafily  affi- 
milated  ; from  a callous  ftate  of  the  integuments  of 
the  brain,  or  a drynefs  of  the  brain  itfelf.  To 
all  which  we  may  add  gloomy  and  miftaken  notions  of 
religion. 

SYMPTOMS. When  perfons  begin  to  be 

melancholy,  they  are  timorous ; watchful ; fond  of 
folitude ; fretful ; fickle  ; captious  and  inquifitive  ; 
folicitous  about  trifles ; fometimes  niggardly,  and 
at  other  • times  prodigal.  The  bddy  is  generally 
bound  j the  urine  thin,  and  in  fmaW'^quantity ; the 

ftomach 
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ftomach  and  bowels  inflated  with  wind ; the  com- 
plexion pale  ^ the  pulfe  flow  and  weak.  The  func- 
tions of  *the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  info- 
much  that  the  patient  often  imagines  himfeli  dead, 
or  changed  into  fome  other  animal.  Some  have  inia- 
gined  their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle 
fubflances,  and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they  fliould 
be  broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to 
his  own  miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obftrudlion  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it 
is  eafter  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affeftions 
of  the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint,  A difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the 
bleeding  piles,  or  the  7nenfes,  fometimes  carry  oft'  this 
difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fliould  confift  chiefly 

of  vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality. 
Animal  food,  efpecially  faked  or  fraoke-diied  fifli  or 
flefli,  ought  to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  Ihell-fifli 
are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or 
any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  are  likewife 
improper.  All  kinds  of  fruits  that  are  wholefome 
may  be  eaten  with  advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an 
inftance  of  a patient  who,  by  a long  ufe  of  whey, 
M^ter,  and  garden-fruit,  recovered,  after  having 
evacuated  a great  quantity  of  black,  coloured 
matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  poifon.  The  moft  proper  drink  is  water,  whey, 
or  very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If 
honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eaten  freely, 
or  his  drink  may  be  fweetened  with  it.  Infufions  of 
balm-leaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian, 
or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely, 
either  by  themfelves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as  the 
patient  ftall  chu£e. 


The 
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The  patient  ouglit  to  ^take  as  much  exercife  in  tlie 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  cliflbive  the 
vil'cid  humours,  it  removes  obflruclions,  promotes 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every 
kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a dimininied  per- 
ipi ration  ; all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to 
promote  that  neceffary  and  falutary  difeharge.  No- 
thing can  have  a more  direct  tendency  to  increafe 
the  difeafe  than  confining  the  patient  to  a clofe 
apartment.  Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a cer- 
tain number  of  miles  every  day,  it  fliould  tend  greatly 
to  alleviate  hisdiforder;  but  it  would  have  hill  a 
better  effeft,  if  he  were  cjbliged  to  labour  a piece  of 
ground.  By  digging,  hoeing,  planting,  fowing,  &c. 
both  the  body  and  mind  would  be  exercifed.  A long 
journey,  or  a voyage,  efpecially  towards  a Warmer 
climate,  with  agreeable  companions,  have  often  very 
happy  effects.  A plan  of  this  kind,  with  a ftrid 
attention  to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational  method  of 
cure,  than  confining  the  patient  wdthin  doors  and  ply- 
ing him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. — — In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  parti- 
cular attention  muff  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the 
patient  is  in  a low  ffate,  his  mind  ought  to  be  foothed 
and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufements,  as  enter- 
taining ffories,  paffimes,  mufic,  &c.  This  feems  to 
have  been  the  method  of  curing  melancholy  among 
the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  ffory  of  King  Saul  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  a very  rational  one.  Nothing  can 
remove  difeafes  of  the  mind  fo  efi'edlually  as  appli- 
cations to  the  mind  itfelf,  the  moff  efficacious  of 
which  is  mufic.  The  patient’s  company  ought 
likewdfe  to  confiff  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  agreeable 
to  him.  People  in  this  ffate  are  apt  to  conceive 
unaccountable  averfions  againft,  particular  perfons; 
and  the  very  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fufffeient  to 
diffradt  their  minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmoff 
perturbation. 

When 
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‘ When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  neceL 
fary.  In  this  cafe  he  inufL  be  bled,  and  have  his  body 
kept  open  by  purging  medicinesj  as  manna,  rhubarb, 
cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I have  feeti 
the  lafl  have  very  happy  eftects.  It  may  be  taken 
in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,,  diflolved  in  water-gruel, 
every  day,  for  feveral  weeks,  or  even  for  months, 
if  necelfary.  More  or  lefs  may  be  given  according 
as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  likewil'e  a good  eff<i£l ; 
but  they  muft  be  pretty  ftrong,  otherwife  they  will  not 
operate.'  . 

Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  -.of  urine  or 
promotes  perfpiraJ:ion,  has  a tendency  to  rejnbve  this 
difeal'e.  Both  thefe  fecretious  may  be  promoted  by 
the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  > Halt  a drachm  ot 
purified  nitre  may  be  giyea’ thrive  ot  fdur  times  a-day 
in  any  manner  that  is  mofi:  agreeable  to  the  patient ; 
and  an  ounce  and  a halP  ofidillHled  vine'gar  may’ be 
daily  mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker,;jfeems  to 
think  vinegar  the  bed  medicine  that  can  be  gia’en  in 
this  difeafe. 

Camphire  and  mulk  have  Hkewi^^e  been  ufed  in 
this  cafe  with  advantage.  Ten;  or  twfelYeijgrairis  of 
camphire  may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a day,  qr  oftpo.er, 
if  the  domach  wiU  bear  it.  ' If  it  will  not  Tft/  i4p(5n 
•the  domach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made'ii^'<)r  pills 
with  gum  afafoetida  and  Ruflian  cador,  • an'd  taken, 
in  the  quantity  above  diretled.  If  mulk.  is  to  be 
adminidered,  a fcruple  or  twenty-five  grains  of  it 
may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or  com-' 
mon  fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  do 

not  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines  fliould  be  adralqi- 
dered  at  once  ; but  whichever  of  them  is  given^  mud 
be  duly  peiTided  in,  and  where  one  fails  another  may 
be  tried.  , 

* . . 'As 
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As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  difeafe 
to  take  medicines,  we  ffiall  mention  a few  outward 
applications  which  fometimes  do  good  ; the  princi- 
pal of  thefe  are  iffiies,  fetons,  and  warm  bathing. 
Iffues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
they  generally  have  the  beft  effeft  near  the  fpine. 
The  difqharge  from_  thefe  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  dreffing  them  with  the  mild  blihering  ointment, 
and  keeping  what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice 
pcafe  in  them.  The  moil  proper  place  for  a fetoii  is 
between  the  flioulder  blades : and  it  ought  to  be 
placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direQion  of 
the  fpine, 

OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  paify  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  mo- 
tion, or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body. 
Of  all  the  affections  called  nervous,  this  is  the  moft 
fuddenly  fatal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  part  affeCted.  A 
paify  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  neceffary  to 
life,  is  mortal.  When  it  affeCls  the  ftomach,  the 
inteftines,  or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous. 
If  the  face  be  affeCted,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it  ffiews 
that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When  the 
part  affeCted  feels  cold,  is  infenfible,  or  waftes  away, 
or  when  the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there 
is  fmall  hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  paify  is 

any  thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part 
of  the  body.  The  occafional  and  predifpofing  caufes 
are  various,  as  drunkennefs  ; wounds  of  the  brain, 
or  fpinal  marrow ; preffure  upon  the  brain,  or 
nerves  j very  cold  or  damp  air  j the  fuppreffion  of 
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cuftomary  eyacuations  ; fudden  fear  j want  of  exer- 
cife  j or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyflem,  as 
drinking  much  tea  *,  or  coffee.  1 he  palfy  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  themfelves, 
from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as 
mercury,  lead,  arfenic. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  muff 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apo- 
plexy. The  patient  muff  be  bled,  blillered,  and 
have  his  body  opened  by  fliarp  clyfters  or  purgative 
medicines.  But'  in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe 
proceeds  from  relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  cafe,  a quite  contrary  courfe  mull  be  pur- 
fued.  The  diet  muff  be  warm  and  invigorating, 
feafoned  with  fpicy  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as 
muftard,  horfe-radilli,  &c.  The  drink  may  be 
generous  wine,  muftard-whey,  or  brandy  and  water. 
Friffion  with  the  flefli-bruffi,  or  a warm  hand,  is 
extremely  proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  affeffed. 
Bliffering-plarters  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
afteffed  parts  wdth  advantage.  When  this  cannot 
be  done,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile 
liniment,  or  the  nerve  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh 
difpenfatory.  One  of  the  beff  external  applica- 
tions is  eleffricity.  The  ftiocks,  or  rather  vibra- 
tions, fliould  be  received  on  the  part  affefted ; 
and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral 
weeks.  , . 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy, 
and  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiffered.  Cephalic 

* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and-  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water 
would  be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feems  to  be  a mif- 
take.  Many  perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and 
water  daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  confequences ; yet  the  fame 
quantity  of  tea,  will  inake  their  hands  (hake  for  twenty-four 
hours,  Tiiat  tea  affefts  the  nerves/is  likewife  evident  from  its 
preventing  (Icep,  occafioning  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  fick- 
*icfs,  S;c, 
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fnufF,^  or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze, 
likewife  of  ufe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great 
benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  affeftsd  with  nettles* 
but  this  does  not  feeni  to  be  any  way  preferable  to 
bliftering.  If  the  tongue  is  afetled,  the  patient 
may  gargle 'his  mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and 
muftard ; or  he  may  hold’  a bit  of  fugar  in  his 
mouth  wet  with  the  palfy-drops  or  compound 
fpirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian-root  is  a very 
proper  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  either  be  taken 
in  an  infufion  with  fage-leaves,  or  half  a drachm 
of  it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  the  patient  cannot  ufe 
the  valerian,  he  may  .take  of  fal  volatile  oleofum, 
compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and  tin£ture  of  caftor, 
each- half  an  ounce  ; mix  thefe  together,  and  take 
forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  A table-fpoonful  of  muftard-feed  taken 
frequently-  is  a very  good  medicine.  The  patient 
ought  likewife  to  chew  cinnamon-bark,  ginger,  or 
other  warm  fpiceries. 

■ Exercife  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  palfy  ; 
but  the  patient  mull  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moiit 
air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin  ; and, 
if  poflible,  fhouid  remove  into  a warmer  climate. 

j ^ i.  - X 

OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a hidden  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and 
is  affedted  with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children, 
efpecially  thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are 
moft  fubjedl  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men 
than  women,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the 
epilepfy  attacks  children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it 
may  go  dfl:'  about  the  time  of  puberty. 

When 
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When  it  attacks  any  perfon  after- twenty  years  of 
age  the  cure  is  difficult  j but  when  after  forty,  a 
cure  is  hardly  to  be  expeded.  If.  the  fit  continues 
only  for  a Ihort  fpace,  and  returns  feldoni,  there  is 
reafon  to  hope  ; but.  if  it  continues  long,  and  returns 
frequently,  the  profpedt  is  bad.  It  is  a very  unfavour- 
able fymptom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with  the 
fits  in  his  fleep. 

CAUSES. The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  heredi- 

tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  blows,  bruifes,  dr 
wounds  on  the  head  ; a collection  of  water,  blood,  or 
ferous  humours  in  the  brain  ; a polypus  ; tumours  or 
concretions  within  the  fkull ; exceffive  drinking  ; in- 
tenfe  ftudy  ; excefs  of  venery  ; w'orms ; teething ; 
fuppreflion  of  cuflomary  evacuations ; too  great 
emptinefs  or  repletion  ; violent  paffions  or  affections 
of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c.  ; hyffteric  affedtions ; 
contagion  received  into  the  body;  as  the  infection  of 
the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

SYMP  rOMS, — —An  epileptic  fit  is  generally 
' preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs  ; pain  of  the  head  ; 
dulnefs  ; giddinefs  noife  in  the  ears  ; dimnefs  of 
fight;  palpitation  of  the  heart ; difturbed  fleep; 
difficult  breathing ; the  bowels  are  inflated  with 
wind  ; the  urine  is  in  grdat  quantity,  but  thin ; the 
complexion  is  pale ; the  extremities  are  cold  ; and 
the  patient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a ftream  of  cold 
air  afeending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
noife  : his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms 
of  the  hands ; his  eyes  are  diftorted  ; he  ftarts,  and 
foams  at  the  mouth  ; his  extremities  are  bent  or 
twifled  various  ways ; he  often  difeharge's  his  feed, 
urine,  and  feces  involuntarily  ; and  is  quite  deffii- 
fute  of  all  fenfe  and  reafon.  After  tire  fit  is  'over, 
his  fenfes  gradually  return,  and  fie  complains  of  a 
kind  of  fbirpor,  wearinefs,  and  pain  of  his-  head  ; 
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but  has^  no  remenitbrance  of  what  happened  to  hmi 
during' the  fit.  ^ 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  afiee- 
tions  of  the  mind,^a  debauch  of  liquor,  excellive 
beat,  cold,  or  the, like. 

This  clifeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  invelllgating 
its  pufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency 
of  evil  fpirits.  fn  modem  times  it  has  often,  by 
the  vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  and  fafcina- 
tion.  It  depends  however  as  much  upon  natural 
caufes  as  any  other  malady  ; and  its  cure  may 
often  be  effefted  by  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  proper 
means. 

PEGIMEN. Epileptic  patients  ought,  if 

poffible,  to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet 
ffiould  be  light  but  nourifliing.  They  ought  to 
drink  nothing  ftrong,  to  avoid  fwine’s  fleffi,  water- 
fowl,  and  likewife  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables, 
as  cabbage,  nuts,  kc.  They  ought  to  keep 
themfelves  cheerful,  carefully  guarding  againft  all 
violent  paffions,  as  anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  and 
the  like. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  great  ufe ; but  the  patient 
muff  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  all  dangerous  fituations,  as  Handing  upon 
precipices,  riding  in  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  intentions  of  cure  muft 

vary  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the 
patient  be  of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be 
reafon  to  fear  an  obHrudlion  in  the  brain,  bleeding 
and  other  evacuations  will  be  neceffary.  When  the 
difeafe  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuflomary 
evacuations,  thefe,  if  poffible,  mull  be  rellored  ; if 
this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be  fubflituted  in 
their  place.  Ilfues'or'  fetons  in  this  cafe  have  often 
a very  good  effefl.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
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that  the  difeafe  prbceeds  from  w^orms,  proper  me- 
dicines nudt  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off  tl^efe  ver- 
min. When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teelhing,  die 
body  fliould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,^the 
feet'  frequently  bathed  in  warrii  water,  and,  if  the 
hts  prove  obftinate,  a bliflering^-plafter  may^  be 
between  the  fhoulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be 
followed,  when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruptiori  of 
the  fmall-pox,  or  meafies,  &c.  ^ . 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
a wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not^td  be 
expefted.  When  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  of  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyflem,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  brace  and  firengthen  the  nerves 
may  be  ufed,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  fieel  ; or 
the  anti-epileptic  eleduaries,  recommended  by  Fuller 
and  Mead  *. 

The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  ex- 
tolled for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this 
medicine  will  not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expedlations 
which  have  been  raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obfti- 
nate epileptic  cafes  it  deferves  a trial.  The  dofe  is 
from  one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  may  be 
taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus,  as  the  patient  in- 
clines. The  beft  method  is  to  begin  with  a fmgle 
grain  four  or  five  times  a day,  and  gradually  to  in- 
creafe  the  dofe  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  I 
ha,ve  known  this  medicine,  when  duly  perfifted  in, 
prove  beneficial. 

Mufk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  In 
the  epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  faflitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made 
up  into  a bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morn- 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elec-, 
triciev. 

* See  Appendix,  EleHuary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

f 2 Convulfion- 
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Convulfion-fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes, 
and  mufl;  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the-epi- 
lepfy. 

, There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of.  convulfion-fits 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St,  Vitus’s 
dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  ilrange 
motions  • and  gefticulations,  which  by  the  common 
people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  effedfs  of 
witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  purges  ; and  afterwards  ufing  the 
medicines  prefcribed  above  for  the  epilepfy,  vi%.  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  fnake  root,  &c.  Chalybeate 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe. 
The  cold  bath  is  likewife  of  fingular  fervice,  and 
ought  never  to  be  negledled  when  the  patient  can 
bear  it. 

OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affec- 
tion of  the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  fron*!.  any 
caufe  that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking  ; 
fromahurtof  the  ftomach  j poifons  j inflammations 
or  fcirrhous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
bladder,  midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vifcera.  In  gan- 
grenes, acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a hiceup  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  ali- 
ment that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  a dram  of  any  fpiritous  li- 
quor, will  generally  remove  it.  If  poifon  be  the 
caufe,  plenty  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,  as  has 
been  formerly  recommended.  When  it  proceeds 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  it  is 
very  dangerous.  In  this  cafe  the  cooling  regimen 
ought  to  be  ftriaiy  obferved.  The  patient  mu^ft 

be  bled,  and  take  frequently  a few  drops  of  the 
. fweet 
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f'weet  fpirits  of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine- whey.  His 

llomach  fliould  likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water,  or  have  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water  applied- to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  anti- 
feptics,  are  the  only  medicines  which  have  a chance 
to  fucceed.  -When  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a foul  ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a pi- 
tuitous  or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and 
purge,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of 
fervice.  If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies  the  carmina- 
tive medicines  direfted  for  the  heart-burn  mufl  be 
ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obflinate,  recourfe 
mufl;  be  had  to  the  mofl  powerful  aromatic  and  an- 
tifpafmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is 
mufk  ; fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be 
made  into  a bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally.  Opi- 
ates afe  likewife  of  fervice;  but  they  mufl  be  ufed 
with  caution.  A bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound 
fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic  tincture, 
may  be  taken  frequently.  External  applications  are 
fdrtietimes  alfo  beneficial  ; as  the  ftomach  plafler,  or 
a cataplafra  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh 
of  London  difpenfatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
ftomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a con- 
ftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  w'as  fre- 
quently flopped  by  the  ufe  of  muflv,  opium,  wine, 
and  other  cordial  a'nd  antifpafmodic  medicines,  but 
always  returned.  Nothing  however  gave  the  pa- 
tient fo  much  eafe  as  brifl-t  Imall-beer,  drink- 
ing freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  w'as  often  kept  dft’ 
for  feveral  daySj  which  \vas  more  than  could  be 
done  by  the  mofl  powerful  medicines.  The  'pa- 
tient was  at  length  feized  with  a black  vomiting, 
w'hich  foon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening 
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the  body,  a large  fchirrous  tumour  was  found  near 
the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 

1 he  hiccup  may  be  removed  by  drinking  vinegar; 
or  by  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  taken  in  water. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  afliftance.  It 
is  moll  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life, 
erpecially  the  nervous,  gouty,  hylleric,  and  hvpo- 
chondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 
ought  to  take  fome  draughts  ol  warm  water,  or  weak 
camomile-tea,  to  cleanfe  his  ftomach.  After  this,  if 
he  has  been  coftive,  a laxative  clyfter  may  be  given. 
He  ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  beft  way  of 
adminiftering  it  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty  or  feventy 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a clyfter  of 
warm  water.  This  is  much  more  certain  than  lau- 
danum given  by  the  mouth,  which  is  often  vomited, 
and  in  fome  cafes  increafes  the  pain  and  fpafms  in  the 
ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  eiTedls  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  an- 
other, with  an  equal  or  larger  quantity  of  opiuiUj, 
may  be  given  ; and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus, 
with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a drachm 
of  the  Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mpan  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fo- 
mented with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  blad- 
ders filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  fhould  be 
conftantly  applied  to  it.  I have  often  feen  thefe 
produce  the  moft  happy  effeds.  The  anodyne 
ftalfam  may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affecled  ; 
and  an  anti-hyfteric  plafter  wprn  upon  it  for  fome 
time'after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  . prevent  their 
return.  ' ,'t;.  . . • 
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In  very  vjolent  and  lading  pains  of  the  domach, 
fouie  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of 
the  patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps 
proceed  from  n fnppreffion  of  the  m^nfes^  bleeding 
is  of  ufe.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe 
mud  be  had  to  Ipirits,  or  fome  of  the  warm  cor- 
dial waters.  Blidering  pladefs  ought  likewdfe  in 
this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles.  I have  often 
feen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  domach  re- 
rhoved  by  covering  it  with  a large  plader  of  Venice 
treacle. 

OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  imagines 
he  feels'  an  uncommon  opprellion  or  weight  about  his 
bread' or  domach,  wdiich  he  can  by  no  means  lhake 
od'.  He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though 
oftener  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  himfelf  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  being  killed,  attempts  to  run' away,  but  finds 
he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a houfe 
that  is  on  five,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  in . a river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling 
^ over  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  dallied  to 
pieces  fuddcnly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
too  much  blood  ; from  a dagnation  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  af- 
feftion,  and  arifes  chiefly  from  indigedion.  Hence 
we  find  that  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a fc- 
dentary  life,  and  live  full,  are  mod  commonly  af- 
flided  with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  produce  it  than  heavy  dippers,  efpecially  when 
eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed  loon  after. 
Wind  is  likewife  a very  frequent  caufe  of  this  dif- 
eafe ; for  which  reafon  thofe  who  are  afflided' with 
it  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food.  Dcen  thought 

T f 4 anxiety, 
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anxiety,  prin;iy  thing  that  opprelTcs  the  mind,  ought 
tilfo  to  te  avoided. 

As  perlbn^  afflided  with  the  night-mare  gene- 
rally moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they 
fliould  be  waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear 
them,  as  the  iineafinefs  goes  ofi:'  as  foon  as  the  pa- 
tient is  awake.  Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  generally  found 
a dram  of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  thia 
difeafe.  That  however  is  a bad  cultom,  and  in 
time  lofes  its  effect.  We  would  rather  have  the 
patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy  digefiion, 
cheerfulnefs,  exercife  through  the  day,  and  a light 
fupper  taken  early,  than  to  accuftoin  himfelf  to 
drams.  A glafs  of  peppermint-water  will  often  pro- 
mote digefiion  as  much  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  is 
much  fafer.  After  a perfon  of  weak  digefiion,  how- 
ever, has  eaten  flatulent  food,  a dram  may  be  necef- 
fary  j in  this  cafe  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  moft 
proper  medicine. 

Perfons  who  are  young  and  full  of  blood,  If 
troubled  with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge 
frequently,  and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conflltutions 
are  liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  1 hele  indeed 
are  feldom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to  ; but 
wTen  wholly  neglected,  or  improperly  treated,  they 
often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufes  of  fwoonings  are,  fudden  tran- 
fition  from  cold  to  heat ; • breathing  air  that  is  :de^ 
prived  of  its  proper  fpring  or  elaflicity  ; great  fa- 
' tigue  j.  exceffive  weaknels  ; lofs  ol  bipod  ; long  fall- 
ing ; fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  paffions  or  aftec- 
tions  of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been 

long  expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  ,or : falf  .hato  a 
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fwoon,  upon  coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if 
they  drink  hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This 
might  eafily  be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  not 
to  go  into  a warm  room  immediately  after  they  have 
been  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire 
gradually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing,  hot,  till 
the  body  has  been  gradually  brought  into  a warm 
temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  negledting  thefe 
precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to  have 
ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and 
to  have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vinegar  or 
cold  water.  He  fliould  likewife  be  made  to  fmell 
to  vinegar,  and  fhouid  have  a fpoonful  or  two  of 
Water,  if  he  can  Iwallow,  with  about  a third  part  of 
vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If 
thefe  fhouid  not  remove  the  complaint,  it  will  be 
necefiary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  afterwards  to  give 
him  a clyfter. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofes  its  elafti- 
city  or  fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who  re- 
fpire  in  it  often  fall  into  a fwoon  or  fainting  fit. 
They  are  in  this  cafe  deprived  of  the  very  principle 
of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  fo  fre- 
quent in  all  crowded  affemblies,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons.  Such  fits  however  muff  be  confidered  as 
a kind  of  temporary  death ; and,  to  the  weak  and 
delicate,  they  fornetimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought 
therefore  with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againfl. 
The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  affem-  . 
bly-rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public  refort, 
be  large  and  well  ventilated  ; and  let  the  weak  and 
delicate  avoid  fuch  places,  particularly  in  warm 
feafons. 

A perfon  who  faints  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought 
immediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air  ; his 
temples  fhouid  be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or 

brandy, 
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brandy,  and  volatile  fpirits  or  falts  held  to  his  nofe, 
He  fliould  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head 
low,  and  have  a little  wine,  or  feme  other  cor- 
dial, as  foon  as  he  is  able  to  fwallow  it,  poured 
info  his  mou'fh.  If  the  perfon  has  been  fabjecl 
to  hyheric  fits,  cahor  or  afafoetida  fliould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  lea- 
ther, &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  fading,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient 
mufi;  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies, 
wines,  fpirituous  liquors,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe 
however  mufl  be  given  at  firfl  in  very  fmall  quantities, 
and  increafed  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
them.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  ftill  and 
eafy  upon  his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  fhould  liave 
frelh  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food  fhould 
confifl  of  nourifliing  broths,  fago-gruel  with  win<^, 
new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a light  and  cordial 
nature.  Thefe  things  are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit. 
All  that  can  be  done  In  the  fit  is,  to  let  him  fmeli 
to  a bottle  of  Hungary-water,  eau  de  luce,  or  fpirits 
of  hartlhorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples  with  warm 
brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  dipped  in  it  to  the  pit 
of  the  ftomach. 

Ln  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paflions  or  affeftions  of  the  mind,  the 
patient  mufl  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  fhould 
be  fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to 
fmeli  to  fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himfelf 
he  may  drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm-tea, 
w’th  fome  orange  or  lemon-peel  in  it.  It  will  likewife 
be  proper,  if  the  fairiting  fits  have  been  long  and 
fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emol- 
lient clyfler.  ^ 

It  is  common  in.  fainting  fits,  from  whatever 
caufe  they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  'I  his 

practice 
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pTadHce  may  be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a full 
habit ; but  in  thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or 
fubjeft  to  nervous  diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The 
proper  method  with  fuch  people  is,  to  expofe  them 
to  the  free  air,  and  to  ufe  cordial  and  ftiinulating 
medicines,  as  volatile  falts,  Hungary-water,  fpirits  of 
lavender,  tinflure  of  caflor,  and  the  like. 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

J 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  af- 
flided  with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  flomach.and 
bowels,  which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  rone  or 
vigour  in  thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as 
green  peas,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch  like, 
may  increafe  this  complaint ; but  llrong  and  healthy 
people  are  feldom  troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they 
eitlier  overload  their  Ilomachs,  or  drink  liquors  that 
are  in  a fermenting  flate,  and  confequently  full  of 
elafUc  air.  While  therefore  the  matter  of  flatulence 
proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes 
air  feparate  from  them  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occa- 
fion  complaints,  is  almofl;  always  a fault  of  the 
bowels  themfelves,  which  are  too  weak  either  to 
prevent  the  produdion  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel 
it  after  it . is  produced. 

d’o  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought 
to  be  ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by 
flrengthening  the  alimentary  canal, to  prevent  its  being 
produced  there  *. 

The  lifl  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very 
numerous ; they  often  however  difappoint  the  ex- 

^ * Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dry 
bifcuit,  efpecially  vi'hen  the  ftomach  is  empty.  I look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  bell  carminative  medicines  ; and  would  recommend 

in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  ariling  from  flatulence,  in- 
digeftion,  &c, 

pedations 
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peflations  of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient. 
The  mofl  celebrated  among  the'  clafs  of  carmina- 
tives are  juniper  berries;  the  roots  of  ginger  and 
zedoary  ; the  feeds  of  anife,  carraway,  and  corian- 
der ; gum  afafoetida  and  opium ; the  warm  waters, 
tindlures,  and  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the 
tincture  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
sether,  &c. 

Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more 
efficacious  in  expelling  wind  than  aether  and  lau- 
danum. He  generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mix- 
ture with  peppermint-water-  and  tindure  of  caftor, 
or  fweet  fpirits  of  iritre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of 
this,  he  gave  opium  in  pills  with  iifafcEtida.  He 
obferves  that  the  good  effeds  of  opiates  are  equally 
confpicuous,  whether  the  flatulence  be  contained  in 
the  flomach  or  intellines ; whereas  thofe  warm  medi- 
cines, commonly  called  carminatives,  do  not  often 
give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind  is  in 
the  flomach. 

With  regard  to  aether,  the  Dodor  fays,  he  has 
often  feen  very  good  effeds  from  it  in  flatulent  com- 
plaints, where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  is 
a tea-fpoonful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
water*.  In  gouty  cafes  he  obferves,  that  aether,  a 
glafs,  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or 
ginger,  either  taken  in  fubflance  or  infufed  in  boiling 
water,  are  among  the  bed  medicines  for  expelling 
wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is'  fuch  as 
makes  it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  in- 
wardly, the  Dodor  recommends  external  applica- 
tions, which  are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal 
parts  of  the  anti-hyfteric  and  flomach  pi  after  may 

* ThougVi  tlie  patient  may  Begin  wjtli  tliis  qu'aiHity,  it  will  |;e 
ricceffary  to  incrcate  the  dofe  gradually  as  the  flomach  can  bear  it. 
w^’Ether  is  now  given  in  confiderably  greater  dofes  than  it  was  in 

Whytt’s  time. 

be 
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be  fpread  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  of  fiich  fize 
as  to  cover  the  greater  part  ot  the  belly.  Ihis  fhould 
be  kept  on  for  a contlderable  time,  provided  the  pa- 
tient be  able  to  bear  it ; if  it  fhould  give  great  unea- 
finefs,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  following  liniment 
ufed  in  its  (lead  : 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce  ; of  the 
expreffed  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce  ; oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  thele  ingredients  be  mixed  together, 
and  about  a table-fpoonlul  well  rubbed  on  the  parts 
at  bed-time. 

For  flrengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
confequently  for  leffening  the  produdion  of  flatulence, 
the  Doclor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bittets, 
chalybeates,  and  exercife.  In  flatulent  cafes,  he 
thinks  fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhould  be  added 
to  the  tincture  of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the 
aromatic  pow^der  fhould  be  joined  with  the  filings  of 
iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  coflive- 
nefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be  found 
to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following  pills 
taken  every  night  at  bed-time : 

Take  of  afafoetida  two  drachms ; fuccotrine  aloes, 
fait  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm  ; 
as  much  of  the  el'ixlr  proprietatis  as  will  be  fufficient 
to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains'  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confection, 
given  every  other  evening,  will  have  very  good 
effedls. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  bn 
about  the  time  the  nienfss  ceafe,  repeated  fmall 
bleedings  often  give  more  relief  than  any  other 
remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Doftor  obferves,  that 
tea,  and  likewife  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be 

5 avoided  5 
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avoided  ; and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little  brandy 
or  rum  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in 
moll:  cafes  alfo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
fubjeft,  and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a great  mea- 
fure  agree  with  mine,'  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt 
them  ; and  fliall  only  add  to  his  obfervations,  that 
exercife  is  in  my  opinion  fuperior  to  all  medicine, 
both  for  preventing  the  produdion  and  likewife  for 
expelling  of  flatulencies.  Thefe  effefts,  however,  are 
not  to  be  expeded  from  fauntering  about,  or  lolling 
in  a carriage ; but  from  labour,  or  fuch  active  amufe- 
ments  as  give  exercife  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjed  to  low  fpi- 
rits  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet,  the 
cold  bath,  exercife,  and  arnufements,  are  the  mofl; 
likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly 
increafed  by  folitude  and  Indulging  gloomy  ideas, 
but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and 
fprightly  arnufements. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  flate 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peru-- 
vian  bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper. 
Steel  joined  with  aromatics  may  likewife  in  this  cafe 
be  ufed  with  advantage ; but  riding,  and  a proper 
diet,  are  mofl  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  or  obftrudion  in  the  hypochondriac 
vlfcera,  aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  I have  fome- 
times  known  the  Harrowgate  fuiphur- water  of  fervice 
in  this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreflion  of 
the  menftrual  or  of  the  hcembrr-holdal  flux,  thefe 
evacuations  may  either  be  rcftoi^cfi-’dr  fome^^o 

fubflituted 
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fiibftituted  in  tHeir  plate,  as  iffues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 
l)r.  Whvtt  obferves,  that  nothing;  thas  fuch  fudden 
good  effects  in  this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  diftrefs  of  mind, 
agreeable  company,  variety  of  amiifements,  and 
change  of  place,  efpecially  travelling  into  foreign 
countries,  will  aflbrd  the  moff;  certain  relieh 

Perfons  afflicted  with  low  fpirits  ffiould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excefs,  efpecially  of  venery  and  flrong  liquors. 
The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  ffrong  liquors  is 
by  no  means  hurtful  ; but  when  taken  to  excels  they 
weaken  the  ftomach,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  deprefs 
the  fpirits.  This  caution  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  the 
unfortunate  and  melancholy  often  fly  to  ftrong  liquors 
for  relief,  by  which  means  they  never  fail  to  precipi- 
tate their  own  dellruction. 

/ 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

These  llkewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
nervous  difeafes,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the 
reproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  habit, 
whofe  ftomach  and  inceftines  are  relaxed,  and  whofe 
nervous  fyftein  is  extremely  fenfible,  are  moft  fubjeft 
to  hyfteric  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  an  hylteric 
fit,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by  an  irritation 
of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftincs,  by  wind, 
acrid  humour,  or  the  like.  A fudden  fuppreflion  of 
the  menfes  often  gives  rife  to  hyfteric  fits.  I'hey  may. 
likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paflions  or  affeftions  of 
the  ihind,  as  fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great  difappoirit-, 
ments.  , 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refembles  a fwoon  or. 
fainting  fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a 
fleep,  only  the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarce  to  be 
perceived.  At  other  times  the  patient  is. afFe.dted,. 
with  ditchings  and  ftrong  conyullions.  Th.e  fym.p-.- 
i u ..  toms 
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toms  which  precede  hyfleric  fits  are  likewife  various 
in  differenf  perfons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come  on 
with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning  and  firetch- 
ing, lownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreflion  and  anxiety. 
At  other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  foretold 
by  a feeling,  as  if -there  were  a ball  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  which  gradually  rifes  towards 
the  flomach,  where  it  occafions  inflation,  ficknefs, 
and  fometitnes  vomiting;  afterwards  it  rifes  into 
the  gullet,  and  occafions  a degree  of  fuffocation,  to 
which  quick  breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
giddinefs  of  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs 
of  hearing,  with  convulfive  motions  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  other  parts  of  the  body,  fucceed. 
The  hyfleric  paroxyfm  is  often  introduced  by  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  fometiraes  it  goes 
off  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  the  laughing  and  crying  of  an  highly  hyf- 
teric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mufl  be 
to  fliorten  the  fit  or  parox.yfni  when  prefent,  and  to 
prevent  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue, 
and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe 
becomes  the  more  obflinate'.  Their  flrength  is  in- 
creafed  by  habit,  and  they  induce  fo  great  a relaxa- 
tion of  the  fyflem,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  re-  > 
moved. 

It  is  cuflomary,  during  the  hyfleric  fit  or  pa- 
roxyfm,  to  bleed  the  patient.  In  flrong  perfons  of 
a plethoric  habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this 
may  be  proper  ; but  in  weak  and  delicate  conflitu- 
fions,  or  where  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  {land- 
ing, or  arifes  from  jiianidon,  it  is  not  fafe.  The 
bell  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  roufe  the  patient  by 
flrong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers,  afafoetida,  or  fpi- 
rits of  hartfliorn,  held  to  the  nofe.  Hot  bricks 
may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the 
legs,  arms^  and  belly  m'ay  be  flrongly  rubbed  with 

a warm 
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a warm  cloth.  But  the  befl:  application  is  to  put 
the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the 
mcnfes.  In  cafe  of  coflivenefs,  a laxative  clyfler 
with  afafoetida  will  be  proper;  and  as,  foon  as  the 
patient  can  fwajlovv,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a fo- 
lution  of  afafoetida,  or  of  foine  cordial  julep,  may  be 
given  *. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  bed  at- 
tempted at  a time  when  the  patient  is  mod  free 
from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a 
proper  attention  to  diet.  A milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  when  duly  perfided  in,  will  often  perform  a 
cure.  If  however  the  patient  has  been  accudomed 
to  a more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave 
it  off  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The  mod  pro- 
per drink  is  water  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits. 
A cool  dry  air  is  the  bed.  Cold  bathing  and  every- 
thing that  braces  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the 
fydem,  is  beneficial ; but  lying  too  long  in  bed, 
or  whatever  relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of 
the  greated  importance  to  have|the  mind  kept  con- 
dantly  eafy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  poffible,  to  have 
it  always  engaged  in  fome  agreeable  and  intereding 
purfuit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  drcngthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fydem, 
as  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
other  bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vi- 

\^'hen  liyfleric  fits  are  occafioned  by  fympathy,  they  may  b- 
cuied.by  exciting  an  oppofite  paffion.  This  is  laid  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  a whole  fchool  of  young  ladies  in  Holland,  who  were 
all  cured  by  being  told,  that  the  firft  who  was  leized  fliould  be 
burnt:  to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure,  to  my  knowledge,  will 
not  always  fucceed.  I would  therefore  advife,  that  young  ladies 
wao.aie  fubjecl  to  liylleric  fits  fliould  not  be  fent  to  boarding 
fchools,  the  difeafe  may  be  caught  by  imitation.  I have  known 
madnefs  ufelf  brought  on  by  fympathv. 

^ S triol, 
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triol,  in  a cup  of  the  Infufion  of  the  bark,  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and 
iron  may  likewife  be  taken  in  fubftance,  provided 
the  ftomach  can  bear  them ; but  they  are  generally 
given  in  too  fmall  dofes  to  have  any  efFedt.  The 
chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  beneficial  in  this 
diforder. 

If  the  floinach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits 
will  be  of  ufe ; but  they  fhould  not  be  too  ftrong, 
nor'  frequently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and 
weaken  the  ftomach.  If  there  be  a tendency  to 
coftivenefs,  it  muft  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or 
by  taking  an  opening  pill  as  often  as  it  fhall  be  found 
iieceflary. 

To  leften  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  beft  antifpaf- 
inodic  medicines  are  mufk,  opium,  and  caftor.  When 
opium  difagrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  either  be 
applied  externally,  or  given  in  clyfters.  It  is  often 
fuccefsful  in  removing  thofe  periodical  head-achs  to 
which  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  patients  are  fubjedt. 
Caftor  has  in  forae  cafes  been  found  to  procure  lleep 
where  opium  failed ; for  which  reafon  Dr.  Whytt 
advifes,  that  they  fhould  be  joined  together.  He 
likewife  recommends  the  anti-hyfteric  plafter  to  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen  *. 

Hyfteric  women  are  often  afflidled  with  cramps 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moft  apt 
to  feize  them  in  bed,  or  when  alleep-  The  moft 
efficacious  medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  blif- 
tering-plafters,  and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations. 
When  the  cramp  or  fpafm  is  very  violent,  opiufii  is 

Though  antifpafmodics  and  anodynes  are  univerfally  recom- 
mended in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  I ever 
knew  in  hyfteric  cafes,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and 
corroborating  medicines. 


the 
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th'e  remedy  moft  to ' be  depended  on.  In  milder 
cafes,' immfcrling  the  feet  and  legs  in  waj'm  water, 
or  applying  a blillering-plafter  to  the  part  ■ affeded, 
will  often  be  fuflicient  to  remove  the  complaint.  In 
patients  whofe  nerves  are  unconiraonly  delicate  and 
lenfible,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  bliftering- 
plafter,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  inuflc, 
camphire,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compref- 
fion.  Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are"  prevented,  and 
fometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages ; and,  when 
convidfions  arlfe  from  a flatulent  diftention  of  the 
inteftines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they 
may  be  often  lelTened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty 
Ilrong  corapreffion  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a 
broad  belt.  A roll  of  brimftone  held  in  the  hand 
is  frequently  ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps.  Though 
this  feems  to  owe  its  effedl  chiefly  to  imagination, 
yet,  as  it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a trial  *. 
When  Ipafins  or  convulflve  motions  arife  from  fliarp 
humoUrs  iti  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  no  lading 
relief  can  be  procured  till  thefe  arn  either  correfted 
or  expelled.  The  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes 
cured  periodic  convulfions  after  other  medicines  had 
failed. 

OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTIONS, 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the 
luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  Iludious.  It 
becomes  daily  more  common  in  this  country,  owing,, 
no  doubt,  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary 
employments.  It  has  fo  near  a refemblance  tc  the 
immediately  preceding,  that  many  authors  confider 

* Some  perfons  afflifted  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great 
benefit  from  fmall  bundles  of  rofemary  tied  all  night  about  their 
feet,  angles,  and  knees,  ^ 
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fliem  as  the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat  them  accord- 
ingly. They  require,  however,  a very  different  re-, 
giincn ; and  the  fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though” 
lefs  violent,  are  more  permanent  than  thofe  of  the 
former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds 
are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whole  paffions 
are  not  eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods 
of  life,  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  . It  is  ufually 
brought  on  by  long  and  ferious  attention  to  ab- 
llrufe  fubjeas,  grief,  the  fuppreffion  of  cullomary 
evacuations,^  excels  of  venery,  the  repulfion  of  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  long  continued  evacuations,  ob- 
ftrudions  in  fome  of  the  vifcera,  as  the  liver,  fpleen, 
&c. 

Plypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  faff  long, 
and  their  food  fliould  be  folid  and  nourilhing.  All 
acefcent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided. 
Fleflr  meats  agree  beft  with  them,  and  their  drink  , 
Ibould  be  old  claret  or  good  madeira.  Should 
thefe  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  water  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum  in  it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means 
to  be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind  is  ufeful. 
The  cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial ; and,  where  it 
does  apt  agree  with  the  patient,  friftions  with  the 
flefh-brufh  or  a coarfe  cloath  may  be  tried.  If  the 
patient  has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought  to  travel  either 
by  lea  or  land.  A voyage  or  a long  journey,  efpe- 
cially  tow'ards  a warmer  climate,  will  be  of  more 
fervHce  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure,  in  this  difeafe, 
are  to  ffrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  fecretions.  Thefe  intentions,  will  be  beft 
anfwered  by  the  different  preparations  of  iron  and 
the,  Peruvian  bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations, 
may  be  taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  diretffed  in  the 
preceding  difeafe. 
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If  the  patient  be  collive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make 
ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills  com- 
pofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  afafcetida, 
with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  is  neceffary 
to  form  the  ingredients  into  pills.  Two,^  three,  or 
four  of  thefe  may  be  taken  as  often  as  it  fliaJl  be 
found  needful  to  keep  the  body  gently  open.  Such 
as  cannot  bear  the  afafcetida  may  fubffitute  Spanilli 
foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effedls  in 
this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  e?ccefs  is  hurtful.  In- 
tenfe  ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  depreffes  the  fpirits, 
are  likewife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of 
nervous  diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter  ; yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unhappy  perfons  afflicled  with  thofe  obftinate  and 
complicated  maladies,  I have  • treated  feveral  of 
their  capital  fymptoms  under  dillindl  or  feparate 
heads,  Thefe  however  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
different  difeafes,  but  as  various  modifications  of 
the  fame  difeafe.  They  all  arife  from  the  fame  ge- 
neral caufes,  and  require  nearly  the  fame  method 
of  treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymptoms 
that  merit  particular  attention,  which  the  lyiture  of 
my  plan  wnll  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full 
length.  I flrall  therefore  omit  them  altogether, 
and  conclude  this  chapter  with  a - few  general  re- 
marks on  the  mod  obvious  means  of  preventing  or 
avoiding  nervous  diforders. 

In  all  perfons  afflidled  with  nervous  diforders, 
there  is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whole 
fyflem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  we'aknefs 
of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  Thefe  ■ may  be  either 
natural  or  acquired.  When  owing  to  a defeft 
in  the  conflitution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  re- 
moved; but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care. 
When  induced  by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated  fe- 

^ S 3 vers. 
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vers,  profufe  haemorrhages,  or  the  like;  they  prove 
alfo  very  obftinate,  and  will  yield  .9nly  to  a courfe 
of  regimen  calculated  to  reftoie  and  invigorate,  the 
habit. 

JBut  nervous  affeflions  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  is  in  a great  meafure  in  our  own 
power  4:0  avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original 
fault  in  the  conftitution,  &c.  ExcefTive  grief,  in- 
tenl'c  ftudy,  improper  diet,  and  neglect  of  exer- 
cife,  are  the  great  fources  of  this  extenfive  clafs  of 
dlieafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged  . 
deflroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  deprefles  the 
fpirits,  and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  de- 
bility of  the  w'hole  fyflem.  Inftances  of  this  are 
daily  to  be  feen.  The  lofs  of  a near  relation,  or 
any  other  misfortune  in  life,  is  often  fufficient  to  ' 
occafion  the  mod:  complicated  , feries  of  nervous 
fymptoms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to  be 
avoided,  but  furely  their  effects,  by  a vigorous  and 
proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered 
lefs  hurtful.  For  direftions  in  this  matter  we  muff; 
refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Grief,  in  the  chapter 
on  the  pafTions. 

The  effects  of  intenfe  dudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thole  occafioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  ani- 
mal fpirits,  and  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion. 
To  prevent  thefe  effects,  fludious  perfons  ought, 
according  to  the  Poet,  to  toy  with  their  books *  ** 
They  diould  never  ftudy  too  long  at  a time  ; nor 
attend  long  to  one  particular  fubjeft,  efpecially  if 
it  be  of  a ferious  nature.  They  ought  likewife  to 
be  attentive  'to  their  pofture,  and  diould  take  care 
frequently  to  unbend  their  minds  by  mufic,  diver- 
fions,  or  going  into  agreeable  company. 

* Armflrong  on  Health. 
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With  regard  to  diet,  I fliall  only  obferve,  that 
nervous  difeafes  inay  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or 
inanition.  Bdth  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  the  digeflion. 
and  vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  op- 
preffed  with  frefli  loads  of  food,  before  fhe  has  had 
time  to  digeft  and  alTimilate  the  former  meal,  her 
powers  are  weakened,  and  the  veffels  are  jfilled  with  • 
crude  humours.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
food  is  not  fufficiently  nourilhing,  or  is  taken 
too  feldom,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and 
the  humours,  for  want  ©f  regular  frefh  fupplies  of 
wholeforae  chyle,  are  vitiated.  Thefe  extremes 
are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be  avoided-  They 
both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation  and  debility  of 
the  nervous  fyflem,  with  all  it-s  dreadful  train  of 
confequences. 

But  the  mofl  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforders 
is  indolence.  The  adtive  and  laborious  are  feldom 
troubled  with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the 
children  of  eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel 
•their  keenefl  force.  All  we  ffljdl  fay  to  fuch  per- 
fons  is,  that  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are 
both  in  their  own  power.  If  the  conflitution  of 
human  nature  be  fuch,  that  man  muft  either  la- 
bour or  fuffer  difeafes,  furely  no  individual  has  any 
right  to  expedl;  an  exemption  from  the  general  rule. 

Thofe  however  who  are  willing  to  take  exerdfe, 
but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe 
and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pollure,  really  de- 
ferve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the 
book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  con-' 
duft ; and  fhall  only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot 
be  complied  with,  their  place  may,  in  fome  mea- 
' fure,  be  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  bracing  and  ftrength- 
ening  medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other 
bitters  5 the  preparations  of  heel  j the  elixir  of  vitriol^ 
,and  fuch  like. 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 

disorders  of  the  senses. 

WE  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 
fenfations,  or  to  give  a minute  defcription  of 
the  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed ; but 
to  point  out  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe  organs 
are  mofl  liable,  and  to  Ihew  how,  they  may  be  pre- 
vented or  remedied. 

t 

OFTHEEYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjedt  to  more  difeafes. 
than  the  eye ; nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the 
difeafes  are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more 
ignorant  perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any 
other  clafs  of  dife?/es  ; yet  a very  fuperficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ftrudlure  of  the  eye,  and  the 
nature  of  vifion,  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  any 
one  of  the  danger  of  trufling  to  them.  Thefe  dif- 
eafes often  exceed  the  Ikill  of  the  mofl  learned 
phyficlan  ; hence  we  may  eafily  infer  the  danger 
of  trufling  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without 
all  peradventure,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure. 
But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  feldom  be 
cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  prevented ; 
and,  even  where  the  fight  is  totally  loll,  many  things 
might  be  done,  which  are  generally  neglefted,  to. 
render  the  unhappy  perfon  both  more  ufelul  to  him- 
felf  and  to  fociety  *. 

• The 

I 

* It  is  a pity  tilofc  who  have  the  misfhrtune  to  be  born  blind,  or 
who  lofe'  their  light  when  young,  fiiould  be  fuffered  to  remain  in 

ignorance  or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  eco- 
nomy. 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous 
pbjefts  j keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging 
poflure  j violent  head-achs ; exceflive  venery  j the 
long  ufe  of  bitters ; the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  vo- 
latile fubftances  ; various  difeafes ; as  the  fmall- 
pox,  meafles,  &c.  but,  above  all,  from  night- 
watching, and  candle-light  ftudies.  Eong  falling 
is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  frequent  heats 
and  colds  are  no  lefs  pernicious.  The  eyes  are 
often  hurt  by  the  ftoppage  of  cullomary  evacua- 
tions ; as  morning  fweats  •,  fvveating  of  the  feet ; the 
menfes  in  w^omen ; and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men. 
All  kinds  of  excefs  are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight, 
particularly  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent*  fpirits  and 
other  llrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought 
to  be  obferved.  The  patient  muft  abftain  from  all 
fpirituous  liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky 
rooms,  the  vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all 
vivid  lights  and  glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided,  The  drink  may  be  v/ater,  whey,  or  fmall 
and  the  aliment  mull  be  light  and  of  eafy  di- 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  iflues  and 
fetons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  peffon,  whofe  eyes 
are  tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in 
fome  part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed 

nomy.  There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfrtns 
arc  very  capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a w'heel,  teaching 
languages,  &c.  Nor  are  inftances  wanting  of  perfons  who 
have  aixivcd  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  learning,  without  having  the 
leaft  idea  of  light.  Witnefs  the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sanderfon 
of  Cambridge,  and  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  of 
Edinburgh.  The  former  .was  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of 
his  age,  and  the  latter,  befides  being  a good  poet  and  philofopher, 
is  maker  of  all  the  learned  languages,  aud  a very  coniiderable  adejJt 
iQ  the  liberal  arts.  . 
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or  purge  every  fpring  and  fall.  All  excefs  and 
night  fiudies^  are  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not 
choofe  a feton  or  an  iffue,  will  reap  benefit  from 
wearing  a fmall  Burgundy-pitch  plailer  between  their 
ihoulders. 

A guita  ferena  or  amaurofn  is  an  abolition  of 
the  fight  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the 
eyes.  When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  wafting  of 
the  optic  nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure  ; but 
when  it  proceeds  from  a compreflion  of  the  nerves 
by  redundant  humours,  theie  may  in  fome  mea- 
fiire  be  drained  off,  and  the  patient  relieved.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  with  the 
laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the  patient  be  young 
,and  of  a fanguine  habit  he  may  be  bled.  Cup- 
ping, with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A running  at  the 
nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  falts,  ftimulating 
powders,  &c.  But  the  moft  likely  means  for  re- 
lieving the  patient  are  iflr^s  or  blifters  kept  open 
for  a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  be- 
hind the  ears  or  on  the  neck.  I have  known  thefe 
reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been  for  a confiderable 
time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a mer- 
curial falivation  ; or  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fub- 
limate  of  mercury  may  be  diflfolved  in  an  Englifli 
pint  and  a half  of  brandy,,  and  a table-fpooiiful  of 
it  taken  twice  a-day,  drinking  half  a pint  of  the 
decoction  of  farfaparilla  after  it. 

A caiara^  is  an  obftruftion  of  the  pupil,  by  the 
anterpofition  of  fomc' opaque  fubftance  which  either 
diminilhes  or  totally  extinguifties  the  fight.  It  is 
generally  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalliiijp  humour.  In 
a recent  or  beginning  cataract,  the  fame  medicines 
are  to  be  uftd  as  in  the  gutta  I'erena  ; and  they  will 

foinetinies  fucceed.  But  when  this  does  not  hap- 

pen<, 
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pien,  and  the  catarafl:  becomes  firm,  it  mufl  be 
couched,  or  rather  extracted.  I have  refolved  a 
recent  catarad  by  giving  the  patient  frequent  purges 
with  calomel,  keeping  a poultice  of  frefh  hemlock 
conflantly  upon  the  eye,  and  a perpetual  blifter  on 
the  neck 

The  myopia^  or  Jliort-fightednefs^  and  the  prejbyopla^ 
or  feeing  only  at  too  great  a diftance^  are  diforders 
which  depend  on  the  original  Ihufture  or  figure  of 
the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  incon- 
veniencies  arifing  from  them  may  however  be,  in 
fome  meafure,  remedied  by  the  help  of  proper 
glaffes.  The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a concave, 
and  the  latter  of  a convex  giafs. 

A fir abif inns ^ or  fquinting^  depends  upon  an  irre- 
gular contradlion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a 
fpafm,  palfy,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children 
often  contraft  this  diford er  by  having  their  eyes 
unequally  expofed  to  the  light.  They  may  likewife 
acquire  it  by  imitation  frpm  a fquinting  nurfe  or 
play- fellow,  &c.  As  this  diforder  can  hardly  be 
cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  it. 
Almofl  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for  it  is 
to  contrive  a mafk  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will 
only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a ftraight  diredfion. 

Spots  or  Jpecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effedt 
of  inllammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall 
pox,  the  meafles,  or  violent  ophthalmias.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  *and  often  occafion  total 
blindnefs.  If  the  fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  they 
may  fometimes  be  taken  off  by  gentle  cau flics  and 
difcutients ; as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine,  &c. 
When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a furgical  operation 
may  be  tried : the  fuccefs  of  this  however  is  always 
very  doubtful. 

1 he  blood-Jhot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a flroke, 
a fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  ‘&c, 

* In  both  thefe  cafes  ekftrlcity  merits  a trial. 
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I have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in 
the  hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  firll  like  a bit  of 
fcarlet,  and  is  afterwards  of  a livid  or  blackifli  co- 
lour. This  diforder  generally  goes  off  without 
medicine.  Should  it  prove  obftinate,  the  patient 
may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a 
decoction  of  comphry  roots  and  elder  flowers.  A 
foft  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes ; and  the 
body  fhould  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye  is  generally  occafioned 
by  a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts  of 
that  organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and  ftrengthened 
by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hungary- 
water,  rofe-water,  with  white  vitriol  diffolved  in  it, 
&c.  Medicines  which  make  a revulfion  are  likewife 
proper  ; as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  blifters  on  the 
neck,  bathing  the  feet  frequently  iri  lukewarm  water, 
&c. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obllruftion  of 
the  lachrymal  dudl,  or  natural  paflage  of  the  tears,  it 
is  called  a fijiula  lachry^nalis ^ and  can  only  be  cured 
by  a furgical  operation 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric. 
The  hearing  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceffive  noife ; 
violent  colds  in  the  head  fevers ; hard  wax,  or 
other  fubftances  (licking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear  ; 

» too  great  a degree  of  moiflure  or  drynefs  of  tne  ear. 
Ueafiiefs  is  very  often  the  effect  of  old  age,  and  is 
incident  to  mofl  people  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the 
llrudure  or  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure  j and  the  unhappy 

'^V 

* A weeping  or  watery  eye  Is  often  the  mark  of  a fcrophulous 
Jrablt. 
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peribn,  not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  likewife 
dumb,  forlite*. 

When  deafnefs  Is  the  effed  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  ealily  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  muft  be 
careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially  in  the 
night ; he  fhould  likewife  take  fome  gentle  purges, 
and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in 
lukewarm  water  at  bed-time.  When  deafnefs  is  the 
effed  of  a fever,  it  generally  goes  off  after  the  pa- 
tient recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from  dry  wax  flicking 
in  the  ears,  it  may  be  foftened  by  dropping  oil  into 
them  ; afterwards  they  mufl  be  fyringed  with  warm 
milk  and  water. 

* Though  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are 
generally  fufFered  to  continue  dumb,  and  confeqnently  are  in  a 
great  meafiire  loll  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
fiich  perfons  may  be  taught  not  onfy  to  read  an,d  write,  but  alfo  to 
fpeak,  and  to  imderftand  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching  the 
dumb  to  fpeak  will,  appear  paradoxical  to- thofe  who  do  not  con- 
iidcr  that  the  formation  of  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may- 
be taught  without  the  afiiftance  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  ca- 
pable of  demonllration,  but  is  a£lually  reduced  to  praftlce  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentle- 
man has,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought 
the  teaching  of  dumb  perfons  to  liich  a degree  of  perfedllon,  that 
liis  fcholars  afe  generally  more  forward  in  their  education  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  They  not 
only  read  and  write  with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  but  likewife  fpeah^ 
and  are  capable  of  holding  converfation  with  any  perfon  in  the 
light.  Wiiat  a pity  any  of  the  human  fpecies  fhould  remain  in  a 
flate  of  idiotil'm,  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  ufeful  and 
intelligent  as  others ! We  mention  this  not  only  from  humanity 
to  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf,  but  alfo  in 
juftice  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  whofe  fuccefs  has  far  exceeded  all 
former  attempts  this  way ; and  indeed  it  exceeds  Imagination  it- 
lelf  fo  far,  that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  ai)d  e'xaniihed  his 
pupils,  can  believe  what  they  are  capable  of. — As  this  gentle- 
man, however  willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a few,  and  as  the  far 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  are  born  deaf  cannot  afford  to  attend 
him,  it  wouid  be  an  a£i  of  great  humanity,  as  well  of  public 
utility,  to-creef;  an  academy  for  their  benefit. 


If 


4^2  OF  THE  EAR. 

If  deafhefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  ears 
which  may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  liquid  apodeldoch,  or  tindure  of 
afafetida,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a few  drops 
of  it' put  into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time, 
flopping  them  afterwards  with  a little  wool  or  cot- 
ton. Some,  inftead  of  oil,  put  a fmall  flice  of  the 
fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  faid  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with 
moiflure,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  an  iflfue  or  feton, 
which  fhould  be  made  as  near  the  affeded  parts  as 
poflible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the 
gall  of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be 
dropped  into  the  ear;  others,  equal  parts  of  Hum 
gary-water  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  ex- 
tols amber  and  mufk ; and  Brookes  fays,  he  has 
often  known  hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting 
a grain  or  two  of  mufe  into  the  ear  with  cotton- 
w'ool.  But  thefe  and  other  applications  mufl  be  va- 
ried according  to  the  caufe  of  the  diforder  *, 

Though  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of 
fervice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently 
they  do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to 
be  tampered  with ; they  are  tender  organs,  and  re- 
quire a very  delicate  touch.  For  this  reafon,  what 
we  would  chiefly  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep 
the  head  warm.  From  whatever  caufe *the  diforder 
proceeds,  this  is  always  proper ; and  I have  known 
more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in  the  mod  obftinate 

* A gentleman,  onwhofe  veracity  I can  depend,  told  me,  that 
after  ufing  many  things  to  no  piirpole  for  an  obftinate  deafnefs,  he 
was  at  laft  advited  to  put  a few  drops  of  his  own  urine  warm  into 
his  ears  eveiy  night  and  morning,  from  which  he  received  great 
benefit.  It  is  probable  that  a folution  of fal  ammoniac,  in  water, 
would  produce  the  fame  cffefl. 

- cafes 
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cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the  medicines  1 ever 
nfed 

OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  import- 
ance to  man  in  a ftate  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and 
hearing;  yet  as  the  lofs  of  them  is  attended  with 
Ibine  inconveniency,  they  deferve  our  notice.  They 
arefeldoni/to  be  refiiored  when  loft;  which  ought 
to  make  us  very  attentive  to  their  prefervatlon,  by 
carefully  avoiding  whatever  may  in  the  leafl;  prove 
injurious  to  them.  As  there  is  a very  great  affinity 
between  the . organs  of  tailing  and  fmelling,  what- 
ever hurts  the  one  generally  affecls  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs. 
When  the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimu- 
lated  by  fragraijt  and  poignant  difhes,  they  foon 
lofe  the  power  of  diftinguilliing  talles  and  odours 
with  any  degree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a Hate  of 
nature,  may  perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute  as 
any  other  animal. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminilhed  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  difeafes ; as,  the  moillure,  drynefs,  in- 
flammation or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane  which 
lines  the  infide  of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the 
olfactory  membrane  ; the  compreffion  of  the  nerves 
which  fupply  this  membrane,  or  fome  fault  in  the 
brain  itfelf  at  their  origin.  A defeat,  or  too  great 
a degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall  fpungy  bones  of 
the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  &c. 
may  likewife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  It  may 
alfo  be  injured  by  a collection  of  foetid  matter  in 
thofe  caverns,  which  keeps  conllantly  exhaling 
from  them.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling  than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuff. 

* An  ouUinate  deafuefs  has  been  cured  by  eleClricity. 

5 When 
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When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moiilure,  after 
gentle  evacuationSj  I'uch  things  as  tend  to  take  off 
irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin  fliarp  ferum,  may 
be  applied  ; as  the  oil  of  annife  mixed  with  fine 
flour  ; camphire  diffolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c. 
The  vapours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum  maflic, 
and  benjamin,  may  likewife  be  received  into  the 
nofe  and  mouth. 

For  moiftening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry, 
fome  recommend  fnulf  made  of  the  leaves  of  mar- 
joram, mixed  with  the  oil*  of  amber,  marjoram, 
and  annifeed ; or  a jfiernutatory  of  calcined  white 
vitriol twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with 
two  ounces  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtrated.  The 
fleam  or  vapour  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  received 
up  the  noftrils  is  likewife  of  ufe  for  foftening  the 
mucus,  opening  obllrudilions,  &c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be 
drelfed  v'ith  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if 
the  pain  be  very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be 
added.  If  it  be  a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be 
cured  without  mercury.  In  that  cafe,  the  folution  of 
the  corrofive  fubliraate  in  brandy  may  be  taken,  as 
directed  in  the  gutta  ferena.  The  ulcer  ought  like- 
wife to  be  wafhed  with  it ; and  the  fumes  of  cinnabar 

^ n • * 

may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fulpetS;  that  the  nerves 
which  fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or 
want  flimulating,  volatile  fairs,  flrong  fnufts,  and 
other  things  which  occafioii  fneezing,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe.  The  forehead  may  likewife  be 
anointed  with  balfam  of  Peru,  to  which'  may  be 
added  a little  of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  idjle  may  be  diminiflied  by  crufls,  filth, 
mucus,  aphthte,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the 
tongue  ; it  may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  laliva, 
which,  being  difeharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the 

fame 
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fame  fenfations  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes 
had  really  a bad  tafte ; or  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed 
by  injuries  dope  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 
Few  things  prove  more  hiirtful  either  to  the  fenfe  'of 
raffing  or  fmelling  than  obflinate  colds,  efpecially 
thofe  Which  aftedt  the  head. 

When  the  tafle  is  diminiihed  by  filth,  mucus,  &c. 
the  tongue  ought  to  be  Tcraped,  and  frequently 
wafhed  with  a mixture  of  water,  viriegar,  and  honey, 
or  fome  other  detergent.  When  thefaliva  is  vitiated, 
which  feldom  happens  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  dif- 
eafes,  the  curing  of  the  diforcier  is  the  cure  of  this 
fymptom.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the  mean  time, 
the  following  things  liray  be  of  ufe : If  there  be  a 

bitter  tafle,  it  may  be  taken  away  by  vomits,  purges, 
and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile.  What  is  called 
a nidorous  taffe,  arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is 
correfled  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  aiid  other 
acids.  A fait  tafle  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
watery  liquors.  An  acid  tafle  is  deftroyed  by  abfdr- 
bents,  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of  oyfler-lhells, 
fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fupplv 
the  organs  of  tafle  is  dlminiflied,  the  chewing  of 
horfe-radifli,  or  other  flimulating  fubflances,  will  help 
to  recover  it. 


OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obflrufls  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touch- 
ing ‘y  as  prefl’ure,  extreme  coldj  See.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  hurt  by  too  great  a degree  of  fenfibility, 
when,  the  - nerve  is  not  fufliciently  covered  by  the  ' 
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cuticle  or  ^fcarf-ikin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a 
tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  dif- 
orders  the  fundlions  of  the  brain,  and  nerves,  hurts 
the  fenfe  of  touching;  Hence  it  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  fame  general  caufes  as , palfy  and 
apoplexy,  and  requires,  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment. 

' In  2i  Jiupor^  or  defed  of  touching,  which  arifes 
from  an  obftru6lion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the 
patient  mull  firfl  be  purged  j afterwards  fuch  me- 
dicines as  excite  the  adlion,  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimu- 
. late  the  fyllem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  fpiric  of  hartlhorn,  Jal  njolatile  oleofum,  horfe- 
radifli,  &c.  may  be  taken  inwardly ; the  difordered. 
parts,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently  rubbed 
with  frelh  nettles,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Blifter- 
ihg-plallers  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts  will 
like  wife  be  of  ufe,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpecially  in 
the  natural  hot  baths.. 


C H A P.  XLV. 

©F  A SCIRRHUS.  AND  CANCER. 

A SCIRRHUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour  ufually 
feated  in  fome  of  the  glands;  as  the  breafts, 
the  arm-pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  un- 
equal, of  a livid,-  blackilh,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is 
attended  with  violent  pain, , it  gets  the  name  of  an 
occult  cancer,.  When  the  fkin  is  broken  and  a 
fanies.  or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominable  foetid; 
fmell  is-  difeharged  from  the  fore,  it  is  called  an 
open  or.  ulcerated  cancer.  Ferfons  after  the  ag  eof 
forty-hve,,  particularly  women,:  and.  th.ofe.  who  lead, 
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an  indolent  federitary  life,  are  mod  fubjeft  to  this 
difeafe. 

CAUSES, — —This  difeafe  is  often  owing  to  fup- 
prefled  evacuations  ; hence  it  proves  fo  frequently 
fatal  to  women  of  a grofs  habit,  particularly  old 
maids  and  widows,  ateut  the  time  when  the  men- 
ftrual  flux  ceafes.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
exceflive  fear,  grief,  anger,  religious  melancholy,  or 
any  of  the  deprefling  paflions.  Hence  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  choleric,  and  thofe  perfons  who  devote 
themfelves  to  a religious  life  in  convents  or  monaf- 
teries,  are  often  afflidled  with  it.  It  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  the  long-continued  ufe  of  food  that  is 
too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  nature;  by  bar- 
rennefs  ; celibacy  ; indolence  ; cold ; blows  ; friction; 
prefl'ure ; or  the  like.  Women  often  fuffer  from  the 
lafl  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  flays,  which  fquec2e 
and  comprefs  their  breafl  fo  as  to  occafion  great 
mifchief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  here- 
ditary difpofition. 

SYMPrOMS'. — —This  diforder  feems  often 
very  trifling  at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour 
about  the  lize  of  an  hazle  nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller, 
is  generally  the  firft  fymptom.  This  will  often 
continue  for  a long  time  without  feeming  to  in- 
creafe  or  giving  the  patient  great  uneafmefs  ; but 
if  the  conflitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumour  irritated 
by  preifure  or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind,  it 
begins  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbouring 
parts  by  pufhing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs. 
It  then  gets  the  name  of  cancer^  frorh  a fancied 
refeniblance  between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of 
a crab.^  The  colour  of  the  Ikin  begins  to  change, 
which  is  firfl  red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluiih, 
livid,  and  at  lafl  black.  The  patient  complains  of 
heat,  with  a burning,  gnawing,  Ihooting  pain.  The 
tumour  is  very,  hard,  rough,^  and  unequal,  with  a pro- 
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tuberance,  or  rifing,  in  the  middle  ; its  fize  increafes 
daily,  and  the  neighhburing  veins  become  thick, 
knotty,  and  of  a blackhh  colour. 

^ The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  arid  a thin  {harp 
ichor  begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  till  it  forms  a large  un lightly  ulcer.  More 
occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  the 
neighbouring  glands.  The  pain  and  flench  be- 
come  intolerable;  the  appetite  fails ; the  flrength 
is  exhaufted'  by  a continual  heflic  fever  ; at  laft,  a 
violent  haemorrhage,  or  difchar'ge  of  blood,  froln 
feme  part  ot  the  body,  with  faintings,  or  convulfion 
fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miferable  patient’s 
life. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 

.nourlfliing.  All  flrong  liquors,  and  high-fealbned 
or  falted  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  7'he  patient 
may  talce  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eaflly  bear  ; 
and  fliould  ufe  ev^ery  method  to  divert  thought, 
and  amufe  his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury 
ane  carefully  to  be  guarded  againfl,  particularly  of 
the  afl'efted  part,  which  ought  to  be  defended  from 
all  prefluie,  and  even  from  the  external  air,  by  co- 
'vering  it  with  fur  or  foft  flunnel. 

'MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  for 

which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  progrefs 
however  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  fome  of 
its  mdfl  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated,  by  proper 
applications.  One  misfortune  attending  the  difeafe 
is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it  too  long. 
Were  proper  means  ufed  in  due  time,  a crincer  might 
often  be  cured  ; but  after  the  diforder  has  arrived 
at  a certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

When  a feirrhous  tumour  is  firfl  difeovered,  the 
patient  ought  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to 
take  twice  or  thrice  a week  a dofe  of  the  common 
purging  mercurial  pill.  Some  blood  may  alfo  be 
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let,  and  the  part  affeaed  may  be  gently  rubbed 
twice  a-day,  with  a little  of  the  mercurial  ointment, 
and  kept  warm  with  fur  or  flannel.  The  food  mull 
be  light,  and  an'Englifli  pint  of  the  decoaion  of 
woods  or  farfaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I have 
fometimes  difculTed  hard  tumours,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a courfe  of  this 
kind. 

Should  the  tumour  however  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and 
harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by 
the  knife  or  cauflic.  Indeed,  wiienever  this  can 
be  done  with  fafety,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  bet- 
ter. It  can  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  a cancer 
after  the  conflitution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs  of 
humours  corrupted  by  it.  Tfis  however  is  the  com- 
mon way,  which  makes  the  operation  fo  feldom 
fucceed.  Few  people  will  fubmit  to  the  extirpation 
till  death  hares  them  in  the  face ; whereas,  if  it  were 
done  early,  the  patient’s  life  would  not  be  endan- 
gered by  the  operation,  and  it  would  generally  prove 
a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be 
cut  oft,  or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the  ope- 
ration, fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve  the 
moft  urgent  fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr.  Home  fays, 
that  half  a grain  of  the  cofrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury, diflblvdd  in  a proper  quantity  of  brandy,  and 
taken  night  and  morning,  wall  often  be  of  fervice  in 
cancers  of  the  face  and  nofe.  He  likewafe  recom- 
mends an  infufion  of  the  folanuniy  or  night-fhade,  in 
cancers  of  the  breaft. 

But  the  medicine  moft  in  repute  at  prefent  for  - 
this  difeale  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stork,  phyfician  at 
Vienna,  has  of  late  recommended  the  ex^rad;  of  this 
plant  very  elEcacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind, 
Ihe  Dodor  fays,  he  has  given  fome  hundred 
weights  of  it  without  ever  hurting  any  body,  and 
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often  with  manifeft  advantage.  He  advifes  the  pa- 
tient however  to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  as  two 
or  three  grains,  and  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually  till 
Ibme  good  effedt  be  perceived,  and  there  to  reft  with- 
out further  increafe.  From  two  or  three  grains  at 
firft,  the  Doctor  fays  he  has  increafed  the  dofe  to 
two,  three,  or  four  drachms  a-day,  and  finds  thatfuch 
dofes  may  be  continued  for  feveral  weeks  without  any 
bad  confeqiiences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Dodlor  recommends  du- 
ring the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous 
fubftances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aroma- 
tics. He  fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to 
thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe  of 
acids  ; and  adds,  that  the  patient  fiiould  live  in  a pure 
free  air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as 
poffible. 

The  Doftor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in 
which  a cancer  may  be  refolved  by  the  ufe  of  hem- 
lock, but  fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in 
large  dofes  without  any  apparent  benefit ; neverthe- 
iefs  the  patient  has  been  cured  by  perfifting  in  the 
life  of  it  for  half  a year  longer.  This  is  at  leaft  en- 
couragement to  give  it  a fair  trial.  Though  w^e  are 
far  from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits  thofe  extrava- 
gant encomiums  which  the  Doctor  has  beftowed 
upon  it,  yet,  in  a difeafe  which  has  fo  long  baffled 
the  boafted  powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought 
always  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to 
the  extract.  They  are  both  made  of  the  freftr  leaves, 
and  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr. 
Nicholfon  of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed 
the  dofe  of  the  powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a 
flrachm,  and'  gave  near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the 
day  with  remarkably  good  effects.  The  ^mlock 
may  alfo  be  ufed  externally  either  as  a pouftice  or 
fomentatron.  The  fore  may  likewife  be  kept  clean 
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'by  injedling  daily  a flrong  decodUon  of  the  tops  and 
leaves  into  it.  , 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foiil 
fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  tho- 
roughly clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  negledled. 
.The  befb  application  for  this  purpofe  leems  to  be  the 
carrot  poultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot  may 
•be  grated,  and  raoiftened  with  as  much  water  aS  will 
bring  it  to  the  confiflence  of  a poultice  or  cataplafm. 
This  mull  be  applied  to  the  fore,  and  renewed  twice 
a-day.  -It  generally  cleans  the  fore,  eafes  the  pain, 
and  takes  away  the  difagreeable  fmell,  which  are 
objedls  of  no  fmall  importance  in  fiich  a dreadful  dif- 
order  \ 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recom- 
mended not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a power- 
ful medicine  in  this  difeafe.  It  mud  be  frequently 
made  frelh,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure. 
Two,  three,  or  even  four  Englilh  pints  of  it  may 
be  drank  every  day  for  a confiderable  time.  No 
benefit  can  be  expedled  from  any  medicine  in  this 
difeafe,  unlefs.it  be  perdded  in  for  a long  time.  It  is 
of  too  obdinate  a nature  to  be  Toon  removed ; and, 
when  it  admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  mud  be  brought 
about  by  inducing  an  almod  total  change  of  the  habit, 
which. mud  always  be  a .work  of  time.  Setons  or 
ifllies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fome- 
-tiraes  good  efieds  f. 

When 

* Lopdou  Medical  Eflaj-s. 

. ,In  a, cancer  which  hud  fdt  all  medicines,  and  'cvcr  fnrgery, 
,^t  defiance,  I lately  faw  remarkable  effedts  from  an  obftinate 
perfeverance  in  a courfe  'of  antifeptics.  I ordered  tlie  deep 
ulcers  to  be  waflied  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a fyringe,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  either  with  an  infnfion  of  the  bark,  or  a de- 
codtion  of  carrot,  and  that  the  patient  fiiould  take  fgur  orfive 
times  a-day,  a glafs  of  good  wine,  with  half  a drachm  of  the 
beft  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  foresj  after  being  wafhed,  were 
likewife  fprinkled  with  the  fiane  powder.  When  the  patient 
i-began  -tliis. courfe,  her  depth  kas  daily  expedted.  .She  continued 
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When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  mufl  t)fe 
had  to  opium,  as  a,  kind  of  folace,.  This  will,  not 
indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  pa- 
tient’s agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable  while  it 
continues, 

T o avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to 
life  wholelome  food  ; to  take  fufficient  exercnfe  in  the 
open  air ; to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflible ; and 
carefully  to  guard  againfl  all  blows,  bruifes,  and 
every  kind  of  preffure  upon  the  brealls,  or  other  glan- 
dular parts  ' 


CHAP.  XL VI. 


OF  POISONS. 

^VERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  elFedts 
are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of  ■ 
delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  affiflancq  of  phy- 
ficians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of  medical 
knowledge  is  here  neceflary  ; the  remedies  for  mofl; 
poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafily  obtained, 
and  nothing  but  common  prudence  needful  in  the  ap- 
plication of  them. 

for  above  two  years,  with  manifeft  advantage ; but  being  told 
by  an  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not  cure  a cancer, 
and  that  the  fores  ought  not  to  be  waflied,  Ihe  difcontiaued  the 
praAice,  and  died  in  a few  weeks,  This  courfe  was  not  expected 
to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient’s  life,  which  it 
evidently  did  almoft  to  ^ miracle. 

* As  hemlock  is  the  principal  rnedlcine  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  we  would  have  given  fome  direAions  for  the  gathering  and 
prepafing  of  that  plant  ; but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now 
kept  in  the  {hops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get  them 
li^ere, . witlj  proper  direAions  for  ufing  them. 
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The  vulgar  notion  that  every  poiibn  is  cured  by 
forae  counter-poilbn,  as  a fpeciflcj,  has  done  much 
hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the 
patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to 
that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas 
the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  ftoinach,- with, 
out  exception,  depends  chiefly  on  difcharging  them  as 
foon  as  poflible. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure 
are  more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feidom  long' in  the 
llomach  before  it  occafions  ficknefs,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  This  flrews  plainly  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Indeed  common  fenfe  dilates  to  every  one, 

' that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach 
which  endangers  life,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
difeharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded,  the  danger 
arifmg  from  poifons  might  generally  be  avoided. 
The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious,  and  the  means 
are  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

We  fhall  notitake  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a detail 
of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among 
ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poi- 
fons ; neither  fhall  we  mention  the  boafted  antidotes, 
which  have  been  recommended  either  for  preventing 
or  obviating  their  effeds ; but  fhall  content  ourfelves 
with  pointing  out  the  poifons  moft  common  in  this 
country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous 
confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable, 
pr  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  aii  acrid  or  corro- 
five  quality  ; as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive  fubli- 
fuate  of  mercury,  &c. 

Ihofe  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic  or  flupefaftive  quality ; as  poppy, . hem- 
lock, henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night-fhade, 

Poifonous 
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Polfonoiis  animals  communicate  their  iiife^Ion 
either  by  the.  bite  or  fling.  This  poifon  is  very  differ- 
ent  from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effects 
when  received  into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS.- -Arfenic  is  the  moft 

common  of  this  clafs ; and,  as  the  whole  of  them 
aie  pretty  ffmllar  both  in  their  effeds  and  method 
of  cure,  what  is  faid  with  refped  to  it  will  be 
applicable  to  every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive 
poifon. 

V\nien  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per- 
ceives a burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain 
in  his  flomach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable 
third,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue 
and  -throat  feel  rough  and  dry ; and,  if  proper 
means  be  not  foon  adminiftered,  the  y>atient  is 
feized  with  great  anxiety,  hiccuping,  faintings,  and 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities.  To  thefe  fucceed  black 
vomits,  foetid  ftools,  with  a mortification  of  the 
flomacli  and  inteftines,  which  are  the  immediate  fore- 
i'u liners  of  death. 

On  the  firfl  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the 
patient  fliould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and 
i'alad  oil  till  he  vomits  ^ or  he  may  drink  warm 
water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper, 
provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no 
oil  is  to  be  had,  frefli  butter  may  be  melted  and 
mixed  with  the  milk  or  water.  Thefe  things  are  to 
be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  continues. 
Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  Eiigiifli  quarts  before 
the  vomiting  ceafed ; and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  off 
drinking  while  one  particle  of  the  poifon  remains  in 
the  ftomachc 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubdances  not  only  provoke 
vomiting,  but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels ; but 
if  they  fliould  not  make. the  perfon  vomit,  half  a 

.drach.m 
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drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  powder  qf  ipecacuanha 
muft  be  given,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  or 
vinegar  of  fquills  may  be  mixed  with  the  water  which 
he  drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewife  be  excited  by  tick- 
ling the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a feather.  Should 
thel’e  methods  however  fall,  half  a drachm  of  white 
vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  mull  be 
adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and 
tliere  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to 
the  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  very 
frequently  thrown  up ; and  the  patient  muft  drink 
emollient  decoftions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marlh-mal- 
lows,  and  fuch  like.  He  muft  likewife  take  an  infu- 
fion  of  fenna  and  manna,  a folution  of  Glauber’s  falts, 
or  fome  other  purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are 
of  a healing  and  cooling  quality  ; to  abftain  from  flefti 
and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk,  broth, 
gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon-meats  of  eafy 
digeftion.  His  drink  fliould  be  barley-water,  linfeed 
tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous 
vegetables.  * 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and 
pain  of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  de- 
gree of  giddinefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or 
folly.  ■ Perfons  who  have  taken  thefe  poifons  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or 
corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal ; yet  the 
danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  difeharged. 
Not  being  of  fuch  a cauftic  or  corrofive  nature,  they 
are  lefs  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the  bowels  than  mi- 
neral fubftances ; no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  loft 
in  having  them  difebarged. 


Opium, 
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^ Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  me- 
rits particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both 
in  a folid  aitd  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly 
goes  by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is  indeed  a valu- 
able medicine  when  taken  in  proper  quamity  ; but 
as  an  over-dofe  proves  a llrong  poifon,  we  fhaU  point 
out  its  common  effects,  together  with  the  method  of 
cure. 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 
drowfinefs,  with  ffupor  and  other  apoplectic  fyinp- 
toins,  Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  incli- 
nation to^fleep,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  keep 
him  awake.  Every  method  muff  however  be  tried 
for. this  purpofe.  He  fhotild  be  tolled,  flniked,  and 
moved  about.  Sharp  bliftering-plaffers  Ihould  be 
applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  Itimulating  medi- 
cines, as  falts  of  hartftiorn,  &c.  held  under  his 
nofe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  let  blood.  At  the 
fame  time  every  method  muff  be  taken  to  make 
him  difcharge  the  poifon.  This  m.ay  be  done  in 
the  manner  directed  above,  by  the  ufe  of 

ffrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water  with 
oil,  he. 

Mead,  befides  vomits.  In  this  cafe,  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays,  that  he' 
has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice  of 
lemon  in  repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  fliould  remain  weak  and  languid  after 
the  poifon  has  been  difeharged,  nouriffriiig  diet  and 
cordials  will  be  proper ; but  when  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  ffomach  or  bow.els  are  inflamed,  the 
greateft  circumfpeefion  is  necefl'ary  both  with  regard 
to  food  and  medicine. 
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OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS 

ANIMALS. T" 

, l>  - -^nt'  "■  7- 

• We  fliall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it 
is  both  the  mod  common  and  dangerous  ariimal-poi- 
fon  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  comraft  this  dif- 
eafe  are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog-kind  j 
wk.'  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  jt  is  called  the 
^rabies  canmn,  or  dog-madnefs.  Of  the  lad  we  have 
none  in  this  ifland  ; and  it  lb  fcldom  happens  that 
any  perfon  is  bit  by  the  fird,  that  they  fcarce  deferve 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a thing  Ihouid  happen, 
the  method  of  treatment  is  precifely  the  fame  as  for 
the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  follow : 
At  fird  he  looks  dull,  fiiews  an  averfion  to  food  and 
company  : he  does  not  bark  as  ufual  but  feems  to 
murmur,  is  peevifh,  and  apt  to  bite  drangers ; his 
ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears 
drowfy  : afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue, 
and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eyes  feeming  heavy  and 
watery: ' he  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs 
panting  along  with  a kind  of  dejeUed  air,  and  endea- 
vours to  bite  every  one  he  meets.  Other  dogs  are 
faid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this  a certain  figii 
of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him  by  the 
Imell  j but  it  fs  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he  efcapes 
being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or  three 
days,  till^.hc  dies  exhauded  with  beat,  hunger,  and 
fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  mod  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot’ 
feafons ; and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  dinking 
carrion,  wirhout  having  enough  of  frelh-water,  are 
mod  liable  to  it. 


When 
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"When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  ftricl. 
eft  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  animal  was 
really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequences  arife 
from  negleding  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some  people 
have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed 
to  be  mad;  but,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot, 
it  was  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  fa<ft.  This  ftiould 
induce  us,  inftead  of  killing' a dog  the  moment  he  has 
bit  any  perfon,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  hint 
alive,  at  lead  till  we  can  be  certain  whether  he  be  mad 
or  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  to  m'ake 
, people  imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  mafter, 
runs  about  in  quell  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other 
dogs,  and  perhaps  by  men.  The  creature,  thus 
frightened,  beat,  and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls 
out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Immediately  a 
crowd  is  after  him ; while  he,  finding  himfelf  clofely 
purfued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for  an  enemy, 
naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  felf-defence.  He 
foons  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  paffes  currently 
that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impoflible  to  prove  the 
contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  numberlefs  whiinfical  medicines  have 
been  extolled  for  preventing  the  effects  of  their 
bite  ? This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of 
infallible  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a itiad  dog,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  almoll  every  family.  Though 
not  one  in  a thoufand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet 
they  are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs  vouchers. 
No  wonder  that  imaginary  difeafes  ftiould  be  cured 
by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous 
people  firft  impofe  upon  themfelves,  aiid  then  de- 
ceive others.  The  fame  medicine  which  was  fup- 

poled 
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pofed  to  prevent  the  effefts  of  thevbite,  when  the 
dog  was  not  itiad,  is  recommended  to  a perfoa 
who  has  had  the  mialbrtune  to  be  bit  by  a dog  that 
was  really  mad.  He  takes  it,  trulls  to  it,  and  is 
undone. 

To  thefe  millakes  we  mull  impute  the  frequent 
ill  fuccefs'  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the 
eftecls  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  k is  not  owing 
fo  much  to  a defetl  in  medicine,  a«  to  wrong  ap- 
plications. I am  perfnaded,.  if  proper  medicines 
were  adminillered  immediately  after  the  bice  is  re- 
ceived, and  continued  for  a fufficient  length  of 
time,  we  fhould  not  lofe  one  in  a thoufand  of 
thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a mad 
dog. 

This  poifon  ,is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which  neverthelefs  heals  as  foon  as  a com- 
mon wound : but  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  pain- 
ful, and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  tlie  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  lill- 
lefs.  His  fieep  is  unquiet  with  frightful  dreams  ^ 
he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  folkude.  Thefe 
are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  lirll  fymptoms,  of 
that  dreadful  difeafe  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to  treat  fully  of 
the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of 
preventing  it,  we  lhall  not  take  up  time  in  Ihewing  its 
progrefs  from  the  firll  invafion  to  its  commonly  fatal- 
end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in- 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal, 
is  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous..  It  muft  render  fucli 
perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very 
unhappy,  and  can  have  no  good  effefls.  if  the  per- 
fbn  takes  proper  med.icines  for  forty  days  after  the 
time  of  his  being  bit,  and  feels  no  lymptoms  of  the 
difeafe,  there  is  reafoa  to  believe  him  out  of  danger.. 

’ 5.  'fhe 
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The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  thd 
effecls  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fach 
as  promote  the  different  fecretions,  and  antifpaf- 
modics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine^ 
which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the 
fpace  of  -thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand 
times* 

The  Doctor’s  prefcription  is  as  follows  : 

“ Take  afii-coldured  ground  liver- wort,  deanedj 
dried,  and  powdered,  "half  an  ounce*;  of  black  pep- 
per powdered  j a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  well 
together,  and  divide  the  powder  into  four  dofes  ; one 
of  which  mufl  be  taken  every  morning  faffing,  for 
four  mornings  fuccefTively',-in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
cows  milk  warm. 

“ . After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient 
muft  go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  dr  river, 
every  morning  faffing,  for  a month  ; he  muff  be  dip- 
ped all  over,  but  not  flay  in  (with  his  head  above 
water)  longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very 
cold.  After  this  he  mufl  go  in  three  times  a-week  for 
a fortnight  longer.' 

“ The  perfon  mufl  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  life 
the  medicine 

We  fiiall  next  mention  the  famous  Eafl  India 
fpecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed 
of  ciniiabar  and  mufk.  It  is  efteemed  a great  an- 
tifpafmodic  ; and,  by  many,  extolled  as  air  infal- 
lible remedy  for  preventing  the  effedls  of  the  bite  of  a 
iiiad  dog.  ' 

* Though  we  give  this  pT-efcrIptioil  bn  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
yet  we  would  not  advife  any  perfon,  who  has  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  bit  by  a dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  truft  t» 
it  alone.  Mead  was  an  able  phyiician,  but  he  feems  to  have  been 
no  great,  philofopher,  and  was  foraetimes  the  dupe  of  his  own 
Tcdulity.  • „ 
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Take  native  and  faftitious  cinnaBar,  of  each 
twenty-four  grains,  muik  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe 
be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs  of 
arrack  or  brandy.’’ 

This  fingle  dole  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  mufi;  be  repeated  ; 
but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  dil’eafe,  it  mult 
be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a good  anti- 
fpafinodic  medicine  : 

“ Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder  half 
a drachrn,  gum  afafestida  twelve  grains,  gum  cam- 
phire  feven  grains ; make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a 
Jittle  fyrup  of  fatfron.” 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following 
manner : > . ' 

Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one 
drachm ; rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  ten  dofes.” 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great 
efficacy,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this 
kind  of  madnefs.  When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  rub  daily  a drachm  of  the  oint- 
ment into  the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and 
fhould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or. 
drink. 

Thefe  dre  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
We  would'  not  however  advife  people  to  truft.  to 
any  one  of  them  but  from  a proper  combination 
of  their  different  powers,  there  is  the  greateft  reafou 
to  hope  for  fuccefs. 

The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines 
lies  in  not  taking  them  for  a fufficient  length  of 
time.  They  are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  me- 
dicines intended  to  produce  any  change  in  the 
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bod3\^  To  this,  and  not  to  the  infufficiency  of  the 
medicines^  we  mud  impute  their  frequent  want  of 
fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
confifts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon 
fhould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four 
dofes  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  n?ceilary,  even 
though  the  medicine  were  more  powerful  than  that 
which  the  Doffor  prefcribes. 

The  Eall-hidia  fpecific  Is  flill  more  exceptionable 
on  this  account. 

As  thefe  and  mod  other  medicines,  taken  fmgly, 
have  frequentl}^  been  found  to  fail,  we  lhall  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe  : 

If  a perfon  is  bit  in  a flefliy  part,  where  there  is  no 
hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood  vellel,  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this 
be  not  done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  received,  it 
will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  dreffed  with  fait  and  w'ater,  or 
a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afterwards 
dreffed  twice  a- day  with  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

The  patient  fliould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead’s 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 
If  he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it  as  the 
Dodtor  direcfs  for  four  days  fucceffively.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  muff  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial 
ointment.  This  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
at  leaft. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge 
or  two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effedl  of  the 
mercury  be  gone  off.  He  muff  then  begin  to  ufe 
the  cold  bath,  into  which  he  may  go  every  morn- 
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mg  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  If  he  Ihould  feel  cold  and 
chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out  of  the 'cold 
bath,  it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a tepid  one,  or  to  have 
the  water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to 
leave  oft'  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either 
one  of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-root,  afafcetida,  ^nd 
camphire ; or  one  of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphirej 
and  fnake-root,  twice  a^day.  Thefe  may  be  ul'ed 
during  the  whole  time  he  is  bathing. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  mufl;  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing 
Gold. 

A proper  regimen  mufl;  be  obferved  throughout 
the  whole  courfe.  The  patient  fliould  abftain  from 
flefli,  and  all  falted  -and  high-feafoned  provifions. 
He  mufl;  avoid  flirong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon 
a light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fhould  be 
kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  ,as  poflible,  and  all  ex- 
ceflive  heat  and  violent  paflions  avoided  with  the 
utmofl;  care. 

I have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with 
proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia, 
and  cannot  help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of 
fuccefs-  mufl;  generally  be  owing  either  to  the  appli- 
cation of  improper  medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper 
ones  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  ^ By  trufting 
to  thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a regular 
courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abfo- 
lutely  fafe.  This  holds  remarkably  in  -the  prefent 
cafe.  Numbers  of  people,  for  example,  believe  if 
they  or  their  cattle  are  once  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is 
fufficient  5 as  if  the  fait  water  were  a charm  again  ft; 
the  elfecls  of  the  bite.  This,  and  fuch  like  whims, 
have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

lia 
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It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a 
dog:  which  is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  fliould  go  mad 
afterwards,  the  peiTon' would  be  affefted  with  -the 
diforder  at  the  lame  time ; but  this  notion  is  too 
ridiculous  to  deferve  a feriolis  con-fideration.  It  is 
a good  rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as 
poliible,  as  the  difeale  is  often  upon  them  for  fome 
time  before  its  violent  fymptoms  appear..  The  hy- 
riropl'.obiaohas  been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog 
which  hicwed  no  other  .fyinptoms  "of  the  difeafe  but 
liltlelfnefs  and  a fnllen  difpofition. 

, Though,  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning 
it  incurable.  The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not 
be  cured,  has  been  productive  of  the  moll  horrid 
wanlequences.  It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the 
unhappy  perfons,  as  foon  as  they  were  feized  with 
the  difeafe,  to  their  fate,  to  bleed  theiii  to  death,  or 
to  fulfocate  them  between  marralTes  or  feather-beds, 
Jic.  This  condudl  certainly  del'erved  the  fevercll 
punilhment  ! We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this 
difeafe,  and  therefore  can  lay  nothing  of  it  from  my 
t*)wn  experience  ; but  the  learned  Dr.  Till'ot  fays,  it 
may  be  cured  in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  The  patient  mud  be  bled  to  a confiderable 
quantity  ; and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or 
thrice,  or  even  a fourth  time,  if  circumllances  re- 
quire it. 

2.  The  patient  fliould  be  put,  if  poflible,  into  a 
warm  bath  ; and  this  fliould  be  ufed  twice  a-day.  •• 

3.  He  fliould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clylters. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to 
flaoukl  be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  'ointment  twice 
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5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
flioUlJ  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  lip  in  ran 
oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours  a dofe  of  Cob’s  powder 
(hould  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufioti  ot  lime- 
tree  and  elder  flowers.  This  powder  is  made  by 
rubbing  together  in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder, 
of  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  each  twenty-four 
grains  ; of  mulk,  fixteen  grains'^. 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  nigh*-, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning  if  the  patient 
is  not  eafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infulion  men- 
tioned above : I'ake  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fnake- 
root  in  powder ; of  camphire  and  alafeetida,  ten 
grains  each  ; of  opium,  one  grain  ; and  with  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  conferve,  or  rob  of  elder ; make 
a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  Ifornach, 
with  a bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-hve  or  forty 
grains  of  ipecacuanlia,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for 
a vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  If  he  takes  any,  mull  be 
light ; as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or 
mealy  vegetables,  &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fliould  long  continue  weak,  and 
fubjeft  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  fhall  men- 
tion is  the’  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal 
rubbed  into  the  wound  is  laid  to  cure  the  bite. 
Though  tha,t  is  all  the  viper- catchers  generally  do 

* The  Ormfldrk  medicine,  as  it  is  9alled,  feems  to  me  to  con- 
filf  chiefly  of  cinnabar.  U hough  it  is  laid  to  be  infallible,  as  a 
preventive  ; yet  I would  not  advife.  any  one  to  trull  to  it  alone.  .- 
Indeed  it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  iu  a manner  which  gives  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a charm  tlian  of  a medicine.  Surely  it  a -me- 
dicine is  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  it  muU  be  taken  for 
forae  confiderablc  time,  and  in  fufllcicnt  quantity. 
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when  bit,  we  fliould:nofc  think  it  Tufficient  for  the 
bite  of  an  enrapd  viper.  It  would  furely  be  more 
fafe  to  have  the  wound  well  fucked  and  after- 
wards rubbed  with  warm  falad-oi).  A poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  falad  oil,  flrould 
likewife,be  applied  to  the  wound  ; and  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar-whey,  or  water- 
gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vi- 
negar is  one  of  the  bell  medicines  wLich  can  be  ufed 
in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and  ought  to  be  taken  very 
liberally.  If  the  patient  be  Tick,  he  may  take 
a vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  fufficient  to  cure 
the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  animals  of  this 
country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infefts,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  &c.  their  flings  are  feldom  at- 
tended with  danger,  unlefs  when  a perfon  happens 
to  be  flung  by  a great  number* of  them  at  the  fame 
time ; in  which  cafe  fomething  fhould  be  done  to 
abate  the  inflammation  and  fwelling.  Some,  for 
this  purpofe,  apply  honey,  others  lay  pounded 
parfley  to  the  part.  A mixture  of  vinegar  and 
Venice  treacle  is  likew’ife  recommended ; but  I 
have  always  found  rubbing  the  part  with  wj^rni  fa- 
iad-oil  fucceed  very  well.  Indeed,  w'hen  the  flingS' 
are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life, 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  he  mufl  not  only  have 
oily  poiiltices  applied  to  the  part,  but  fhould  like- 

* The  pratf^ice  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient  ; and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be 
out  'out,  this  is  the  moft  likely  way  for  extradbing  the  poifon. 
Tl  here  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  ofEce,  a?  the  poifon 
does  no  harm  unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a w'ound.  The 
perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought  however  to  wafh  his  mouth 
fveC][uently  with  falad-oil,  w'hich  will  fcciire  him  from  even  the 
lealt  inconveniency.  The  Pfylli  in  Africa,  and  the  Marjl  in 
Italy,  were  famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals  by 
fucking  the  w>6uncf ; and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North 
America  praftile  the  fame  at  this  day, 

wi(e 
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wife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  medicines,  as 
nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  fhould  diink  plenti- 
fully of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by- 
no  means  of  the  mofl  virulent  kind.  Nine-taiths 
of  the  effeffs  attributed  to  polfon  or  venom  in  this 
country,  are  really  other  difeafes,  and  proceed  from 
quite  different  caufes. 

We  cannot  however  make  the  fame'  obfervatioii 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound 
every  where,  and  prove  often  fa.tal  to  the  ignorant 
and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  care- 
ieflnefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned 
againfl  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries, 
which  they  do  not  know  ; and  all  poifonous  plants  to 
which  they  can  have  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as  poffible, 
to  be  deflroyed.  This  would  not  be  fo  difficult  a 
taflt  as  fome  people  imagine. 

Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and 
they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places ; but, 
as  they  prove  often  deflrudive  to  cattle,  they  Ihould 
be  rooted  out  of  all  paflure-grounds.  ' They  ought 
likewife,  for  the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  be 
deflroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and 
villages ; which,  by  the  bye,  are  the  places  where 
they  mofl  commonly  abound.  I have  feen  the  poi- 
fonous hemlock,  henbane,  wolfsbane,  and  deadly 
nlght-fliade,  all  growing  within  the  e7i-virons  of  a 
fmall  town,  where,  though  feveral  perfons,  within 
the  memory  of  thofe  living  in  it,  had  loft  their 
lives  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  plants,  yet  no  method, 
that  I could  hear  of,  had  ever  been  taken  to  root 
them  out  •,  though  this  might  be  done  at  a very 
trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  paffes  but  we  have  accounts  of 
feveral  perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock  roots 
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parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  wliicli 
they  had  gathered  for  mufhrooms.  Thefe  examples 
ought  to^  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refpedt  to 
the  former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe. 
Mufhrooms , may  be  a.  delicate  didi,  but  they  are.  a 
dangerous,  one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered  by 
perfons  who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus  from  ,0 
anothcjr,  and  take  every  thing  for  a mulhroom  which 
has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and 
animals  of  a.  poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in 
foreign,  countries;  but,  as  our  obfervations  are 
chiefly  intended,  for  this  ifland,  we  (hall  pafs  thefe 
over.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to 
America,  that  an  effeftual  remedy  is  now  faid  to  be 
found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle- fnake. — The  pre- 
fcription  is'  as  follows : Take  of  the  roots  of  plan- 
tain and  horehound,  in  fummer,  roots  and  branches 
together,  a fufficient  quantity ; bruife  them  in  a 
mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give, 
as  loon  as  poffible,  one  large  fpoonful ; if  the  pa- 
tient be  fwelled,  you  muft  force  it  down  his  throat. 
This  generally  .will  cure;  but,  if  he  finds  no  relief 
in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give  another  fpoonful, 
which  never  fails. — If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  mufh 
be  moiftened  with  a little  water.  To  the  w'ound 
may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good  tobacco  moiftened 
with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes, 
who  fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro;  for  the 
difcovery  of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed, 
and. a hundred  pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him 
• during  life,  by  the  General  Affembly  of  Caro- 
lina. 

It  is  poflible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  reme- 
dies for  e^ery  kind  of  poifon  ; but  as  we  have  very  ' 

.*  ^ little 
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little  faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pre- 
tended to  be  difcovered,  we  ftall  beg  leave  again 
to  recommend  the  mofl  flrict  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules,  viz.  That  when  any  poifonous  ftib- 
ftance  has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  ought,  as 
I'ooir  as  poffible,  to  be,  difcharged  by  vomits,  clyf-  ' 
ters,  and  purges ; and,  when  poifon  has  been  re- 
ceived into  the  body  by  a wound,  that  it  be  expelled 
by  medicines  which  promote  the  different  fecretions, 
efpecially  thofe  of  fweat,  urine,  and  infenfible  per- 
fpiration  ; to  which  may  be  joined  antifpafmodics, 
or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off  tenfion  and  irritation  ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  opihm,  mufk,  camphire,  and 
afafoetida. 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE, 
the  firfl  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  dlf- 


eafe  was  omitted.  The  reafons  however  which 
at  that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon 
more  mature  confideration  vaniflied.  Bad  confe- 
quences,  no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  per- 
fons  tampering  with  medicine  in  this  diforder  ; but 
the  danger  from  that  quarter  feems  to  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  great  and  folid  advantages,  which 
muff  arife  to  the  patient  from  an  early  knowledge 
of  his  cafe,  and  an  attention  to  a plan  of  regimen, 
which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the  difeafe,  will  b^e  fure 
to  render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs  hurtful  to  the  con- 
Ifitution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  per- 
fons  who  contract  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a 
fort  of  difgrace.  This  renders  difguife  neceffary. 


and 
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and  makes  the  patient  either  conceal  his  difordcr 
altogether,  or  apply  to  thofe  who  promife  a fudden 
and  fecret  cure 4 but  who  in  fact  only  remove  the 
lyinptoms  for  a time,  while  they  fix  the  difeafe  deeper 
in  the  habit.  By  this  means  a flight  infection, 
which  might  have  been  eafily  removed,  is  often  con- 
verted into  an  obftinate,  and  fometimes  incurable 
malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumflance  attending  this 
difeafe  is,  that  it  alfumes  a variety  of  different 
lliapes,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an 
afl'emblage  of  difeafes,  than  a fmgle  one.  No  two 
difeales  can  require  a more  different  method  of 
treatment  than  this  does  in  its  different  flages. 
Hence  the  folly  and  danger  of  trufiing  to  any  par- 
ticular noflrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  noflrums 
are  however  generally  adminiffered  in  the  lame  man- 
ner to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the  lead 
regard  to  the  date  of  the  difeafe,  the  conRltution 
of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  infeclion,  and  a thou- 
fand  other  circumllancts  of  the  utmofl  import- 
ance. 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit 
of  unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated 
to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants, 
nurfes,  midwives,  and  married  women  w'hofe  huf- 
bands  lead  diffolute  lives,  are  , often  affeded  with 
it,  and  frequently  lofe  their  lives  by  not  being 
aware  of  their  danger  in  due  time.  The  unhappy 
condition  of  fuch  perfons  will  certainly  plead  our 
excufe,  if  any  excufe  be  neceffary,  for  endeavour- 
ing to  point  out  the  fymptcms  and  cure  of  this  too 
common  difeaie. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  hpw- 
* ever,  and  to  trace  tlie  difeafe  minutely  through- its 
various  flages,  would -require  a much  larger  fpace 
than  falls  to  this  part  of  the  book  ; T fhall  there- 
fore confine  rny  obfervations  chiefly  to  circum- 

flances 
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fiances  of  importance,  omitting  fuch  as  are  either 
trifling,  or  which-  occur  but  feldom.  I ihall  like- 
wife  pafs  over  the  hiftory  of  the  difeafe,  with  the 
different  methods  of  treatment  which  it  has  under- 
gone fince  it  was  firft  introduced  into  Europe,  and 
many  other  circumftances  of  a fimilar  nature ; all 
of  which,  though  they  might  tend  to  amule  the 
reader,  yet  could  afford  him  little  or  no  ufeful 
knowledge. 

■ OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  Gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  dif- 
eharge  of  infedtious  matter  from  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration in  either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  ap- 
pearance within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infedlioii 
has  been  received  ; fometimes  indeed  it  appears  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  at  other  times  not  before  the 
end  of  four  or  five  weeks.  Previous  to  the  dif- 
charge  the  patient  feds  an  itching,  with  a fmall 
degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards  a thin 
glary  matter  begins  to  diltil  from  the  urinary  paffage, 
which  ftains  the  linen,  and  occafions  a fmall  degree 
of  titillation,  particularly  at  the  time  of  making 
v/ater  j this  gradually  increafmg,  arifes  at  length  to 
a degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  per- 
ceived about  the  extremity  off  the  urinary  paffage, 
where  a flight  degree  of  rednefs  and  inflammation 
likewife  begin  to  appeaf. 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of 
urine,  and  running,  increafe,  while  frefli  fymp- 
toms  daily  enfue.  In  men,  the  erections  become 
painful  and  involuntary,  and  are  more  frequent 
and  lafting  than  when  natural.  This  fyraptora  is 
moft  troublefome  when  the  patient  is  warm  in 
bed.  The  pain  which  was  at  firil  only  perceived 
tov/ards  the  extremity,  now  begins  to  reach  all 

up 
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up  ^ the  urinary  paffage,  and  is  mo/l  intenfe  juft 
after  the  patient  has  done  making  water.  The  run-* 
iiing^  gradually  recedes  from  the  colour  of  feed, 
grow$  yello\vi(h,  and  at  length  puts  on  the  appear- 
ance- of  mucus. 

Wlieii  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all 
the  fymptoms  are  more  intenfs ; 'the  heat  of  urine 
is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  wa- 
ter ; and  though  he  feels  a cenftant  inclination  this, 
way,  yet  it  is  rendered  with  the  greateft  difliculty, 
and  often  only  by  drops : the  involuntary  erections 
now  become  extremely  painful  and  frequent ; there 
is  alfo  a pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  fulnels  about  the 
feat,  and  the  running  is  plentiful  and  lharp,  of  a 
brown,  grcenilh,  and  fometimes  of  a bloody  co- 
lour. 

By  a proper  treatment  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
loms  gradually  abates ; the  heat  of  the  urine  goes  off ; 
the  involuntary  and  painful  eredlions,  and  the  heat 
and  pain  about  the  feat,  become  eafier ; the  running 
alfo  gradually  decreafes,  grows  whiter  and  thicker, 
till  at  lalt  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms  the  gonorrhoea 
may  be  generally  dillinguiflied  from  any  other  dif- 
cafe.  There  are  however  fome  few  diforders  for 
which  it  may  be  miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kid- 
nies  or  bladder,  the  jiuor  albus  or  whites  in  women, 
&LC.  But  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  matter  comes 
away  only  with  the  urine,  or  when  the  fphindter  of 
the  bladder  is  open ; whereas  in  a gonorrhoea  the 
difeharge  is  conftant.  The  latter  is  more  difficult 
to  diftinguifh,  and  mull  be  known  chiefly  from 
its  effeds,  as  pain,  communicating  the  infection, 
kc. 

REGIMEN. When  a perfon , has  reafon  to 

fufped  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infedfion,  he 
ought  moft  ftridly  to  obferve  a cooling  regimen, 
to  avoid  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines, 

fpftitUDUli 
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fpiritiious  liquors,  rich  fauces,  fpices, ' falted,  high- 
feafoned  and  Imoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  ;'as^yall(| 
all  aromatic  and  llimulating  vegetables,  a^  onion's, 
o-arlic,  lliallot,  nutmeg,  muftarcl,  cinnamon,  mace, 
ganger,  and  jfuch-like.  His  food  ought  chiefly  to 
confdl  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light 
puddings,  panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may^ 
be  barley-water,  milk  and  water,  decoftions  of 
marlh-mailows  and  liquorice,  linfeed-tea,  or  clear' 
whey.  Of  ’thefe  he  ought  to  drink  plentifully. 
Violent  exercife  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  riding  on 
horfeback,  and  venereal  pleafures,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. The  patient  mull  beware  of  cold,  and  when 
the  inflammation  is  violent,  he  ought  to  keep  his 
bed. 

MEDICINE. A virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot 

always  be  cured  fpeedily  and  efieHually  at  the  fame 
time.  The  patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expedl, 
nor  the  phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fonietiiues  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 
proper. 

Sometimes  indeed  a flight  infection  may  be  car- 
ried off  in  a few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  injefting  frequently  up  the 
urethra  a little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed-tea  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  in 
carrying  off  the  infetllon,  they  will  at  lead:  have  a 
tendency  to  lelfen  its  virulence. 

To  effect  a cure,  however,  aflrlngent  injeflions, 
will  generally  be  found  necelTary.  Thefe  may  be 
various  ways  prepared,  but  I think  ihofe  made 
with  the  white  vitriol  are  both  moll  lafe  and  effica- 
cious. T[  hey  can  be  made  flronger  or  weaker  as 
circLimflances  may  require;  but  it  is  befl  to  begin 
with  the  more  gentle,  and  increafe  their  power  if 
neceflary.  I generally  order  a drachm  of  w'hite 
vitriol  to  be  diffolved  in  eight  of  nine  ounces  of 

common 
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common  or  rofe  water,  and  an  ordinary  fyringe’  full 
of  it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If 
this  quantity  does  not  perform  a cure,  it  may  be  re- 
peated, and  the  dofe  ij;icreafed  *. 

Whether  injeftions  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling  purges 
are  always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They  ought 
not  however  to  be  of  the  ftroiig  or  draftic  kind. 
Whatever  raifes  a violent  commotion  in  the  body 
increafes  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  tlie  difeafe 
deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring  two  or  three  ftools 
evei y lecond  or  third  day  for  the  firll  fortnight, 
and  the  fame  number  'every  fourth  or  fifth  day 
for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be  fufheient  to  re- 
move the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  diminifli  the 
running,  and  to  change  its  colour  and  confidence. 
It  gradually  becomes  more  white  and  ropy  as  the 
virulence  abates  f . 

When 

* Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhcea  by 
adringent  injections,  there  arc  ftill  mauy  praCtitioners  who  do 
not  approve  this  mode  of  practice.  I can,  however,  from  much 
experience,  aflert,  that  it  is  both  the  moll  eafy,  elegant,  and  effi- 
cacious method  of  cure ; and  that  any  bad  confequences  arifing 
from  it  mull  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  mifeonduft  of  the  prac- 
titioner himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example, 
life  ftrong  preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  when 
applied  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  body  ; others  ufe  efeharo- 
tics,  which  inflame  and  injure  the  parts.  I have  known  a go- 
nonhcEa  aftually  cured  by  an  injeClion  made  of  green-tea,  and 
would  always  recommend  gentle  methods  where  they  will  fue* 
ceed.  . ■ 

• j-  If  the  patient  can  fvvallow  a folutlon  of  falts  and  manna,  he 
^TRzy  take  fix  drachms,  or,  if  his  conftitution  requires  it,  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Thefe  may  be 
■ dllfolved  ill  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin  water- 
gruel,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  move  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  _ may  be  in- 
fufed  all  night  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  in- 
- fufion  may  be- drained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ouiice  of  Glau- 
bers falts  dilTolved  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be 
taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates* 


Should 
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When-  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high, 
bleeding  is  always  neceflary  at  the  beginning.  T.  his 
operation,  as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  mult 
be  repeated  according  to  the,  ftrcngth  and  conflitu- 
tion  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fe.cretion  of  urine 
are  likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diibrder. 

For  this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces 
of  gum-arabic,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided 
into  twenty-four  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
frequently  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  If  thefe 
Ihould  make  him  pafs  his  urine  fo  often  as  to  be- 
come troublefome  to  him,  he  may  either  take  them 
lefs  frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  altogether, 
and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  cream  ofr 
tartar.  I'hefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a 
tea-fpoonful  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  • 
four  or  five  times  a-day.  I have  generally  found 
this  anfwer  extremely  well  both  as  a diuretic,  and  for 
keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high, 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper 
frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyller,  which, 
befides  the  benefit  of  procuring  ftools,  will  ferve  as 
a fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an-  elc<Eliiai'y,  the  following  will  "be 
found  to  anlwer  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  eleefuary  four 
ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms, 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  the  fynip  of  pale  rofes  as 
will  ferve. to  make  up.  the  whole  into  a foft  eleftuary.  Two  or 
three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  about 
the  fame  quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient 
choofes  to  take  a purge. 

'1  he  dofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  Increafed  or  dimi- 
niflied  according  as  the  patient  finds  it  neceffary.  \Vc  have  or- 
dered the  laits  to  be  dilTolved  In  a large  quantity  of  water,  be- 
caufe  it  renders  their  operation  more  mild. 


Soft 
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Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be 
applied  to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They 
may  be  made  of  the  flour  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheat- 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  ihreet 
oil.  When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  jufed, 
cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied.  I 
have  often  known  the  moft  excruciating  pains^ 
during  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  gonorrhoea, 
relieved  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  applications. 

lew  things  tend  raOre  to  keep  off  inflammation 
in  the  fpermatic  veflels,  than  a proper  trufs  for  the 
fcrotum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport 
the  telllcles,  and  ffioiild  be  worn  from  the  firfl; 
appearance  of  the  difeafe  till  it  has  ceafed  fome 
weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  foraetimes  remove  the 
gonorrhoea  fo  qttickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in 
doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe. 
This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be 
often  expefted.  It  more  frequently  happens,  that 
we  are  able  only  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remif- 
fion  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  fo  far  as  t® 
make  it  fafe  to  have  recourfe  to  the  great  antidote 
mercury. 

Many  people,  on  the  firfl:  appearance  of  a gonor- 
rhoea, fly  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad 
plan.  Mercury  is  often  not  at  all  neceflary  in  a 
gonorrheea ; and  when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mif- 
chief.  It  may  be  neceffary  to  complete  the  cure, 
but  can  never  be  proper  at  the  commencement  of 
it. 


When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the 
other  things  recommended  as  above,  have  eafed  the 
pain,  foftened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine, 
and  rendered  the  involuntary  eredlions  lefs  frequent, 
the  patient  may  begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form 
that  is  leafl:  difagreeable  to  him. 


.1 
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If  he  talces  the  common  mercurial  pill,^  two  at 
nio'ht  and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a fufficient  dofe 
at'^firfl;.  Should  they  affe6t  the  mouth  too  much, 
the  dofe  mull  be  lelfened  j if  not  at  all,  it  may  be 
gradually  increafed  to  live  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If 
calomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or  three  grains- of 
it,  formed  into  a bolus  with  a little,  of  the  conferve 
of  hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  dole 
gradually  increafed  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  One  of 
the  moll  common  preparations  of  mercury  now  in 
ufG/is  the  corrofive  fubliinate.  This  may  be  taken 
in  the  manner  afterwards  recommended  under  the 
cnnfirmed  lues  or  pox.  I have  always  found  it  one 
of  the*raoll  fafe  and  efficacious  medicines  when  pro- 
perly ufed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every 
day  or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  them.  They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  raife  a falivation,  unlefs  in  a very 
flight  degree.  The  difeafe  may  be  more  fafely,  and 
as  certainly,  cured  without  a falivation  as  with  it. 
When  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not 
fo  fuccefsfiil  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe,  as  w.ben  it 
continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  difcharged 
gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the 
night  by  the  mercury,  he  muff  take  an  infufion  of 
fenna,  or  fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of 
water-gruel,  to  prevent  bloody-llools,  which  are  very 
apt  to  happen  lliould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the 
mercury  has  not  been  duly  prepared.  When  the 
bowels  are  weak  and  the  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or 
purge,  thefe  difagreeable  confequences  may  be  pre- 
•vented  by  taking,  with  the  above  pills  or  bolus,  hffif 
a drachm. or  two  femples  of  diafcordium,  or  of  the 
Japonic  confedlon. 

. To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumllance  of  the 
mercury’s  affeding  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bring- 
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ing  on  a falivatlon,  it  may  be  combined  with  purga- 
tives. With  this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has 
been  contrived,  the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is  half  a 
drachm,  or  three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  be 
repeated  every  other  day ; but  the  fafer  way  is  for  the 
patient  to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  gra- 
dually incfeafing  the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallovv  a bolus 
nor  a pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form, 
as  it  can  be  fufpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by 
means  of  gum-arabic  ; which  not  only  ferves  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  likewife  prevents  the  mercury  from  afied- 
ing  the  mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  refpefls  a bet- 
ter medicine  *. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  wdio  cannot 
be  brought  to  .take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife 
for  perfons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it, 
that  an  external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally 
well,  and  in  fome  refpeds  better.  It  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  mercury,  taken  Inwardly  for  any 
/ length  of  time,  greatly  weakens  and  diforders  the 
bow'els ; for  which  reafon,  when  a plentiful  ufe  of 
it  becomes  neceflary,  we  would  prefer  rubbing  to 
the  mercurial  pills.  The  common  mercurial  or 
blue  ointment  will  anfwer  very  w^ell.  Of  that 
which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quanti- 
ties -of  hog’s-lard  and  qulckfilver,  about  a drachm 
may  be  ufed  at  a time.  The  belt  titne  for  rub- 
bing it  on  is  at  night,  and  the  mofl  proper  place 

$ 

* Wke  qulckfilver  one  -drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  a 
mucilage  two  drachms ; let  the  qulckfilver  be  rubbed  with  the 
mucilage,  in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  en- 
tirely dlfappear  ; afterwards  add  gradually,  ftiil  continuing  the 
trituration,  half  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces 
of  fimple  cinnamon  water.  Two  table  fpoonfuls  of  this  folu- 
tion  may  be  taken  night  and  morning.  Some  reckon  this  the 
belt  form  in  which  qulckfilver  can  be  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  a 
“ tononheea. 
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the  inner  fide  of  the  tliighs.  The  patient  fliould 
hand  before  the  fire  when  he  rubs,  and  fliould  wear 
llanriel  drawers  next  his  fldn  at  the  time  he  is  ufing  the 
ointment.  If  ointment  of  a weaker  or  flrongcr  kind 
be  ufed,  the  quantity  muff  be  increafed  or  diminifhed 
in  proportion.  . 

If;  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflam-. 
niation  of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat 
and  feverifhnefs,  fliould  return,  or  if  the  mouth 
fliould  grow  fore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath 
become  offenfive,  a-dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falts, , 
or  fome  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and 
the  rubbing  intermitted  for  a few  days.  As  loon, 
however,  as  the  figns  of  fpitting  are  gone  off,  if  the 
virulency  be  not  quite  Oorretfrd,  the  ointment  niuft 
be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  at  longer 
intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercury  is  ad- 
miniftered,  its  ufe  may  be  perfifled  in  as  long  as  any 
virulency  is  fufpefted  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  flage 
of  the  dlforder,  though  fo  ftri<T  a regimen  is  not  ne- 
celfary  as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  date,  yet  intem- 
perance of  every  kind  iiiufl  be  avoided.  The  food 
rnufl  be  light,  plain,  and  of  eafy  digefHon ; and  the 
greatefl:  indulgence  that  may  be  allowed  with  refpefl  to 
drink,  is,  a little  wine  diluted  with  a fufficient  quantity 
of  water-  Spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in 
every  fliape.  I have  often  known  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms  renewed  and  heightened,  the  running  in- 
creafed, and  the  cure  rendered  extremely  difficult 
and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  exceflive  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the 
heat  of  urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts ; 
when  the  quantity  of  running  is  confiderably  lefl- 
ened,  without  any  pain  or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or 
tefticle  fupervening ; when  the  patient  is  free’  from 
involuntary  ereclionsj  and  laflly,  when  the  run- 
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ninpj  becomes  pale,  whitifli,  thick,  void  of  ill 
filtell,  and  tenaceous  or  ropy ; when’  all  or  mofl  of 
thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived 
at  its  lad  ftage,  and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to 
treat  it  as  a gleet  with  aftringent  and  agglutinating 
medicines. 


OF  GLEETS. 

A GONORRHOEA  frequently  repeated,  or  Improperly 
treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either  pro- 
ceed from  a relaxation,  or  from  fome  remains  of  the 
difeafe.  It  is  how'ever  o!  the  greated  importance  in 
the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of  thefe 
caiifes  it  proceeds.  When  the  difeharge  proves  very 
obdinate,  and  receives  little  or  no  check  from  adring- 
ent  remedies,  there  is  ground  to  fufpedt  that  it  is  ow- 
ing to  the  latter  ; but  if  the  drain  is  incondant,  and 
is  chiedy  obfervable  when  the  patient  is  dimulated  by 
lafeivious  ideas,  or  upon  draining  to  go  to  dool,  we 
may  reafonably  conclude  that  it  is  chielly  owing  to  the 
former. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxa- 
tion,. the  principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  reftore 

a proper  degree  of  tendon  to  the  debilitated  and 

relaxed  veffels.  For  this  purpofe,  befides?  the  me- 
dicines recommended  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient, 
may  have  recourfe  to  dronger  and  more  power- 
ful adringents,  as  the  Peruvian  bark  *,  alum,  vi- 

* The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  adringents, 
and  prepared  in  the  following  manner; 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  brulfed  fix  drachms,'  -of  frefh  galls 

brulfcd  two  drachms;  boil  them  in  a pound  and  a half-of  water 

to  a pound : to  the  drained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  fimple 
tinAure  of  the  bark.  A fmali  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken  three 
times  a-day,  adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the 
acid  elixir  uf  vitriol.  , . 
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ttiol,  galls,  tormentll,  blOiort,  balauflines,  tinaure 
of  gum  kino,  &c.  The  injeftions  may  be  rendared 
more  aflringent  by  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of 
alum,  or  increafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the 
parts  are  able  to  bear  it. 

The  lafi  remedy  which  we  fliall  mention  in  this 
cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there,  is  not  per- 
haps a more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs 
®f  medicine.  It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this 
fpecies  of  gleet,  unlefs  there  be  fomething  in  the 
conflitution  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  ufe  of 
it  unfafe.  The  chief  objeftions  to  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  are  a full  habit,  and  an  unfound  date 
of  the  vifeera.  The  danger  from  the  former  may 
always  be  leffened,  if  not  removed,  by  purging 
and  bleeding  •,  but  the  latter  is  an  infurmountable 
obdacle,  as  the  prelTure  of  the  water,  and  the  fud- 
den  contraction  of  the  external  velfels,  by  throw- 
ing the  blood  with  too  much  force  upon  the  inter- 
nal parts,  are  apt  to  occafion  ruptures  of  the  velfels, 
or  a flux  of  humours  upon  the  difeafed  organs. 
But  where  no  objeftion  of  this  kind  prevails,  the 
patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head  in  w^ater  every 
morning  fading,  for  three  or  four  weeks  togethw. 
He  Ihould  not  however  day  long  in  the  water,  and 
Ihould  take  care  to  have  his  dan  dried  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as 
was  mentioned  in  the  lad  dage  of  the  gonorrhoea : 
the  diet  mud  be  drying  and  adringent,  and  the 
drink  Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Bridol  waters,  with  which 
a little  claret  or  port  wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed. 
Any  perfon  may  now'  afford  to  drink  tli^fe  w'aters. 
as  they  can  be  every  where  prepared  at  alij^oll:  no 
expence,  by  a mixture  of  common  chalk  an,d  oil  of 
vitriol. 

^ When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalled  degree 
yield  to  thefc  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpea 
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(hat  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe  lecourfe 
myd:  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to^  correal  any'  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the 
• juices  may  be  affefled,  as  the  decoclioii  of  China,  far- 
faparilla,  fafl'afras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obftinafe 
gleets,  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  Handing,  'effec- 
tually cured  by  a mercurial  inundlion,  when  almoff 
every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr. 
Chapman  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ; but 
fays,  he  has  always  found  the  mercury  fucceed  bell 
in  this  cafe  when  'joined  with  terebinthinate  and 
..  other  agglutinating  medicines.  For  which  reafon 
the  Doclor  recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and 
Venice  turpentine  * ; and  defires  that  their  ufe  may 
be  accompanied  with  a decoftlon  of  guaiacum  or 
farfaparilla. 

The  laft  kind  of  remedy  which  we  fhall  mention 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paffage,  are 
the  fuppurating  candles  or  bougies : as  thefe  are 
prepared  various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be 
bought  ready  made,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in 
' enumerating  the  different  ingredients  of  which  they 
are  compofed,  or  teaching  the  manner  of  preparing 
them.  Before  a bougie  be  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  however,  it  fliould  be  fmeared  all  over  ' 
with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from  ffimulating  too 
fuddenly ; it  may  be  fuffered  to  continue  in  from 
one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient can  bear  it.  ObfUnate  ulcers  are  not  only 
often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excrefcences  in  the 

* Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  tq  a fufRcient  degree  of 
bardnefs,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a drachm.  Let  thtfe  be 
mixed  and  formed  into  fixty  pills,  bf  which  five  or  fix  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  pills,  the 
mouth  fiiould  grow  fore,  or  the  breath  become  offenfive,  they  mull  • 
be  difeontinued  till  thefe  fymptoms  difappear. 
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urinary  paflages  taken  awayj  and  an  obflru6lion  of 
urine  removed  by  means  of  bougies.  Obflinate  gleets 
may  be  removed  by  the  ufe  of  bougies. 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

Th'E  fwelled  teftide  may  either  proceed  from  in- 
fection lately  contrafted,  or  from  the  venereal  poifon 
lurking  in  the  body  ; the  latter  indeed  is  not  very 
common,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in 
the  firrt:  and  fecond  Itages  of  a gonorrhoea ; particu- 
larly when  the  running  is  unfeafonably  checked,  by 
cold,  hard  drinking,  ftrong  draflic  purges,  violent 
exercife,  the  too  early  ule  of  aftringent  medicines,  or 
the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  flage  bleeding  is  neceflary, 
which  mufl  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms  *.  The  food  mufl  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting.*  Fligh-feafoned  food,  flefli,  wines, 
and  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Fomentations  are  of  fingular  fervice.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  oil, 
are  likewife  very  proper,  and  ought  conflantly  to  be 
applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed  ; when  he  is  up, 
the  teflicles  fhould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported  by  a 
bag  or  trufs,  which  may  eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  teflicle  from 
having  any  efFedl. 

If  it  fliould  be  found  imprafticable  to  clear  the 
teflicle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out, 
and  extended  according  to  circumflances,  it  will  be 
ncceffary  to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a com- 
plete antivenereal  courfe  as  fliall  enfure  him  againfl 
any  future  uneafmefs.  For  this  purpofe,  befides 
rubbing  the  mercurial  ointment  on  the  thighs 

* I have  been  accuftomed  for  fome  time  part  to  apply  leeches  to 
inflamed  teflicles,  which  pradfice  has  always  been  followed  with 
the  molt  happy  effedls. 
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as  direaed  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  muft  be  con^ 
fined  to  bed,  if  neceflary,  for  five  or  fix  weeks,  fuE 
pending  the  tefticle,  all  the  while,  with  a bag  or  trufs, 
and  plying  him  inwardly  with  flrong  decoctions  of 
farfaparilla. 

When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpea  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit, 
cither  of  which  may  fupport  a feirrhous  induration, 
after  the  venereal  poifon  is  correded,  the  parts  fliould 
be  fomented  daily  with  a decoaion  of  hemlock,  the 
bruifed  leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be  added  to  the 
poultice,  and  the  extraa  at  the  fame  time  taken  in- 
wardly *.  This  praaice  is  ftrongly  recommended  by 
Dr.  Storck  in  feirrhous  and  cancerous  cafes  ; and  Mr. 
Fordyce  affures  us,  that  by  this  method  he  has  cured 
difeafed  teflicles  of  two  or  three  years  Handing, 
even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the  feirrhus  had 
begun  to  be  affeaed  with  prickipg  and  lancing 
pains. 


OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in 
this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds ; v/z,  fuch  as  pro- 
ceed from  a recent  infeaion,  and  fuch  as  accompany 
a confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  ap- 
pear foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft;  at- 
■ tempted  by  difperfton,  and,  if  that  fhould  not  fuc- 
ceed, by  Juppuration.  To  promote  the  difperfion 
of  a bubo,  the  fame  regimen  mufl  be  obferved  as 
was  directed  in  the  firft  ftage  of  a gonorrhoea.  The 
patient  muft  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cool- 

* The  extraft  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  takers 
in  the  manner  direfted  under  the  article  Cancer.  ' 
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I ing  purges,  as  the  decoftion  of  tamarinds  and  fenna, 
Glauber’s  falts,  and  the  like.  If  by  this  courfe,  the 
I fwelling  and  other  inflammatory  fymptoms  abate,  we 
I may  fafely  proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mercury,  which 
mufl:  be  continued  till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite 
fubdued  *.  ^ 

But  if  the  bubo  fliould,  from  the  beginning,  be 
attended  with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it 
will  be  proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For 
this  purpofe  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his 
ordinary  diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a glafs  of 
wine.  Emollient  cataplafms,  confifting  of  bread 
and  milk  foftened  with  oil  or  frefli  butter,  may  be 
applied  to  the  part ; and,  in  cold  conjflitutions, 
W'here  the  tumour  advances  flowly,  white  lily-roots 
boiled,  or  fliced  onions  raw,  and  a fufficient  quantity 
of  yellow  bafilicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  bv 
its  conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  fldn,  and  "a 
fluduation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger, 
it  may  be  opened  either  by  a cauftic  or  a lancet,  and 
afterwards  drefled  with  digeftive  ointment. 

It  fometimes  however  happens,  that  buboes  can 
neither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration' 
but  remain  hard  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe 
the  indurated  glands  mufl;  be  confumed  by  cauftic ; 
if  they  fhould  become  feirrhous,  they  mufl:  be  dif- 
folved  by  the  application  of  hemlock,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  as  direded  in  the  feirrhous 
tefticle. 


* For  the  difperfion  of  a bubo,  a 
the  part  affe£led  will  be  found  equally 
tefticle. 


number  of  leeches  applied  to 
efficacious  as  in  the  inflamed 
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Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers- 
which  may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonor’ 
rhcea.  T hey  are  commonly  feated  about  the  glans, 
and  make  their  appearance  in  the  followin'^  manner  * 
Firil  a little  red  pijnple  arifes,  which  foon  becomes 
pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a whitifla  matter 
inclining  to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and  itches 
generally  before  it  breaks : afterwards  it  degenerates 
into  an  obflinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which  is  ufually 
covered  with  a vifoid . mucus,  and  . whofe  edges  gra- 
dually become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes  the 
firft  appearance  refembles  a fimple  excoriation  of  the 
cuticle;  which,  however,  if  the  caufe  be  venereal, 
foon  becomes  a true  chancre.  • 

A chancre  is  fometimes  a primary  affedion,  but 
it  is  much  oftener  fymptomatic,  and  is  the-  mark  of 
a confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover  them- 
felves  foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally 
feated  in  parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticfo,  as  the 
lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  penis  of  men, 
&c.  * 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coi- 
tion, its  treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  mufl;  obferve  the 
cooling  regimen,  lofe  a little  blood,  and  take  fome 
gentle  dofes  of  fairs  and  manna.  The  parts  af- 

^ When  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infeftion  may 
be  communicated  by  klffiiicj'.  I have  feen  very  Qhftinate  venereal 
ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  I hrjve  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  be- 
lieve were  communicated  in  thi.s  manner. 

Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  luckling  infedled  children,  or  having 
their  breads  drawn  by  perfons  tainted  with  the  venereal  difeafe. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  necelfary  for  nurfes  who  rellde  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  -towns. 

feded . 
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feaed  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather 
foaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  ca« 
taplafm  may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will, 
in  moll  cafes,  be  Jufficient  to  abate  the  inflam- 
mation, and  prepare  the  patient  for  the  ule  of  mer- 
cury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompa- 
nied with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  nofturnal  pains, 
fcLirvy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
other  fymptqms  of  a confirmed  lues.  Though  they 
may  be  l*eated  in.  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above, 
they  commonly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or 
the  infid e of  the  thigh.  They  are'alfo  lefs  painful, 
but  frequently  much  larger  and  harder  than  primary 
chancres.  As  their  cure  muH  depend  upon  that  of 
the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a fymptom,  we  fliall 
take  no  farther  notice  of  them,  till  wq  come  to  treat 
4Df  a confirmed  lues  *. 

Thus  we  have  related  moft  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  fucceed  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  and  have 
alfo  given  a Ihort  view  of  their  proper  treatment ; 
there  are,  however,  feveral  others  which  fotUetimes 
attend  this  difeafe,  as  a Jirangury  or  obllruclion  of 
urine,  a pby?nq/is,  paraphymq/is,  &c. 

A flrangury  may  be  occafioned  eitlier  by  a fpaf- 
modic  conllridion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  ure- 
thra and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In 
the  former  .cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine 
with  tolerable  eafe ; but,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the 
galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a fudden  conflridion 
takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  'fpurts, 
fometln^es  by  drops  only.  When  the  flrangury  is 

* I have  found  it  anfwer  extremely -well  to  fprinkle  chancres  twice 
a-day  with  calomel.  This  will  fometimes  perform  a cure  without 
any  other  application  whatever.  If  the  chancres  are  upon  the 
they  may  be  wafhed  with  milk  and  water,  a little  warm,  and  after- 
wards the  calomel  may  be  applied  as  above, 
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owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a conftant  heat  and  uncafmefs  of 
the  part,  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water,  while 
the  patient  can  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a 
troublefome  tenefmusy  or  confiant  inclination  to  tro  to 
ftool. 

^ When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the 
urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides 
the  common  diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling 
cmulfions,  fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  poppies* 
may  be  ufed.  Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired 
cfledl:,  bleeding,  and  emollient  fomentations,  will  be 
necefl'ary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  inflam- 
mation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  mull 
be  more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After  bleeding,  if 
the  ftrangury  ftill  continues,  foft  clyfters,  with  a pro- 
per quantity  of  laudanum  in  them,  may  be  adminif- 
tered,  and  emollient  fomentations  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  bladder.  At  the  fame  time,  the  patient  may 
take  every  four  hours  a tea-cupful  of  barley-water, 
to  an  Englifh  pint  of  which  fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup 
of  marfh- mallows,  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet 
almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added. 
If  thefe  remedies  fhould  not  relieve  the  complaint, 
and  a total  fuppreflion  of  urine  fliould  come  on, 
bleeding  muft  be  repeated,  and  the  patient  fet  in  a 
warm  bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  wall  be  proper  in 
this  cafe  to  difeontinue  the  diuretics,  and  to  draw 
off  the  water  with  a catheter ; but  as  the  patient  is  fel- 
dom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we  w'ould 
rather  recommend  the  ufe  of  mild  bougies.  Thefe 
often  lubricate  the  paffage,  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  difeharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to 
ftimulate  or  give  any  uncafmefs,  they  may  be  with- 
drawal. 
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The  phymofis  is  fuch  a conflriftion  of  the  prepuce 
Over  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back- 
Svards ; the  piiTaphymo/ts^  on  the  contrary,  is  fuch  a 
conftridHon  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hinders 
it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  • nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we 
have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general, 
bleeding,  purging,  proultices,  and  emollient  foment- 
ations are  fufficient.  Should  thefe,  however,  fail  of 
removing  the  flridure,  and  the  parts  be  threatened 
with  a mortilication,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  given, 

I for  a vomit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm 
I water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  endea- 
vours to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on,  and 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  mortification  appear.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  muft  be  fcarified  with  a 
lancet,  and,  if  necelTary,  divided,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a ftrangulaition,  and  fet  the  imprifoned  glands  at 
liberty.  We  lhall  not  dtefcribe  the  manner  of  per- 
forming this  operation,  as  it  ought  always  to  be 
done  by  a furgeon.  When  a mortification  has  aftually 
taken  place,  it  will  be  neceflfary,  befides  performing 
the  above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts  frequently 
with  cloths  wmng  out  of  a firong  decoftion  of  camo- 
mile flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the  patient  a 
drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

^ With  regard  to  the  pnapifm^  chordae,  and  other 
diftortions  of  the  penis,  their  treatment  is  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they  prove 
very  troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  a few  drops 
of  laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the  operation  of 
a purgative  through  the  day. 
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We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affeftions  in 
which  the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  re* 
ceived,  and  fliall  next  take  a view  of  the  lues  in  its 
confirmed  flate ; that  is,  when  the  poifon  is  actually 
received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the 
feveral  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whole  habit 
tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes 
In  the  groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which 
are  peculiarly  troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when 
the  patient  is  warm  in  bed ; fcabs  and  fcurfs  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of 
a yellowifli  colour,  refembling  a honeycomb ; cor- 
roding ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
generally  begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence  they 
creep  gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  carti- 
lage of  the  note,  w'hich  they  deftroy ; excrefcences 
or  exoftofes  arife  in  the*  middle  of  the  bones,  and 
their  fpongy  ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon 
the  leaft:  accident ; at  other  times  they  are  foft,'  and 
bend  like  wax ; the  conglobate  glands  become  hard 
and  callous,  and  fonn  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin, 
and  mefentery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like  the 
king’s  evil ; tumours  of  different  kinds  are  like- 
wife  formed  in  the  lymphatic  veflels,  tendons,  liga- 
ments, and  nerves,  as  the  gummata,  ganglia,  nodes, 
iophs,  See. ; the  eyes  are  affeded  with  itching,  pain, 
rednefs,  and  fometimes  with  total  blindnels,  and 
the  ears  with  a fmging  noife,  pain,  and  deafnefs, 
whilfl  their  internal^  fubftance  is  exulcerated  and 
rendered  carious  j at  length  all  the  animal,  vital, 
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and  natural  funaions  are  depraved;  the  luce  becomes 
pale  and  livid;  the  body  emaciated  and  unfit  for 
motion,  and  the  miferabie  patient  falls  into  an  atrophy 
or  walling  confumption. 

• Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex  ; ^ as 
cancers  of  the  breall ; a fuppreflion  or  overflowing 
of  the  menfes ; the  whites ; hyllcric  aftedions  ; an 
inflammation,  abfcefs,  fcirrhus,  gangrene,  cancer, 
or  ulcer  of  the  womb  ; they  are  generally  either  bar- 
ren or  fubjed  to  abortion;  or,  if  they  bring  children 
into  the  world,  they  have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas,  are 
half  rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difeafe  in  its  'confirmed  Hate.  Indeed,  they 
are  feidom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or 
at  the  fame  time ; fo  many  of  them,  however,  are 
generally  prefent  as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the  patient ; 
and  if  he  has,  reafon  to  fufped  the  infection  is  lurk- 
ing in  his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to  let  about 
the  expulfion  of  it,  otherwife  the  moll  tragical  coiife- 
quences  will  enfue. 

The'  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Eu- 
rope, for  tire  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which 
may  be  ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly 
the  fame  fuccefs  Some  time  aero  it  was  reckoned 

O ^ 

impoflible  to  cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a faliva- 
tion.  This  method  is  now  however  pretty  generally 
laid  afide,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as  efficacious, 
or  rather  more  fo,  in  expelling  the  venereal  poifon, 
when  adminiftered  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  run  off 
by  the  falivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercu- 
rial ointment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  prepara- 
tion of  that  mineral ; yet  experience  has  taught 
me  to  think  otherwife.  I have  often  feen  the  moll 
obllinate  venereal  cafes,  where  great  quantities  of 

* Tlie  preparations  which  I bow  chiefly  ufe,  in  the  confirmed 
heSi  are  calomel  and  calcined  mercury. 

mercurial 
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mercurial  ointment  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  yield  td 
the  faline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I fm* 
gular  in  this  opiniom  Mr.  Clare,  an  eminent  furgeon 
of  this  city,  affures  me,  that  for  fome  time  pafl;  he 
has  employed,  in  venereal  cafes,  a faline  preparation 
of  mercury  with^  mofl;  happy  fUccefs.  This  prepa-« 
ration,  rubbed  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  any  mild 
powder,  he  applies,  in  fmall  portions,  to  the  tongue, 
where,  with  a gentle  degree  of  friction,  it  is  imme- 
diately abforbed,  and  produces  its  full  effect  upon  the 
fyftem,  without  doing  the  leaft  injury  to  the  ftomach 
or  bowels ; a matter  of  the  greateft,  importance  in 
the  application  of  this  mofl  adive  and  powerful 
remedy. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afeertain  either  the  exad  quan- 
tity of  medicines  that  muft  be  taken,  or  the  time  . 
they  ought  to  be  continued,  in  order  t6  perform  a 
cure,  Thefe  will  ever  vary  according  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the 
degree  of  infedion,  the  time  it  has  lodged  in  the 
body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as  Aflruc  ob- 
ferves,  to  determine  a priori^  what  quantity  of  mer- 
cury will,  in  the  whole,  be  neceffary  to  cure  this 
diftemper  completely ; yet  it  may  be  judged  of  a 
pojieriori^  from  the  abatement  and  ceafing  of  the 
fymptoms.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  commonly 
not  lefs  than  two  ounces  of  the  flrong  mercurial 
ointment  is  fufficient,  and  not  moce  than  three  or 
four  ounces  neceffary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
we  lhall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fubli-* 
mate.  This  was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ufe 
for  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  Germany,  by  the  illuf- 
trious  Baron  Van  Swieten ; and  was  foon  after  in- 
troduced into  Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John 
Pringle,  at  that  time  phyfician  to  the  army.  ^ The' 
method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows  : One  grain  of 
corrofive  fublimate  is  diffolved  in  two  ounces^  of 
French  brandy  or  jaalt  fpirits  j and  of  this  folution. 
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an  ordinary  table- fpoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half 
an  ounce,  is  to  be  taken  twice  a-day,  and  to  be 
continued  as  long,  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  diforder 
remain.  To  thofe  whole  ftotnach  cannot  bear  the 
foliition,  the  fublimate  may  be  given  in  form  of 
pill 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  re-* 
commended  for  curing  the  venereal  dif^afe ; but ' 
none  of  them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to 
anl'wer  the  high  encomiums  which  had  been  be- 
llowed upon  them.  Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to 
be  depended  upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  wdth 
mercury,  fome  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial in  promoting  a cure.  One  of  the  belt  we 
know  yet  is  farfaparilla,  which  may.be  prepared 
ahd  taken  according  to  the  diredlions  in  the  Ap- 
pendix |. 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a 
powerful  affillant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other 
mercurial.  It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  thd 
farfaparilla,  as  diredled  in  the  Appendix,  or  by  it- 
felf.  Thofe  who  choofe  to  ufe  the  mezereon  by 
itfelf,  may  boil  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  bark,  taken 
from  the  root,  in  twelve  Englifli  pints  of  water  to 
eight,  adding  towards  the  end  an  ounce  of  li- 
quorice. The  dole  of  this  is  the  fame  as  of  the 
decodlion  of  farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America 
cure  the  venereal  difcafe,  in  every  Itage,  by  a de- 

The  fublimate  may  be  gjven  in  diftilled  water,  or  any  other  ^ 
liquid  that,  the  patient  choofea.  I commonly  order  ten  g; rains  to 
he  didolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  for  the  convciijency 
of  carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it 
night  and  morning  in  half  a glafs  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits.  Mr, 
Debra,  an  Ingenious  chyniid  of  this  place,  informs  me,  that  he 
prepares  a fait  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  gentle  in  its  ope? 
ration  than  the  fublimate,  though  equally  efficacious, 

•j  bee  .Appendix,  DacoBlon  of  Sarfa^anlla. 
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coftion  of  the  root  of  a plaut  called  the  Lobelia. 
It  is  ufed  either  frefli  or  dried  ; but  we  have  no  certain 
accounts  with,  regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes 
they  mix  other  roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of  the  ranun- 
cuius,  the  ceanothus,^  kc. ; but  whether  thefe  are 
Aefigned  to  difguife  or  affifl;  it,  is  doubtful.  The 
patient  takes  a large  draught  of  the  deco<^ion  early  in 
the  morning,  and  continues  to  ufe  it  for  his  ordinary 
drink  through  the  day  *. 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe,  as  the  china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-wort, 
burdock,  kc.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and 
falfafr^s  j but  as  none  of  thefe  have  been  found  to 
polfefs  virtues  fuperior  to  thofe  already  mentioned, 
we  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  pafs  them  over, 
and  fliall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  this  difeafe, 
with  a few  general  remarks  concerning  the  proper 
management  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
infedion. 

* Though  we  are  ftill.very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America, 
yet  it  is  generally  affirmed,  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpecd,  fafety, 
and  fuccefs,  and  that  without  the  leaft  knowledge  of  mercury. 
. Hence  it  becomes  an  objeft  of  cctaCderable  importance  to  dif- 
cover  their  method  of  cure.  This  might  furely  be  done  by 
making  trials  of  the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofe 
parts,  and  particularly  of  fuch  as  the.  natives  are  known  to  make 
ufe  of.  All  people  in  a rude  ftate  take  their  medicines  chiefly 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  often  poffelfed  of  valuable 
fecrets  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  of  which  more  en- 
lightened nations  are  Ignorant,  Indeed  we  make  no  doubt  but 
fome  plants  of  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains  taken  to  dif- 
cover  them,  would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe  as  thofe  of  America.  It  muft.  however  be  remembered, 
' that  what  will  cure  the  venereal  difeafe  in  one  country,  will  hot 
always  bcTbund  to  have  equal  fuccefs  ia  aKOtlier. 
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The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be 
confidered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a courfe  of 
mercury  in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  rafli  and 
dangerous  to  adminifler  mercury  to  a perfon  labouring 
under  any  violent  acute  difeafe, , as  a putrid  fever, 
pleurify,  peripneumony,  or  the  like.  It  would  like- 
wife  be  dangerous  in  fome  chronic  cafes ; as  a flow 
hectic  fever,  or  the  lafl  ftage  of  a confumption. 
Sometimes,  however,  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
confirmed  lues ; in  which  cafe  it  will  be  necelTary  to 
give  mercury.  In  chronic  difeafes  of  a lefs  dangerous 
nature,  as  the  afthma,  the  gravel,  and  fuch  like, 
mercury,  if  neceffary,  may  be  fafely  adminiftered.  If 
the  patient’s  flrength  has  been  greatly  exhaufted  by 
ficknefs,  labour,  abftinence,  or  any  other  caufe,  the 
ufe  of  mercury  mull  be  poftponed,  till  by  time, 
reft,  and  a nourifhing  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently 
reftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 
during  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is 
near  at  hand.  Neither  fliould  it  be  given  in  the  laft 
ftage  of  pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  w^oman  be  not 
near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances 
render  it  neceffary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in 
fmaller  dofes,  and  at  greater  intervals  than  ufual ; 
with  thefe  precautions,  both  the  mother  and  child 
may  be  cured  at  the  fame  time  ; if  not,  the  diforder 
-will  at  leaft  be  kept  from  growing  w'orfe,  till  the 
woman  be  brought  to  bed,  and  fufficiently  recovered* 
when  a more  efi'eiTual  method  may  be  purfued,  which, 
if  file  fuckles  her  child,  will  in  all  probability  be 
fufflcient  for  the  cure  of  both. 
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Mercury  ought  always  to  be  admlnlftered  to  In- 
fants with  the  greateft  caution.  Their  tender  con- 
dition unfits  them  for  fupportlng  a falivation,  and 
makes  it  necelfat-y  to  adiwinifter  even  the  mlldeft 
preparations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a fparing 
hand.  A fimilar  condudl  is  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  old  perfons,  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  a confirmed  lues.  No  doubt  the 
infirmities  of  age  mull  render  people  lefs  able  co 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  a falivation ; but  thi^,  as 
was  formerly  ’obferved,  is  never  neceffary ; befides, 
we  have  generally  found  that  mercury  had  much  lefs 
effedt  upon  very  old  perfons  than  on  thofe  who  were 
younger. 

Flyfleric  ^nd  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch 
as  are  fubjed  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery, 
or  to  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy, 
er  who  are  afflicled  with  the  fcrophula  or  the  fcur- 
vy,  ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury. 
A¥here  any  one  of  thefe  diforders  prevails,  it  ought 
either,  if  pofiible,  to  be  cured,  or  at  lead:  palliated, 
before  the  patient  enters  upon  a courfe  of  mercury. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  mufl  be 
adminiftered  in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at  longer  intervals 
than  ufual. 

The  mod  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a 
Gourfe  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn, 
when  the  air  is  of  a moderate  warmth.  If  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of 
delay,  we  mufl  not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the 
feafon,  but  mufl  adminifler  the  mercury ; taking 
care  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  the  patient’s  cham- 
ber warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the  feafon  of  the 
year  requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  prepara- 
tion neceffary  to  be  obferved  before  we  proceed 
to  adminifler  a courfe  of  mercury..  Some  lay  great 
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ftrefs  upon  this  circumftance,  obfervlng,  that  by 
prevloufly  relaxing  the  veflels,  and  correfting  any 
diforder  which  may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood, 
not  only  the  mercury  will  be  difpofed  to  adt  more 
kindly,  but  many  other  inconveniencies  will  be 
prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and' 
rentle  purges,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of 
mercury,  and  fliall  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  al- 
ways to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  ftrengtn, 
conllitution,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  patient. 
Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  the 
patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a-day,  for  a 
few  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  Iiis  diet  in  the  mean 
time  mull  be  light,  moill,  and  cooling.  Wine, 
nnd  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily  exercife, 
and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided. 

A proper  regimen  is  likewdfe  to  be  obferved  by 
fuch  as  are  under  a courfe  of  mercury.  Inatten- 
tion to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  life, 
but  often  alfo  difappoints  him  of  a cure.  A much 
fmaller  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  cure  of  a perfon  who  lives  low,  keeps  warm, 
•and  avoids  all  manner  of  excefs,  than  of  one  wLo 
cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmallell  reftraint  upon  his 
appetites:  indeed  it  but  rarely  happens  that  fuch  are 
thoroughly  cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance, 
either  for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  infec- 
tion, than  cleanlinefs.  By  an  early  attention  to 
this,  the  infection  might  often  be  prevented  from 
■entering  the  body  ; and,  where  it  has  already  taken 
place,  its  cffeGs  may  be,  greatly  mitigated.  The 
moment  any  perfon  has  reafon  to  fufp’ect  that  he 
has  received  the  infection,  he  ought  to  waih  the 
parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  fweet  oil,  or  milk  and 
v/ater  5 a fmall  quantity  of  the  lall  may  likewife  be 
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injcfted  up  the  urethra,  if  It  can  bq  conveniently 
done.  Whether  this  difeafe  at  firfl;  took  its  rife 
from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay;  but  wherever  that 
prevails,  the  infection  is  found  in  its  greatelt  degree 
of  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to  believe  that  a 
ftrift  attention  to  cleanlinels  would  go  far  towards 
extirpating  it  altogether*. 

When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  neglefled,  or 
improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of 
the  habit.  In  this  cafe  the  cure  muft  be  attempted 
by  reftoratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decoftion  of 
farfaparilla,  and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may 
be  occafionally  added.  It  is  a common  pra£lice  in 
North  Britain  to  fend  fuch  patients  to  drink  goat- 
whey.  This  is  a very  proper  plan,  provided  the 

* I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  [I'nfeftion  carried  off  in  a 
few  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  iij- 
je<51ion8,  &c.  but  have  likewife  found  it  of  the  gieateft  advantage 
in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  I had  lately 
a very  remarkable  inftance,  in  a man  whofe  penis  was  almolc 
wholly  confumed  by  venereal  ulce-rs  ; the  matter  had  been  al- 
lowed to  continue  on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  been 
taken  to  clean  them,  till,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  mercury 
and  other  medicines,  it  had  produced  the  effecis  above  mentioned. 
I ordered  warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injedied  three  or  four 
times  a- day  into  all  the  finuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  wafh  out  the 
matter  ; after  which  they  were  Huffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb  the 
frclli  matter  as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time 
took  every  day  half  a grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury, 
diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  an  Englifh  quart  of 
the  decodlion  of  farfaparilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about  fix 
weeks,  he  was  perfetlly  cured  ; and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
a part  of  the  penis  was  aciually  regenerated. 

Doftor  Gilchrift  has  given  an  account  of  a fpecies  qf  the  lues 
venerea  which  prevails  in  the  well  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  na- 
tives give  the  name  of  Sibbins  or  Sivvins.  The  Dodlor  obferves, 
that  the  fpreading  of  this  difeafe  i3  chiefly  owing  to  the  negledl  of 
cleanlipefs,  and  feems  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  that 
•viriuey  it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is 
fimilar  to  that  of  a confirmed  lues  or  pox.  The  yaws,  a difeafe 
which  is  now  very  common  both  in  America  and  the  Weft  India 
iflands,  may  alfo  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner, 
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infedUon  has  been  totally  eradicated  befiorehand 
but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient  trulls  to 
the  whey  for  finilhing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be  dif- 
appointed.  I have  frequently  known  the  difeafe  re- 
turn with  all  its  virulence  after  a courle  of  goat-whey, 
even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought  quite  fulEcient 
for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  mofl  unfortunate  circumllances  at- 
tending patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they 
are  often  laid  under  of  hurrying  the  cure.  This  in- 
duces them  to  take  medicine  too  fall,  and  to  leave  it 
off  too  foon.  A few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or 
a few  days  longer  confinement,  would  often  be, 
fufficient  to  perfedt  the  cure ; whereas,  by  liegledl 
of  thefe,  a fmall  degree  of  virulence  is  Hill  left . in 
the  humours,  which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at 
length  contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid 
this,  we  would  advife,  that  the  patient  fhould  never 
leave  off  taking  medicine  immediately  upon  the 
difappearing  of  the  fymptoms,  but  continue  it  for' 
fome  time  after,  gradually  leffening  the  quantity,  till 
there  is  fufficient  ground  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  is 
entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoflible 
to  afeertain  the  exadl  degree  of  virulence  that  may 
attend  the  difeafe;  for  which  reafon  it  will  always 
be  a much  fafer  rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicine 
too  long,  than  to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  This  feems 
to  be  the  leading  maxim  of  a modern  praditioner  of 
fome  note  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  who  always 
orders  his  patient  to  perform  a quarantine  of  at 
leafl  forty  days,  during  which  time  he  takes  forty 
bottles  of,  I fuppofe,  a ftrong  decoction  of  farfapa- 
rilla,  or  fome  other  anii-venereal  fimple.  Whoever 
takes  this  method,  and  adds  a fufficient  quantity  of 
corrofive  fublimate,  or  fome  other  adive  preparation 
of  mercury  to  the  decodion,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure 
a confirmed  lues.  . 
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_ It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this 
clifeafe,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contraft 
it,  are  either  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper 
plan  of.  regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take 
medicine ; but  he  muft  follow  his  bufmefs,  and,  to 
prevent  fufpicions,  mud  eat  and  drink  like  the  reft 
of  the  family.  This  is  the  true  fource  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  mifchief  arifing  from  the  vene- 
real difeafe.  ^ I never  knew  the  cure  attended  with 
any  great  diflSculty  or  danger  where  the  patient 
ftridly  followed  the  phyfician’s  advice  : but  a volume 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  dreadful 
confequences  which  proceed  from  an  oppofite  con^ 
du£l.  Schirrous  tefticles,  ulcerous  fore  throats,  mad- 
nefs,  confumptions,  carious  bones,  and  a rotten 
progeny,  are  a few  of  the  bleftings  derived  from  this 
fource. 

There  Is  a fpecles  of  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard 
to  this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A 
perfon  of  a found  conftitution  contracts  a flight 
degree  of  the  difordcr.  He  gets  well  without 
taking  any  great  care,  or  ufing  much  medicine, 
and  hence  ‘concludes  that  this  will  always  be  the 
cafe.  The  next  time  the  difeafe  occurs,  though 
ten  times  more  virulent,  he  purfues  the  fame  courfe, 
and  his  conftitution  is  ruined-  Indeed,  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall-pox  are  not 
greater  than  in  this  difeafe,  though,  as  the  learned 
Sydenham  obferves,  in  fome  cafes  the  moft  fldlful 
phyficians  cannot  cure,  and  in  others  the  moft  ig- 
norant old  woman  cannot  kill  the  patient  in  that 
diforder.  Though  a good  conftitution  is  always  in 
favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great  ftrefs  may  be 
laid  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  from  obfervation, 
that  the  moft  robuft  conftitution  is  able  to  over- 
come the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion,  after 
it  has  got  into  the  habit.  In  this  cafe  a proper 
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courfe  of  medicine  is  always  indifpenfably  necef- 
fclTV* 

Although""  it  is  impoffible,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence.  See.  to  lay  down  fixed  and 
certain  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet  the 
following  general  plan  will  always  be  found  fafe,  and 
often  fuccefsful,  <uiz.  to  bleed  and  adminider  gentle 
puro-es  with  diuretics  during  the  inflammatory  date, 
and°as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are 
abated,  to  adminider  mercury,  in  any  form  that  may 
be  mod  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  fame  medicine* 
alTided  by  the  decoftion  of  farfapariila,  and  a proper 
regimen,  will  not  only  fecure  the  conditution  againd 
the  further  progrefs  of  a confirmed  pox,  but  will 
generally  perform  a complete  cure. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

WOMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the 
management  of  domedic  affairs,  and  it  is 
very  proper  they  ihould,  as  Nature  has  made  them 
lefs  fit  for  the  more  aftive  and  laborious  employ- 
ments. This  indulgence,  however,  is  generally  car- 
ried too  far;  and  females,  indead  of  being  benefited 
by  it,  are  greatly  Injured,  from  the  want  of  exercife 
and  free  air.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only 
compare  the  frelh  and  ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid, 
with  the  pale  complexion  of  thole  females  whofe 
whole  time  is  fpent  within  doors.  Though  Nature 
has  made  an  evident  didinftion  between  the  male 
and  female  with  regard  to  bodily  drength  and 
vigour,  yet  file  certainly  never  meant,  either  that 
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the  one  fliould  be  always  without,  or  the  other  always 
within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting 
their,  figure  and  ^ complexion,  relaxes  their  folids, 
weakens  their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  body.  Hence  proceed  obftruiSlions, 
indigeftion,  flatulence,  abortions,  and  the  whole 
train  of  nervous  diforders.  Thefe  not  only  unfit 
women  for  being  mothers  and  nurfes,  but ' often 
render  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous.  A found 
mind  depends  fo  much  upon  a healthy  body,  that 
where  the  latter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  rarely  to  be 
found. 

I have  always  obferved,  that  women  who  were 
chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 
branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like, 
were  almofl;  as  hardy  as  their  hujlbands,  and  that  their 
children  were  likewife  ftrong  and  healthy.  But  as 
the  bad  effedls  of  confinement  and  inadivity  upon 
both  fexes  have  been  already  fhewn,  we  fliall  proceed 
to  point  out  thofe  circumftances  in  the  ftrudure  and 
defign  of  females,  which  fubjed  them  to  peculiar 
difeafes ; the  chief  of  which  are,  their  mo7ithly  eva- 
cuations^ pregyiancy^  and  child-bearing.  Thefe  indeed 
cannot  properly  be  called  difeafes,  but,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  improperly 
managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they  become  the  fource 
of  numerous  calamities. 


OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menftruate  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  oft'  about  fifty,  which 
renders  thefe  two  periods  the  moft  critical  of  their 
lives.  About  the  firfl  appearance  of  this  difeharge, 
the  conftitution  undergoes  a very  confiderable  change, 
generally  indeed  for  the  better,  though  fometirnes 
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for  the  worfe.  The  greateft  care  is  now  neceflafy, 
as  the  future  health  and  happinefs  of  the  female 
depends  in  a great  meafure  upon  her  condmSt  at  this 

> period*.  ^ ^ r j 

If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 

houfe,  kept  conllantly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  aftive  bufinefs, 
which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  Ihe  becomes 
weak,  relaxed,  and  puny  ; her  blood  not  being  duly 
prepared,  Ihe  looks  pale  and  wan ; her  health, 
fpirits,  and  vigour  decline,  and  Ihe  finks  into  a 
valetudinarian  for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers 
of  thofe  unhappy  females,  who,  either  from  too 
much  indulgence,  or  their  own  narrow  circumllances, 
are,  at  this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit  of  ex- 
ercife and  free  air. 

A lazy,  indolent  difpofitron  proves  likewife  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets 
with  complaints  from  obltruftions  amongll  the  more 
aftive  and  indullrious  part  of  the  fex  ; whereas  the 
indolent  and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe 
are  in  a manner  eaten  up  by  the  chlorofis,  or  green- 
ficknefs,  and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  wilh  to  efcape  thefe 
calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  inaflivity,  as  their 
greateft  enemies,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the 
open  air  as  poflible. 

* It  is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intrufled  with 
the  education  of  girls,  to  inftruci  them  early  in  the  conduct  and 
management  of  themfelvcs  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives, 
ialfe  modefty,  Inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or 
hurtful  at  this  time,  are  the  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  misfor- 
tunes in  life,  which  a few  fenfible  lelTons  from  an  experienced  ma- 
tron might  have  prevented.  Nor  Is  care  lefs  neceflary  in  the  fub- 
fequent  rethms  of  this  difeharge.  Taking  improper  food,  violent 
affetlions  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,  is  often 
fufficlent  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever  after  In- 
tapablc  of  procreaUon. , 
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Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  this  period  of  life  is  unwholefome  food. 
Fond  of  all  manner  of  trafli,  they  often  indulge  in 
it,  till  their  whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated,  tience 
enfue  indigeftions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a numerous 
train  of  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it 
is  utterly  impoflible  that  the  fecretions  fhould  go  pro- 
perly on.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  fuch  girls  as 
lead  an  indolent  life,  and  eat  great  quantities  of  trafh, 
are  not  only  fubjecl  tO‘  obfiruftions  of  the  menfes^  but 
likewife  to  glandular  obftrudlions  j aS  the  fcrophula, 
or  king’s  evil,  &c. 

A dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls 
at  this  period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a fprightly 
girl  who  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  wdiile  the 
grave,  moping,  melancholy  creature,  proves  the 
very  prey  of  vapours  and  hyflerics.  Youth  is  the 
feafon  for  mirth  and  cheerfulnefs.  Let  it  there- 
fore be  indulged.  It  is  an  abfolute  duty.  To 
lay  in  a Hock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  fis  as  ne- 
ceflary  a piece  of  prudence,  as  to  make  provifioii 
againlt  the  decays  of  old  age.  While,  therefore,  wife 
Nature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  fprightly 
amufements,  let  not  the  fevere  diftates  of.  hoary  age 
forbid  the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp,  with  ferious 
gloom,  the  feafon  deftined  to  mirth  and  innocent 
feflivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this 
period  of  life  is  ftrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of 
a fine  flrape,  and  foolifialy  imagine  that  this  can 
be  acquired  by  lacing  themfelves  tight.  Hence  by 
fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the 
digelUon,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies. 
This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been  ; 
but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  may  come  about  again  ^ 
we  therefore  think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it.  I 
laiow  many  females,  who,  to  this  day,  feel  the  dire- 
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ful  effefts  of  that  wretched  cudom  which  prevailed 
feme  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as  frnall 
afize  in  the  middle  as.poffible.  Huipan  invention 
j could  not  poilibly  have  deviled  a pradlice  more  de- 
Itruftive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
when  the  menfes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they 
do  not  appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health 
and  fpirits  begin  to  decline,  we  would  advife,  in- 
llead  of  fliutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe, 
and  dofing  her  with  Heel,  afafoetida,  and  other 
naufeous  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a fituation'  where 
file  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agreeable 
company.  There  let  her  eat  wholefome  food,  take 
lufficient  exercife,  and  amufe  herfelf  in  the  molt 
agreeable  manner  ; and  we  have  little  reafon  to  fear, 

, but  Nature,  thus  aflilied,  will  do  her  proper  work. 
Indeed  flie  leldom  fails,  unlefs  where  the  fault  is  on 
our  fide.  • 

This  difeharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  in- 
llantaneous  as  to  furprife  females  unawares.  It  is 
generally  preceded  by  iymptoms,  which  foretel  its  ap- 
proach : as  a fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in 
the  loins ; diftention  and  hardnefs  of  the  breads  ; 
head-ach  ; lofs  of  appetite  ; laffitude  ; palenefs  of  the 
countenance  ; and  fometimes  a flight  degree  of  fever. 
When  thefe  fymptoms  appear  about  the  age  at, 
which  the  mendrual  flux  ufually  begins,  every 
thing  fliould  be  carefully  avoided  which  may  ob- 
druft  that  necelfary  and  falutary  evacuation  ; and 
all  means  ufed  to  promote  it ; as  fitting  frequently 
over  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  &c. 

After  the  inenfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the 
greateffc  care  fliould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  tend  to  obdruft  them.  Females  ought 
to  be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  eat  or 
drink  at  the  time  they  are  out  of,  order.  Every 
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thing  that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach, 
ought  to  be  avoided;  as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and 
fuch  like.  Fifli,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are 
hard  of  digelfion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is 
impoffible  to  mention  every  thing  that  may  dif- 
agree  with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  would  re- 
commend it  to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive 
to  what  difagrees  with  herfelf,  and  carefully  to 
avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  lex  date  their  difeafes  from  colds,  caught 
while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all  other, 
caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon  their 
guard,  and  to  make  tkem  very  circumfpeft  in  their 
condud  at  fuch  times.  A degree  of  cold  that  will 
not  in  the  lead  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will  at  this 
period  be  fufficient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health  and 
conllitution. 

The  greateft  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid 
to  the  mind,  which  fliould  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible.  Every  part  of  the  animal 
economy  is  influenced  by  the  paffions,  but  none 
more  fo  than  this.  Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other 
aft'edions  of  the  mind,  often  occafion  obdrudions 
of  the  menilrual  flux,  which  prove  abfolutely  in- 
curable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obflruded,  except 
in  the  date  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  Ihpuld  be 
ufed  to  redore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  regonr- 
mend  fufKcient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather 
cool  air ; wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak 
and  languid,  generous  liquors ; alfo  cheerful  company 
and  all  manner  of  amufements.  If  thefe  fail,  recourfe 
mud  be  had  to'medicine. 

When  obdrudions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed 
date  of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote 
digedion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  aflid  the  body 
in  preparing  good  blood,  ought,  to  be  ufc4o  - The 
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principal  of  thefe  are  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark, 
with  other  bitter  and  aftringent  medicines.  Filings 
of  iron  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  ^wo  or  three 
ounces  to  an  Englifh  quart,  and  after  it  has  flood  for 
two  or  three  weeks  it  may  be  filtered,  and  about  half 
a wine  glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a day  : or  prepared 
fleel  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  a drachm, 
mixed  with  a little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four 
times  a-day. . The  bark  and  other  bitters  may  either 
be  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufion,  as  is  moft  agreeable 
to  the  patient. 

When  obflruclions  proceed  from  a vifcid  date  of 
the  blood  ; or  for  women  of  a grofs  or  full  habit, 
evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  hu- 
mours, are  neceflary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought 
to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water, 
to  take  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon 
a fpare  thin  diet.  Her  drink  Ihould  be  whey,  water, 
or  fmall  beer,  and  fire  ought  to  take  fufircient  exer- 
cife.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  tincture  of  black  helle- 
bore may  alfo  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a cup  of  warm 
water. 

When  obflrudllons  proceed  from  affcdlions  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  kc.  every  method  fhould 
be  taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that 
fhe  may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  af- 
fli^ion,  fhe  ought,  if  pollible,  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  where  it  happened.  A change  of  place, 
by  prefenting  the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objedls, 
has  often  a very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from 
the  deeped  didrefs.  A foothing,  kind,  and  affable 
behaviour  to  females  in  this  fituation  is  alfo  of  the  lad 
importance. 

An  obdruftion  of  the  menfsi  is.  often  the  effedl  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  indead  of 
giving  medicines  to  force  that  difeharge,  which 
might  be  dangerous,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  en- 
deavour to  redore  the  patient’s  health  and  drength. 

8 When 
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When  that  is  effefted,  the  other  will  return  of 
courfe. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as 
too  fmalL  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are 
bad,  to  which  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  drop- 
lies,  and  confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently 
happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  cure,  it  may  proceed  from  a 
fedenrary  life  ; a full  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  faked, 
high-feafoned,  or  acrid  food  j the  ule  of  fpirituous 
liquors ; excelTive  fatigue  ; relaxation ; a diffolved 
Rate  of  the  blood;  violent  paffions  of  the  .mind, 
&c. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muk  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  any  error 
in  the  patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to  that 
which  induced  the  diforder  mult  be  purfued,  and  fuch 
medicines  taken  as  have  a tendency  to  reftrain  the  flux, 
and  counteract  the  morbid  aftedions  of  the  fyflem 
from  whence  it  proceeds. 

To  reftrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very 
violent,  file  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low  ; to 
live  upon  a cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken 
broths  with  bread  ; and  to  drink  decodions  of  nettle- 
roots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  flop  the  flux,  ftronger  aflringents  may  be 
ufed,  as  Japan  earth,  allum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the 
Peruvian  bark,  &c.  * 

* Two  drachms  of  alliim  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  pounded 
together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  dofeo,  one  of  which  may 
be  taken  three  times  a- day. 

Perfons  whofe  ftomacliS  cannot  bear  the  allum,  may  take  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  the  tincffure  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
to  each  dofe  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  fhould  fail,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken,  in 
a glafs  of  red  wine  four  times  a-day. 

Thq 
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The  iiterhie  fiii«  niay  offend  in  quality  as  well 
as  in  quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the  fiuor 
■c/bus;  or  whites,  is  a very  common  difeafe,  and 
proves  extremely  hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This 
difcharge,  however,  is  not  always  white,  but  forn^- 
times  pale,  yellow,  green,  or  of  a blackifli  colour  ; 
fometimes  it  is  fnarp  and  corrofive,  fometimes  foul 
and  foetid,  &c.  It  is  attended  with  a pale  complexiori, 
pain  in  the  back,  lofs  of  appetite,  fwelling:  of  the 
feet,’'and  other  figns  of  debility.  It  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  a relaxed  Rate  of  the  body,  arifmg  from 
indolence,  the  exceffive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other 
weak  and  watery  diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muft  take 
as  much  exercife  as  fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue. 
Her  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but 
of  eafy  digeflion ; and  her  drink  rather  gene- 
rous, as  red  port  or  claret  mixed  with  Pyrmont, 
Briftol,-  or  lime-water.  Tea  and  coffee  are  to 
be  avoided.  I have  often  known  ftrong  broths 
have  an  exceeding  good  effect,  and  fometimes 
a milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The 
patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a-bed.  When 
medicine  is  neceffary.  We  know  none  preferable 
to  the  Peruvian  bark,  w^hich  in  this  cafe  ought 
always  to  be  taken  in  fubftance.  In  warm  wea* 
ther,  the  cold  bath  will  be  of  confiderable  fer- 
vice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  inenfes  ceafe  to 
flow,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The 
ffoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however 
fmall,  is  fufHcient  to  diforder  the  whole  fraine,  and 
often  to  deflroy  life  itfelf.  Hence  if  comes  to  pafs, 
that  fo  many  wmmen  either  fall  into  chronic  diL 
orders,  or  die  about  this  time.  Such  of  them,  how- 
ever, as  furvive  it,  without  contrafling  any  chronic 
difeafe,  often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy  than 
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they  were  before,  and  enjoy  ftrengh  and  vigour  to  a. 
very  great  age. 

If  the  mevfes  ceafe  all  of  a fudden,  In  women  of  a 
full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their 
ufual  quantity  of  food,  efpecially  of  the  more  nou- 
rifhing  kind,  as  flefli,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  take  fufficient  exerciCe,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.  This  may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or  twice 
a-week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an  infufion  of  hiera  picra 
in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at 
this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out 
about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and 
flrould  either  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  or  have 
artificial  drains  fubllituted  in  their  ftead.  Women 
who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried  up,  are  often  foon  after 
carried  off  by  acute  diftafes,  or  fall  into  thofe  of  a 
chronic  nature. 


OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  Is  not  a difeafe,  yet  that  fiate 
is  often  attended  with  a variety  of  complaints  which 
merit  attention,  and  which  fometimes  require  the 
’ afiiftance  of  medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are 
more  healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any 
other  time  ; but  this  is' by  no  means  the  general  cafe: 
moff  of  them  breed  in  forrow^  and  are  frequently 
indifpofed  during  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy. 
Few  fatal  difeafes,  however,  happen  during  that 
period  ; and  hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can  be 
called  dangerous. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflidled  with  the  heart- 
burn. The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has 

been  already  pointed  out.  Ihey  are  likewife,  in  the 
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inor6  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  haralTed  with 
ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the  morning. 
The  method  of  relieving  thefe  complaints  has  alfo 
been  fhevvn.  Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth-ach  are 
very  troublefome  fymptoms  of  pregnancy.  1 he  for- 
mer may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping  the  body 
gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of  pruhes,  fgs,  roafted  apples, 
and  fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleed- 
ing may  be  neceffary.  For  the  treatment  of  the  lat- 
ter, we  mud  refer  to  that  article.  Several  other  com- 
plaints incident  to  pregnant  women  might  be  men- 
tioned, as  a cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  fup- 
preffion  and  incontinency  of  urine,  &c.  j but  as  ail 
of  thefe  have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  dan- 
{rer  of  abortion.  This  fliould  be  guarded  againft 
with  the  greated  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the 
conditution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the 
fame  misfortune  afterwards*.  Abortion  may  hap- 
pen at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  mod, 
common  in  the  fecond  or  third  month.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth. 
If  it  happens  within  the  fird  month,  it  is  ufually 
called  a falfe  conception ; if  after  the  feventh 
month,  the  child  may  often  be  kept  alive  by  pro- 
per care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death 
of  the  child  weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother  ; 
great^  evacuations ; violent  exercife  j raifing  great 

* Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard 
of  her  life  ; yet  there  are  not  a few  who  run  this  rifle  merely  to  pre- 
vent the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  is  I'urely  a 
rnofi:  unnatural  crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  moll  abandoned,  be 
viewed  without  horror;  but  in  the  decent  matron,  it  is  Jlill  more 
unpardonable.— Thofe  wretches  who  daily  advertife  their  affiftance 
to  women  in  this.bulinefs,  delerve,  in  my  opinion,  the  niotl  fevere 
of  all  human  puiiifliments, 
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weights  reaching  too  high  ; jumping,  or  flepping 
from  an  eminence  ; vomiting  j coughing  ; convulfion 
fits ; blows  on  the  belly  ; falls ; fevers  ; dilagreeable 
imells  ; excels  of  blood;  indolence;  high  living,,  or 
the  contrary  ; violent  paffions  or  affedlions  of  the 
mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

'Fhe  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a dull  heavv 
'pain  in  the  iiifide  of  the  thighs;  a llight  degree  of 
coldnels,  or  fhivering ; ficknefs,  palpitation  of  the 
heart ; the  breafls  become  flat  and  foft ; the  belly 
falls ; and  there  is  a difeharge  of  blood  or  watery 
humours  from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women  of 
a weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoiding 
great  quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery 
liquors  ; to  rile  early  and  go  foon  to  bed  ; to  fliun 
damp  hoLifes  ; to  take  frequent  exercife  in  the  open 
air,  but  to  avoid  fatigue;  and  never  to  go  abroad  in 
damp  foggy  weather,  if  they  can  Ihun  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare 
diet,  avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that 
may  tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity 
of  blood.  Their  diet  fhould  be  of  an  opening 
nature,  confifling  principally  of  vegetable  fubltances. 
Every  woman  with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful 
and  eafy  in  her  mind.  Her  appetites,  even  though 
depraved,  ought  to  be  indulged  as  far  as  prudence 
will  permit. 

Whefi  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrefs,  with  her  head 
low.  She  fnould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  foothed 
and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot, 
nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a heating  nature.  Her  food 
fhould  confift  of  broths,  rice,  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels 
made  of  oatmeal,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought 
to  be  taken  cold. 
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If  file  be  able  to  bear  it,  flie  fhould  lofe  at  leafl 
half  a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink 
ought  to  be  barley  water  fliarpened  with  juice  of 
lemon;  or  fhe  may  take  half  a drachm  of  pow- 
dered nitre,  in  a cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five  or 
fix  hours.  If  the  woman  be  feized  with  a violent 
loofenefs,  fhe  ought  to  drink  the  decoction  of  cal- 
cined hartfliorn  prepared.  If  fhe  be  affected  with 
vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  faline  mixture.  In  genera],  opiates  are 
of  fervice ; but  they  fhould  always  be  given  with 
caution. 

Sanguine  robuft  women,  who  are  liable  to  mlf- 
carry  at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always 
to  be  bjed  a few  days  before  that  period  arrives. 
By  this  means,  and  obferving  the  regimen  above 
preferibed,  they  might  often  efcape  that  misfor- 
tune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  wmuld  not  be  underflood  as  reflrain- 
ing  pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exercifes. 
This  would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary 
way.  Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body, 
but  induces  a plethori,  or  too  great  a fulnefs  df 
the  veffels,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  of 
abortion.  There  are,  however,  fome  women  of  fo 
delicate  a texture,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  them  to 
avoid  almofl  every  kind  of  exercife  during  the  whole 
period  of  pregnancy. 

' OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 

Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care 
in  child-bed ; and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex 
are  moft  apt  to  defpife  the  neceffary  precautions  in 
this  flate.  This  is  peculiarly  die  cale  with  young 
wives.  They  think,  vdien  the  labour  pains  are 
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ended)  the  danger  is  over  ; but  in  truth  it  may  ’ 
only  then  be  faid  to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to 
herlelf,  will  feldoni  fail  to  expel  the  fatus  ; but  pro- 
per care  and  management  are  certainly  necceffary 
for  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt  mif- 
chief  may  be  done  by  too  much  as  well  as  by  too 
little  care.  Hence  females  who  have  the  greateft 
number  of  attendants  in  child-bed  generally  re- 
cover word:.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ftate  of 
child-bed.  Exceffive  care  always  defeats  its  own  in- 
tention, and  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  none 
at  all  *. 

During  adfual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  na- 
ture ought  to  be  given.  The  woman  may  now 
and  then  take  a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought 
to  be  toafl  and  water,  or  thin  groat-gruel.  Spirits, 
wines',  cordial-waters,  and  other  things  which  are 
given  with  a view  to  ftrengthen  the  mother,  'and 
promote  the  birth,  for  the  moll  part  tend  only  to 
increafe  the  fever,  inflame  the  womb,  and  retard 
the  labour'.  Befides,  they  endanger  the  w'oman 
afterw'ards,  as  they  often  occafion  violent  and 

^ Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
pra£lifed  as  an  employment  fince  the  earlieft  accounts  of  time  ; 
yet  ,it  ifS  hill  in  moll  countries  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few 
women  think  of  following  this  employment  till  they  are  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred 
of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  hub- 
nefs.  It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfclf,  will  generally 
expel  the  faius ; but  it  is  equally  true,  that  moll  women  in 
child-bed  require  to  be  managed  with  fliill  and  attention,  and 
that  they  are  often  hurt  by  tlic  fuperflitious  prejudices  of  ignorant 
and  ofiicious  midwives.  '1  he  mifehief  done  in  this  w'ay  is  much 
greater  than  is  generally  imagined  •,  moh  of  which  might  he 
prevented  by  allouing  no  women  to  pradlife  midwifery  but  fiich 
as  are  properly  qualliicd.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this,  it 
would  not  only  he  the  means  of  faving  many  lives,  but  would 
prevent  the  ntceiTity  of  employing  men  in  this  indelicate  and 
difagreeablc  brunch'  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts, 
more  proper  for  the  other  lex, 
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mortal  h tern orrh ages,  or  difpofe  her  to  eruptive  and 

other  fevers.  ^ v/r  i 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  dimcult,  to 

prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed. 
An  emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to 
be  adminiftered,  and  the  patient  (hould  fit  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water.  The  paflage  ought  to  be 
gently  rubbed  with  a little  foft  pomatwn  or  frefli 
butter,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied  . 
over  the  belly.  If  nature,  feems  to  fink,  and  the 
woman  is  greatly  exhaufled  with  fatigue,  a draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  may  be 
given,  but  not  othervvife.  Thefe  diretfions  are  fuf- 
ficient  in  natural  labours  ^ and  in  all  preternatural 
c-afes,  a fkilful  furgeon,  or  man- midwife,  ought  to 
be  called  as  foon  as  poflible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  poflible  *.  Her  food  fhould  be 
light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her 
drink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  many  exceptions.  I have  known  feveral 
women,  whole  fpirits  could  not  be  fupported  in 
child-bed  without  folid  food  and  generous  liquors  ; 
to  fuch,  a glafs  of  wine  and  a bit  of  chicken  muft 
be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceflive  haimorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
fhould  be.  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and 
be  in  all  refpedls  treated  as  for  an  exceflive  flux  of 
the  menfes.  If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen 
cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a mixture  of 

* We  cannot  help  takinjr  notice  of  tliat  ridiculous  cuflora 
vhicli  fti'il  prevails  in  fome  parts  ot  tlie  country,  of  colledting  a 
mimber  of  women  together  upon  fuch  occafiuns.  Thefe,  in- 
head  of  being  uleful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  obllruct 
the  neceffary  attendants.  Befides,  they  hurt  the  patient  with 
tfieir  luhfe  ; and  often,  by  their  imiimely  and  impertinent  advice, 
do  much  mifehief.  ■ 
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equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  er  red  wine, 
Ihould  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the 
thighs  : thefe  muO;  be  changed  as  they  grow  dry  j 
and  may  be  difeontinned  as  foon  as  the  flooding 
abates 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors, 
as  groat^gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  faifron  in  it;  and 
to  take  fmall  broths,  with  carraway-feeds,  or  a bit 
of  orange-peel  in  them;  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
fweet  almonds  may  likewlfe  be  frequently  taken  in 
a cup  of  any  of  the  above  liquors ; and  if  the  patient 
be  reftlefs,  a fpoonful  of  the  lyrup  of  poppies  may 
now  and  then  be  mixed  with  a cup  of  her  drink. 
If  file  be  hot  or  feverifh,  one  of  the  following  pow, 
ders  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink  every 
five  or  fix  hours 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and 
not  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery,  It  is  known 
by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are 
greatly  increafed  upon  touching ; by  the  tenfion 
or  tightnefs  of  the  parts ; great  weaknefs  i change 
of  countenance ; a conftant  fever,  with  a weak  and 
hard  pulfe  ; a flight  ckUriuin^  or  raving  ; fometimes 
incefl'ant  vomiting  ; a hiccup ; a difcharge  of  reddifli, 
(linking,  flrarp  water  from  the  womb  ; an  inclination 
to  go  frequently  to  flooi ; a heat,  and  fometimes 
^ total  fuppreflion  of  urine. 

* In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  feen  very  good 
effccls  from  the  follow'ing  mixture  : Take  of  penny-royal  water, 
ffmple  cinnamon-wacer,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces, 
elixir  of  vitriol  a drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  table-fpoonfulr 
every  two  hours,  or  oftcner,  if  necelfary. 

f l ake  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre 
two  drachms,  faffron  powdered  half  a drachm  ; rub  them  toge- 
ther in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  dofes. 

When  the  patient  is  low-fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyfterical 
complaints,  flie  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops 
of  the  tindlure  of  afafcetida  in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 
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This  mufl  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink 
may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water;  in  a cup  of  which 
half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  dilTolved,  and  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of  warm  milk 
and  water  mufl;  be  frequently  adminiftered  : and  the  ^ 
belly  fliould  be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  ^ 
water,  or  by  applying  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk 
and  water  to  it. 

A fuppreflion  of  the  locJjia,  or  ufual  difcharge  - 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  mull  be  treated 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of 
the  womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafefl;  courfe  is 
plentiful  dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomenta- 
tions of  the  parts  aftedled.  In  the  milk-fever,  the 
breafts  may  be  embrocated  wflth  a little  warm  lin- 
feed-oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  The  child  fhould  be  often  put  to 
the  breafl,  or  it  fhould  be  drawn  by  fomc  grown 
perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk- 
fever  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  breafl. 
The  cuftom  of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the 
firft  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mother 
and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breafls,  ought 
either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breafts  ■ 
frequently  drawn,  at  leaft  for  the  firft  month.  This 
would  prevent  many  of  the  difeafes  which  prove  fatal 
to  women  in  child-bed. 

When  an  inflammatijon  happens  in  the  breaft,  at- 
tended with  rcdnefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  fuppuration,  the  fafefl:  application  is  a poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  but- 
ter. This  may  be  renewed  twice  a day,  till  the  tu- 
mour be  either  difcufied  or  brought  to  fuppura- 
tion. The  ufe  of  repellents,  in  this  cafe,  is  very 
' 3 dangerous  j 
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dangerous ; they  often  occafion  fevers,  and  fome- 
times  cancers  ; whereas  a fuppuration  is  feldom  at- 
tended with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  mod  falu- 
tary  effedts. 

,When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they 
may  be  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees- 
wax, or  a little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be 
fprinkled  on  them.  I have  feen  Hungary  water 
' applied  to  the  nipples  have  a very  good  effect. 
Should  the  complaint  prove  obflinate,  a cooling 
purge  may  be  given,  which  generally  removes 
it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women 
in  child-bed  ; but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already, 
we  fliall  take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  The  cele- 
brated Hoffman  obferves,  That  this  fever  of  child- 
bed women  might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they, 
during  their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their,  diet, 
ufed  moderate  exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle 
laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar  ; 
not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  firfi;  months,  and 
avoid  all  fharp  air.  When  the  labour  is  coming 
on,  it  is  not  to  be  haflened  with  forcing  medicines, 
which  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or  put  them 
into  unnatural  commotions.  Cape  fliould  be  taken, 
after  the  birth,  that  the  natural  excretions  proceed 
regularly  ; and  if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a little  nitrous 
powder,  or  feme  other  cooling  medicines,  fliould  be 
adminiftered. 

The  mofl  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery 
is  the  puerperal^  or  child-bed  fever.  It  generally 
makes  its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after 
delivery^  Sometimes  indeed  It  comes  on  fooner,  and 
at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear  be- 
fore the  fifth  or  fixth  day. 

It  begins  like  mofl:  other  fevers,  'with  a cold  or 
fiiivering  fit,  which  is  fucceeded  by  refliefsnefs,  pain 
of  the  head,  great  heknefs , at  the  flomach,  and  bi- 
' ' ■ ■ lious. 
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lious  vomi'ting.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the 
tongue  dry,  and  there  is  a remarkable  depreffion  of 
fpirits  and  lofs  of  ftrength.  A great  pain  is  ufually 
felt  in  the  back^  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb  ; a 
fiidden  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia 
allb  takes  place ; and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled 
with  a tenefmiis,  or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 
The  urine,  which  is  very  high-coloured,  is  difcharged 
in  fmall  quantity,  and  generally  with  pain.  Ihe 
belly  fometimes  fwells  to  a confiderable  bulk,  and 
becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from  the  flighteft  touch. 
When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a few  days,  the 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  ulually  fubfide,  and  the 
difeafe  acquires  a more  putrid  form.  At  this  period, 
if  not  I'ooner,  a bilious  or  putrid  loofenefs,  of  an 
obflinate  and  dangerous  nature,  comes  on,  and 
accompanies  the  difeafe  through  all  its  future 
progrefs. 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treat- 
ed with  more  fkill  and  attention  than  this ; confe- 
quently  the  bell  afliftance  ought  always  to  be  ob- 
tained as  foon  as  poflible.  In  women  of  plethoric 
conflitutions,  bleeding  will  generally  be  proper,  at 
the  beginning  ; it  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with 
caution,  and  not  to  be  repeated  unlefs  where  the 
figns  of  inflammation  run  high  ; in  which  cafe  it  will 
alfo  be  neceflary  to  apply  a bliftering-plafter  to  the 
region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigor,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means 
fliould  be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence  and  fliorten  its 
duration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may 
take  now  and  then  a cup  of  wine  whey  ; warm  appli- 
cations to . the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks,  bottles 
or  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  and  fuch  like, 
may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Lmollient  clyfters  of  milk  and  water,  or  of 
chicken  water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiflered 
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through  the  courfc  of  the  diTeafe.  TIkTc  prove 
beneficial  by  promoting  a difeharge  from  the  in- 
tefiines,  and  alfo  by  a6bliig  as  a kindly  fomenta- 
tion to  the  womb  and  parts  adjacent.  Great  care 
however  is  requifice  in  giving  them,  on  account  of 
the  tendernefs  of  the  parts  in  i\\Q  pelvis  at  this 
time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach, 
a vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to 
increafe  the  irritability  of  the  ffomach,  already  too 
great,  it  will  be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its 
itead  a gentle  laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to 
cool  the  body,  and  to  procure  a free  difeharge  of 
the  bile 

The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  bell  in  this  dlfeafe  is  the  faline  draught.  This, 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  often  put  a flop  to  the 
vomiting,  and  at  the  fame  time  lefl'en  the  violence  of 
the  fever.  If  it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  patient 
be  reftlefs  ; a few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome  fyrup 
of  poppies,  may  occafionally  be  added. 

If  the  ftools  fliould  prove  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken 
and  exhauft  the  patient,  a ftarch  clyfter,  with  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered 
as  occafion  fhall  require  ; and  the  drink  may  be  rice- 
v^ater,  in  every  Englifli  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce 
of  gum-arabic  has  been  diffolved.  Should  thele  fail, 
recourfe  mull  be  had  to  Columbo-root,  or  fome  other 
aftringent  medicines. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light, 
and  the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has 
been  long  protracted,  and  the  patient  is  greatly 

* Midwives  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  adminiftering  vomits 
or  purges  to  women  in  child-bed.  I liave  known  ,a  woman  who 
w'as  recovering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  molt  imminent 
danger,  by  a Itrong  purge  which  was  given  her  by  an  officious 
midwile.  - 
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fpdnt;  by  evacuations,  It,  will  be  neceflary  to  fup- 
part  her  wiih  nouriHiing  diet  and  generous  cor- 
dials. 

It  was  obferved,  that  this  fever,  after  continuing 
for  fome  time,  often  acquires  a putiid  form.  In 
this  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  mull  be  given,  either 
by  itfelf,  or  joined  with  cOrdials,  as  circumftances 
may  require.  As.  the  bark  in  fubflance  will  be 
apt  to  purge,  it  may  be  given  in  decoction  or  in- 
fufion  mixed  with  the  tincfure  of  rofes,  or  other 
gentle  aftringents  ; or  a fcrup'e  of  the  extract;  of 
bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon- 
water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops 
of  laudanum,  may  be  made  into  a draught,  and 
given  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  fliall  be 
found  neceflary. 

When  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of 
nouriflnnent,  the  patient  may  be  fupported  for 
fome  time  by  dyllers  of  beef  tea  or  chicken- 
water. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  In  child-bed 
ought  to  be  kept  perfedtly  eafy  ; her  food  (hould 
be  light  and  firaple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool, 
and  properly  ventilated.  There  is  .not  any  thing 
more  hurtful  to  a woman  in  this  fituarion  than  be- 
ing kept  too  warm.  She  ought  not  to  have  her 
body  bound  too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too  foon  from 
bed,  after  delivery  ; catching  cold  is  alfo  to  be 
avoided , and  a proper  attention  fliould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  ought  to 
be  frequently  drawn  j and  if  they  are  filled  previ- 
ous to  the  onfet  of  a fever,  they  fhould,  upon  its 
firll  appearance,  be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk 
from  becoming  acrid,  and  its  being  abforbed  in 
this  ftate.  Coflivenefs  is  likewife  to  be  avoided. 
1 his  will  be  beft  effedled  by  the  ufe  of.  mild  clyfters 
and  a laxaciv.e  diet. 

We 
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We  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bed 
women  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all 
things,  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe  cir- 
cumftances  oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon, 
often  contraft  difeafcsfrom  cold,  of  which  they  never 
recover.  Tt  is  a pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken 
care  of  in  this  fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greatefl 
hazard  from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a fort  of  bagnio  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  then  drefl'od  out  to  fee  company.  The 
danger  of  this  condufl;  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
one. 

The  fuperJditious  cuflom  of  obliging  women  to 
keep  the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church  is  iikewife  a 
very  common  caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches 
are  damp,  and  moll  of  them  cold  ; confequently  they 
are  the  very  worft  places  to  which  a woman  can  go  to 
make  her  firft  vifit,  after  having  been  confined  in  a 
warrft  room  for  a month. 

OF  BARRENNESS.*' 

Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned 
among  the  dileafes  of  females,  as  few  married  wo- 
men who  have  not  children  enjoy  a good  ftate  of 
health.  It  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as 
high  living,  grief,  relaxation,  &c.  but  it  is  chiefly 
owing ‘to  an-obftruclion  or  irregularity  of  the  men- 
ftfual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the 
humours,  and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom 
find  a barren  , woman  among  the  labouring  poor, 
while  nothing  is  more  common  among  the  rich  and 
affluent.  The  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  pro- 
lific in  proportion  to  their  poverty  ; and  it  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  adduce  many  inftances  of  wo- 
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men,  who,  by  being  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon 
a milk  and  vegetable  diet,  have  conceived  and 
brought  forth  children,  though  they  never  had 
any  before.  Would  the  rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of 
food  and  exercife  as  the  better  fort  of  peafantSj 
they  would  feldom  have  caufe  to  envy  their  poor 
vaffals  and  dependants  the  bleffing  of  a numerous 
and  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine  in  forrow 
for  the  want  of  even  a fmgle  heir  to  their  extenfive 
domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vi- 
tiates the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids ; a ftate  highly  iinffwourable  to 
procreation.  To  remove  this,'  we  would  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe  : , Firff,  fufficient  exer- 
cife in  the  open  air ; fecondly,  a diet,  confiffing 
chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables  ^ ; thirdly,  the  ufe 
of  affringent  medicines,  as  feed,  all  urn,  dragon^s 
blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spaw  or  Tunbridge 
waters,  Peruvian  bark, '&c.  j and  laftly,  above  ail,, 
the  cold  bath. 

Barrennefs  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief, 
fudden  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  pallions  which 
tend  to  obltrudl  the  menffrual  flux.  When  bar- 
rennefs  is  ful'peSed  to  proceed  from  aftedfions  of 
the  mind,  the  perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  cafy  and 
cheerful  as  poflible ; all  difagreeable  objefls  are  to 
be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to  amulb  and 
entertain  the  fancy. 

* Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  faiilt 
of  the  male  than  of  the  female,  and  ftrongly  recommends  a milk 
and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  ; adding 
that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk  dodfor  of 
Croydon,  had  brought  fiindry  opulent  families  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  continued  fome  years  after  marriage  without  pro- 
geny, to  have  feveral  fine  children,  by  keeping  both,  parents,  for 
a confiderable  tinae,  to  a milk  and  vegetable  diet. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 

DISEASES  OF  CHII-DREH. 

M ISERABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the 
itate  of  infancy  ! He  comes  into  the  world 
more  helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  hands 
much  longer  in  need  of  the  protection  and  care  of 
his  parents ; but,  alas  ! this  cate  is  not  always  be- 
llowed upon  him  ; and  when  it  is,  he  often  fuffers 
as  much  from  improper  management  as  he  would 
have  done  from  negleft.  Hence  the  ofEcious  care 
of  parents,  nurfes,  and  midwives,  becomes  one 
of  the  mod  fruitful  fources  of  the  diforders  of  in- 
fants 

It  mull  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon, 
that  the  firft  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from 
their  bowels.  Nor  is  this  in  the  lead  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  they  are  in  a manner  poifoned  with 
indigedible  drugs  and  improper  diet  as  foon  as  they 
come  into  the  world.  Every  thing  that  the  do- 
mach  cannot  diged  may  be  confidered  as  a poifon ; 
and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided  by 
dool,  it  mud  occafion  ficknefs,  gripes,  fpafraodic 

* Qf  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  mid  wives,  we  (hall 
adduce  only  one  inftance,  viz.  the  common  praftice  of  torturing 
infants  by  fqueezing  their  breads,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they 
call  it.  Though  a fmall  quantity  of  moifture  is  generally  found 
in  the  breads  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended 
to  give  fuck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  I have  feen  this 
cruel  operation  bring  on  hardnefs,  inflammation,  and  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  breads ; but  never  knew  any  ill  confequences  from  its 
being  omitted.  When  the  breads  are  hard,  the  only  application 
that  we’  would  recommend  is  a foft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the 
diachylon  plader,  fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  foft  leather,  about  the 
fize  of  half  a crown,  and  applied  over  each  nipple.  Thefe  may  be 
fuffered  to  continue  till  the  hardnefs  difappears. 
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affeaions  of  the  bowels,  or  what  tl>e  good  wo- 
men call  inward  fits,  and  at  lalt  convulfions  and 

As  thefe  fyinptorns  evidently  arife  from  fome- 
what  that  irritates  the  intehines,  doubtlefs  the  pro- 
per method  of  cure  mufl  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as^ 
pofllble.  The  mofl;  fafe  and  effedual  method  of 
doing  this  is  by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains  of 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two 
table  fpoonfuls  ot  water,  and,  fweetened  with  a little 
fugar.  A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  given  to  the 
inhmt  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates  ; or, 
what  will  more  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe,  a grain 
of  emetic  tartar  may  be  diflblved  in  three  ounces 
of  water,  fweetened  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as 
above,  Thofe  who  are  willing  to  ufe  the  emetic 
tartar,  may  give  fix  or  feven  drops  of  the  antimonial 
wine,  in  a tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel. 
Small  dofes  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  will  be  found 
more  gentle  than  any  of  the  above,  and  ought  to  be 
preferred, 

Thefe  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  fto- 
mach,^but  will  generally  likewife  open  the  body» 
Should  this  however  not  happen,  and  if  the  child 
be  coflive,  fome  gentle  purge  will  be  neceffafy ; for 
this  purpofe,  lb  ore  manna  and  pulp  of  caffia  may 
be  dilTolved  in  boiling  water,  and  given  in  fmall 
quantities  till  it  operates;  or,  what  will  anfwer 
rather  better,  a few  grains  of  magnefia  alba  may  be 
mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to  the  child, 
and  continued  till  it  has  the  defired  elfedl:.  If  thefe 
medicines  be  properly  adniinillered,  and  the  child ’3- 
belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm  hand 
before  the  fire,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  relieve  thofe 
ahecHons  of  the  llomach  and  bowels  from  which 
infants  fuffer  fo  much. 

Thefe  general  directions  include  mofl  of  what 
can  be  done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of 
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infants.  ^ They  will  likewife  go  a confiderabie  way 
in  alleviating  thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the 
ra(h,  gum,  or  fellon,  kc.  I’hefe,  as  was  formerly 
obferved,  are  principally  owing  to  too  hot  a regimen, 
and  confequently  will  be  moll  effedlually  relieved 
by  gentle  evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations  of  one 
kind  or  other  conftitute  a principal  part  of  the  me- 
dicine of  infants,  and  will  feldom,  if  adminiftered 
with  prudence,  in  any  of  their  difeafes,  fail  to  give 
relief. 


OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  flomach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant  are 
filled  with  a blackifli-coioured  matter  of  the  con- 
fiflence  of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium. 
This  is  generally  palTed  foon  after  the  birth,  by  the 
mere  effort  of  Nature ; in  which  cafe  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But 
if  it  fhould  be  retained,  or  not  fufficiently  carried  off, 
a little  manna  or  magnefia  alba  may  be  given,  as 
mentioned  above  ; or,  if  thefe  fliould  not  be  at  hand, 
a common  fpoonful  of  whey,  fweetened  with  a little 
honey,  or  raw  fugar,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

The  moft  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  me- 
conium is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at  firft 
of  a purgative  quality.  Were  children  allowed  to 
fuck  as  foon  as  they  fhew  an  inclination  for  the 
breafl:,  -they  would  feldom  have  occafion  for  medi- 
cines to  difeharge  the  meconium ; but  even  wliere  this 
is  not  allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have  daubs  of 
fyrup,  oils,  and  other  indigeftible  fluff,  crammed 
down  their  throats. 
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THE  APHTHiE  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphthae  are  little  whitifh  ulcers  affedUng  the 
whole  infide  of  the mouth/ tongue,  throat,  and 
ftomach  of  infants  Sometimes  they  reach  through 
the  whole  intellinal  canal  j in  which  cafe  they  are 
very  dahgercus,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  infant  s 
life. 

If  the  aphtha  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few 
in  number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  tali  eafily  olf,  they 
are  not  dangerous;  but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown, 

' black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be 
dreaded.  . • 

Ic  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their 
origin  to  acid  humours ; we  have  reafon  however  to 
believe,  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot 
a regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a 

O , 

rare  thing  to  find  a child  who  is  not  dofed  with 
' wine,  punch,  cinnamon-waters,  or  fome  other  hoc 
and  inflaming  liquors,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born. 
It  is  well  known  that  thefe  will  occafion  infiamma- 
tory  diforders  even  in  adults ; is  it  any  w'onder  then 
that  they  fliould  heat  and  Inflame  the  tender  bodies  of 
infants,  and  fet  as  It  were  the  whole  conflitution  on 
a blaze  ^ 

The  mofl:  proper  medicines  for  the  aphtha;  are 
vomits,  fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended, 
and  gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and 
half  a drachm  of  viagnejia  alba  may  be  ruhbed  to- 
gether, and  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which 
may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours 
till  they  operate.  Thefe  powders  may  either  be 
given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup 
of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is 
found  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  com- 
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moil  In  this  cafe  to  adminlfter  calomel;  but  as  tliar 
medicine  fonietimes  occafions  gripes,  it  ought  always 
to  be  given  to  infants  with  caution.  ^ 

. Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gar- 
gling  the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe  ; but  it  is 
not  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  children ; we 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub 
the  child’s  mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and 
honey;  or  with  the  following  mixture:  Take  fine 
honey  an  ounce,  borax  a drachm,  burnt  alum  half 
a drachm,  rofe-water  two  drachms  ; mix  them  to- 
gether. A very  proper  application  in  this  cafe,  is  a 
folution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in 
eight'ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe  may  be  applied 
with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of  foft  rag  tied 
to  the  end  of  a probe. 


OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being  for  the  mofl:  part  of 
an  acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the 
ftomach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difor- 
dered.  Hence  moft  difeafes  of  children  are  ac- 
companied with  evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  green 
(tools,  gripes,  &c.  Thefe  appearances  have  in- 
duced many  to  believe,  that  all  the  difeafes  of  chil- 
dren were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  fto- 
mach and  bowels ; but  whoever  confiders  the  mat- 
ter  attentively,  will  find  that  thefe  fymptoms  of 
acidity  are  oftener  the  effe6l  than  the  caufe  of  their 
difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  Intended,  that  the  food  of  chil- 
dren fliould  be  acefcent;  and  unlefs  the  body  be 
difordered,  or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  feme  other 
caufe,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that'  the  acefcent 
quality  of  their  food  is  feldom  injurious 'to  them; 

Acidity, 
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Acidity,  however,  is  often  a fymptom  of  diforders 
in  children,  and,  as  it  is  fometiines  a troublefome 
one,  we  fliall  point  out  the  method  of  relieving 
it. 

When  green  flools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells, 
&c.  fliew  that  the  bow^els  abound  with  an  acid,  the 
child  Ihould  have  a little  fmall  broth,  with  light  white 
bread  in  it ; and  Ihould  have  fufficient  exercife  in 
order  to  promote  the  digeflion.  It  has  been  cuftomary 
in  this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs  eyes, 
and  other  tellaceous  powders.  Thefe,  indeed,  by 
their  abforbent  quality,  may  corredl  the  acidity ; but 
they  are  attended  v/ith  this  inconvenience,  that  they 
are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  coftive- 
nefs,  which  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  infant. 
For  this  reafon  they  lliould  never  be  given  unlefs 
mixed  with  purgative  medicines  ; as  rhubarb,  manna, 
or  fuch  like. 

The  belt;  ntedicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes 
of  acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  ma<f- 
nefia  alba.  ^ It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  cor- 
refts  the  acidity  : by  which  means  it  not  only  removes 
the  difeafe,  but  carries  off  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given 
in  any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a mixture,  as  recommended 
in  the  Appendix  *, 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ouo-ht 
not  at  firft  to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  Ipiceries,  and 
other  hot  things ; but  fliould  have  its  body  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  men- 
tioned above;  and  at  the  fame  time  a little  brandy- 
may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a warm  hand  bel 
fore  the  fire.  I have  feldom  feen  this  fail  to  eafc 
the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it  fliould  happen,  how- 
ever, not  to  fucceed,  a little  brandy  or  other  fpi- 
ritsmay  be  mixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  .of  warm 
^ater,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently  li-U 

f See  Appendix,  Laxative  ahforheni  Mixture, 
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the  infant  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a little  peppermint- 
water  will  a^lvver  this  purpofe  very  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

These  are  very  troublcfome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  behipd  the  ears,  and  in 
other  parts  that  are  moiftened  by  the  fweat  or 
urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing 
to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  moft  effedual  means  of 
preventing  them  are,,  to  wafli  the  parts  frequently 
with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  keep  the  child  in  all  refpefts  thoroughly 
clean.  When  this  is  not  fufficient,  the  excoriated 
parts  may  be  fprinkled  with  abforbent  or  drying 
powders ; as  burnt  hartfhorn,  tutty,  chalk,  crabs 
claws  prepared,  and  the' like.  When  the  parts 
aft'edted  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real  ulceration, 
it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  fugar  of  lead  to  the 
powders  ; or  to  anoint  the  place  with  the  camphorated 
ointment.  If  the  parts  be  wafhed  wdth  fpring-water, 
in  which  a little  white  vitrio.l  has  been  diflblved,  it 
will  dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully.  One  of  the 
btft  applications  for  this  purpofe  is  to  dilfolve  fome 
fuller’s  earth  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  hot  water; 
and  after  it  has  flood  till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently 
upon  the  galled  parts  once  or  twice  a day. 


STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  noflrils  ofinfants  a,re  often  plugged  up  with 
a grofs  mucus^  which  prevents  their  breathing 

freely. 
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freely,  and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to 
fuck  or  fwallow. 

Some  in  this  cafe  order,  after  a fuitable  purge, 
two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  diflolved  in  half 
an  ounce  of  marjoram- water,  and  filtered,  to  be  ap- 
plied now  and  then  to  the  nofirils  with  a linen  rag. 
Wedellus  fays,  if  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and, 
the  fame  quantity  of  elaterium,  be  diflolved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  marjoram- water,  and  applied  to  the  note, 
as  above  directed,  that  it  brings  away  the  mucus 
without  fneezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  medicines  may  be  tried  ; but 
I have  never  found  any  thing  neceflary,  befides  rub- 
bing the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a little  fweet  oil,  or 
frefh  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free  *. 


OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  dellcite  itate  of  children,  and  the  great 
’fenfibility  of  th^ir  organs,  a vomiting  or  loofenefs 
may  be  induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  intellines.  Hence  thefe 
dilorders  are  much  more  common  in  childhood 
than  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life.  They 
are  feldom  however  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be 
cpnfidered  as  difeafes,  unlefs  when  they  are  violent, 
or  continue  fo  long  as  to  exhaufl  the  (Irength  of  the 
patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food ; by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  flomach  too  much ; or  by  the  fen- 
fibility  of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to 

* Some  purfes  remove  this  complaint  by  fucking  the  child’s 
nofe.  I his  is  by  no  means  a cleanly  operation  ; but  when 
mirfcs  have  the  refolution  to  do  it,  I am  far  from  difcoiiratrinp-  the 
practice. 
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render  them  unable  to  bear  the  ftimulus  of  even  the 
mildeft  food  or  drink. 

When  vomiting  is  occafioned  by  too  much  food,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  dtpcnd  upon 
cleanfing  the  flomach.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
a fevv' grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak  folution  of 
emetic  tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  When  it  is 
owing  to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the 
diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment  of  a milder 
nature  fubftituted  in  its  ftead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  de- 
gree of  fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach, . fuch  medicines  as  have 
a tendency  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  that  organ,  and 
to  abate  its  fenfibility,  mull:  be  ufed.  The  firfl:  of 
thefe  intentions  may  be  anfwered  by  a flight  infufion 
of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
rhubarb  and  orange-peel : and  the  fecond  by  the  faline 
draughts,  to  which  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  occafionally  be  added. 

In  obftinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal 
medicines  may  be  alfided  by  aromatic  fomentations 
made  with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
mach  ; or  the  ufe  of  the  ftomach-plafler,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  Theriaca. 


OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A LOOSENESS  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary 
when  the  ftools  are  four,  flimy,  green,  or  curdled. 
It  is  not  the  difcharge,  but  the  produdtion  of  fuch 
ftools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where 
the  purging  is  thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be 
checked  too  fuddenly,  as  it  often  proves  critical, 
efpecially  when  the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an 
eruption  on  the  fkin  has  difappeared.  Sometimes 
an  evacuation  of  this  kind  fucceeds  a humid  flate 
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of  the  atmofphere,  in  which  cafe  it  may  alfo''pfoye  .|^ 
of  advantage,  by  carrying  off  a quantity  of  .watery  ' 
humours,  which  would  otherwife  tend  to  relax  the 
habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cure  of  a loofe- 
nefs  is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacu- 
anha, and  afterwards  to  exhibit  fmall  and  frequent 
dofes  of  rhubarb ; interpofing  abforbent  medicines 
to  mitigate  the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  The  bell 
purge,  however,  in  this  cafe,  is  magnefta  alha.  It  is 
at  the  fame  time  abforbent  and  laxative,  and  operates 
without  exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  ad:s  both  as  an 
emetic  and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be 
proportioned  to  the  weakcft  conffitution  ; and,  not 
being  difagreeable  to  the  palate,  it  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  occalion  requires.  Even  one 
dofe  will  frequently  mitigate  the  difeafe,  and  pave 
the  way  for  the  ufe  of  abforbents.  If,  however, 
the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  the  medicine 
ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till 
the  ffoois  begin  to  affmne  a more  natural  appear- 
ance;' afterwards  a longer  fpace  maybe  allowed  to 
intervene  between  the  dofes.  When  it  is  neceffary 
to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dofe  oun-ht 
always  to  be  a little  increafed,  as  its  efficacy  is  gene- 
rally diminifhed  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  firff  appearance  of  a loofenefs, 
fly  Immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  • medicines 
and  ailringents.  If  thefe  be  adminiftered  before 
the  offending  humours  are  difcharged,  though  the 
difeafe  may  appear  to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time, 
it  foon  afterwards  breaks  forth  with  greater  violence’ 
and  often  proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations, 
however,  thefe  medicines  may  be  adminiftered  witli 
confiderable  advantage. 
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Should  any  gripings  or  reftleflhefs  remain  after  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a little 
fimple  cinnamon*\vater  three  or  four  times  a-day  till 
thefe  fymptoms  have  ceafed. 

OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  bread,  are  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to 
be  dried  up  but  with  the  greatefl  caution.  They 
tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hurtful  hu- 
mours, which,  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal 
diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
improper  food  and  negledt  of  cleanlinefs.  ' If  a 
child  be  fluffed  at  all  hours  with  food  that  its  fto- 
mach  is  not  able  to  digefl,  fuch  food,  not  being 
properly'aflimilated,  inflead  of  nouriflring  the  body, 
fills  it  with  grofs  humours.  Thefe  mufl  either 
break  out  in  form  of  eruptions  upon  the  fkin,  or 
remain  in  the  body,  and  occafion  fevers  and  other 
infernal  diforders.  That  neglcd  of  cleanlinefs  is  a 
very  general  caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  mufl  be 
obvious  to  every  one.  The  children  of  the  poor, 
and  of  all  vvlio  defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  alinofl  con- 
flantly  found  to  fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are 
generally  covered  with  the  Icab,  itch,  and  other 
eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effecT  of  improper  food, 
or  want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe 
alone  will  generally  be  faflicient  to  remove  them. 
If  this  fhould  not  be  the  cafe,  feme  drying  medi-. 
cines  will  be  neceflaiy.  When  they  are  applied,, 
the  body  ought  at  the  fame  tinre  to  be  kept,  opei\,. 
and  cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  We  know  no  • 
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medicine  that  is  more  fafe  for  drying  up  cutaneous 
eruptions  than  fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently  ufed. 
A little  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with 
frefh  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts  afiedled 
frequently  touched  with  it. 

The  moll;  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident 
to  children  are,  the  tinea  capitis^  or  fcabbed  head, 
and  chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceed- 
ing difficult  to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the 
cure  proves  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  I have  fre- 
quently known  children  feized  with  internal  dif- 
orders,  of  which  they  died  foon  after  their  fcabbed 
heads  had  been  healed  by  the  application  of  drying 
medicines  *.  The  cure  ought  always  firfl;  to  be  at- 
tempted by  keeping  the  head  very  clean,  cutting 
off  the  hair,  combing  and  bruffiing  away  the  fcabs, 
&c.  If  this  is  not  fufficient,  let  the  head  be 
fhaved  once  a-week,  walked  daily  with  foap  fuds, 
and  gently  anointed  wdth  a liniment  made  of  train 
oil  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate,  in  fine  powder, 
one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud  flefli,  it  ffiould 
be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitiiol,  or  fprinkled 
with  a little  burnt  alluni.  While  thefe  things  are 

* I fome  time  ago  faw  a very  ftriklng  inftance  of  the  danger  of 
fubftituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinel's  and 
wholefome  food,  in  the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ackworth,  where 
the  children  were  grievoufly  afflifted  with  fcabbed  beads  and 
other  cutaneous  diforders.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  that 
very  little  attention  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foimdnefs 
of  their  provilions,  and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totally  neglefted  ; 
accordingly  it  vvas  advifed  that  they  lliould  have  more  wholefome 
food,  and  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however, 
was^  not  followed.  It  was  too  troubleiome  to  the  fervants,  fu- 
perintendants,  &c.  I he  bulineis  was  to  be  done  by  medicine  ; 
which  was  accordingly  attempted,  but  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  the  whole  lioufe.  Fevers  and  other  internal  diforders  imme- 
diately appeared,  and  at  lengtii  a putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved 
fo  infeflious,  tiiat  it  carried  off  a great  many  of  the  children, 
suid  fpread  over  a confiderable  part  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
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doing,  the  patient  mufl:  be  confined  to  a regular 
light  diet,  the  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open ; 
and  cold,  as  far  as  poffible,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
To  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from  flopping  this 
difcharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpecially  in  children 
of  a grofs  habit,  to  make  an  iffue  in  the  neck  or 
arm,, which  may  be  kept  open  till  the  patient  be- 
comes more  flrong,  and  the  conflitution  be  fomewhat 
mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold 
weather.  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet 
or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  after- 
wards fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are  cold, 
inftead  of  taking  exercife  to  warm  themfelves  gra- 
dually, they  run  to  the  fire.  This  oqcafions  a fud- 
den  rarefaftion  of  the  humours,  and  an  infardion 
of  the  veffels ; which,  being  often  repeated,  the 
veffels  are  at  lafl  over  diflended,  and  forced  to  give 
way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  mufl 
be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look 
red  and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and  to 
have  the  affetled  parts  frequently  rubbed  with  muf- 
tard  and  brandy,  or  fomething  of  a warming  nature. 
They  ought  likewife  to  be  covered  w'ith  flannel,  and 
kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm  afhes  between 
cloths  to  the  fwelled  parts,  which  frequently  help  to 
reduce  them.  When  there  is  a fore,  it  mufl  be 
drefled  with  Turner’s  cerate,  the  ointment  of  tutty, 
the  plafler  of  cer-us,  or  fome  other  drying  ointment. 
*Thefe  fores  are  indeed  troublefome,  but  ieldom  dan- 
gerous. They  generally  heal  as  foon  as  the  warm 
w’eather  fets  in.  ' • ■■ 
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Children  are  often  felzed  very  fuddenly  with  this 
dlfeafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mor- 
tal. It  is  known  by  various  names  in  difterent 
parts  of  Britain.  On  the  eaft  coafl  of  Scotland  it 
is  called  the  crotip.  On  the  weft  they  call  it  the 
cbock  or  Jhiffing.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  where 
I have  oblerved  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the' 
rifing  of  the  lights.  It  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of  afilma^  ' 
attended  with  very  acute  and^  violent  -catarrhal 
fymptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  _in  cold  and  wet 
feafons.  It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea  coaft, 
and  in  low  marfhy  countries.  Children  of  a grols 
and  lax  habit  are  moft  liable  to  it.  I have  fome- 
times  known  it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks 
children  in  the  night,  after  having  been  much  ex- 
pofed  to  damp  cold  eafterly  winds  through  the  day. 
Damp  houfes,  v/et  feet,  thin  ftioes,  wet  clothes,  or 
any  thing  that  obftructs  the  perfpiration,  may  occa- 
fion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and 
laborious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a pe- 
culiar kind  of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard 
at  a confiderable  diftance.  The  voice  is  Iharp  and 
fhrill,'  and  the  face  is  generally  much  fiuflied,  though 
fometimes  it  is  of  a livid  colour. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymp- 
toms, his  feet  fliould  immediately  be  put  into  warm 
water.  He  ought  likewife  to  be  ■ bled  and  to 
have  a laxative  clyfter  adminiftered  as  foon  as  pof- 

fiblc.  He  Ihould  be  made  to  breathe  over  the 

% 

* In  this  difeafe  bleeding  Is  not  always  proper ; but  In  very 
full  habits  It  muk  certainly  be  of  ufe. 
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fleams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar;  or  an  emollient 
decodion,  and  emollient  cataplafms  or  fomentations 
may  be  applied  round  his  neck.  If  the  fymptpms 
do  not  abate,  a blillering-plafter  mufl  be  applied 
round  the  neck,  or  between  the  flioulders,  and  the 
child  may  take  frequently  a table  fpoonful  of  the 
following  julep  : Take  penny-royal  water  three 
ounces,  fyrup  of  althea  and  of  poppies,  each  one 
ounce,  mix  them  together. 

Afafoetida  is  found  to  have  a good  effed  in  this 
cafe.  It  may  be  both  given  in  form  of  clyfler, 
and  taken  by  the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  afa- 
foetida may  be  dilTolved  in  one  ounce  of  Minde- 
rerus’s  fpirit,  and  three  ounces  of  penny-royal  water. 
A table-fpoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given  everv 
hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient’s  llomach  be  able 
to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot  be  brought  to  take 
this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the  afafcetida  may  be 
diffolved  in  a common  clyfler,  and  adminiflered 
every  fix  or 'eight  hours,  till  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe  abates  , 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe 
things  which  occafion  it  mufl  be  carefully  avoided  ; 

* I was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn- 
bull  in  London,  a pliyfician  of  great  experience,  and  who,  from 
his  former  fituiltion  on  the  norlh-eaft  coall  of  England,  had  many 
opportunities  of  obferving  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of  this 
dangerous  difeafe.  I am  forry  the  letter  came  too  late  to  be  in- 
ferted  at  length  ; but  as  the  Dodoi's  fentiments  differ  very  little 
from  my  own,  this  misfortune  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted.  The 
Doflor  indeed  obferves,  that  he  never  found  blilfering  of  any 
fervicc ; but  recommends  cataplafms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and 
Venice  treacle,  to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  foies  of  the 
feet.  He  likewife  recommends  bohuTts  of  camphor,  caftor,  va- 
lerian root,  fait  of  hartfliorn,  and  mu/lc,  adapted  to  the  age^ 
ffrength,  of  the  patient ; after  which  he  advifes  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  following  decodlion  : — Take  of  garlic  and  diflilkd 
vinegar  each  an  ounce,  hyfop-water  eight  ounces ; beat  up  the 
ingredients  together,  gradually  mixing  the  water,  and  adding 
three  ounces  of  honey.  Let  the  whole  be  fimmered  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  afterwards  Itraincd  for  ufe. 
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as  wet  feet,  cold,  damp,  eafterly  winds,  &c.  Chil- 
dren who  have  had  frecjucnt  returns  of  this  oileafe, 
or  whofe  confHtutions  feeni  to  dil^5ofe  them  to  it, 
ought  to  have  their  diet  properly  regulated ; all  food 
that  is  vifcid  or  hard  'of  digeftion,  and  all  crude, 
raw,  tralhy  fruits,  are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought 
likewife  to  have  a drain  conflantly  kept  open  in  fome 
part  of  their  body,  by  means  of  a feton  or  iffue-  I 
have  fonietimes  known  a Burgundy-pitch  plaller, 
worn  continually  between  the  flioulders  for  feveral 
years,  have  a very  happy  effedl  in  preventing,  the 
return  of  this' dreadful  diforder. 


OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part 
of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of 
the  jaws,  occafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  con- 
vulflons,  gangrenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  in 
a great  meafure  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and 
exquifite  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyflem  at  this 
time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  increafed  by  an 
elfeminate  education.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
children  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  always 
fufler  mofl:  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  convulfive 
dilbl'ders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  gene- 
rally begin  to  make  their  appearance  ; firfl;,  the  ind- 
fores,  or  fore-teeth  ; next,  the  canhn^  or  dog-teeth  ; 
and,  laftly,  the  molares.^  or  grinders.  Almut  the 
feventh  year,  there  comes  a new  fet ; and  about  the 
twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  called  dentes  fa- 
pientia^  the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children,  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth, 
flaver  much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs.  When 
the  teething  is  difficult,  efpeciaily  when  the  dog- 
^5  teeth 
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teeth  begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gums* 
the  child  has  ftartings  in  his  ifleep,  tumours  of  the 
gums,  watchings,  gripes,  green  (tools,  the  thrufli, 
fever,  difficult  breathing,  and  convullions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  body  be 
bound,  it  mud  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters  or  gentle  purgatives  ; as  manna,  magnefia  alba, 
rhubarb,  fenna,  or  the  like.  The  food  fliould  be 
light,  and  in  fmall  quantity;  the  drink  plentiful, 
but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infufions  of  balm,  Qr,-pf 
the  lime-tree  flowers ; to  which  about  a third  or 
fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added. 

I(  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary  ; 
but  this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  be 
fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they 
bear  the  word  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweat- 
ing  agree  much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally^ 
more  beneficial.  Harris,  however,  obferves,  that, 
when  an  Inflammation  appears,  the  phyfician  will 
labour  in  vain,  if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  apply- 
ing a leech  under  each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized 
with  convulfion  fits,  a blidering-plader  may  be  ap- 
plied between  the  flioulders,  or  one  behind  each 
ear. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by 
teething,  he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effedlual 
as  two,  three,  or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartffiorn 
in  a fpoonful  of  (imple  water,  or  other  convenient 
vehicle,  given  every  four  hours.  The  number  of 
dofes  may  be  four,  five,  or  fix.  I have  often  pre- 
fcribed  this  medicine  with  fuccefs,  but  always  found 
a larger  dofe  neceflTary.  It  may  be  given  from  five 
drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  and  when  codivenefs  does  not  forbid  It, 
three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to 
each  dofe. 
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In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are 
cutting  their  teeth,  to  put  a,  fmall  Burgundy-pitch 
plafter  between  their  flioulders.  This  generally  eafes 
the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by 
no  means  an  ufelefs  application.  When  the  teeth 
are  cut  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  -during 
the  whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as 
occafion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  at  leaft 
once  a fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing 
the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c.  ; but  from  thele 
much  is  not  to  be  expefted.  If  any  thing  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  ufed,  we  would  recommend  a little  fine 
honey,  which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  Children  are  generally  at  this 
time  difpofed  to  chew  whatever  they  get  into  their 
hands.  For  this  reafon  they  oughunever  to  be  with- 
out fomewhat  that  will  yield  a little  to  the  preffure  of 
their  gums,  as  a cruft  of  bread,  a wax  candle,  a bit 
of  liquorice-root,  or  fuch  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feldom 
known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obftinate  cafes, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed 
by  the  finger-ntwl,  the  edge  of  a fixpenny  piece  that 
is  worn  thin,  or  any  fliarp  body  which  can  be  with 
fafety  introduced  into  the  mouth  j but  the  lancet,  in 
a fkilful  hand,  is  certainly  the  moft  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  pa- 
rents ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food  be 
light  and  wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be  braced 
by  fufficicnt  exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath,  &c.  Were  thefe  things  duly  regarded, 
they  would  have  a much  better  effeft  than  teething 
necklaces,  or  ocher  nonfenfical  amulets  worn  for  that 
purpofe. 
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OF  THE  RICKETS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between 
the  age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared 
firfh  in  England  about  the  time  when  manufa(2;ures 
began  to  flourifh,  and  ftill  prevails  molt  in  towns 
•where  the  inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employments, 
by  which  means  they  negletl  ^ either  to  take  proper 
exercife  themfelves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed 

parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  ne- 
glefl  exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can 
neither  be  expelled  to  bring  forth  ftrong  and  healthy 
children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them,  after  they  are 
brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  fuch  women  generally  die  of  the  rickets, 
the  fcrophula,  confumptions,  or  fuch  like  difeafes. 
Children  begotten  by  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  who 
are  fubjeft  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other  chronic 
difeafes,  or  who  have  been  often  afflifled  with  the  ve- 
nereal difeafe  in  their  youth,  are  likewife  very  liable 
to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conflitution,  or 
relaxes  the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
mealies,  teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c.  dilpofes 
them  to  this  difeafe.  It  may  hictwife  be  occafioued 
by  improper  diet,  as  food  that  is  either  too  weak 
and  watery,  or  fo  vifcid  that  the  llomach  cannot  di- 
gell  it. 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe. 
When  the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough 
of  milk  to  nourilh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But 
children  fuller  oftener  by  •want. of  care  in  nurfes  than 
want  of  food.  Allow'ing  an  inlant  fo  lie  or  fit  too 
n much. 
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inuch,  or  not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes, 

has  the  mod  pernicious  efiefts. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  iikevvife  very  hurtful  to 
children  in  this  refpefl.  When  a nurfe  lives  in  a 
clofe  fmall  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  con- 
fined, and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difeafco 
A healthy  child  ihould  always  be  in  motion,  un- 
lefs  when  aflcep  ; if  it  be  fuffered  to  lie,  or  fit,  in- 
dead  of  being  tolTed  and  dandled  about,  it  will  not 
thrive. 

SY  MPTOMS. At  the  beginning  of  this  dfT- 

eafe  the  child’s  flefh  grows  foft  and  flabby;  its 
drength  is  diminiflied ; it  lofes  its  wonted  cheer- 
fulnefs,  looks  more  grave  and  compofed  than  is 
natural  for  its  age,  and  does  not  choofe  to  be  moved. 
The  head  and  belly  become  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts ; the  face  appears  full,  and  the 
complexion  florid.  Afterwards  the  bones  begin  to 
be  affefted,  efpecially  in  the  more  foft  and  fpungy 
parts.  Hence  the  wrids  and  ancles  become  thicker 
than  ufual ; the  fpine  or  back-bone  puts  on  an  un- 
natural fnape  ; the  bread  is  likewife  often  deformed  ; 
and  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow  crooked. 
All  thefe  fymptoms  vary  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  but  feeble ; 
the  appetite  and  digedion  for  the  mod  part  bad ; the 
teeth  come  llowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  they  often 
rot  and  fall  out  afterwards.  Ricketty  children  gene- 
rally have  great  acutenefs  of  mind,  and  an  under- 
danding  above  their  years.  Whether  this  is  owing 
to  their  being  more  in  the  company  of  adults  than 
other  children,  or  to  the  preternatural  enlargement 
of  the  brain,  is  not  material. 

REGIMEN.- As  this  difeafe  is  alvrays  attended 

with  evident  figns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  our 
chief  aim  in  the  cure  mud  be  to  brace  and  drengthen 
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the  fcplids,  and  to  promote  digeflion  and  the  due  pre- 
paration of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important  ends  will  be 
belt  anfwered  by  wholefome  nourifhing  diet,  fuited 
to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient,  open  dry  air, 
and  fufEcient  exercife.  Tf  the  child  has  a bad  nurfe, 
-who  either  negleQs  her  duty,  or  does  not  underfland 
it,  Ihe  fliould  be  changed.  If  the  feafon  be  cold,  the 
child  ought  to  be  kept  warm  ; and  when  the  weather 
is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept  cool ; as  fweating  is  apt  to 
weaken  it,  and  too  great  a degree  of  cold  has  the 
fame  effeft.  The  limbs  fliould  be  rubbed  frequently 
with  a warm  hand,  and  the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as 
poflible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifliing,  as 
good  bread,  roafled  flefli.  See.  Bifeuit  is  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  belt  bread  j and  pigeons,  pul- 
lets, veal,  rabbits,  or  mutton  roafled  or  minced, 
are  the  mofl  proper  flefli.  If  the  child  be  too 
young  for  flefli  meats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet, 
or  pearl-barley,  boiled  with  raifins,  to  which  may 
be  added  a little  wine  and  fpice.  His  drink  may 
be  good  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  Thofe  who  cannot  aiford  claret,  may  give  the 
child  now  and  then  a wine-glafs  of  mild  ale,  or  good 
porter. 

MEDICINE. Medicines  are  here  of  little 

avail.  The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurfe, 
but  feldom  by  the  phyfician.  In  children  of  a grofs 
habit,  gentle  vomits  and  repeated  purges  of  rhubarb 
may  Ibmetimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will  feldom  carry 
olF  the  difeafe  ; that  muft  depend  chiefly  upon  fuch 
things  as  brace  and  flrengthen  the  fyflem : for  which 
purpofe,  befldes  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  we 
would  recommend  the  cold  bath,  efpecially  in  the 
w'^arm  feafon.  It  mufl  however  be  ufed  with  pru- 
dence, as  fome  ricketty  children  cannot  bear  it. 
The  beft  time  for  ufing  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morn- 
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mg,  and  the  child  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  a dry 
cloth  immediately  after  he  comes  out  of  it.  If  the 
child  fliould  be  weakened  by  the  cold  bath,  it  mult 

be  difcontinued.  r • 1 • 

Sometimes  ilTues  have  been  found  beneficial  m 
this  difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  neceffary  for  chil- 
dren who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale  would  be  of  fer- 
vice,  were  it  poflible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We 
might  here  mention  many  other  medicines  which  have 
been  recommended  for  the  rickets  ; but  as  there  is 
far  more  danger  in  trufting  to  thefe  than  in  negleft- 
ing  them  altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to  pafs  them 
over,  and  to  recommend  a proper  regimen  as  the 
thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convul- 
fions  than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the 
moft  part  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady. 
Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates  the  nerves, 
may  occafion  convulfions.  Lienee  infants  whofe 
nerves  are  eafily  affefted,  are  often  thrown  into 
convulfions  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimentary 
canal : likewife  by  teething,  flrait  clothes,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  or  other  eruptive 
difeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of 
the  llomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their 
acrid  contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  inoffenfive, 
will  generally  perform  a cure : w'herefore,  if  the 
child  be  coftive,  the  bell  way  will  be  to  begin  with  a 
clyfier,  and  afterwards  to  give  a gentle  vomit,  which 
may  be  repeated  occafionally,  and  the  body  in  the 
mean  time  kept  open  by  gentle  dofes  of  magnefta  alba^ 
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or  fmall  quantities  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  the  powder 
of  crabs  claws. 

Convulfions  which  precede  the  'eruption  of  the 
fmall-pox  or  meafles  generally  go  off  upon  thefe 
making  their  appearance.  The  principal  danger  in 
this  cafe  arifes  from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of 
thofe  v/ho  have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Convulfions 
are  very  alarming,  and  fomething  mun;  be  done  to 
appeafe  the  affrighted  parents,  nurfes,  &c.  Hence 
the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes  bleeding,  blifter- 
ing,  and  feveral  other  operations,  to  the  great  danger 
of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  the  feet  in 
warm  water,  and  throwing  in  a mild  clyfter,  would 
have  fet  all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of 
teeth,  befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recom- 
mend bliilering,  and  the'ufe  of  antifpafmodic  medi- 
cines, as  the  tinfture  of  foot,  afafostida,  or  caftor, 
A few  drops  of  any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup. 
of  white  wine  whey,  and  given  occafionally. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external 
caufe,  as  the  preffure  occafioned  by  ftraic  clothes  or 
bandages,  <Scc.  thefe  ought  Immediately  to  be  remov- 
ed, thopgh  in  this  cafe  taking  away  the  caufe  will  not 
always  remove  the  effeft,  yet  it  ought  to  be  done. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  patient  will  recover,  as  long 
as  the  caufe  which  firft  gave  rife  to-  the  diforder  con- 
tinues to  acl. 

When  a child  is  feised  with  convulfions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms, 
of  teething ; or  any  rafii  or  other  difeharge  which 
has  been  fuddenly  dried  up  ; w’e  have  reafon  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  im- 
mediately from  the  brain.  Cafes  of  this  kind, 
however,  happen  but  feldom,  which  is  very  for- 
tunate, as  little  can  be,  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
patient.  When,  a difeafe  proceeds  from  an  origi- 
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I nal  fault  in  the  formation  or  ftruaure  of  th^  brain 

I itfelf,  we  cannot  expeft  that  it  fhould  yield  to  mecdr 

■ cine.  But  as  this  is  not  always  the  caufej  even  of 
convulfion^  which  proceed  immediately  from  the 
brain,  fome  attempts  fhould  be  made  to  remove  them. 
The  chief  intention  to  be  purfued  for  this  purpofe, 
is  to  make  fome  derivation  from  the  head,  by  blifter* 
ing,  purging,  and  the  like.  Should  thefe  fail, 
ilfues  or  fetons  may  be  put  in  the  neck,  or  between 
the  fhoulders. 


OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropfy  of  the 
brain,  may  affeft  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as 
the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought 
it  would  be  moft  proper  to  place  it  among  the  difeafes 
of  infants. 

CAUSES. A dropfy  of  the  brain  may  pro- 

ceed from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  falls, 
blows,  or  the  like ; it  may  likewife  proceed  from  an 
original  laxity  or  wealcnefs  of  the  brain  ; from  fclr- 
rhous  tumours  or  excrefcenc.es  within  the  fkull ; a thin 
watery  ftate  of  the  blood  ; a diminifhed  fecretion  of 
urine ; a fudden  check  of  the  perfpiration  j and  laftly, 
from  tedious  and  lingering  difeafes,  which  wafte  and 
confume  the  patient. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  has  at  firfl  the  ap- 

pearance of  a flow  fever  5 the  patient  complains  of  a 
pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes ; he 
fhuns  the  light ; is  fick,  and  fometimes  vomits ; his 
pulfe  is  irregular  and  generally  low  : though  he  feems 
heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  fleep : he  is  fome- 
times delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objects  double  ; 
towards  the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal  difeafe,  the 
pulfe  becomes  more  frequent,  the  pupils  are  generally 
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dilated,  the  cheeks  flufhed,  the  patient  becomes  com- 
atofe,  and  convulfions  enfue 

• MEDICINE. No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 

found  fufficient  to  carry  of  a dropfy  of  the  brain. 
It  is  laudable,  however,  to  make  fome  attempts,  as 
time  or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light,  of 
which  at  prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines 
generally  ufed  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap,  vidth 
calomel,  and  bliftering-plalfers  applied  to  the  neck 
or  back  part  of  the  head.  To  which  we  would  beg 
leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote 
the  fecretion  of  urine,  fuch  as  are  recommended 
in  the  common  dropfy.  A difcharge  from  the  nofe 
ought  likewlfe  to  be  promoted  by  caufmg  the  patient 
to  fnuff  the  powder  of  afarum,  white  hellebore,  or 
the  like. 

Some  practitioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure 
this  difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I have  not  been 
fo  happy  as  to  fee  any  inftances  of  a cure  being  per- 
formed in  a confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain ; but  in 
fo  defperate  a malady  every  thing  deferyes  a trial  f . 

* I very  lately  lod;  a patient  in  this  difeafe,  where  a curious 
vutajlajls  feemed  to  take  place.  The  water  at  firfl;  appeared  to  be 
in  the  abdomen,  afterwards  in  the  bread,  and  laft  of  all  it  mounted 
up  to  the  brain,  where  it  foon  proved  fatal. 

f One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  cured,  may 
be,  that  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of 
remedy.  Did  parents  watch  the  firft  fymptoms,  and  call  a pbyj 
fician  in  due  time,  1 am  inclined  to  think  that  fomething  might 
be  done.  But  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  yet  fufBciently  known, 
and  are  often  miftakcn  even  by  phyficlans  themfelves.  Of  this  I 
lately  faw  a ftriking  inftance  in  a patient,  attended  by  an  eminent 
praftitioner  of  this  city,  who  had  all  along  miflaken  the  difeafe 
for  teething. 
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OFSURGERY. 

defcribe  all  the  operations  of  furgery,  and  to 
point  out  the  different  difeafes  in  which  thefe 
operations  are  neceflary,  would  extend  this  article  far 
beyond  the  limits  allotted  to  it:  we  mu  ft  therefore 
confine  our  obfervations  to  fuch  cafes  as  moft  gene- 
rally occur,  and  in  which  proper  affiftance  is  either 
not  afked,  or  not  always  to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftrudlure  of  the 
human  body  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  qualify  a 
man  for  being  an  expert  furgeon  ; yet  many  things 
may  be  done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men  in 
emergencies  by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy. 
It  is  amazing  with  what  facility  the  peafants  daily 
perform  operations  upon  brute  animals,  which  are 
not  of  a lefs  difficult  nature  than  many  of  thofe  per- 
formed on  the  human  fpe'cles  ; yet  they  feldom  fail  of 
fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to 
affift  his  fellow-men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  hap- 
pen every  hour  which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this 
feeling.  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when 
not  diredled  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead. 
Thus  one,  by  a raffi  attempt  to  fave  his  friend, 
may  fometimes  deftroy  him  ; while  another,  for 
fear  of  doing  amifs,  ftands  ftiil  and  fees  his  bofom- 
frieiid  expire  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to  re- 
lieve him,  even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power. 
As  every  good  man  would  w'iffi  to  fteer  a courfc 
different  from  either  of  thefe,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
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agreeable  to  him  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  uoon 
luch  emergencies. 

OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  necef- 
fary  as  bleeding  j it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  ge- 
nerally underhood.  But  though  pradifed  by  mid- 
wives,^  gardeners,  blaeldmiths,  &c.  we  have  reafon 
to  believe  that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper. 
Even  phyficians  themfelves  have  been  fo  much  the 
dupes  of  theory  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the 
lubjecl  of  ridicule.  It  is  however  an  operation  of 
great  importance,  and  muft,  when  feafonably  and 
properly  performed,  be  of  lingular  fervice  to  thofe 
in  diflrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  in- 
flammatory fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies, 
&c.  It  is  likewife  proper  in  all  topical  inflamma- 
tions, as  thofe  of  the  inteffcines,  womb,  bladder, 
ftomach,  kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  kc.  as  alfo  in  the 
afthma,  fciatic  pains,  coughs,  head-achs,  rheu- 
matifms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  and  bloody  flux. 
After  falls,  blows,,  bruifes,  or  any  violent  hurt  re- 
ceived either  externally  or  Internally,  bleeding  is 
neceflary.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  for  perfons  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ftrangled,  drowned, 
fuffocated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the 
like.  In  a word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have 
been  fuddenly  ffopt  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except 
in  fwoonings  occafloned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hyf- 
teric  afihdions,  it  is  proper  to  open  a vein.  But 
in  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a relaxation  of 
the  folids,  and  an  impoveriflied  flate  of  the  bloodj 
as  dropfies,  cacochymies,  kc.  bleeding  is  im- 
proper. 

' Bleeding 
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Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  alwajs 
to  be  performed  as  near  the  part  aftefted  as  pof- 
fible.  When  this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  other  method  ; but  where  a 
vein  cannot  be  found,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  leeches 
or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  muft  always  be 
regulated  by  the  ftrength,  age,  conftitution,  manner 
of  life,  and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  patient. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child  could 
bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon,  or 
that  a delicate  lady  fliould  be  bled  to  the  fame  extent 
as  a robuft  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be 
let,  a bandage  mult  be  applied  between  that  part 
and  the  heart.  As  if  is  often  neceflary,  in  order  to 
raife  the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it 
will  be  proper  in  fuch  cafes,  as  foon  as  the  blood 
begins  to  flow,  to  flacken  it  a little.  The  bandage 
ought  to  be  applied  at  leaft  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and 
half  from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended  to 
be  made. 

Perfons  not  fliilled  in  anatomy  ought  never  to 
bleed  in  a vein  that  lies^over  an  artery  or  a tendon, 
if  they  can  avoid  it.  The  former  may  eafily  be 
known  from  its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter 
from  its  feeling  hard  or  tight  like  a whipcord  under 
the  finger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  thofe  who 
had  the  charaffer  of  being  regular  praftitioners,  to 
bleed  their  p^\tients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they 
fainted.  Surely  a more  ridiculous  rule  couki  not 
be  propofed.  One  perfon  will  faint  at  the  very 
fight  of  a lancet,  while  another  will  lofe  almoft  the 
whole  blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints.  Swoon- 
ing depends  more  upon  the  ftate  of  the  mind  than 
of  the  body : befides,  it  may  often  be  occafioned 

or 
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or  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is 
performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  necelTary,  is  a very  troublefome 
and  uncertain  praftice.  It  is  itnpoCible  to  know 
what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches  ; 
befides,  ’ the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  flop, 
and  the  wounds  are  not  eafily  healed.  Would  thofe 
who  pradife  bleeding  take  a little  more  pains, 
and  accuftom  themfelves  to  bleed  children,  they 
would  not  find  it  fuch  a difficult  operation  as  they 
imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleed- 
ing ftill  prevail  among  the  country  people.  They 
talk,  for  inftance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins, 
bread-veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe 
will  certainly  cure  all  difeafes  of  the  parts  from 
whence  they  are  fuppofed  to  come,  without  confi- 
dering  that  all  the  blood-veffels  arife  from  the 
heart,  and  return  to  it  again  ; for  wffiich  reafon,  un- 
lefs  in  topical  inflammations,  it  fignifies  very  little 
from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But 
this,  though  a fooliffi  prejudice,  is  not  near  fo 
hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  firfi  bleeding 
will  perform  wonders.  This  belief  makes  them 
often  poftpone  the  operation  when  neceffary.  In  or- 
der to  referve  It  for  fome  more  important  occafion, 
and,  when  they  think  themfelves  in  extreme  danger, 
they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper  or  not. 
Bleeding  at  certain  ftated  periods  or  leafons  has  like- 
wife  bad  effects. 

It  is  a common  notion  that  bleeding  In  the 
feet  draws  the.  humours  downwards,  and  con- 
fequently  cures  difeafes  of  the  head  and  other  fu- 
perior  parts  ; but  we  have  already  obferved  that, 
in  all  topical  afte£Hons,  the  blood  ought  to  be 
drawn  as  near  the  part  as  poffible.  When  it  is 
neceffary,  however,  to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand, 

as 
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as  the  veins  are  final!,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  flop 
too  foon,  the  part  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm 
water,  and  kept  there  till  a fufficient  quantity  of 
blood  be  let. 

We  flrall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  man- 
ner of  performing  this  operation : that  will  be  bet- 
ter learned  by  example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages 
of  defcription  would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of 
the  operation  as  feeing  it  once  performed  , by  an  ex- 
pert hand.  Neither  is  it  neceffary  to  point  out  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  from  whence  blood  may 
be  taken,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  temples,  neck, 
&c.  Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every  intelligent 
perfon,  and  the  foregoing  obi’ervations  will  be  fuf- 
ficient for  determining  which  of  them  is  moft  pro- 
per upon  any  particular  occafion.  In  all  cafes 
where  the  intention  is  merely  to  leffen  the  general 
mafs  of  blood,  the  arm  is  the  moft  commodious 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed.' 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds, 
it  muft  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration, 
or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoffible  to  forctel 
with  certainty  in  which  of  thefe  ways  t\ny  particular 
inflammation  will  terminate,  yet  a probable  com 
jefture  may  be  formed  wdth  regard  to  the  event, 
from  a knowledge  of  the  patient’s  age  and  confti- 
tution.  Inflammations  happening  in  a flight  de- 
gree upon  colds,  and  withJout  any  previous  indif- 
pofition,  will  moft  probably  be  difperfed  ; thofe 
which  follow  clofe  upon  a fever,  or  happen  to  per- 
fons  of  a grofs  habit  of  body,  will  generally  fup- 
purate  j and  thofe  v/hich  attack  very  old  people,  or 

perfon  s 
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perfons  of  a dropfical  habit,  will  have  a flrong  ten* 
dency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inliammation  be  flight,  and  the  conftitu- 
tioii  found,  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  at- 
tempted. This  will  be  befl  promoted  by  a flender 
diluting  diet,  plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated 
purges.  The  part  itfelf  muff  be  fomented,  and,  if 
the  fldn  be  very  tenfe,  it  may  be  embrocated  with 
a mixture  of  three-fourths  of  fweet  oil,  and  one- 
fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  covered  with  .a 
piece  of  wax-plaffer. 

If,  notwithffanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
larger,  with  violent -pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  The  belt  ap- 
plication for  this  purpofe  is  a foft  poultice,  which 
may  be  renewed  twice  a-day.  If  the  fuppuration 
proceeds  but  flowly,  a raw  onion  cut  fmall  or 
bruifed  may  be  fpreacl  upon  the  poultice.  When 
the  abfeefs  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may 
eafily  be  knowm  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin  in 
the  mofl:  prominent  part  of  it,  fluftuation  of  mat- 
ter which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it  may 
be  opened  either  with  a lancet  or  by  means  of 
cauftic. 

The  lad  way  in  wLich  an  inflammation  termi- 
nates, is  in  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  ap- 
proach of  which  may  be  known  by  the  following 
fymptoms : the  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and 
becomes  dufldfh  or  livid ; the  tenfion.  of  the 
fkin  goes  off,  and  it  feels  flabby ; little  bladders 
filled  with  ichor  of  different  colours  fpread  all  over 
it ; the  tumour  fubfides,  and  from  a dufkifli  com- 
plexion becomes  black ; a quick  low  pulfe,  with 
cold  clammv  fweats,  are  the  immediate  forerunners 
of  death.  * 

When 
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When  thefe  fyniptoins  firft  appear,  the  part  ought 
to  be  cirelTed  with  London  treacle,  or  a qataplafm 
made  of  lixivium  and  bran.  Should  the  fymptoms 
become  worie,  the  part  mud  be  fcarificd,  and  after- 
wards drefled  with  bafilicum  foftened  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. All  the  dreffings  mull  be  applied  warm. 
With  regard  to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  mult 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  and  the  Peru- 
vian baiA  exhibited  in  as  large  doles  as  the  Itomach 
will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified  parts  fiiould  feparace, 
tlie  wound  will  become  a common  ulcer,  and  mud 
be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe 
difeafes,  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go 
by  the  names  of  biles,  mpojihumes,  whitloes,  &c. 
They  are  all  abfcefl'es  in  confequence  of  a previous 
inflammation,  which,  if  pofiible,  ought  to  be  dif- 
cufl'ed  ; but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fuppuration 
fhould  be  promoted,  and  the  matter  difcharged  by  an 
incifion,  if  necefl'ary  ; afterwards  the  fore  may  be 
dreffed  with  yellow  bafilicum,  or  fome  other  digedive 
ointment. 


OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  midaken  than 
the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  ge- 
neral believe  that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and  plaf- 
ters  are  poffeffed  of  wonderful  healing  powers,  and 
imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured  without  the 
application  of  them.  It  is  however  a fadl,  that  no 
external  application  whatever  contributes  towards 
the  cure  of  a wmund,  any  other  way  than  by  keep- 
ing the  parts  foft,  clean,  and  defending  them  from 
the  external  air,  which  may  be  as  efledtually  done 
by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  molt  pompous  applications, 

whif^ 
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while  it  is  exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  confequenccs 
attending  them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  \iith  refpefl:  to  internal 
applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds 
as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to  remove 
any  caufe  that  might  obflrufl  or  impede  the  ope- 
rations  of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures 
wounds.  All  that  art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftaclcs, 
and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a condition  as  is  the  moft 
favourable  to  Nature’s  eft'orts. 

With  this  fimple  view  we  lhall  confider  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
fuch  fteps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  when  a perfon  has  re- 
ceived a wound  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  (tone,  iron,  lead, 
glafs,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if  poffi- 
ble,  ought  to  be  extrafted,  and  the  wound  cleaned 
before  any  dreffings  be  applied.  When  that  cannot 
be  effected  with  fafety,  on  account  of  the  patient’s 
weaknefs  or  lofs  of  blood,  they  muff  be  fuffered  to 
remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards  extracted  when 
he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  ca- 
vities of  the  body,  as  the  bread;,  the  bowels,  &c. 
or  where  any  confiderable  blood-veffel  is  cut,  a 
fldlful  furgeon  ought  immediately  to  be  called, 
otherwife  the  patient  may  lofe  his  life.  But  fome- 
times  the  difcharge  of  blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it 
be  not  ftopt,  the  patient  may  die,  even  before  a 
furgeon,  though  at  no  great  diftance,  can  arrive. 
In  this  cafe,  fomething  mud  be  done  by  thofe  who 
■are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs, 
the  bleeding  may  generally  be  ftopt  by  applying  a 
tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the  member  a little 
above  the  wound.  The  bed  method  of  doing  this 
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Is  tD  put  a ftrong  broad  garter  round  the  part,  but 
lb  llack  as  eafdy  to  admit  a fmall  piece  of  itick  to 
be  put  under  it,  which  muil  be  twilled,  in  the 
fame  mariner  as  a countr)mian  does  a cart-rope  to 
fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  (tops.  When- 
ever this  is  the  cafe,  he  mull  take  care  to  twift  it 
no  longer,  as  ftraining  it  too  much  might  occafion 
an  inllammation  of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a gan- 
grene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  as  the  application  of  flyptics,  aflringenrs, 
&c.  Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in 
w'ater,  or  the  Jiyptic  water  of  the  difpenfatorieSj 
may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  thefe  can- 
not be  obtained,  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be 
ufed.  Some  recommend  the  agaric  * of  the  oak 
as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  flyptics ; and  in- 
deed it  deferves  confiderable  encomiums.  It  is 
eafily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  every 
family,  in  cafe  of  accidents.  A piece  of  it  muft 
be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a good 


* Dr.  Tiilot  in  his  Advice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following 
direftions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric.— ^ 
“ Gather  in  autumn,”  fays  he,  “ while  the  fine  weather  lalLs,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  ifi'u- 
ing  from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  confifts  at  firft  of  folir  parts, 
which  prefent  themfelves  fnccenively  ; i.  The  outward  rind  or 
ikin,  which  may  be  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  immediately 
under  this  rind,  which  is  the  bell  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well 
with  a hammer,  till  it  becomes  foft  and  Very  pliable.  This  is 
the  only  preparation  it  requires,  End's  Hide  of  it  of  a proper  fr/e 
is  to  be  applied  direflly  over  the  bnrfting  open  blood  veffels.  It 
conllringes  and  brings  them  clofe  together,  ftops  the  bleeding,, 
and  generally  falls  off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third 
part  adhering  to  the  fecond  may  ferve  to  Hop  the  bleeding  from 
the  fmaller  velfels ; and  the  fourth  and  la(I  part  may  be  reduced 
to  powder  as  conducing  to  the  fame  puvpofe.” — Wha-e  the  agaric 
cannot  be  had,  fponge  may  be  ufed  In  Its  (lead.  It  muil  be  ap- 
plied in  the  fame  manner,  and  has  nearly  the  fame  eifedls. 

F P deal 
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deal  of  lint,  above  which  a bandage  may  be  annlicd 
fo  tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly  on.  ^ ^ 

'1  hough  fpirits,  tinctures,  and  hot  balfams  may 
be  uled,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
exceflive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often 
change  a fimple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  ima- 
gine, becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and 
leem,  as  it  v/ere,  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that  they 
therefore  heal  it ; but  this  is  only  a deception.  They 
may  indeed  Hop  the  flowing  blood,  by  fearing  the 
mouths  of  the  veffels ; but,  by  rendering  the  parts 
callous,  they  obflrucl  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  fldn,  the  bell  application  is  a bit 
of  the  common  black  flicking  plaller.  This  keeps 
the  fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the 
air  from  hurting  it,  w^hich  is  all  that  is  neceffary. 
When'  a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to 
keep  its  lips  quite  dole ; this  keeps  in  the  matter, 
and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  fefler.  In  this  cafe 
the  befl  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  com- 
monly called  caddis.  It  however  mufl  not  be  fluffed 
in  too  hard,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  lint  may 
be  covered  with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with 
the  common  wax  plafler  * j and  the  whole  mufl  be 
kept  on  by  a proper  bandage. 

We  lhall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  ; common  fenfe  will  generally  fug- 
ged the  mod  commodious  method  of  applying  a 
bandage  ; befides,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  are  not 
eafily  underdood  or  remembered. 

The  fird  drefiing  ought  to  continue  on  for  at 
lead  two  days ; after  which  It  may  be  removed, 
-and  frefli  lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of 

* See  Appendix,  U'ax  plajler. 
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Ihe  firft  drefling  (ticks  fo  clofe  as^not  to  be  re- 
moved  with  eafe  or  fafety  to  the  patient,  it^  may  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  frefli  lint  dipped  in  fweet 
oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  foiten  it,  lb  as  to  make 
!C  come  off  eafily  at  next  dreffing;  ^ Afterwards  the 
wound  may  be  dreffed  twice  a-day  in  the  fame  man- 
ner till  it  be  quite  healed.  Thofe  who  are  fond  of 
falves  or  ointments,  may,  after  the  wound  is  become 
very  fuperficial,  drefs  it  with  the  yellow  baftlicum 
and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud  JlcJhy  Ihould 
life  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by  mixing 
with  the  ointment  a little  burnt  alum  or  red  preci- 
pitate of  mercury. 

"When  a wound  Is  greatly  inflamed,  the  moff  pro- 
per application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
■foftened  with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frelh  butter.  This 
mufl  be  applied  inffead  of  a plafter,  and  fliould  be 
changed  twice  a* day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  ail  inflammation,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept 
on  a very  low  diet.  He  mull  abftain  from  flelh, 
llrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating 
nature.  If  he  be  of  a full  habit,  and  has  loft  but 
little  blood  from  the  wound,  he  muft  be  bled ; and, 
if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has  been  greatly 
weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound,  it  will 
be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
fliould  enfue.  Nature  fhould  never  be  too  far  ex- 
liaufted.  It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to 
ftruggle  with  the  difeafe  in  her  own  way,  than  to 
fmk  the  patient’s  ftrerigth  by  exceflive  evacua- 
tions. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfedUy 
quiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind 
or  moves  the  paffions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exceflive 

* See  Appendix,  Tellotv  hafdtxunu 
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joy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought  above  all 
things  to  abftain  from  venery.  The  body  fliould  be 
kept  gently  open,  either  by  laxative  clyllers,  or  by  a 
cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roalled  apples,  Hewed  prunes, 
boiled  fpinage,  and  fuch  like. 

OF  BURNS. 

In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  Ikin,  it  is 
cullomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a com- 
petent time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a com- 
prefs  upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy. 
But  when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to 
bliller  or  break,  the  fkin,  it  mufl:  be  dreflTed  with 
fome  of  the  liniment  for  burns  mentioned  in  the 
Appendix,  or  with  the  emollient  and  gently  drying 
ointment,  commonly  called  Turner's  cerate*.  This 
may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  frefh  olive 
oil,  and  fpread  upon  a foft  rag,  and  applied  to  the 
part  aft'edled.  When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had, 
an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  fweetefl:  fallad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well 
till  a proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When  the 
burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  firfl  two  or  three  days, 
it  fliould  be  dreflTed  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  bafiH- 
cum  and  Tur?ier’s  cerate  mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means 
mufl  be  ufed  to  prevent  it  as  are  recommended  in 
other  violent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  mufl  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  dilut- 
ing liquors.  Fie  mufl  likewife  be  bled,  and  have 
his  body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts  fliould 
become  livid  or  black,  with  other  fymptoms  of 


See  Appendix,  Turner's  cerate. 
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mortification,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bathe  them 
frequently  with  .warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  vyine, 
tinfture  of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  with  a 
decodion  of  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark  muft 
likewife  be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient’s  diet 
mufi:  be  more  generous,  with  wine,  &c. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I fhall 
relate  the  treatment  of  the  moll  dreadful  cafe  of 
this  kind  that  has  occurred  in  my  pradice.  A 
middle-aged  man,  of  a good  conftitution,  fell  into 
a large  veffel  full  of  boiling  water,  and  miferably 
fcalded  about  one  half  of  his  body.  As  his  clothes 
were  on,  the  burning  in  fome  parts  was  very  deep 
before  they  could  be  got  off.  For  the  firfl  two 
days  the  fcalded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed 
with  a mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a 
very  proper  application  for  recent  burnings.  On 
the  third  day,  when  I firll  faw  him,  his  fever  was 
high,  and  hiis  body  coftive,  for  w'hich  he  was  bled, 
and  had  an  emollient  clyfter  adininiflered.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefli  butter,  were 
likewife  applied  to  the  affeded  parts,  to  abate  the 
heat  and  inflammation.  His  fever  Itill  continuing 
high,  he  was  bled  a fecond  time,  was  kept  ftridly 
on  the  cooling  regimen,  took  the  faline  mixture 
W'ith  fmall  dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an  emollient  clyfler 
adminiftered  once  a day.  When  the  Inflammation 
began  to  abate,  the  parts  were  drelfed  with  a dlgef- 
tive  compofed  of  brown  cerate  and  yellow  bafillcum. 
Where  any  black  fpots  appeared,  they  were  flightly 
fcarified,  and  touched  with  the  tindure  of  myrrh ; 
and,  to  prevent  their  fpreading,  the  Peruvian  bark 
was  adminiftered.  By  this  courfe,  the  man  was  fo 
well  in  three  weeks  as  to  be  able  to  attend  his 
bufinefs. 
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OF  BRUISES. 

Bruises  are  generally  produaive  of  worfe  con- 
fequences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them 
does  not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it 
often  happens  that  they  are  negleaed.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  give  any  definition  of  a d'ifeafe  fo  univerfally 
known ; we  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the 
method  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the 
part  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy 
or  rum  may  occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep 
cloths  wet  with  this  mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it. 
This  is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it'  with  brandy, 
fpirits  of  wine,  or  other  ardent  IjArits,  which  are  com- 
monly ufed  in  fuch  cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply 
to  a recent  bruife  a cataplafm  of  frefh  cow-dung.  I 
have  often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent 
contufions  occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and 
fuch  like,  and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good 
effeft. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  re- 
gimen. Hi^  food  fliould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his 
drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature ; as  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  decodions  of  tamarinds,  bar- 
ley, cream-tartar-whey,  and  fuch  like.  The  bruifed 
part  mufl  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  di- 
reded  above ; and  a poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb 
of  bread,  elderrflowers,  and  camomile-flowers,  in 
equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  it, 
This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a wound  is 
joined  to  the  bruife,  It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three 
times  a-day, 


OF  ULCERS. 


As  the  ftrufture  of  the  veflels  is  totally  deflroyed 
by  a violent  bruile,  there  often  enfues  a great  lofs 
of  fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very 
difficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affiefted  the  fore 
will  not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place ; that 
is,  before  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates, 
and  comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often 
a very  flow  operation,  and  may  even  require  feve- 
ral  years  to  be  completed.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
thefe  fores  are  frequently'  miftaken  for  the  king’s 
evil,  and  treated  as  fuch,  though  in  faft  they  proceed 
folely  from  the  injury  which  the  folid  parts  received 
from  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peflered  with  dif- 
ferent advices.  Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes 
a new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with 
various  and  oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  often 
at  length  rendered  abfolutely  Incurable.  The  bell 
method  of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care 
that  the  patient’s  conftitution  docs  not  fuffer  by 
confinement  or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply 
nothing  to  them  befides  fimple  ointment  fpread 
upon  loft  lint,  over  which  a poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  with  boiled  camomile  flowers,  or  the  like, 
may  be  put,  to  nourifli  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft 
and  warm.  Nature,  thus  affifted,  will  generally 
in  time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing  off'\he  dif- 
eafed parts  of  the  bone,  after  which  the  fore  foon 
heals. 


Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds, 
bruifes,  or  impoflhumes  improperly  treated ; they 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ill  Hate  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  what  may  be  called  a bad  habit  of 
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In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftlly 
dried  up,  ptherwife  it  may  proye  fatal  to  the  pa- 
* tient.^  Ulcers  happen  rnofl  commonly  in  the  decline 
of  life  ; and  perfons  who  negleft  exercife,  and  live 
grofsly,  are  rnofl;  liable  to  them.  They  might  often 
be  prevented  by  retrenching  fome  part  of  the  folid 
food,  or  by  opening  artificial  drains,  as  iliues,  futons, 
or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  a wound  by 
its  difcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often 
fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  coirode  the  fkin  ; by  the 
hardnefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its  fides  or 
edges  ; by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderable  fidll  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In 
general,  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  ha- 
bit of  body,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  continue  open, 
at  leafl;  till  the  conflitution  has  been  fo  far  changed 
by  proper  reginien,  or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that 
they  feem  difpofed  to  heal  of  their  own  accord. 
Ulcers,  which  are  the  effect  of  malignant  fevers,  or 
other  acute  difeafes,  may  generally  be  healed  with 
fafety  after  the  health  has  been  reftored  for  fome 
time.  The  cqre  ought  not  however  to  be  attempt- 
ed too  foon,  iior  at  any  time  without  the  ufe  of 
purging  medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  When 
wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  de- 
generated into  ulcers,  if  the  conflitution  be  good, 
they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety.  When 
ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or  come 
in  thejr  flead,  they  mufl  be  cautioufly  healed.  If  an 
ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s  health,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed  ; but  if, 
on  the.  contrary,  it  wafles  theftrength,  and  confumes 
the  patient  by  a flow  fever,  it  fliould  be  healed  as 
fppn  as  poilible, 

• AT? 
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We  would  earneftly  recommend  a ftrldt  attention 
to  thefe  particulars  to  all  who  have  the  mislortune 
to  labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly  perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  ; as  we  have  frequently  known 
people  throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it,  while 
they  were  extolling  and  generoufly  rewarding  thofc 
whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their 
executioners. 

The  moft  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure 
of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  faked  and  high-fea- 
foned  food,  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  leffen  the 
ufual  quantity  of  flefli  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be 
kept  g-ently  open  by  a diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  cool- 
ing laxative  vegetables,  and  by  drinking  butter-milk, 
whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  patient 
ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  fliould  take  as  much 
exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  fides  of  an  ulcer  feem  hard 
and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a-day  with 
a little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards 
drefled  with  the  yellow  l/afiHcum  ointment.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  necelfary  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  fca- 
rified  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have 
very  happy  effeds  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers.  It 
may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  the 
done  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Whytt 
drongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  Iblution  of  cor- 
fofive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure 
of  obdinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I have  fre- 
quently found  this  medicine,  when  given  accord- 
ing to  the  Doflor’s  diredtions,  prove  very  fuccelL 
ful.  The  dofe  is  a table-fpoonful  night  and  morn- 
ing ; at  the  fame  time  walking  the  fore  twice  or 
thrice  a day  with  it.  In  a letter  which  I had  from’ 
the  dodor  a little  before  his  death,  he  informed 
me,  That  he  obferved  w^afliing  the  fore  thrice 

1 a-day 
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a-day  with  the  folution  of  a triple  flren^th  was  very  i 
beneficial  *-* 

A fiftuloiis  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured  without  an 
operation.  It  mull:  either  be  laid  open  fo  as  to  have 
its- callous  parts  dellroyed'  by  fome  corrofive  applica- 
tion, or  they  mud  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the  knife  : . 
but  as  this  operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  expert 
furgeon,  there  is  no  occafion  to  defcribe  it.  Ulcers 
about  the  anns  are  mod  apt  to  become  fidulous,  and 
are  very  difficult  to  cure.  Some  indeed  pretend  to 
have  found  Ward’s  fidula  pade  very  fuccefsful  in  this 
complaint.  It  is  not  a dangerous  medicine,  and  be- 
ing eafily  procured,  it  may  deferve  a trial ; but  as 
tltefe  ulcers  generally  proceed  from  an  ill  habit  of 
body,  they  will  feldom  yield  to  any  thing  except  a 
long  courfe  of  regimen,  affided  by  medicines,  which 
are  calculated  to  corredl:  that  particular  habit,  and 
to  induce  an  almod  total  change  in  the  condi- 
tution. 
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OF  DISLOCATIONS. 


*^7HEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or 
articulation  fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  func- 
tions, it  is  faid  to  be  luxated  or  dlflecatcd.  As  this 
often  happens  to  perfons  in  fituations  wdiere  no  me- 
dical adidance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means 
limbs,  and  even  lives,  are  frequently  lod,  we  fhall 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing 


* In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received 
from  tight  rollers,  or  wearl.-.g  a laced  itocking,  as  this  prevents 
the  llwx  of  hymoms  to  the  fores,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal. 


the 
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the  moft  conimon  lux3.tionSj  snd.  thof6  vvliicti  16- 
quire  immediate  afFiflance.  Any  perfon  of  com- 
mon fenfe  and  refolution,  who  is  pi  efent  when  a ^ 
dillocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  more  fervice 
to  the  patient,  than  the  mod  expert  furgeon  can. 
after  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  have  come  on. 
When  thefe  are  prefent,  it  is  difEcult  to  know  the 
date  of  the  joint,  and  dangerous  to  attempt  a 1 e-, 
duftion ; and  by  waiting  till  they  are, gone  off,  the 
inufcles  become  fo  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled  up, 
that  the  bone  can  never  afterwards  be’  retained  in 
its  place, 

A recent  dillocation  may  generally  be  reduced 
by  extenfion  alone,  which  mull  always  be  greater 
or  lefs  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles 
which  move  the  joint,  the  age,  robuflnefs,  and 
other  circumftances  of  the  patient.  When  the 
bone  has  been  out  of  its  place  for  any  confiderable 
time,  and  a fwelling  or  inflammation  has  come  on, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after 
fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  foft  poultices  with 
vinegar  to  it,  for  fome  time  before  the  reduction  is 
jittempted. 

All  that  is  neceffary  after  the  redudion,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine 
to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  eafy.  Many 
bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  negledl  of  this 
rule.  A dillocation  feldom  happens  without  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being  ftretched  and 
fometimes  torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they 
recover  their  ftrength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well ; 
but  if  the  injury  be  increafed  by  too  frequent  an  ex- 
ertion of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weak 
itpd  difeafed  eyer  after. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,' 
blows,  falls,  chewing  hard  fubllances,  or  the  like! 
It  is  eafily  known  from  the  patient’s  being  unable  to 
fliut  his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of 
the  under  jaw  do  not  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the 
upper ; befides,  the  chin  either  hangs  down  or  is 
thrown  toward  one  fide,  and  the  patient  is  neither 
able  to  fpeak  diftindly,  nor  to  fwallow  without  con- 
fiderable  difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a dlflocated  jaw, 
is  to  fet  the  patient  upon  a low  flool,  fo  as  an  af- 
fiflant  may  hold  the  head  firm  by  preffing  it  againft 
his  bread:.  The  operator  is  then  to  thruft  'his  two 
thumbsj  being  firll  wrapt  up  with  linen  cloths 
that  they  may  not  flip,  as  far  back  into  the  pa- 
tient’s mouth  as  he  can,  while  his  fingers  are  ap- 
plied to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has  got  firm 
hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it  flrongly  down- 
wards and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapfed 
heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  puflied  into  their  for- 
mer cavities. 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have 
a peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One 
of  them  puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient’s 
chin,  then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient, 
pulls  him  up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpend  him  from 
the  ground.  This  method  often  fucceeds,  but  we 
think  it  a dangerous  one,  and  therefore  recommend 
the  former. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  dillocated  by  falls,  violent 
blows,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  re- 
ceives no  aflillance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes 
people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken  ; it  is,  how- 
ever, for  the  moll  part  only  partially  diflocated, 
and  may  be  reduced  by  almoll  any  perfon  who  has 
refolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A complete  dif- 
location  of  the  neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  im- 
mediately deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion  ; his 
neck  fwells,  his  countenance  appears  bloated ; his 
chin  lies  upon  his  breafl:,  and  his  face  is  generally 
turned  towards  one  fide. 

' To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon 
Ihould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the 
ground,  and  the  operator  mull  place  himfelf  behind 
him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
both  hands,  while  he  makes  a refiftance  by  placing 
his  knees  againfl  the  patient’s  fhoulders.  In  this 
pollure  he  mull  pull  the  head  with  confiderable 
force,  gently  twilling  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the 
face  be  turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that 
the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known  from 
the  noife  which  the  bones  generally  make  when  go- 
ing in,  the  patient’s  beginning  to  breathe,  and  the 
head  continuing  in  its  natural  pollure. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more 
eafy  to  perform  than  defcribe.  I have  knowr  in- 
Ilances  of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by 
women,  and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  ec^ca- 
tion.  After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  bled,  and  fliould  be  fulfered  to  rell  for  brne 
days,  till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS/' 


As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back4 
bone  is  very  Ilrong,  they  are  not  oiten  dillocatcd* 
It  does  however  fometimes  happen,  which  is  a fuf- 
hcient  reafon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a 
rib  is  diflocated  cither  upwards  or  downwards,  in 
order  to  replace  it,  the  patient  fliould  be  laid  upon 
his  belly  on  a table,  and  the  operator  inuO;  en- 
deavour to  pufli  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  pro- 
per place.  Should  this  method  not  fucceed,  the 
arm  of  the  dilbrdered  fide  may  be  fulpended  over 
a gate  or  ladder,  and,  while  the  ribs  are  thus 
flretched  afunder,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  out  of 
place  may  be  thrufi;  into  their  former  fituation. 

Thofe  diflocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and 
,the  moll  diPacult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand 
nor  any  inllrument  can  be  applied  internally  to  di^ 
reft  the  luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almofl  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient 
upoil  his  belly  over  a cafic,  or  fome  gibbous  body, 
and  to  move  the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inward  to- 
. waids  the  back,  fometimes  fliaking  it ; by  this 
means  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  flip  into 
their  former  place. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER*  ' | 

The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be 
diflccated  in  various  direftions  : it  happens  how- 
e\'’er  moft:  frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldorn 
diredly  upwards.  From  the_ 
latioa,  as  W'ell  as  from  its  expofure  to  external  in- 
juries, 
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juries,-  this  bone  is  the  moft  fubjed  to  diflocation 
of  any  in  the  body.  A diflocation  of  the  humerus 
may  be  known  by  a deprefflon  or  cavity  on  the  fop 
of  the  fhoLilder,  and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm. 
When  the  diflocation  is  downward  or  forward,  the 
arm  is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived 
under  the  arm-pit  ; but  when  it  is  back-wnird,  there 
appears  a protuberance  behind  the  fhoulder,  and 
the  arm  is  thrown  forwards  toward  the  breaft. 

The  ufuai  method  of  reducing  difl'ocacions  of 
the  flioulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool, 
and  to  caufe  an  afliflant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it 
may  not  give  way  to  the  extenfion,  while  another 
lays  hold  of  the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and 
gradually  extends  it.  The  operator  then  puts  a 
napkin  under  the  patient’s  arm,  and  caufes  it  to 
be  tied  behind  his  own  neck : bv  this,  while  a fuf- 
ficient  extenfion  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  diretts  it  into  its 
proper  place.  There  are  various  machines  invented 
for  facilitating  this  operation,  but  the  hand  of  an 
expert  furgeon  is  always  more  fafe.  In  young  and 
delicate  patients,  I have  generally  found  it  a very 
eafy  matter  to  reduce  the  fhoulder,  by  extending 
the  arm  with  one  hand,  and  thrufting  in  the  head 
ol  .the  bone  with  the  other.  In  making  the  extent 
fion,  the  ai-ni  ought  always  to  be  a little  bent. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  maybe  diflocated  in 
any  direQiion.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protu- 
berance may  be  obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm 
towards  which  the  bone  is  pufhed,  from  which, 
and  the  patient’s  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a diflo- 
cation of  this  joint  may  eaflly  be  known. 
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4. 

^ Two  afliftanrs  are  generally  neceTary  for  redu- 
cing, a diflocation  of  the  elbow  ; one  of  them  mull 
lay  , hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below 
the  joint,  and  make  a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while 
the  operator  returns  the  bone;  into  -their  proper 
place.  Afterwards  the  arm  mull  be  bent,  and  fuf- 
pended  for  fome  time  with  a fling  about  the  neck. 

L.uxations  of  the  wrifl  and  fingers  are  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow, 
viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in  dilferent  directions, 
and  thrulling  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and 
the  leg  is  longer  than  the  other  ; but  when  it  is 
difplaced  backward,  it  is  ufually  puflied  upward  at 
the  fame  time,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  fliort- 
ened,  and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward^  and 
downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  re- 
duced, mufl:  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  fall 
by  bandages,  or  held  by  aflillants,  while  by  others 
an  extenfion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about 
the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a little  above  the  knee. 
While  the  extenfion  is  made,  the  operator  mull 
pufh  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets 
into  the  fbcket.  If  the  diflocation  be  outward,  the 
patient  mufl  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the 
extenfion,  the  head  of  the  bone  mufl  be  pufhed 
inward. 

Diflocations  of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  ioes,  are 
reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
upper  extremities,  viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  m 
oppofite  direCfions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the 

bones. 
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bonesi  In  rnsny  cafes,  however,  the  extenfion.  alone 
is  fufficient,  and  the  bone  will  flip  into  its  place, 
merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  fufficient  force.  It 
is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  Is  fufficient  for 
the  reduction  of  diflocations.  Skill  and  addrefs 
will  often  fucceed  better  than  force.  I have  known 
a diflocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man, 
after  all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by  fix  had  proved 
ineffedual. 


C il  A P.  LIE 

OF  BROKEN  BONES,  dfc. 

T H E R E is,  in  mofl  country  villages,  feme 
perfon  who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing 
fractures.  Though  in  general  fuch  perfons  are  very- 
ignorant,  yet  fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful ; 
whach  evidently  proves,  that  a fmall  degree  of 
learning,  with  a fufficient  fhare  ot  common  fenfe 
and  a mechanical  head,  will  enable  a man  to  be 
ufeful  in  this  way.  We  would,  however,  advife 
people  never  to  employ  fuch  operators,  when  an 
expert  and  fldlful  furgeon  can  be  had  ; but  when 
that  is  iinpradicable,  they  muff;  be  employed  ; we 
fliall  therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to  their 
confideration : 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet 
ought  in  all  refpeds  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflam- 
matory fever.  He  flrould  likewife  be  kept  quiet 
and  cool  and  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyffers  ; 
or,  if  thele  cannot  be  conveniently  adminiffered, 
by  food  that  is  ol  an  opening  quality  ; as  ftewed 
prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  fpinage,  and 
che  like.  It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked, 

that 
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that  perfons  who  have  been  acciiflomed  to  live  high, 
are  not  all  of  a fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a very  low 
diet.  This  might  have  fatal  effefts.  There  is  often 
a neceffity  for  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  fome 
meafure,  where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might  require 
a different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient 
immediately  after  a frafture,  efpecially  if  he  be  young, 
of  a full,  habit,  or  has  at  the  fame  time  received  any 
bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation  ihould  not  only 
be  performed  foon  after  the  accident  happens,  but  if 
the  patient  be  very  feverllh,  it  may  be  repeated  next 
day.  When  fevcral  of  the  ribs  are  broken,  bleeding 
is  peculiarly  neceffary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body 
are  broken,  the  patient  mufl;  keep  his  bed  for  feveral 
weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  however,  that 
he  fhould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his 
back.  This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets 
the  patient’s  fkin,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy. 
After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be  gently  raifed  up, 
and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a bed-chair, 
or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great 
care,  however,  muff  be  taken  in  raifing  him  up  and 
laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exertions  himfelf, 
othervvife  the  adtion  of  the  mufcles  may  pull  the  bone 
out  of  its  place*. 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  coun- 
^erafting  the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragmeiits 
of  broken  bones  ; but  as  deferiptions  of  thefe  vv'Ithout  drawings 
would  be  of  little  ufe,  I ftiall  refer  the'  reader  to  a cheap  and 
wfeful  performance  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fradures,  lately  puh- 
lilhed  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitkin,  furgeon.  In  Edinburgh  ; 
wherein  that  gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account  of  the 
machines  recommended  in  fraftures  by  former  authors,  but  has 
likewife  added  fevcral  improvements  of  his  own,  which  are  pccu- 
iiarly  ufcful  in  compound  fradlures,  and  in  cafes  where  patients 
with  broken  bones  are  obliged  to  be  tranfported  from  one  place  to 
another. 
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It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient 
dry  and  clean  while  in  this  fituation.  ^ By  negleft- 
ing  this,  he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he 
is  forced  to  keep  {hiking  places  for  eafe.  1 have 
known  a fractured  thigh-bone,  after  it  had  been  kept 
{fraight  for  above  a fortnight,  difplaced  by  this  means, 
and  continue  bent  for  life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be 
done. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken, 
to  keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually 
upon  the  flretch.  But  this  is  a bad  poflure.  It  is 
both  uneafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to 
the  cure.  The  befl  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a 
little  bent.  This  is  the  poflure  into  which  every 
animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it  goes  to  reft,  and  in 
which  fewefl  mufcles  are  upon  the  flretch.  It  is 
eafily  effecled,  by  either  laying  the  patient  upon  his 
fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  pofrtion  of 
the  limb. 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether 
the  bone  be  not  fhattered  or  broken  into  feveral 
pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  necef- 
fary  to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  off,  other- 
wife  a gangrene  or  mortification  may  enfue.  The 
horror  which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputa- 
tion often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch  cafes 
till  too  late.  I have  known  this  principle  operate 
fo  flrongly,  that  a limb,  where  the  bones  were 
Ikattered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces,  was  not  am- 
putated before  the  third  day  after  the  accident,  when 
the  gangrene  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  the 
operation  ufelefs. 

When  a fracture  is  accompanied  with  a wound. 
It  muft  be  dreffed  in  all  refpedls  as  a common 
wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a bro- 
ken bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfecfly  flraight,  and  to 
keep  it  quite  ealy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt. 

2 They 
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They  had  much  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A 
great  many  of  the  bad  confequences  which  fucceed  to 
fradured  bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages.  This 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  excefs  of  art,  or  rather 
the  abufe  of  it,  does  more  mifchief,  than  would  be 
occafioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  moft 
fudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever  known, 
happened  where  no  bandages  W'ere  applied  at  all. 
Some  method  however  mull  be  taken  to  keep  the 
member  fteady ; but  this  may  be  done  many  ways 
without  bracing  it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  bell  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  pafteboard.  Thefe,  if, 
moiflened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  alTume  the 
fliape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient  by 
the  allillance  of  a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  retention.  The  bandtige  which  we  would 
recommend  is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails. 
It  is  much  eafier  applied  and  taken  off  than  rollers> 
and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  retention  equally 
well.  The  fplints  Ihould  always.be  as  long  as  the 
limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  the  fracture 
is  in  the  leg. 

In  fractures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot 
be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plaller  may  be  applied 
over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep 
hirafelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may 
occafion  fneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like. 
He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a llraight  pollure,  and 
Ihould  take  care  that  hi-s  llomach  be  conllantly  dif- 
tended,  by  taking  frequently  foine  light  food,  and 
drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 

The  moft  proper  external  application  for  a fraclure 
is  Gxycrate,  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  w^ater.  The 
bandages  fhould  be  wet  with  this  at  every  dreffmg. 
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' OF  STRAINS- 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  w'orfe  confe- 
quences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious ; 
they  are  generally  neglected.  When  a bone  is  broken, 
the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  member  eafy, 
becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of  it ; but  when  a joint 
is  only  ftrained,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can  flill  make 
a fliift  to  move  it,  is  forry  to  lofe  his  time  for  fo 
trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceives  himfelf, 
and  converts  into  an  incurable  malady  what  might 
have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the  part  eafy  for 
a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a firained  limb 
in  cold  water.  Thisjs  very  proper,  provided  it  be 
done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But 
the  cuflom  of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold 
w'ater  for  a long  time  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes 
inllead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce a difeafe  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  ether  bandage,  pretty 
tight  about  the  ftrained  part,  is  likewife  of  ufe.  It 
helps  to  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  veflfels,  and 
prevents  the  addon  of  the  parts  from  increafing  the 
difeafe.  It  fhould  not  however  be  applied  too  tight. 
1 have  frequently  known  bleeding  near  the  afleded 
part  have  a very  good  effed : but  what  we  would 
recommend  above  all  is  eafe\  It  is  more  to  be  depended 
on  than  any  medicine,  and  feldom  fails  to  remove  the 
complaint 

* A great  many  external  applicatiorTs  are  recommended  for 
ftrains,  fome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following 
are  fiich  as  may  be  iifed  with  the  greatell  fafety,  viz.  poultices 
made  ol  Hale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  fpirits  of 
wine,  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit  diluted  vrith  a double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  commoa 
fomentation,  v/ith  the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine. 
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OF  RUPTURES. 

Children  and  old  people  are  moll  liable  to  tills 
difeafe.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafione;d  by 
excejiive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  commonly  the  effeft  of  blows  or 
violent  exertions  of  flrength,  as  leaping,  carrying 
great  weights,  &c.  In  both  a relaxed  habit,  indo- 
lence, and  an  oily  or  very  moift  diet,  difpofe  the 
body  to  this  difeafe. 

A rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  dif- 
covered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  oblUnate 
coflivenefs  give  reafon  to  fufpedl  an  obflrudlion  of 
the  bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures  ufually 
happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The  protu- 
fion  of  a very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occafion  all 
thefe  fymptoms ; and,  if  not  returned  in  due  time, 
will  prove  fatal. 

On  the  firfl  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very 
low.  While  in  this  polture,  if  the  gut  does  not 
return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle 
prellure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  fticking- 
plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper 
trufs  or  bandage  mull  be  conflaritly  worn  fqr  a con- 
fiderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and  applying 
thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well 
known.  The  child  muff,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  kept 
from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  exertions,  till  the 
rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with  great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caufe  to 
be  inflamed,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  re- 
turning it,  and  fometimes  the  thing  is  quite  im- 

pradicable 
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praaicable  without  an  operation  ; a defcription  of 
which  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  As  I have  been 
fortunate  enough,  however,  always  to  fuccecd  in  my 
attempts  to  return  the  gut,  without  having  recourfe 
to  any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the  power  of 
every  man,  I fhall  briefly  mention  the  method  which 
I generally  purfue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  mull  be  laid 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his 
breech  raifed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  fituation 
jflannel-cloths  wrung  out  of  a decoaion  of  mallows 
and  camomile-flowers,  or,  if  thef'e  are  not  at  hand, 
of  warm  water,  muft  be  applied  for  a confiderable 
time.  A clyfler  made  of  this  deco£lion,  with  a 
large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  an  ounce  or  two  of 
fait,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thefe  fhould 
not  prove  fuccefsful,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  preflure. 
If  the  tumour  be  very  hard,  confiderable  force  wdll 
be  neceffary  ; but  it  is  not  force  alone  which  fuc- 
ceeds  here.  The  operator,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  makes  a preffure  with  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
'muft  with  his  fingers  artfully  condudt  the  gut  in  by 
the  fame  aperture  through  which  it  came  out.  The 
manner  of  doing  this  can  be  much  eafier  conceived 
than  defcribed.  Should  thefe  endeavours'  prove 
ineft'eclual,  clyflers  of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be 
tried.  Thefe  have  been  often  known  to  fucceed 
where  every  other  method  failed. 

There  is  r'eafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfifling  in. 
the  ufe  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  cafe  may  fuggefl,  moft  hernias 
might  be  reduced  without  an  operation.  Cutting 
for  the  hernia  is  a nice  and  difficult  matter.  I would 
therefore  advife  furgeons  to  try  every  method  of 
returning  the  gut  before  they  have  recourfe  to  the 
knife.  I have  once  and  again  fucceeded  by  perfe- 
vering  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons  had 
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declared  the  rediiaion:  of  the  gut  impraaicabic  with--  f 
oufan  operation  ^ 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  mufl:  > 
wear  a fteel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  this, 
as  it  may  always  be  had  ready  made  from  the  ariifts!  ; 
Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the  wearer 
for  fome  time,  but  by  cuftoni  they  beGonie.  quite 
eafy.  No  perfon  who  has  had  a rupture  after  he 
arrived  at  man’s  eftate>  ihould  ever  be  without^ one 
of  thefe  bandages. 

Perfons  who  have  a'  rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights, 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They  fliould  likel 
wife  avoid  windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors  •,  and 
fhould  carefully  guard  againll,  catching  cold. 


CHAP.  Liir. 
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I T is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance 
loll,  may  often,  by  due  care,  bfe  reflored.  Ac- 
cidents frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  pro- 
per means  are  not  pfed  tq  counteradl  their  effeds, 

* I would  here  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  prafti* 
tioner,  when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  with  ob* 
lliiKvte  cotlivcnefs,  to  examine  the  groins  and  every  place  where 
a rupture  may  happen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  iminediately  re- 
duced. By  ncglcding  this,  many  perifli  who  were  not  fufpeded 
to  have  had  ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead!  I have  known 
this  happen  where  half  a dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in  attend' 
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}S^o  perfon  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  .by  any 
accident,  unlels  where  the  ftructure  of  the  heajt,- 
brain,  or  foine  organ  necefTary  to  life,  is  evidently 
deftroyed.  The  aftion  of  thefe  organs  may  be 
fo  far  impaired  as  even  to  be  for  fomc  time  imper- 
ceptible, when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  if  the  fluids  be  fuffered  to  grow  cold, 
it  w’ill  be  impoflible  to  put  them  again  in  motion, 
even  though  the  lolids  fliould  recover  their  power  of 
acting.  Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the  lungs  has 
been  ftopt  by  unwholefome  vapour,  the  action  of 
the  heart  by  a ftroke  on  the  breaft,  or  the  funftions 
of  the  bram  by  a blow  on  the  head,  if  the  perfon 
be  fuftered  to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  all  probability 
continue  fo  ; but,  if  the  body  be  kept  warm,  as  fooii 
as  the  injured  part  has  recdvered  its  power  of  afting, 
the  fluids  will  again  begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital 
funftions  will  be  reflored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuftom  immediately  to  confign 
over  to  death  any  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune, 
by  a fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  appearance  of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  in- 
ftead  of  being  carried  into  a warm  houfc,  and  laid 
by  a fire,  or  put  to  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hur- 
ried away  to  church,  or  a barn,  or  fome  other  cold 
damp  houfe,  where,  after  a fruitlefs  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead, 
and  no  further  notice  taken  of  him.  This  conducb 
feems  to  be  the  refult  of  ignorance,  fupported  by 
an  ancient  fuperfliitious  notion,  which  forbids  the 
body  of  any  perfon  killed  by  accident  to  be  laid 
in  an  houfe  that  is  inhabited.  What  the  ground  of 
this  fuperftition  may  be,  we  fltall  not  pretend  to  in- 
quire; but  furely  the  conduQ:  founded  upon  it  is 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reafon,  humanity,  and 
common  fenfe. 


When 
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When  cl  perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of 
life,  our  firfl  bufinefs  is  to  inquire  into  the  caufe. 
We  ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fub- 
flance  be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet ; and,  if 
that  is  the  cafe,  attempts  mull  be  made  to  remove 
it.  When  unwholefome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  pa- 
tient ought  immediately  to  be  removed  out  of  it. 
If  the  circulation  be  certainly  flopped,  from  any 
caufe  whatever,  except  mere  weaknefs,  the  patient 
fhould  be  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow,  he 
may  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with 
warm  cloths,  &c.  to  promote  the  circulation. 
When  the  caufe  cannot  be  fuddenly  removed,  our 
great  aim  mufl  be  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  by 
rubbing  the  patient  with  hot  cloths,  or  fait,  and 
covering  his  body  with  warm  fand,  allies,  or  the 
like. 

I fhould  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  aflTiflance, 
wmuld  often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  moft 
likely  means  for  relieving  the  unhappy  fufferers ; 
but  as  I have  been  happily  anticipated  in  this  part 
of  my  fubjedl  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tiflbt, 
I fliall  content  myfelf  with  coliefling  fuch  of  his  ob- 
fervations  as  feem  to  be  the  moll  important,  and 
adding  fuch  of  my  own  as  have  occured  in  the  courfe 
of  praflice* 

% 
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Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  com- 
mon, and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  gene- 
rally the  elfefl  of  careleflnefs.  Children  lliould  be 
taught  to  chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing 
into  their  mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for 

them 
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.them  to  fwallow.  But  children  are  not  the  only 
perfons  guilty  o£  this  piece  of  ^ imprudence.  I 
know  many  adults  who  put  pins,  nails,  and  other 
fliarp-pointed  fubftances  in  their  mouths  upon  every 
occafion,  and  fome  who  even  fleep  with' the  former 
there  all  night.  This  condudl  is  exceedingly  inju- 
dicious, as  a fit  of  coughing,,  or  twenty  other  acci- 
dents, may  force  over  the  fubftance  before  the  perfbn. 
is  aw^are  *. 

When  any  fubflance  is  detained  in  the  gullet, 
there  are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz,  either  by 
extradling  it  or  pufhing  it  down.  The  fafefl:  and 
mofl  certain  way  is  to  extrad;  it;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  eafieft;  it  may  therefore  be  more  eli- 
gible fometimes  to  thruft  it  dowm,  efpecially  when 
the  obftruding  body  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  ftomach. 
The  fubftances  which  may  be  pufhed  down  without 
danger  are,  all  common  nourifliing  ones,  as  bread, 
flefli,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigeflible  bodies, 
as  cork,  wood,  bone,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch 
like,  ought  if  poffible  to  be  extraded,  efpecially  if 
thefe  bodies  be  fharp -pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fifh- 
bones,  bits  of  glafs,  &c. 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  paffed  in  too 
deep,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  extrad  them  with 
our  fingers,  which  method  often  fucceeds.  When 
they  are  lower  w^e  muft  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a 
fmall  pair  of  forceps,  fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this 
attempt  to  extrad  rarely  fucceeds,  if  the  fubftance  be 
of  a flexible  nature,  and  has  defceiided  far  into  the 
gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be' duly 
applied,  crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  ein- 

* A woman  In  one  of  the  liofpitals  of  this  city  lately  dif- 
charecd  a great  number  of  pins,  which  Ihe  had  fwallowed  in  the 
cotirfe  of  her  bufinefs,  through  an  ulcer  in  her  fide. 

ployed. 
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ployed.  Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending 
a piece  of  pretty  ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  ft 
muft  be  introduced  in  the  flat  way;  and  for  the 
better  conduding  it,  there  fliould  likewife  be  a 
curve  or  bending  at  the  end  it  k held  by,  to  ferve 
as  a kind  of  handle  to  it,  wliich  has  this  further 
ufe,  that  it  may  be  fecured  by  a ftring  tied  to  it,  a 
circumflaace  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  inflrumenc 
employed  on  fuch  occafions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  acci- 
dents as  have  foraetimes  enfued  from  thefe  inllrur 
inents  flipping  out  of  the  operator’s  hand.  After 
the  crotchet  has  palled  below  the  fubflance  that 
obftru6ts  the  paflfage,  it  is  drawn  up  again,  and 
hooks  up  the  body  along  with  it.  The  crotchet  is 
alfo  very  convenient,  when  a fubflance  fomewhat 
flexible,  as  a pin  or  fifli-bone,  flicks  acrofs  the  gul- 
let, the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  feizing  them  about 
, their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  difengages 
them  ; or,  if  they  are  very  brjttle  fubflances,  ferves 
to  break  them. 

When  the  obftrudling  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only 
flop  up  a part  of  the  paflage,  and  which  may  either 
eafily  elude  the  hook,  or  ftraiten  it  by  their  refift- 
ance,  a kind  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool, 
or  filk,  may  be  ufed.  A piece  of  fine  wire  of  a 
proper  length  may  be  bent  into  a circle,  about  the 
middle,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long- 
unbent  fides  brought  parallel,  and  near  each  other  : 
thefe  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  circular 
part  or  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet,  in  order  to 
be  condudled  about  the  obftrufting  body,  and  fo 
,to  extrad  it.  More  flexible  rings  may  be  made  of 
wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall  pack-thread,  which 
may  be  waxed  for  their  greater  ftrength  and  confifl- 
cnce.  One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tied  fall  to  a handle 
of  iron  ware,  whale-bone,  or  any  kind  of  flexible 
wood,  and  by  this  means  introduced,  in  order  to 
furround  the  obftruding  fubflance,  and  to  draw  it 

out. 
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out.  Several  of  thefc  rings  palTed  through  one 
another  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to  lay  hold 
of  the  obflrinfting  body,  which  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  ftiould  mifs  it.  Ihefe  rings 
have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  w^hen  the  fub- 
ftance  to  be  extratted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may 
then,  by  turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  ftrongly 
in  the  ring  thus  twifted,  as  to  be  moved  every 
way,  which  muft  in  many  cafes  be  a confiderable 
advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy  oc- 
cafions  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fwelling 
confiderably  on  being  wet  is  the  principal  found- 
ation of  its  ufefulnefs  here.  If  any  fubllance  is 
ftopt  ill  the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the 
whole  paflage,  a bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced 
into  that  part  which  is  iinftopt,  and  beyond  the 
fubllance.  The  fponge  foon  dilates,  and  grow'S 
larger  in  this  moill  fituation  •,  and  indeed  the  en- 
largement of  it  may  be  forwarded  by  making  the 
patient  fwallow  a few  drops,  of  water.  Afterwards 
it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  is 
fallened ; and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  return 
through  the  fmall  cavity  by  which  it  was  conveyed 
in,  it  draws  out  the  obflrufting  body  along  with 
it. 

The  compreffibility  of  fponge  is  another  found- 
ation of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large 
piece  of  fponge  may  be  comprefled  or  fqueezed 
into  a fmall  fize,  by  winding  a firing  of  tape  clofely 
about  it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwound,  and 
withdrawn,  after  the  fponge  has  been  introduced. 
A bit  of  fponge  may  likewife  be  comprelfed  by  a 
piece  of  whale-bone  fplit  at  one  end ; but  this  can 
hardly  be  introduced  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to 
hurt  the  patient. 

1 have  often  known  pins  and  other  fharp  bodies, 
which  had  fiuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by 
^ caufing 
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caufing  the  perfon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat 
tied  to  a thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again. 
This  is  fafer  than  fwallowing  fponge,  and  wall  often 
anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  well. 

WT.en  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfucceEful,  there 
remains  one  more,  which  is  to  make  the  patient 
vomit : but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  fervice, 
unlefs  when  fuch  obftru£ling  bodies  are  fimply 
engaged  in,  and  not  hooked  or  ftuck  into  the 
fides  of  the  gullet,  as  in  this  cafe  vomiting  might 
fometimes  occafion  further  mifchief.  If  the  patient 
can  fwallow,  vomiting  may  be  excited  by  taking 
half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  in 
po^vder  made  into  a draught.  If  he  is  not  able  to 
fwallow,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite  vomit- 
ing, by  tickling  his  throat  with  a feather  ; and,  if 
that  fliould  not  fucceed,  a clyfter  of  tobacco  may  be 
adminiftered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
tobacco  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  ; this  has 
often  been  found  to  fucceed,  when  other  attempts  to 
excite  vomiting  had  failed. 

When  the  obllrucling  body  is  of  fuch  a nature 
that  it  may  with  fafety  be  puflied  downwards,  this 
may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a wax  candle  oiled, 
and  a little  heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible  ; or  a 
piece  of  whalebone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with 
a fponge  fafliened  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impofTible  to  extract  even  thofe 
bodies  which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the 
flomach,  we  mufl:  then  prefer  the  lead  of  two  evils, 
and  rather  run  th6  hazard  of  pufhing  them  down 
than  fuffer  the  patient  to  perifh  in  a few  minutes ; 
and  we  ought  to  fcruple  this  refolution  the  lefs,  as 
a great  many  inflances  have  happened,  where  the 
fwallowing  of  fuch  hurtful  and  indigedible  fub- 
Ilances  has  been  followed  by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifefl:  that  all  endeavours  either 
to  extrad  or  pufli  down  the  fubftaiice  mufl;  prove 

ineft'edual, 
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inefieftual,  they  fhould  be  difcontinued  ; becaufe  the 
inflammation  occafioned  by  perfifting  in  them  might  be 
ns  dangerous  as  the  obftru6lion  itlelf.  Some  have 
died  in  confequence  of  the  inflammation,  even  after 
the  body  which  caufed  the  ob(lru£lion  had  been 
entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  fhould  often  fwallow,  or,  if  he 
cannot,  he  fhould  frequently  receive  by  injedion 
through  a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down 
to  the  gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk 
nnd  water,  barley-water,  or  a decodtion  of  mallows, 
fnjedions  of  this  kind  not  only  foften  and  footh  the 
I irritated  parts,  but,”*  when  thrown  with  force,  are 
often  more  fuccefsful  in  loofening  the  obflrudion  than 
all  attempts  with  inflruments; 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  obflruding  body  in  the  part,  the  pa- 
tient mull  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory 
difeafe.  He  fhould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low 
diet,  and  have  his  whole  neck  furrounded  with 
emollient  poultices.  The  like  treatment  mufl  alfo 
be  ufed,  if  there  be  any  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  paflages,  though  the  pbflrufting  body 
be  removed. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometiraes  loof- 
ened  the  inhering  body  more  effeUually  than  inftru- 
ments.  Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced 
up  a fubftance  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet ; but  this 
is  flill  more  proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fub- 
ftance gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this  cafe  vo- 
miting and  fneezing  are  likewife  to  be  excited. 
Pins,  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  fre- 
quently difcharged  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
carriage. 

When  any  indigeftible  fubftance  has  been  forced 
down  into,  the  ftoinach,  the  patient  fliould  ufe  a very 

mild 
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mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  fruits  and 
hnnacedns  fubfhmces,  as  puddings,  pottage,  and 
ioups.  He  fliould  avoid  all  heating  and  irritating 
things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch  like; 
and  his  drink  fliould  be  milk  and  water,  barley-water 
or  whev.  . ’ 

j 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  fl-rongly  and  fully  clofed, 
that  the  patient  can  receive  n^,  food  by  the  mouth,- 
he  mult  be  nouriflied  byeclyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and 
the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediately 
fuflocated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  pallage  is 
vaniflted,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  relpiration 
be  not  rellored ; the  operation  of  bronchofom)\  or  I 
opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  mufl  be  directly  per- 
formed. As  this  operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an 
ppert  furgeon,  nor  very  painful  to  the  patient,  and 
is  often  the  only  method  which  can  be  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies,  we  thought  proper  to  ; 
mention  it,  though  it  fliould  only  be  attempted  by  ' 
perfons  fkilled  in  furgery. 
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When  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of 
an  hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no  confiderable 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circum- 
flances  may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch 
an  unfortunate  fituation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term, 
we  fhould  never  too  foon  refign  the  unhappy  object 
to  his  fate,  but  try  every  method  for  his  relief, 
as  there  are  many  well-attefted  proofs  of  the  recovery 
of  perfons  to  life  and  health  who  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  water  apparently  dead,  and  who  remained 
a confiderable  time  without  exhibiting  any  figns  of 
life. 
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The  firfl  thing  to  be  done,  after  ^ the  body  is 
taken  out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as  foon  as 
poliible  to  fome  convenient  place  where  the  necel- 
fary  operations  for  its  recovery  may  be  performed. 
In  doing  this,  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or 
injure  the  body  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural  podure 
with  the  head  downwards,  or  the  like.  If  an  adult 
body,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  a bed,  or  on  draw, 
with  the  head  a little  ralfed,  and  carried  on  a cart  or 
on  men’s  flioulclers,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and  ealy 
a pp  fit  ion  as  poffible.  A fmall  body  may  be  carried 
in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently 
drowned,  the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is, 
to  rejiore  the  natural  warmth^  upon  which  all  the 
vital  functions  depend ; and  to  excite  thefe  func- 
tions by  the  application  of  dimulants,  not  only  to 
the  Ikin,  but  iikewife  to  the  lungs,  intedines, 
i^c. 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the 
. perfon’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effeftual  ob- 
dacle  to  his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  dfip- 
ping  him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  mud  be 
drongly  rubbed  for  a confiderable  time  with  coarfe 
linen  clothes,  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made  •,  and,  as 
foon  as  a well-heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may 
be  laid  in  it,  and  tlie  rubbing  Ihould  be  continued. 
Warm  cloths  ought  Iikewife  to  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  domach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  of  warm  water  to  the  foies  of  his  feet,  and  to 
the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  fliould  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe  j and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and 
pit  of  the  domach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm 
brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine.  The  temples  ought  alfo 
to  be  chafed  with  volatile  fpirits  ; and  dirnulating 
powders,  as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram,  may  be 
blown  up  the  nodrils. 
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'lo  renew  the  breathing  a ftrong  perfon  may 
blow  his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with 
all  the^  force  he  can,  holding  his  noflrils  at  the 
fame  time.  AVhen  it  can  be  perceived  bv  the 
filing  of  the  cheft  or  belly  that  the  lungs  are  filled 
with  air,'  the  perfon  ought  to  ddill  from  blowing, 
and  fliould  prefs  the  breafl  and  belly  fo  as  to  ex- 
pel the  air  again  ; and  this  operation  may  be  re- 
peated for  fome  time,  alternately  inflating  and  de- 
prefling  the  lungs  fo  as  to  imitate  natural  refpira- 
tion. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner, 
it  may  be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of 
the  noflrils,  and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other 
clofe.  Dr.  Monro  for  this  purpofe  recommends  a 
wooden  pipe  fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftrii, 
and  at  the  other  for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon’s 
mouth,  or  for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bel- 
lows, to  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  ne- 
ceflary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  chefl:  by  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  neceflfary  to  make  an 
opening  into  the  wind-pipe  for  this  purpofe.  It  is 
needlefs,  however,  to  fpend  time  in  deferibing  this 
operation,  as  it  fliould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by 
perfons  flu  I led  in  furgery. 

To  Ilimulate  the  inteftines,  the  fume  of  tobacco 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfter.  There  are 
various  pieces  of  apparatus'  contrived  for  this  pur- 
pofe  which  may  be  ufed  when  at  hand  ; but  where 
thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done 
by  a common  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  the 
pipe  muft  be  filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and, 
after  the  fmall  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the 
fundament,  the  fmoke  may  be  forced  up  by  blow- 
ing through  a piece  of  paper  full  of  holes  wrap- 
ped round  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing- 
through  an  empty  pipe,  die  mouth  of  which  is 
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applied  clofe  to  that  of  the  other*  This  may 
alio  be  done  in  the  following  manner : com- 

mon clvlter-pipe  witn  a bag  mounted  upon  it  may 
be  introduced  into  the  fundament,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  may  be  applied  round  the  fmall  end  of 
a tobacco-pipe,  in  the  bowl  of  which  tobacco  is  to 
be  kindled,  and  the  fmoke  blown  up  as  direfted 
above.  Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  throw 
up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  cly Iters  of  warm  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  fait  and  fome  wane  or 
fpirits,  may  be  frequently  adminiftered.  This  may 
be  done  by  a common  clyfter-bag,  and  pipe  ; but, 
as  it  ought  to  be  thrown  w'ell  up,  a pretty  large  fy- 
ringe  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  at- 
tendants ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into 
which  the  perfon  fliould  be  put,  if  the  above  en- 
deavours prove  ineffedtual.  Where  there  are  no 
conveniences  for  ufing  the  warm  bath,  the  body 
may  be  covered  with  warm  fait,  fand,  alhes,  grains, 
or  fuch  like.  TilTot  mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl 
who  was  reftored  to,  life,  after  fire  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  water,  fwelled,  bloated,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot 
allies,  ^ covering  her  with  others  equally  hot,  put- 
ting a bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a flocking  round 
her  neck  Huffed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping  cover- 
ings over  all.  After  flie  had  remained  half  an  hour 
in  this  fituation,  her  pulfe  returned,  fhe  recovered 
fpeech,  and  cried  out,  I freeze ^ I freeze-,  a little 
cherry  brandy  was  given  her,  and  fhe  remained  buried 
as  it  were  under  the  a^.es  for  eight  hours  ; afterwards 
file  was  taken  out,  without  any  other  complaint 
except  that  of  lalfitude  or  wearinefs,  which  went  off 
in  a few  days.  The  Dodlor  mentions  likewife  an 
inftance  of  a man  who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  he 
had  remained  fix  hpurs  under  water,  by  the  heat  of 
a dunghill. 
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Till  the  patient  ihews  forrie  figns  of  life,  and  is  able 
to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous 
to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  His  lips,  however, 
and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a feather 
dipt  in  warm  brandy  or  other  drong  fpirits  ; and,  as 
foon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallovving,  a 
little  warm  wine,  or  fome,  other  cordial,  ought  every 
now  and  then  to  be  admlnldered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  aft&r  the  patient  Is  a 
little  re-animated  ; but  if  he,  can  be  made  to  puke 
without  the  fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  fafe : 
this  may  generally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat 
and  fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  foft 
fubdance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parrs.  Tif- 
fot  in  this  cafe  recommends  the  oxymel  of  fquills, 
a table-fpoonful  of  which  diluted  with  water,  may 
be  giyen  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  patient 
has  taken  five  or  fix  dofes.  Where  that  medicine 
is  not  at  hand,  a droiig  Infufion  of  fage,  camo- 
mile dowers,  or  cardmis  beiiedidus,  fweeteiied  with 
honey,  or  fome  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  fait,  may,  he  d\ys,  lupply  its  place.  The 
Dodor  does  not  intend  that  any  of  tliefe  things 
Ihould  be  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  vo- 
miting. He  thinks  emetics  in  this  fituation  are  not 
expedient. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  difeontinue  our  adidance 
as  foon  as  the  patients  difeover  fome  tokens  of 
life,  fince  they  fometimes  expire  after  thele  fird 
appearances  ot  recovering.  The  warm  and  diinu- 
lating  applications  are  dill  to  be  continued,  and 
linall  quantities  of  fome  cordial  liquor  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  adminidered.  Ladly,  though  the 
perfon  diould  be  manifedly  re-animated,  there 
fometimes  remain  an  oppredion,  a cough,  arid  fe- 
verilhnefs,  which  efiectually  conditute  a difeafe. 
In  this  cale  it  will  be  necedary  to  bleed  the  patient 
in  the  arm,  and  to  caufe  him  to  drink  plentifully 
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of  bnrley-water,  elder-flower  tea,  or  any  other  foft 
peftoral  infufions.  1 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  appearances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow, 
fuftbcation,  or  the  like,  mufl;  be  treated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  chofe  who  have  been  for  fome 
time  under  water.  I once  attended  a patient  who 
was  fo  lliinned  by  a fall  from  a horfe,  that  for 
above  fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhibited  any  figns  of 
life;  yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper  me- 
thods taken  to  keep  up  the  Vital  warmth,  recovered, 
and  in  a few  days  was  perfectly  well.  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyfical  and  Literary  Eflays,  of  a man  who 
was  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the  breafl:, 
but  recovered  upon  being  immerfed  for  fome  time  in 
warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other  inflances  of  a fimilar 
nature,  wLich  might  be  adduced,  amount  to  a full 
proof  of  this  faft,  that  many  of  thofc  unhappy 
perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other 
accidents,  might  be  faved  by  the  vfe  of  proper  means 
d uly  perjijled  in. 
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Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
deflruclive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen 
from  its  vivifying  principle  being  deflroyed,  01: 
'■from  fubtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated. Fhus  air  that  has  paflfed  through  burning 
fuel  is  neither  capable  of  fupporting  fire  nor  the 
life  of  animals.  Hence  the  danger  of  fleeping  in 
ciofe  chambers  with  coal  fires.  Some  indeed  fup- 
pofe  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphu- 
reous  oil  contained  in  the  coal,  which  is  fet  at 
liberty  and  diiTufed  all  over  the  chamber  j while 
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others  imagine  it  is, owing  to  the  air  of  the  room 
being  charged  with  phlogifton.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  a fituatlon  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it 
is  dangerous  to  fleep  in  a finall  apartment  with  a 
fire  of  any  kind.  I lately  faw  four  perfons  who  had 
been  fuffocated  by  flceping  in  an  apartment  where  a 
fmall  fire  of  coal  had  been  left  burning  on  the  hearth. 

The  vapour  which  • exhales  from  wine,  cyder, 
beer,  or  other  liquors,  in  the  Hate  of  fermenta. 
tion,  contains  fomething  poifonous,  which  kills  in 
the  fiunc  manner  as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence 
there  is  always  danger  in  going  into  cellars  where 
a large  quantity  of  thefe  liquors  is  in  a (late  of  fer. 
mentation,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  clofe  Ihuc 
np  for  fome  time.  There  have  been  many  in- 
flances  of  perfons  flruck  dead  on  entering"  fuch 
places,  and  of  others  who  have  with  difficulty 
efcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very 
long  fliut,  are  openbd,  or  when  deep  wells  are 
cleaned,  which  have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral 
years,  the  vapours  arifing  from  them  produce  the 
fame  effects  as  thofe  mentioned  above.  For  this 
reafon,  no  perfon  ought  to  venture  into  a well,  pit, 
cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long 
ihut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fufficiently  purified,  by 
burning  gunpowder  in  it.  Jt  is  eafy  to  know,  as  has 
been  obferved  in  a former  part  of  this  work,  when 
the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwholefome,  by  letting 
down  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or 
the  like.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn,  people  may 
fafely  venture  in ; but  where  they  are  fuddenly  extin- 
giiifheJ,  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been 
firft  purified  by  fire. 

The  oflbnfive  fmell  of  lamps  and  of  candles, 
efpecially  when  their  flames  are  extinguiflted,  ope- 
rate like  other  vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence, 

and 
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and  lefs  fuddenly.  There  have  however  been  in- 
itances  of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which 
had  been  extingiiifhed  in  a clofe  chamber,  and  per- 
fons  of  weak,  delicate  breaks  generally  find  them- 
felves  quickly  opprelled  in  apartments  illuminated 
with  many  candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  .danger  in  thefe 
fituations,  and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  ge- 
nerally relieved  as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open 
air,  or,  if  they  have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a 
little  water  and  vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot, 
affords  them  relief.  But  when  they  are  lo  lar  poi- 
foned,  as  to  have  loft  their  feeling  and  uaderftand- 
ing,  the  following  means  mull  be  ufed  for  their  re- 
covery : 

The  patient  flrould  be  expofed  to  a very  pure, 
frefh,  and  open  air;  and  volatile  falts,  or  other  fti- 
mulating  fubftances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fhould 
next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or  if  that  does  not  fuc- 
ceed,  in  the  neck.  Flis  legs  ought  to  be  put  into 
warm  water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  foon  as  he  can 
fwallow,  fome  lemonade,  or  water  and  vinegar, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  nitre,  may  be  given 
him. 

Nor  are  fliarp  clyfters  by  any  means  to  be  ne- 
glefled ; thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the 
common  clyfter,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tindure 
of  fenna,  of  each  two  ounces;  or,  in  their  ftead, 
half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  diffolved  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Should  thefe  things  not  be  at 
hand,  two  or  three  large  fpoonfuls  of  common  fait 
may  be  put  into  the  clyfter.  The  fame  means,  if 
neceflary,  which  were  recommended  in  the  former 
part  of  this  chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reftore  the  cir- 
culation, warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  Toflach,  furgeon.  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe 
of  a man  fuftocated  by  the  fleam  of  burning  coal, 
whom  he  recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the 
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patient’s  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and 
caufing  him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  tofied  about. 

And  Dr.  Frewen,  of  SiiHex,  mentions  the  cafe  of 
a young  man  who  was  ftupified  by  the  fmoke  of  fea- 
coal,  but  was  recovered  by  being  plunged  into  cold 
water,  and  afterwards  laid  in  a warm  bed.  • 

1 he  pra(5lice  ot  plunging  perfons  fufl'oeated  by 
noxious  vapours  in  cold  w'uter,  would  feeni  to  be  ; 

fupported  by  the  common  experiment  of  fuftbeating  ' 

dogs  in  the  grotto  del  cani^  and  afterwards  recovering  i 
them,  by  throw'ing  thenl  into  the  neighbouring  lake. 

1 

•< 
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EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon  Is  I 
expofed  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in  | 
confequence  of  its  flopping  the  circulation  in- the  | 
extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of 
blood  towards  the  brain;  fo  that  the  patient  dies 
of  a kind  of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  fleepinefs. 

The  traveller,  in  this  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf  ' |] 
begin  to  grow  drowfy,  flrould  redouble  his  efforts  to  L 

extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is  1 

expofed  to.  This  fleep,  which  he  might  cenfider  as  j 

fome  alleviation  of  his  fuffeiings,  would,  if  indulged,  < 

prove  his  laft.  ' « 

Such  violent  effects  of  cold  are  happily  not  very  \ 

common  in  this  country ; it  frequently  happens,  ■ j 

however,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo  | 

benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a mor-  “ 

tification,  if  proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent  . ' 

it.  d'l'e  chief  danger  in  this  fituation  arifes  from  ^ 

the  fudden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  com-  | 

moil,  when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold,  | 

to  hold  them  to  the  fire ; yet  reafon  and  obfervation 
fliev/  that  this  is  a mofl  dangerous  and  imprudent 
practice. 

Every  i 
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Every  penfant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  ^ or 
roots  ot  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put 
into  warm  water,  they  will  be  deftroyed  by  rot-^ 
tennefs,  or  a kind  of  mortification  ; and  that  the 
only  way  to  recover  them,  is  to  immerfe  them  for 
fonie  time  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame  obftrva- 
tion  holds  with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condi- 
tion. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed: 
with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in 
cold  water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover 
their  natural  warmth  and  feiifibility : after  which, 
the  perfon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a 
little  warmer,  and  may  drink  fome  cups  of  tea, 
or  an  infufion  of  elder-flowers  fweetened  with  ho- 
ney. Every  perfon  mufl;  have  obferved,  when  his 
hands  were  even  but  flightly  aftected  wdth  cold,  that 
the  bell-  way  to  warm  them  was  by  waflring  them 
in  cold  water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  for 
fome  time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the 
cold,  that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will 
be  neceii'ary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold 
water ; or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  to  immerfe  him  in  a bach  of  the  very 
coldeft  water.  There  is  the  greatefl:  encouragement 
to  perfilt.  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  mean.s,  as  we  are  af- 
fured  that  perl?>nS'V^fio  had  remained  in  the  fnow,  or 
had  been  expofed  to  the  freezing  air  during  five 
or  fix  lucceiiive  days,  and  who  had  difeovered  no 
marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours,  have  neverthelefs 
bee:{j  revived. 

I have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes, 
chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extre- 
mities, which  are  fo  common  among  the  peafants 
in  the  cold  feafon,  were  chiefly  occaiioned  by  their 
fuddeii  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they 
have  been  expofed  lo  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,. 
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they  immediately  apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the 
fire,  or,  if  they  have  occafion,  plunge  them  into 
warm  water,  by  which'  means,  if  a mortification 
does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  feldom  fails  to 
enfue.  Moll  of  the  ill  confequences  from  this  quar- 
ter might  be  eafily  avoided,  by  only  obferving  the 
precautions  mentioned  above. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT. 

/ 

Thi:  eflefts  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  com- 
moil  in  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much 
more  fudden  than  thofe  of  cold.  In'  hot  countries 
people  frequently  drop  down  dead  in  the  fireets, 
exhaulled  with  heat  and  fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if 
any  warm  cordial  can  be  poured  into  the  mouth  it 
ought  to  be  done.  If  this  cannot  be  effedled,  they 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfter.  Volatile 
fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a ilimulating  nature, 
may  be  applied  to  the  ikin,  which  fliould  be  well 
rubbed  with  coarfe  cloaths,  whipped  with  nettles, 
or  other  ilimulating  things.  Some  of  the  ancient 
phyficians  are  faid  to  have  reftored  to  life  perfons 
apparently  dead,  by  beating  them  with  rods. 
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I 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 

ASSISTANCE.  > ' 

STRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound 
with  blood,  are  often  feized  with  fudden  faint- 
ing fits,  after  violent  exercife,  drinking  freely  of 

warm 
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warm  or  ftrong  liquors,  expofure  to  great  heat,  in- 
tenl'e  application  to  ftudy,  or  the  like. 

In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  Ihould  be  made  to  fmell 
to  fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrifts, 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water  ; and 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
fimes  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be 
poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obflinate,  or  degenerates 
into  a fyncope^  that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
underflanding,  the  patient  mufl  be  bled.  After 
the  bleeding  a clyfter  will  be  proper,  and  then  he 
fhould  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him 
every  half  hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infufion  of  any 
mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fugar 
and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe, 
occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in 
order  to  efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet, 
confiding  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vege- 
tables. His  drink  ought  to  be  water  or  fmall  beer, 
and  he  fhould  deep  but  moderately,  and  take  much 
exercife. 

. But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defe6l 
than  an  excels  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready 
to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any  kind,  obdi- 
nate  watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch  like.  In 
thefe  an  almod  diredUy  oppofite  courfe  to  that  men- 
tioned above  mud  be  purfued. 

The  patient  (hould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head 
low,  and  being  covered,  fhould  have_  his  legs, 
thighs,  arms,  and  his  whole  body  rubbed  drongly 
with  hot  flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  falts, 
or  drong  Imelling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rofe- 
mary,  may  be  held'  to  his  nofe.  His  mouth  may 
be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy ; and,  if  he 
can  fwallow,  fome  hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and 

cinnamon. 
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ciHnamon,  which  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be 
poured  into  his  mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt 
in  hot  wine  or  brandy  muft  be  applied  to  the  pit  of 
his  ftoinach,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled 
with  hot  water,  laid  to  his  feet. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he 
fhould  take  fome  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little 
bread  or  bifcuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To 
prevent  the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take 
often,  but  in  Imall  quantities,  fome  light  yet 
' firengthening  nouriflrnient,  as  panado  made  with 
Ibup  inftead  of  water,  new-laid  eggs  lightly  podch- 
ed,  chocolate,  light  road  meats,  jellies,  and  fuch 
like. 

Thofe  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  efteCc  of  bleed-  i 
ing,  or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong 
lo  this  clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artilicial  bleed- 
ing are  feldom  dangerous,  generally  terminating 
as  foon  us  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed  ; in- 
deed per  Tons  fubje6t  to  this  kind  jfhould  always  be 
bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the 
fainting  however  continue  longer  than  ufual,  vola- 
tile fpirits  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  and  rubbed  on 
the  temples,  &c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effect  of  too  ftrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  mud  be  treated  in 
all  refpedts  as  if  he  had  taken  polfon.  He  fliould 
be  made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  water, 
and  oil,  barley-water,  or  fuch  like ; emollient  clyders 
will  likewife  be  proper,  and  the  patient’s  drength 
fliould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giving  him  gene- 
rous cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Faintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigedion. 
This  may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  thefe 
is  the  caufe,  the  cure  vdll  be  bed  performed  by  vo- 
miting, which  may  he  promoted  by  caufing  the  pa- 
tient to  driiik  a weak  infufion  of  camomile-flowers, 

carduiu 
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caTduiis  henfcU^iis  tea,  or  the  like.  When  the  difor- 
tier  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  food,  the^  pa- 
tient, as  in  the  cafe  of  weaknefs,  muft  be  revived 
by  itrong  iinells,  &c.  after  " which  he  Ihotild  be 
j made  to  fwallow  a large  quantity  of  jight  warm 
; fluid,  which'  may  ferve  to  drown,  as  it  were,  the 
: offending  matter,  to  foften  its  acrimony,  and  ei- 

ther to  effect  a difeharge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force 
k down  into  the  inteflines. 

Even  difagreeable  ftnells  wall  fometimes  _occi- 
fion  fwoonings,  efpecially  in  peo'ple  of  weak  nerves; 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  fliould  be  carried' 
into  the  open  air,  have  Itimulatlng  things  held  try 
his  nofe,  and  thofe  fubftances  which  are  difagree- 
able to  him  ought  immedutely  to  be  removed.' 
But  we  have  already  taken  notice  of  fwoonings  which 
arife  from  nervous  diforders,  and  flrall  therefore  fay 
no  more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of 
difeafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes  they 
geiiera'lly  denote  an  oppreflion  at  the  flomach,  or  a' 
inafs  of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe  after 
evacuations  either  by  vomit  or  ftool.  When  they 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they 
indicate  great  danger.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes,- 
vinegar  ufed  both  externally  and  internally  is  the 
befl  remedy  during  the  paroxyfm,  and  plenty  of. 
lemon-juice  and  water  after  it.  Swoonings  which 
happen  in  difeafes  accompanied  with  great  eva- 
cuations, muft  be  treated  like  thofe  which  are  owing 
to  w'eaknefs,  and  the  evacuations  ought  to  be 
reftrained.  When  they  happen  towards  the  end  of 
a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  that, 
of  each  exacerbation  of  a.  continual  fever,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  fupported  by  fmall  draughts  of  wine 
ajid  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfteric  women  are  very  liable  to 
fwooning  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery.,  Thefe 

might 
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might  be  often  prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and 
the  admiffion  of  frefh  air.  When  they  are  occa- 
Iioned  by  exceflive  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  rellrained.  They  are  generally  the  effea  of 
mere  ^^'eaknels  or  exhauftion,  13r.  Eno'leinan  re* 
lates  the  cafe  of  a woman  in  childbed,  who, 
“ after  being  happily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted’ 
and  lay  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  appa- 
rently dead.  A phyfician  was  fent  for  ; her  own 
maid,  in  the  mean  while,  being  out  of  patience 
“ at , his  delay,  attempted  to  aflifl:  her  herfelf,  and 
“ extending  herfelf  upon  her  miftrefs,  applied  her 
“ mouth  to  her’s,  blew  in  as  much  breath  as  flie 
poflibly  could,  and  in  a very  fliort  time  the  ex- 
“ haufted  woman  awaked  as  out  of  a profound 
fleep;  when  proper  things  being  given  her,  flie 
“ foon  recovered. 

“ The  maid  being  afl^ed  how  flie  came  to  think 
of  this  expedient,  faid,  flie  had  feen  it  praftifed 
“ at  Aluenburgh,  by  niidwives,  upon  children  with 
“ the  happiefl  effeS:.” 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  mid- 
wives may  be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  ex- 
ample. Many  children  are  born  without  any  figns 
of  life,  and  others  expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who 
might,  without  all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  re- 
flored  to  life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frefli 
air  is  always  of  the  greatefl;  importance  to  the  pa- 
tient, By  not  attending  to  this  circumftance,  peo- 
ple often  kill  their  friends  while  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  fave  them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient’s 
fituation,  they  call  in  a crowd  of  people  to  his  af- 
fiftance,  or  perhaps  to  witnefs  his  exit,  whofe 
breathing,  exhaufts  the  air,  and  increafes  the  dan- 
ger. There  is  not  the  leafl:  doubt  but  this  prac- 
tice, which  is  very  common  among  the  lower  fort 
of  people,  often  proves  fatal,  efpecially  to  the  de- 
licate. 
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Ucate,  and  fuch  perfons  as  fall  into  fainting  fits 
from  mere  exhauftion,  or  the  violence  of  lome  dil- 
eafe.  No  more  perfons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  where  a patient  lies  in  a fwoon  than 
are  abfolately  neceflary  for  his  affiftanc.e,  and  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  Ihould  always  be  opened, 
at  lead  as  far  as  to  admit  a dream  of  frefii  air. 

Perfons  fubject  to  frequent  fwoonings  or  faint- 
ing fits  fliould  neglecl  no  means  to  remove  the 
caufe  of  them,  as  their  confequences  are  always 
injurious  to  the  conditution.  Every  fainting  fit 
leaves  the  perfon  in  dejeftion  and  weaknefs ; the 
fecretions  are  thereby  fufpended,  the  humours  dif- 
pofed  to  dagnation,  coagulations  and  obdruclions 
are  formed,  and,  if  the  motion  of  the  blood  be  to- 
tally intercepted,  or  very  confiderably  checked,  po~ 
lypufes  are  foraetimes  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger 
veffels.  The  only  kind  of  fwoonings  not  to  be 
dreaded  are  .thofe  which  fometimes  mark  the  crifis 
in  fevers  ; yet  even  thefe  ought,  as  foon  as  poliible, 
to  be  removed. 
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The  effects  of  Intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No 
kind  of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over- 
dofe  of  ardent  fpirits.  Sometimes,  by  dedroying  the 
nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  oncO ; but 
in  general  their  effefts  are  more  flow,  and  in  many 
refpects  fimilar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other  kinds 
of  intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  takeq 
to  excefs,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits ; but  they  may 
generally  be  diicharged  by  vomiting,  which  ought 
always  to  be  excited  when  tde  domach  is  over- 
charged with  liquor. 

More  of  thole  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxi- 
cated, lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  conduft 

them- 
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themfelves  than  from  the  deftrudive  quality  of  th(i  ^ 
liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  ami,^ 
lie  in  fome  awkward  pofture,  which  obflruds  the  ] 
' circulation  or  breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this  \ 
fit  nation  till  they  die.  No  drunken  perfoii  fliould  be  J 
left  by  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have  been  looCened, 

^ and  his  body  laid  in  fuch-  a pollure  as  is  moll  fa- 
vourable  for  continuing  the  vital  motions,'  dif- 
charging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  The 
bed  podure  for  difcharging  the  contents  of  the 
Itomach  is  to  lay  the  per fon  upon  his  belly;  w'hen 
afleep  jie  may  be  laid  on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a " 
little  raifed,  and  particular  care  mud  be  taken  that  i 
his  neck  be  n‘o  way  bent,  tvvided,  or  have  any  thing 
too  tight  about  it.  ; 

The  exceffive  degree  of  third  occafioned  by ' 
drinking  drong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to 
quench  it  by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  1 have  known 
fatal  confequences  even  from  drinking  freely  of 
milk  after  a debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch  ; thefe 
acid  liquors,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  do- 
mach,  having  coagulated  the  milk  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  it  could  never  be  digeded.  The  fafed 
drink  after  a debauch  is  water  with  a toad,  tea, 
infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley-water,  and 'fuch 
like. ' If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink  1 
a w^eak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  lukewarm  , 
water  and  oil  ; but  in  this  condition  vomiting  may  ■ 
generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling  the  throat  ■ 
with  the  dnger  or  a feather.  ^ 

Indead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different  j 
fymptoms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger, 
and  propofing  a general  plan  of  treatment  for  per-  j 
fons  in  this  fituation,  I lhall  briefly  relate  the  hil-  j 
. tory  of  a cafe  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  ob-  ^ 
fervation,  wherein  mod  of  thofe  fymptoms  ufually  j 
reckoned  dangerous  concurred,  and  where  the  treat-  j 

ment  was  luccefsful.  ^ 

A young  ^ 
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A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had, 
for  a hire,  drank  ten  glafles  of  ftrong  brandy.  He 
foon  after  fell  fall  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fitu- 
ation  for  feVcral  hoiirs,  till  at  length  his  unealy 
manner  of  breathing,  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  other  threatening  fympcoms,  alarmed  his 
friends,  and  made  them  fend  for  me;  I found  hint 
ftill  ileeping,  his  countenance  ghaftly,  and  his  fkin 
covered  with  a cold  clammy  fweat.  Almoft  the 
only  figns  of  life  remaining  were,  a deep  laborious 
breathing,  and  a convulfive  motion  or  agitation  of 
his  bowels. 

I tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, 
fliaking,  applying  volatile  fpirits, . and  other  ftimu- 
latiiig  things  to  his  nofe,  5cci  A few  ounces  of 
blood  were  likewile  taken  from  his  arm,  and  a mix- 
ture of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his 
mouth  ; but,  as  he  could  not  fv.'allow,  very  little  of  , 
this  got  into  the  ftomach.  None  of  thefe  things 
having  the  leaft  effecl,  and  the  danger  feeming  to 
increafe,  I ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  wa- 
ter, and  a (liafp  clyfter  to  be  immediately  admini- 
ffered.  This  gave  him  a ftool,  and  was  the  firlfc 
thing  that  relieved  him.  It  was  afterwards  repeated 
with  the  fame  happy  elfedt,  and  feemed  to  be  the 
chief  caufe  of  his  recovery.  He  then  began  to  fliew 
fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink  when  it  was  offered 
him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  fenfes.  He  conti- 
nued, however,  for  feveral  days  weak  and  feverilh, 
and  complained  much  of  a forenefs  in  his  bowels, 
which  gradually  went  off,  by  means  of  a llender  diet, 
and  cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuf- 
fered  to  die,  without  any  alfiftance  being  called, 
had  not  a neighbour,  a few  days  before,  who  had 
been  advifed  to  drink  a bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him 
of  an  ague,  expired  under  very  fimilar  circum- 
fiances. 
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OF  SUFFOCATION  AND  STRANGLING. 

These  may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infaraion 
of  the  lungs,  produced  by  vifeid  clammy  humours, 
or  a fpafmodic  affedion  of  the  nerves  of  that  or- 
gan. Perfons  who  feed  grofsiy,  and  abound  in  rieb 
blood,  are  very  liable  to  fuffocating  fits  from  the 
former  of  thefe  caufes-.  Such  ougbt,>  as  foon  as  they 
are  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient  clyf- 
ter,  and  to  take  frequently  a cup  of  diluting  liquor 
with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They  fliould  likewife  re- 
ceive the  fleams  of  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs  by 
breathing. 

Nervous  and  aflhmatic  perfons  are  mod  fubjed 
to  fpafmodic  affedions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe 
the  patient’s  legs  fhould  be  immerfed  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  the  lleains  of  vinegar  applied  as  above. 
Warm  diluting  liquors  fliould  likewife  be  drank  ^ 
to  a cup  of  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric 
elixir  may  occafionally  be  added.  Burnt  paper, 
feathers,  or  leather,  may  be  held  to  the  patient’s 
nofe,  and  freflr  air  fliould  be  freely  admitted  to 
him. 

Infants  are  often  fuffocated  by  the  careleffnefs  or 
inattention  of  their  nurfes  *.  An  infant  when  in 
bed  fliould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble 
down  with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes ; and 
when  in  a cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be 
covered..  A fmall  degree  of  attention  to  thefe  two 

* Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  effeAs  of  careleffnefs.  I 
have. known  an  infant  overlaid  by  its  mother  being  feized  in  the 
nio-bt  with  an  iiylleriu  ik.  This  ought  ro  ferve  as  a caution 
ugainft.  employing  hylleric  women  as  nurfes  ; and  fhould  likewife- 
teach  fucii  wome*  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  with 
t.htiipfeive«,  hut  in  a,  fmall  adjacent  one. 
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fimpfe  rules  would  fave  the  lives  of  many  infants, 
and  prevent  others  from  being  rendered  weak  and 
fickly  all  their  days  by  the  injuries  done  to  their 
lungs. 

liiftead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery  of 
infants  who  are  fuffocated,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is  termed 
by  their  nurfes,  I fhall  give  the  hiftory  of  a cafe  re- 
lated by  Monfieur  Janin,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  and 
contains  almoft  every  thing  that  can  be  done  on  fucll 
occafions. 

A nurfe  having  had  the  misfortune  to  overlay  a 
child,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  with- 
out any  figns  of  life ; no  pulfation  in  the  arteries, 
no  refpiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull, 
and  tarnifhed,  the  nofe  full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth 
gaping,  in  fliort  it  was  almoft  cold.  Whilft  fome 
linen  clothes  and  a parcel  of  afhes  w^ere  warm- 
ing, he  had  the  boy  unfwathed,  and  laid  him 
in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  fide*  He  then 
was  rubbed  all  over  with  fine  linen,  for  fear  of  fret- 
ting his  tender  and  delicate  Ikin.  As  foon  as  the 
afiies  had  received  their  due  degree  of  heat,  Mr. 
Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except  the  face,  placed 
him  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which  he  had 
been  at  firft  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a blanket. 
He  had  a bottle  of  eau  de  luce  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  prefented  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time ; and  be- 
tween whiles  fome  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up 
his  noftrils : to  thefe  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his 
mouth,  and  fqueezing  tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat 
began  thus  to  be  excited  gradually  ; the  pulfations 
of  the  temporal  artery  were  foon  felt,  the  breathing 
became  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed 
and  opened  alternately.  At  length  the  child  fetched 
fome  cries  exprellive  of  his  want  of  the  breaft, 
which  being  applied  to  his  mouth,  he  catched  at 
it  with  avidity,  and  fucked  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
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pened  to  him.  1 hough  the  pulfatlons  of  the  ar- 
teries were  by  this  time  very  well  re-eftablillied, 
and  it  was  hot  weather^  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it 
advifable  to  leave  his  little  patient  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  longer  under  the  alhes.  He  was  afterwards 
taken  our,  deanedi  and  dreffed  as  ufual ; to  which 
a gentle  fleep  fucceeded,  and  he  continued  perfefUy 
well.  '' 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a 
young  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  defpair, 
to  whom  he  adminiftered  help  as  effedually  as  in  the 
preceding  cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  Doctors  Commons, 
London,  relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  re- 
ftored  to  life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging, 
and  continued  in  good  health  for  many  years  after.  - 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to 
life  were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  >the  ex- 
ternal jugular  ; rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and 
neck,  with  a quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil ; 
adminiftering  the  tobacco  clyfter  by  means  of 
lighted  pipes,  and  flrong  fridions  of  the  legs  and 
arms.  This  courfe  had  been  continued  for  about 
four  hours,  when  an  incifion  was  made  into  the  wind- 
pipe, and  air  blown  ftrongly  through  a canula  into 
the  lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the 
blood  at  the  artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a 
flow  pulfc  was  juft  perceptible  at  the  wrift.  The 
frictions  were  continued  for  fome  time  longer ; his 
pulfe  became  more  frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  nofe 
being  irritated  with  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  he 
opened  his  eyes.  "Warm  cordials  werer  then  admi- 
Jiiftered  to  him,  and  in  two  days  he  was  fo  well  as  to 
be  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 

Thefe  cafes  are  fufficient  to  flrew  what  may  be  done 
for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  ftrangfe 
themfelvcs  in  a fit  of  defpair. 
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OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CON- 
VULSION FITS.  ■ ^ 

Convulsion  fits  often  conftitute  the  lafi;  fcfene  of 
acute  or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe 
there  can  remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s 
recovery  after  expiring  in  a fit.  But  when  a per^ 
fon,  who  appears  to  be  in  perfedt  health,  is  lud- 
denly  feifed  with  a convulfion  fit,  and  feems  to 
expire,  fome  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to 
reftore  him  to  life.  Infants  are  moil  liable  to  con- 
vulfions,  and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly 
by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething. 
There  are  many  well-authenticated  accounts  of  in- 
fants having  been  reflored  to  life,  after  they  had  to 
all  appearance  expired  in  convulfions ; but  we  fiiall 
only  relate  the  following  inflance  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Johnfon  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  pradkability  of  re- 
covering  perfom  'vfihly  dead. 

In  the  parilh  of  St.  Clemem  in  Colchejler.,  ^ child 
of  fix  months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap, 
having  had  the  breafl,  was  feized  with  a Ilrong 
convulfion  fit,  which  lafted  fo  long,  and  ended 
with  fo  total  a privation  of  motion  in  the  body, 
lungs,  and  pulfe,  that  it  was  deemed  abfolutely 
dead.  It  was  accordingly  dripped,  laid  out,  the 
pafllng-bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a coffin  to  ' 
be  made ; but  a neighbouring  gentlewoman  who 
ufed  to  admire  the  child,  hearing  of  its  fudden 
death,  hafiened  to  the  houfe,  and  upon  examining 
the  child,  found  it  not  cold,  its  joints  limber,  and 
fancied  that  a glafs  flie  held  to  its  mouth  and  nofe 
w^as  a little  damped  with  the  breath  ; upon  which 
Ihe  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  fat  down 'before  the 
fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle  agitation.  In 
a quarter  of  an  hour  (he  felt  the  heart  begin  to 
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beat  faintly;  fhe  then  put  a little  of  the  mother^s 
milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its  palms  and 
foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and  the 
milk  was  fwallov/ed ; and  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  fhe  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  reftoriiig  to  its  dif- 
confolate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager  to 
lay  hold  of  the  bread,  and  able  to  fuck  again.  The 
child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up,  and  at 
, prefent  alive. 

Xhefe  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power 
of  every  perfon,  were  fuffcient  to  reflore  to  life  an 
infant  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, but  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours, 
would  have  remained  fo.  There  are  however  many 
other  things  which  might  be  done  in  cafe  the  above 
fhould  not  fucceed ; as  rubbing  the  body  with  ftrong 
fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm  allies  or  fait,  blowing 
air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  ftimularing  ' 
clyffers  or  the  finoke  of  tobacco  into  the  intellinea, 
and  fuch  like. 

When  children'  are  dead  born,  or  expire  foon  after 
the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for  their 
recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circumftances 
fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

.Thefe  direflions  may  likewife  be  extended  to  adults, 
attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and- other  cir- 
cumftances of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations  afford  fuf- 
ficient  proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the 
endeavours  of  perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine, 
in  aflifting  thole  who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life 
by  any  accident  or  difeafe.  Many  fads  of  a fimi- 
lar nature  might  be  adduced,  were  it  neceffary ; 
but  thefe,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fufficient  to  call  up  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  humane  and 
benevolent  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  the 
prefer vation  of  their  fellow-men. 
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The  fociety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons, 
inftituted  at  Amlterdam  in  the  year  1767,  had  the 
fatisladlion  to  find  that  no  fewer  than  1^0  perfons 
in  the  fpace  of  fonr  years  had  been  fayed  by  the 
means  pointed  out  by  them,  many  of  whom  owed 
their  prefervation  to  peafants  and  people  of  »o  me- 
dical knowledge.  But  the  means  ufed  wdth  fo  much 
efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  perfons  are,  with 
equal  fuccefs,  applicable  to  a number  of  cafes 
where  the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only 
fufpended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all 
their  funUions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It 
is  ffiocking  to  refledl,  that  for  want  of  this  confider- 
ation  many  perfons  have  been  committed  to  the  grave 
in  whom  the  principles  of  life  might  have  been 
revived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  moll  likely 
to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  all  thofe  called 
fndden  deaths  from  an  inyifible  caufe,  as  apo- 
plexies, hyllerics,  faintings,  and  many  other  dif- 
orders  wherein  perfons  in  a moment  fink  down  and 
expire.  The  various  cafualties  in  which  they  may 
be  tried  are,  fuffocations,  from  the  fulphureous 
damps  , of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.  the  unw'holefome 
air  of  Iqng  unopened  wells  or  caverns ; the  noxious 
vapours  arifing  from  fermenting  liquors  ; the  fleams 
of  burning  charcoal ; fulphureous  mineral  acids  j 
arfenical  effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  firangling, 
and  apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold, 
&c.  likewife  furnifh  opportunities  of  trying  fuch 
endeavours.  Thofe  peihaps  who  to  appearance  are 
killed  by  lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of  ‘ 
the  paffions,  as  fear,  joy,  furprife,  and  fuch  like, 
might  alio  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  ufe 
of  proper  means,  as  blowing  ftrongly  into  their 
lungs,  &c. 
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The  means  to  be  ufcd  for  the  recovery  of  per-, 
fons  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  are  nearly  the  fame  i 
in  all  cafes ; they  are  practicable  by  every  one  who 
happens  to  be  prefent  at  the  accident,  and  require  - | 
no  great  expence,  and  lefs  Ikill,  The  great  aim  is  j 
to  reflore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may  ^ 
in  general  be  attempted  by  means  of  heat,  frictions,  ] 
bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  adminiftering  j 
clyfters  and  generous  cordials,  Thefe  mull  be  varied  J 
according  to  circumftances.  Common  fenfe,  and  ' 
the  fituation  of  the  patient,  will  fuggeft  the  proper 
manner  of  condudling  them.  Above  all,  we  would  , 
recommend  pc7je'verance.  People  ought  never  to  | 
defpair  on  account  of  difcouraging  circuinllances, 
or  to  leave-  off  their  endeavours  as  ]ong  as  there  1 
is  the  lead  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  much  good  and 
no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  one  ought  to  grudge  his 
labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wiflied,  that  an  inflitution, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Amflerdam,  was  edablilhed,  upon  ; 
a more  extenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain ; and 
that  a reward  was  allowed  to  every  one  who  fliould 
be  inflrumental  in  reftoring  to  life  a perfon  feem-  1 
ingly  dead  *.  Men  will  do  much  for  fame,  but 
{till  more  for  money.  Should  no  profit,  however, 
be  annexed  to  thofe  benevolent  offices,  the  heart- 

* The  Author  is  happy  to  obferve,  that,  fince  the  Brft  publica- 
tion of  this  work,  feveral  focictics  have  been  inllituted  in  Britain  " 
■vvith  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amfterdam,  and  that 
their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lefs  fuccefsful.  He  is  likewife  ^ 
happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded  tp  thofe  who  ^ 
have  been  active  in  their  endeavours  to  rellore  to  life  perfons  who 
had  been  drowned,  or  fiidflenly  deprived  of  life<by  any  accident. 
How  much  is  this  fuperipr  to  the  fuperftitious  inliitution,  which  1 
allows  any  man  a premium  who  brings  a dead  perfon  out  of  the  j 
water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chriftian  burial ; but  allows  nothing  J 
to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  out  alive,  or  who  recovers  him  alter  j 
he  has  beer,  to  all  appearance  dead  f _ i 
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felt  pleafure  which  a good  man  muft  enjoy,  on  re. 
heding  that  he  has  been  the  happy  mftrument  of 
laving  one  of  his  fellow-creatures  from  an  untimely 
grave,  is'  itfelf  a fufficient  reward, 


CHAP.  LV, 

CAUTIONS  CONCERNING  COLD 
BATHING,  AND  DRINKING 
THE  MINERAL  WATERS. 

AS  jt  is  now  fafhionable  for  perfons  of  all  ranks 
to  plunge  into  the  fea,  and  drink  the  mineral 
waters,  I was  defirous  of  rendering  this  work  flill 
niore  extenfively  ufeful,  by  the  addition  of  fome 
pradical  remarks  on  thefe  adive  and  ufeful  medi- 
cines. Finding  it  impoffible  to  bring  thefe  ob- 
fervations  within  fo  narrow  a compafs  as  not  to 
fwell  the  book,  already  too  large,  into  an  enor- 
mous fize,  I refolved  to  confine  myfelf  to  a few 
hints  or  cautions ; which  pnay  be  of  fervice  to  per- 
Ibns  who  bathe,  or  drink  the  mineral  waters,  with- 
out being  able  to  put  themfelves  under  the  care  of  a 
phyfician. 

No  part  of  the  praflice  of  medicine  is  of  greater 
importance,  or  merits  more  the  attention  of  the 
phyfician,  as  many  lives  are  loft,  and  numbers 
ruin  their  health,  by  eold  bathing,  and  an  impru- 
dent ufe  of  the  mineral  waters.  On  fome  future 
occalion  I may  probably  refume  this  fubjed,  as  I 
know  not  any  work  that  contains  a fufficient  num- 
ber of  pradical  obfervations  to  regulate  the  patient’s 
condud  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  adive  and  important 
medicines, 
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We  have  indeed  many  books  on  the  mineral  waters, 
and  foine  of  them  are  written  with  much  ingenuity  • 
but  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  afeertaining  the 
contents  of  the  waters  by  chymical  analyfis.  This 
no  doubt  has  its  ufe,  but  it  is  by  no  means  of  fuch 
importance  as  foine  may  imagine.  A man  may  know 
the  chymical  analyfis  of  all  the  articles  in  the  materia 
medica^  without  being  able  properly  to  apply  any 
one  of  them  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  One  page  of 
pradical  obfervations  is  worth  a whole  volume 
of  chymical  analyfis.  But  where  are  fuch  obfervations 
X to  be  met  with  ? Few  phyficians  are  in  a fituation 
to  make  them,  and  fewer  flill  are  qualified  for  fuch 
a tafl*:.  It  can  only  be  accompliflied  by  praditioners 
who  refide  at  the  fountains,  and  who,'  poffefling 
minds  fuperior  to  local  prejudices,  are  capable  of 
diftinguilhing  difeafes  with  accuracy,  and  of  forming 
a found  judgment  refpeding  the  genuine  efleds  of 
medicines. 

Without  a proper  dlfcrimination  with  regard  to 
the  difeafe  and  the  conflitution  of  the  patient,  the 
inofl  powerful  medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  Every  one  knows  that  the  fame  phyfician 
who,  by  cold  bathing,  cured  Auguftus,  by  an  im- 
prudent ufe  of  the  lame  medicine  killed  his  heir, 
d’his  Induced  the  Roman  fenate  to  make  laws  for  re- 
gulating the  baths,  and  preventing  the  numerous  evils 
>vhich  arofejrom  an  imprudent  and  proinifcuous  ufe  of 
thule  elegant  and  falhioiiable  pieces  of  luxury.  But 
as  no  fuch  law's  exill  in  this  country,  every  one  does 
that  vuhich  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  of  courfe  many 
mufl;  do  wrong. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fimple  ele- 
ment of  water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may 
plunge  into  it  at  any  time  with  impunity.  In  this, 
however,  they  are  m.uch  miftaken.  I have  known 
apoplexies  occafioned  by  going  into  the  cold  bath, 
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fevers  excited  by  (laying  too  long  in  it,  and  other 
maladies  fo  much  aggravated  by  its  continued  ufe, 
that  they  could  never  be  wholly  eradicated.  Nor 
are  examples  wanting,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  of  the  baneful  confequences  which  have  arifen 
alfo  from  an  injudicious  application  of  the  warm 
bath ; but  as  warm  baths  are  not  fo  common  in  this 
country,  and  are  feldom  ufed  but  under  the  direflion 
of  a phyfician,  I flrall  not  enlarge  on  that  part  of  the 
fubjecl. 

Immerfion  in  cold  w'ater  is  a curbom.  which  lays 
claim  to  the  mod  remote  antiquity  : Indeed  it  mult 
have  been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The  neceffity 
of  water  for  the  purpofe  of  cleanllnefs,  and  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  its  application  to  the  body  in 
hot  countries,  muft  very  early  have  recommended 
it  to  the  human  fpecies.  Even  the  example  of 
other  animals  was  fufficient  to  give  the  hint  to 
man.  By  inflincl  many  of  them  are  led  to  apply 
cold  water  in  this  manner ; and  fome,  when  de- 
prived of  its  ufe,  have  been  known  to  lapguilh, 
und  even  to  die.  But  whether  the  practice  of  cold 
bathing  arofe  from  neceffity,  reafoning,  or  imita- 
tion, is  an  inquiry  of  no  importance  ; our  bufmefs 
is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  it,  and  to  guard  people  againft  an  improper 
life  of  it. 

The  cold  bath  recommends  itfelf  in  a variety  of 
cafes,  and  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  populous  cities,  who  indulge  in  idlenefs, 
and  lead  fedentary  lives.*  In  perfons  of  this  deferipr 
tion  the  adtion  of  the  folids  is  always  too  weak, 
which  induces  a languid  circulation,  a crude  indi- 
gefted  mafs  of  .humours,  and  obftruclions  in  the 
capillary  veffiels  and  glandular  fyftem.  Cold  wa- 
ter., from  its  gravity  as  well  as  its  tonic  power,  is 
well  calculated  either  to  obviate  or  remove  thefe 
fymptoms.  It  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  blood, 

promotes 
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promotes  the  different  fecretions,  and  gives  per, 
manent  vigour  to  the  folids.  But  all  thefe  im- 
portant purpofes  will  be  more  eflentially  aiifwered 
by  the  application  of  fali-water.  This  ought  not 
only  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  fuperior 
gravity,  but  like  wife  for  its  greater  power  of  Iti- 
mulating  the  ffin,  which  promotes  the  perfpira- 
tion,  and  prevents  the  patient  from  catching 
cold. 

It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  cold  ' 
bathing  is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove 
obftruftions  of  the  glandular  or  lymphatic  fyflem. 
Indeed,  when  thefe  have  arrived  at  a certain  pitch, 
they  are  not  to  be  removed  by  any  means.  In  this 
cafe  the  cold  bath  will  only  aggravate  the  fvmp- 
toms,  and  hurry  the  unhappy  patient  into  an  un- 
timely grave.  It  is  therefore^ of  the  utmofl  im- 
portance, previous  to  the  patient’s  entering  upon 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  labours  under  any  obffinate  obllrudlions  of 
the  lungs  or  other  vifcera ; and  where  this  is  the 
cafe,  cold  bathing  ought  ffridly  to  be  prohi- 
bited *. 

In  what  Is  called  a plethoric  flate,  or  too  great 
a fulnefs  of  the  body,  it  is  likewife  dangerous  to 
ufe  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  In 
this  cafe  there  is  great  danger  of  burfting  a blood- 
veffel,  or  occafioning  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  fome  of  the  vifcera.  This  precaution  is  the 

* The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Smollet  has  indeed  faid,  that  if  he 
were  perfuaded  he  had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  he  would  jump 
into  the  coM  bath  : but  here  the  Doaor  evidently  fhews  mory 
courage  than  difcretioii ; and  that  he  was  more  a man  of  v'lt 
than  a phyfician,  every  one  will  allow.  A nervous  afthma,  01  an 
atrophy,  may  be  miltaken  for  a pulmonary  confumption  ; yet,  iu 
the  two  former,  the  cold  bath  proves  often  beueficial  ; though  i 
never  knew  It  fo  In  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  the  pbthifical  pa^^ 
tients  I ever  faw,  who  had  tried  the  cold  bath,  were  evidendy 
hurt  by  it. 


mofe 
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more  neceffary  to  citizens,  as  mofl  of  them  live 
full,  and  are  of  a grofs  habit.  Yet,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  thefe  people  refort  in  crowds  every 
ieafon  to  the  fea-fide,  and  plunge  in  the  water 
without  the  lead,  confideration.  No  doubt  they 
often  efcape  with  impunity  ; but  does  this  give  a 
fanftion  to  the  pradlice  ? Perlbns  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  ought  by  no  means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the  body 
has  been  previonily  prepared  by  fuitable  evacua- 
tions. 

Another  clafs  of  patients,  who  (land  peculiarly 
in  need  of  the  bracing  qualities  of  cold  water,  is 
the  nervous.  This  includes  a great  number  of  the 
male,  and  almoft  all  the  female  inhabitants  of  great 
cities.  Yet  even  thofe  perfons  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  ufmg  the  cold  bath.  Nervous  people  have  often 
weak  bowels,  and  may,  as  well  as  others,  be  fubjecf 
to  congedions  and  obdrudKons  of  the  vifcera  ; and  in 
this  cafe  they  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  etfedts  of 
the  cold  water.  For  them,  therefore,  and  indeed  for 
all  delicate  people,  the  bed  plan  would  be  to  accudoni 
themfelves  to  it  by  the  mod  pleafmg  and  gentle 
degrees.  They  ought  to  begin  with  the  temperate 
bath,  and  gradually  ufe  it  cooler,  till  at  length  the 
colded  proves  quite  agreeable.  Nature  revolts  againd 
all  great  trandtions : and  thofe  w^ho  do  vidence 
to  her  didlates,  have  often  caufe  to  repent  of  their 
temerity. 

VVherevcr  cold  bathing  is  pradfifed,  there  ought 
likewife  to  be  tepid  baths  for  the  purpofe  mentioned 
above.  Indeed  it  is  the  pradtice  of  fome  countries 
to  throw  cold  water  over  the  patient  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out  of  the  warm  bath  j but  though  tHis  may 
not  injure  a Ruffian  peafant,  we  dare  not  recom- 
mend it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  told,  when 
covered  with  fweat  and  dud,  ufed  to  plunge  into 
rivers,  without  receiving  the  fmalled  injury. 

Though 
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'Though  they  might  often  efcape  danger  from  thPs 
imprudent  condud,  yet  it  was  certainly  contrary 
to  lound  reafon.  I have  known  many  robuft  men* 
throw  away  their  lives  by  fuch  an  attempt.  We 
would  not  however  advife  patients  to  go  into  the 
cold  water  when  the  body  is  chilly  ; as  much  exer- 
cife,  at  lead,  ought  to  be  taken,  as  may  excite  a 
gentle  glow  all  over  the  body,  but  by  no  means  fo  as 
to  overheat  it. 

To  young  people,  and  particularly  to  children, 
cold  bat'hing  is  ot  the  lail  importance.  Their  lax 
libres  render  its  tonic  powers  peculiarly  proper. 
It  promotes  their  growth,  increafes  their  flrength  *, 
and  prevents  a variety  of  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood. Were  infants  early  accuftomed  to  the  cold 
bath,  it  would  feldom  difagree  with  them  ; and  we 
Ihould  fee  fewer  inflances  of  the  fcrofula,  rickets, 
and  other  difeafes,  which  prove  fatal  to  many,  and 
make  others  miferable  for  life.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, thefe  diforders  render  infants  incapable  of 
bearing  the  fliock  of  cold  water;  but  this  is  owing 
to  their  not  having  been  early  and  regularly  accullom- 
ed  to  it.  It  is  however  neceflary  here  to  caution 
young  men  againlt  too  frequent  bathing  ; as  I have 
known  many  fatal  confequences  refult  from  the  daily 
praftice  pf  plunging  into  rivers,  and  continuing 
there  too  long. 

The  mofl;  proper  time  of  the  day  for  ufing  the 
coljd  bath  is  no  doubt  the  morning,  or  at  lead  be- 
’ fore  dinner  ; and  the  bed  mode,  tliat  of  quick  im- 
meiTion.  As  cold  bathing  has  a condant  tendency 

* The  celebrated  phyficlan  Galen  fays,  that  Immerfion  in  cold 
water  is  fit  only  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears  ; and  recom- 
mends warm  bathing,  as  conducive  to  the  growth  and  llrength 
of  infants.  How  egregioufly  do  the  .greatelt  men  err,  whenever 
they  lofe  fight  of  fafls,  and  fubftitute  reafoning  in  phyfic  in  place 
ot  obfervation  and  experience  ! 
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to  propel  the  blood  and  other  humours  towards  the 
head,  it  ought  to  be  a rule  always  to  wet  that  part 
as  foon  as  pollible.  By  due  attention  to  this  cir- 
cuinftance,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  vio- 
lent head-achs,  and  other  complaints,  which  fre- 
quently proceed  from  cold  bathing,  might  be  often 
prevented. 

The  cold  bath,  when  too  long  continued  in,  not 
only  occafions  an  exceffive  flux  of  humours  towards 
the  head,  but  chills  the  blood,  cramps  the  mufcles, 
relaxes  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeats  the  inten- 
tion of  bathing.  Hence,  by  not,  adverting  to  this 
circumftance,  expert  fwimmers  are  ofteti  injured, 
and  fometimes  even  lofe  their  lives.  All  the  be-' 
neficial  purpofes  of  cold  bathing  are  anfwered  by 
one  iramerfion  at  a time  ; and  the  patient  ought 
to  be  rubbed  dry  the  moment  he'  comes  out  of  the 
water,  and  fliould  continue  to  take  exercife  for  fome 
time  after. 

When  cold  bathing  - occafions  chilnefs,  lofs  of 
appetite,  lifllefsnefs,  paih  of  the  breafl  or  bowels,  a 
proflration  of  ftrength,  or  violent  head-achs,  it 
ought  to  be  difcontinued. 

Though  thefe  hints  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
point  out  all  the  cafes  where  cold  bathing  may  be 
hurtful,  nor  to  illuflrate  its  extenfiye  utility  as  a 
medicine ; yet  it  is  hoped  they  may  ferve  to  guard 
people  againfl  fome  of  thofe  errors  into  which,  from 
mere  inattention,  they , are  apt  to  fall,  and  thereby 
not  only  endanger  their  own  lives,  but  brinff  ail 
excellent  medicine  into  difrepiite. 

Of  drbiJdng  the  Mineral  M^^aters. 

The  internal  ufe  of  water,  as  a medicine,  is  no 
lefs  an  object  of  the  phyficiaifs  attention  than  the 
extern'cU.  Pure  elementary  water  is  indeed  the  molt 

inoTenlive 
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InofFenfive  of  all  liquors,  and  conflitutes  a princi- 
pal part  of  the  food  of  every  animal.  But  this 
element  is  often  impregnated  with  fubflances  of  a 
very  aftive  and  penetrating  nature  ; and  of  fuch  an 
infidious  quality,  that,  while  they  promote  certain 
fecretions,  and  even  alleviate  feme  difagreeable 
fymptoms,  they  weaken  the  powers  of  life,  under- 
mine the  conflitution,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
woile  difeafes  than  thofe  which  they  were  employed 
to'  remove.  Of  this  every  praftitioner  mult  have 
feen  inflances ; and  phyfidans  of  eminence  have 
more  than  once  declared  that  they  had  known  more 
difeafes  occafioned  than  removed  by  the  ufeof  fomemi- 
neral  waters.  ,This  doubtlefs  has  proceeded  from  the 
abufe  of  thefe  powerful  medicines,  which  evinces  the 
necellity  of  ufing  thena  with  caution. 

By  examining  the  contents  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters w'hich  are  moft  ufed  in  this  country,  we  fliall 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  danger  which 
may  arife  from  an  improper  application  of  them 
either  externally  or  internally ; though  it  is  to  the 
latter  of  thefe  that  the  prefen t obfervations  are  chiefly 
confined. 

The  waters  mofl;  In  ,ufe  for  medical  purpofes  in 
Britain,  are  thofe  impregnated  with  falts,  fulphur, 
iron,  and  mephitic  air,  either  feparately,  or  vari- 
oufly  combined.  Of  thefe  the  moft  powerful  is 
the  faline  fulphureous  water  of  f larrowgate,,  of 
which  I have  had  more  occafion  to  obferve  the 
pernicious  corifequences,  when  improperly  ufed, 
than  of  any  other.  To  this,  therefore,  the'  follow- 
ntg  remarks  will  more  immediately  relate,  though 
they  will  be  found  applicable  to  all  the  purging 
waters  in  the  kingdoiti,  which  are  ilrong  enough  to 
merit  attention  *. 

The 

* The  greateO;  clafs  of  mineral  waters  In  this  country  Is  the 
chalybeate.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  thefe  arc  to  be  found 
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' The  errors  \Vhich  fo  often  defeat  the  intention  of 
drinking  the  purgative  mineral  waters,  and  which  fo 
frequently  prove  injurious  to  the  patient,  proceed 
from  the  maimer  of  ufing  them,  the  quantity  taken, 
the  regimen  purfued,  or  ufiiig  them  in  cafes  where 
they  aie  not  proper,* 

A very  hurtful  prejudice  ftill  prevails  in  tliis 
country,  that  all  difeafes  inufl  be  cured  by  medicines 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  and  that  the  more  violently 
thefe  medicines  operate,  they  are  the  more  likely  to 
have  the  defired  effect.  This  opinion  has  proved  ” 
fatal  to  thoufandsj  and  will^  in  all  probability,  de- 
ftroy  many  more  before  it  can  be  wholly  eradi- 
cated. Purging  is  often  ufeful  in  acute  difeafes^  and 
in  chronical  cafes  may  pave  the  way  for  the  ope- 
ration of  other  medicines  ; but  it  will  feldorn  per- 
form a cure ; and  by  exhaufling  the  f;rength  of  the 
patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a worfe  condition 
than  it  found  him.  That  this  is  frequently  tha 
cafe  with  regard  to  the  more  a£tive  mineral  waters, 
every  perfon  converfant  in  thefe  matters  will  readilv 
allow. 

Strong  fllmiilants  applied  to  the  flomach  and 
bowels  for  a length  of  time,  muft  tend  to  weaken 
and  deflroy  their  energy  ; and  what  ftimulants  are 
more  addive  than  fait  and  fulphur,  efpecially  when 
thefe  fubflances  are  intimately  combined,  and  car-  t 

tied  through  the  fyflem  by  the  penetrating  iiie- 

almoft  everj^  field  ; but  thofe  chiefly  In  ufe  for  medical  purpofe.*!, 
are  the  p'-’.rgmg  chalybeatcs,  as  the  waters  of  Scarborough, 

Cheltenham,  Hjorp  Arch,  Nevil  Holt,  &c.  Of  thofe  wliich  do  * 
not  purge,  the  waters  of  Tunbridge  hand  in  the  highdt  repute. 

The  Saline  pinging  waters,  as  thofe  of  A,aon,  iipfom,  Kil- 
burn,  &c.  are  al£b,,In  very  general  efteem  j bnt  the  fountains 
moll  frequented  by  the  fick  in  this  country,  are  thofe  to  which 
tlie  minerals  impart  a certain  degree  of  heat,  as  Bath,  BvifloL 
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dium  of  water?  Thofe  bowels  mufl  be  flrong  in- 
deed, which  can  with  hand  the  daily  operation  of 
fueh  aftive  princjples  for  months  together,  and  not 
be  injured.  This  however  is  the  plan  purfued  by 
mofl  of  thole  who  drink  the  purging  mineral  wa- 
ters, and  whofe  circumhances  will  permit  them  to 
continue  long  enough  at  thofe  fafliionable  places  of 
refort.  ^ 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more 
they  drink  they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  This  is  an 
egregious  error  ; for,  'while  the  unhappy  patient 
thinks  he  is  by  this  means  eradicating  his  diforder, 
he  is  often  in  fact  undermining  the  powers  of  life,  ^ 
and  ruining  his  conflitution.  Indeed  nothing  can 
do  this  fo  efledtually  as  weakening  the  powers  of  di-  ‘ 
gellion  by  the  improper  application  of  ftrong  ftimu- 
lants.  The  very  ellence  of  health  depends  on  the  ! 
digedive  organs  performing  their  due  fundions,  and  ‘ 

the  molt  tedious  maladies  are  all  conneded  with  in-  ! 

digeflion.' 

Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity,  not 
only  injures  the  bowels  and  occafions  indigeltion, 
but  generally  defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is 
taken.  The  difeales  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral 
waters  are  chiefly  celebrated,  are  moftly  of  the 
chronic  kind ; and  it  is  well  known  that  fuch  dif- 
eafes  can  on'y  be  cured  by  the  flow  operation  of 
alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  ad  by  inducing  a 
gradual  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires  length 
of  time,  and  never  can  be  efleded  by  medicines 
which  run  off  by  flool,  and  operate  chiefly  on  the 
fir  ft  paflages. 

Thofe  who  wifli  for  the  cure  of  any  obfHnate 
malady  from  the  mineral  .waters,  ought  to  take  | 

them  in  fuch  a manner  as  hardly  to  produce  any  1 

elfed  whatever  on  the  bowels.  With  this  view  a 

6 half-^ 
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half-pint  glafs  may  be  drank  at  bed-time  *,  and  the 
fame  quantity  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and 
fupper.  The  dofe,  however,  muft  vary  according  to 
circumflances.  Even  the  quantity  mentioned  above 
will  purge  fome  perfons,  while  others  will  drink 
twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  lead:  moved  by 
j it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the  only  flandard 
I for  ufing  the  water  as  an  alterative.  No  more  ought 
1 to  be  taken  than  barely  to  move  the  body  ; nor  is  it 
I always  neceflary  to  carry  it  this  length,  provided  the 
; water  goes  off  by  the  other  emunftories,  and  does 
not  occafion  a chillnefs,  or  flatulency  in  the  ftomach , ^ 
or  bowels.  When  the  water  is  intended  to  purge, 
the  quantity  mentioned  above  may  be  all  taken  before 
breakfaft. 

I would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  the 
purging  mineral  waters  over  night  to  avoid  heavy 
flippers,  but  alfo  from  eating  heavy  meals  at  any 
time.  The  ftimulus  of  water,  impregnated  with 
falts,  feems  to  create  a falfe  appetite.  I have  feen 
a delicate  perfon,  after  drinking  the  Harrowgate 
waters  of  a morning,  eat  a breakfaft  fufficient  to 
have  ferved  two  ploughmen,  devour  a plentiful 
dinner  of  flefh  and  fifli,  and,  to  crown  all,  eat  fuch 
a fupper  as  might  have  fatisfied  a hungry  porter. 
All  this,  indeed,  the  ftomach  feemed  to  crave ; but 
^ this  craving  had  better  remain  not  quite  fatisfied, 
than  that  the  ftomach  fhould  be  loaded  with  what 
exceeds  its  powers.  To  ftarve  patients  was  never 
my  plan  ; but  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the 

* When  I fpeak  of  drinking  a glafs  of  the  water  over  night, 

I muft  beg  leave  to  caution  thofe  who  follow  this  plan  agajnft. 
eating  heavy  fuppers.  The  late  Dr.  Daultr)^  of  York,  who  was 
the  Jirft  that  brought  the  Harrowgate  waters  into  repute,  ufed  to 
advife  his  patients  to  drink  a glafs  before  they  went  to  bed  j tlm 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  having  cat  a fleflt  fupper,  and  the 
water  operating  in  the  night,  tficy  were  often  tormented  wiili 
gripes,  and  obliged  to  call  for  medical  aftiftance. 

T t 2 ufr: 
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nfe  of  all  Ihe  pnrglng  mineral  waters,  a light  and  ra- 
ther diluting  diet  is  the  mofl  proper  ; and  that  no 
perlbn,  during  fuch  a courfe,  ought  to  eat  to  the  full 
extent  of  what  his  appetite  craves. 

1 o promote  the  operation  of  mineral  waters,  and 
to  carry  them  through  the  fyflem,  exercile  is  indif- 
penlably  neceifai’y.  Ihis  may  be  taken  in  any  man- 
ner that  is  moil  agreeable  to  the  patient ; but  he 
ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excels.  The  bell  kinds 
of  exercife  are  thofe  connedled  with  amufement. 
Every  thing  that  tends  to  exhilarate  the  fpirits,  not 
only  promotes  the  operation  of  the  waters-,  but 
acts  as  a medicine.  All  who  refort  to  the  mineral 
waters  ought  therefore  to  leave  every  care  behind, 
to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to  make  themfelves 
as  eheertul  and  happy  as  poffible.  From  this  con- 
dudl,  allilted  by  the  free  and  wholefome  air  of 
thofe  falhionable  places  of  refort,  and  alfo  the  regu- 
lar and  early  hours  which  are  ufually  kept,  the  pa- 
tient often  receives  more  benefit  than  from  ufing  the 
waters. 

But  the  greatell  errors  in  drinking  the  purging 
mineral  waters  arife  from  their  being  ufed  in  cafes 
where  they  are  abfolutely  improper,  and  adverfe  to 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When  people  hear  of  a 
wonderful  cure  having  been  performed  by  fome  mi- 
neral water,  they  immediately  conclude  that  it  will 
cure  every  thing,  and  accordingly  fwallow  it  down, 
when  they  might  as  well  take  poifon.  Patients  ought 
to  be  well  informed,  before  they  begin  to  drink 
the  more  aftive  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  of  the 
propriety  of  the  courfe,  and  fiiould  never  pevfifl:  in 
ufing  them  when  they  are  found  to  aggravate  the 
diforder. 

In  all  cafes  where  purging  is  indicated,  the  fah’ne 
mineral  waters  will  be  found  to  fulfil  this  intention 
better  than  any  other  medicine.  Iheir  operation,  if 
^ taken 
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taken  in  proper  quantity,  is  generally  mild  ; and, 
they  are  neither  found  to  irritate  the  nerves>  nor 
debilitate  the  patient  fo  much  as  the  other  purga- 
tives. 

As  a purgative,  thefe  waters  are  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  difeafes  of  the  firfl:  paflfages,  accompanied 
with,  or  proceeding  from,  Ina<^ivicy  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  acidity,  indigeflion,  vitiated  bile,  worms, 
putrid  Ibrdes,  the  piles,  and  jaundice.  In  moft  cafes 
of  this  kind  they  are  the  belt  medicines  that  can  be 
adminiflered.  But  when  ufed  with  this  view,  it  is. 
fufficient  to  take  them  twice,  or  at  mofl;  three  limes 
a-w^eek,  fo  as  to  move  the  body  three  or  four  times  ; 
'and  it  will  be  proper  to  continue  this  courfe  for  fomc 
weeks. 

But  the  operation  of  the  more  adlive  mineral 
waters  is  not  confined  to  the  bowels.'  They  often 
promote  the  difeharge  of  urine,  and  not  unfrequentlv 
increafe  the  perfpiration.  This  Ihews  that  they  are 
capable  of  penetrating  into  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  of  flimulating  the  whole  fyltem.  Hence  arifes, 
their  efficacy  in  removing  the  moft  obftinate  of  all 
diforders,  objirudions  of  the  gUmdular  and  lymphatic 
fyftem.  Under  this  dais  Is  comprehended  the  fcrofula 
or  King's  evil^  indolent  tumours,  obftrudions  of  the 
liver,  fpleen,  kidnies,  and  mefenteric  glands.  When 
thefe  great  purpofes  are  to  be  effected,  the  waters 
muft  be  ufed  in  the  gradual  manner  mentioned  above, 
and  peiTifted  in  for  a length  of  time.  It  will  be  pro- 
per however  now  and  then  to  difeontinue  their  ufe 
for  a few  days. 

Ihe  next  great  dafs  of  difeafes  where  mineral  wa- 
ters are  found  to  be  beneficial,  are  thofe  of  the  fkin, 
as  the  itch,  fcab,  tetters,  ringVv^orms,  fcaly  eruptions, 
leprofies,  blotches,  foul  ulcers,  &c.  Though  thefe 
may  feem  fupcrftcial,  yet  they  are  often  the  moft  ob- 
ftinate which  the  phyrician  1ias  to  encounter,  and 
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not  unfrequently  fet  his  fkill  at  defiance : but  they 
xvill  fornetimes  yield  to  the  application  of  mineral 
waters  for  a fulFicient  length  of  time,  and  in  moll 
cafes  of  this  kind  thefe  waters  deferve  a trial.  The 
faline  fulphureous  waters,  fueh  as  thofe  of  Moffat  in 
Scotland,  and  Harrowgate  in  England,  are  the  mofi: 
likely  to  fucceed  in  difeafes  of  the  fifin ; but  for  this 
purpofe  it  will  be  neceffary  not  only  to  drink  the 
waters,  but  likewife  to  ufe  them  externally. 

To  enumerate  more  particularly  the  qualities  of 
the  different  mineral  waters,  to  fpecify  thofe  difeafes 
in  which  they  are  refpedlively  indicated,  and  to  point . 
’out  their  proper  modes  of  application,  would  be  an 
ufeful,  and  by  no  means  a difagreeable  employment  5 
but  as  the  limits  preferibed  to  thefe  remarks  will  not 
allow  me  to  treat  the  fubjeft  at  more  length,  I fhall 
conclude  by  obferving,  that  whenever  the  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  exhauft  the  ftrength,  deprefs  the 
fpirits,  take  away  the  appetite,  excite  fevers,  diflend 
the  bowels,  or  occ^fioii  a cough,  they  ought  to  be 
difconiinued. 

Thefe  Cautions  having  been  printed  and  fold  feparately 
for  the  acepmraodation  of  thofe  who  had  purchafed  the  former 
editions  of  this  book,  has  Induced  fome  perfons  to  cpnfider  them  ' 
as  a Treatife  on  fea-bathing  and  drinking  the  mineral  waters ; 
•whereas  the  author’s  foie  intention  was  to  furnifh  a few  general 
hints  to  perfons  who  frequent  tliofe  fafhlonable  places  of  refort, 
•vvithout  putting  themfclves  under  the  care  of  a phyfician.  As 
he  looks  upon  tip's  fuhjeft  however  to  be  of  the  greateft  Importance 
to  the  ficic,  he  pledges  lumfelf  to  treat  it  at  more  length  on  a 
future  occaiion. 
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CHAP.  LVI. 

Observations  concerning  the  diet  of  the 

COMMON  PEOPLE,  RECOMMENDING  A METHOD 
OF  LIVING  LESS  EXPENSIVE,  AND  MORE  CON- 
DUCIVE TO  PIEALTH,  THAN  THE  PRESENT. 

'T'XPERIENCE  proves  that  not  a few  of  the  dif- 
eafes  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
are  owing  to  their  mode  of  living.  The  vegetable 
productions  they  confume,  fall  confiderably  hiort  of 
the  proportion  which  they  ought  to  bear  to  the  animal 
part  of  their  food.  The  conltant  ufe  of  bread  and 
animal  fubftances  excites  an  unnatural  thirll;,  and 
leads  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of  beer  and  other  itimu- 
lacing  liquors,  which  generate  difeafe  and  reduce  the 
lower  orders,  of  the  people  to  a l^ite  of  indigence. 
To  teach  the  poor  man  how  to  live  cheaper  and  better, 
is  the  delign  of  the  following  pages. 

Though  the  common  people  of  this  country  live 
at  a greater  expence  than  any  where  elfe,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  live  better.  They  are  llrong  indeed, 
but  by  no  mea;rs  healthy  ; and  it  is  found  that,  from 
an  attachment  to  a particular  mode  of  living,  they  are 
more  liable  to  difeafe  and  death  in  foreign  climes,  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country. 

It  is  certainly  proper  that  the  poor  man  fhould  be 
inftruGed  in  every  thing  that  can  make  his  little  eari> 
ings  go  as  far  as  poffible,  or  which  can  add  to  the 
comfort  of  himfelf  and  family.  Nor  can  ceconomy 
in  living,  be  deemed  a trivial  virtue,  in  a country  where 
the  riches  depend  on  the  cheapnefs  of  labour. 

It  is  alleged  that  theEnglilh  are  fo  much  attached 
to  their  own  modes  of  living,  that  no  argument  vill 
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induce  them  to  make  the  fmallefi;  change.  Habits  are 
indeed  obftinate  things,  efpecially  thofe  which  re^ 
late  to  diet ; but  there  are  proofs  that  the  Englifh  are 
not  inflexible  even  in  this  matter.  The  mode  of 
living  among  the  lowpr  orders  has  been  greatly- 
changed  in  my  time,  and  I am  forry  to  fay,  not  for 
the  better.  ^ . 

The  people  of  England  have  too  much  good  fenfe 
not  to  liHen  to  reafon,  provided  due  care  were  taken 
to  inflruft  them.  But  here  the  people  may  be  truly 
faid  “ to penfh  for  ’want  of  'knowledge”  No  means, 
have  been  uled  to  give  them  proper  Inftruaioii, 
Hurtful  cufloms  have  been  fuflered  to  prevail,  till 
they  have  llruck  fuch  deep  roots. that  it  will  not  bean 
eafy  matter  to  eradicate  them,  The  difficulty  howr 
ever,  is  not  unfurmountable,  A few  experiments  of 
reform  would  have  the  efled  to  render  it  as  agreeable 
as  it  is  lalucary. 

Adults  have  many  old  prejudices  to  overcome,  but 
the  cafe  is  different  in  regard  to  children.  They  may 
be  taught  to  ufe  any  kind  of  food,  and  what  they 
ufe  when  young  they  will  love  when  old.  If  I can 
introduce  a different  method  of  feeding  children,  my 
purpofe  will  be  anfwered.  This  alone  will,  in  time, 
efledl  a total  change  in  the  general  mode  of  liv» 

The  late  diflrefs  of  the  poor  has  called  forth  many 
publications  intended  for  their  relief.  Moft  of  them, 
however,  were  adapted  only  for  the  particular  occa- 
hon,  and  not  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  ot  like 
evils.  The  following  obfervations,  it  is  hoped,  will 
have  a more  perm.anent  effecl;.  They  are  intended 
to  recommend  a plan  of  living,  -which  will  render 
the  people  lefs  dependant  on  bread  and  animal  food 
for  their  fubiiflence,  and  confequcntly  not  fo  liable 
to  fuffer  from  a fcarciiy  or  dearth  of  either  of  thefe 

articles  in  futpre.  . - 
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Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fubftitutes  — 
for  bread,  as  the  fcarcity  of  this  article  proves  pecu- 
liarly diftrefling  to  the  poor.  It  will  appear  from  the 
following  pages,  that  bread  is  by  no  means  fo’much  a 
necefl'ary  of  life  as  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  its 
place  may,  in  many  inftances,  be  fuppljed  by  ^ vari- 
ety of  other  farinaceous  fubftances. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
ALIMENT. 

No  creature  eats  fuch  a variety  of  food  as  man. 
Intended  for  an  inhabitant  of  every  climate,  he  de- 
vours the  produftions  of  them  all ; and  if  they  do  not 
fuit  his  palate,  or  agree  with  his  ftomach,  he  calls  in 
the  aid  of  cookery,  an  art  peculiar  to  himfelf ; by 
which  many  things  that,  in  a crude  hate,  would  prove 
hurtful,  or  even  poifonous,  are  rendered  wholefome 
and  falutary. 

The  obvious  divifion  of  food  is  into  animal  and 
vegetable.  To  fay  that  man  was  intended  by  nature 
for  ufmg  either  the  one  or  the  other  alone,  would  be 
abfurd,  His  ftrudlure  and  appetite  prove  that  he 
was  formed  for  both.  Judgment,  however,  is  requi- 
fite  in  adjufting  the  due  proportions  of  each,  fo  as  to 
avoid  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from  an  extreme  on 
either  hand, 

Though  animal  food  is  more  nourifhijag  than  vege- 
table, it  is  not  fafe  to  live  on  that  alone.  Experience 
has  Ihewn  that  a diet  confifling  folely  of  animal  food, 
excites  third  and  naufea,  occalions  putrefcence  in  the 
flomach  and  bov/els,  and  finally  brings  on  violent 
griping  pains  with  cholera  and  dyfentery. 

Animal  food  is  lei's  adapted  to  the  fedentary  than 
the  laborious,  and  lead  of  all  to  the  dudious,  whofe 
diet  ought  to  confid  chiefly  of  vegetables.  Indulging 
in  animal  food  renders  men  dull,  and  unfit  for  the 
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purfuits  of  fcience,  efpecially  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  free  ufe  of  itrong  liquors. 

The  plethoric,  or  perfons  of  a full  habit,  Ihould 
cat  fparingly  of  animal  food.  It  yields  far  more  blood 
than  vegetables  taken  in  the  fame  quantity,  and  of 
courfe  may  induce  inflammatory  diforders.  It  ads  as 
a ftimulus  to  the  whole  fyflem,  by  which  means  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  greatly  accelerated. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  confumptions,  fo  com- 
mon in  England,  are  in  part  owing  to  the  great  ufe 
of  animal  food.  Though  the  Fthifu  Piilmonalis  is 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  yet 
it  generally  begins  with  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
and  is  often  accompanied  with  them  through  its 
whole  progrefs. 

But  the  difeafe  mofl:  common  to  this  country  is  the 
fcurvy.  One  finds  a dafli  of  it  in  almofl  every  family, 
and  in  fome  the  taint  is  very  deep.  A difeafe  fo  ge- 
neral mufl;  have  a general  caufe,  and  there  is  none  fo 
obvious  as  the  great  quantity  of  animal  food  devoured 
by  the  natives.  As  a proof  that  fcurvy  arifes  from 
this  caufe,  we  are  in  polfeflion  of  no  remedy  for  that 
difeafe  equal  to  the  free  ufe  of  frefli  vegetables. 

By  the  uninterrupted  ufe  of  animal  food  a putrid 
diathefis  is  induced  in  the  fyflem,  which  predifpofes 
to  a variety  of  difoiders.  1 am  fully  convinced  that 
many  of  thofe  obflinate  complaints  for  which  we  are 
at  a lofs  to  account,  and  find  it  flill  more  difficult  to 
cure,  are  the  eftedls  of  a fcorbutic  taint  lurking  in 
the  habit. 

Improper  diet  afl'efls  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  choleric  difpofition  of  the  Englifli  is  almofl  pro- 
verbial. Were  1 to  aflign  a caufe,  it  would  be, 
their  living  fo  much  on  animal  food.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  induces  a ferocity  of  temper  unknown 
to  men  whofe  food  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom^ 
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Though  thefe  and  fimilar  confequences  may  arife 
from  the  excels  of  animal  diet,  we  are  far  from  dif- 
couraging  its  ufe  in  moderation.  In  all  cold  coun- 
tries it  is  certainly  neceffary  ; but  the  major  part  of  the 
aliment  ought  neverthelefs  to  confill  of  vegetable 
liibftances.  There  is  a continual  tendency  in  animal 
food,  as  well  as  in  the  human  body  itfelf,  to  putre- 
fadlion,  which  can  only  be  counterafled  by  the  free 
ufe  of  vegetables. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  vegetable  food 
to  that  of  animal,  great  nicety  is  by  no  means  re- 
quired. It  mull;  vary  according  to  circumftances,  as 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  the  like.  The  vegetable  part,  however,  where 
nothing  forbids,  ought  certainly  to  preponderate,  and 
I think  in  the  proportion  at  leaft  of-  two  to  one. 

The  exceffive  confumption  of  animal  food  is  one 
great  caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain.  The  food  that 
a bullock:  affords  bears  but  a fmall  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  he  confumes. 

I am  no  enemy  to  good  fruit,  as  an  article  of  diet; 
but  the  greater  part  of  what  is  ufed  in  this  country, 
by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  is  mere  trafh. 
Fruit  fliould  be  eaten  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
when  the  flomach  is  not  loaded  with  food,  and  it 
never  ought  to  be  egten  raw  till  it  is  thoroughly 
ripe. 

' OF  BREAD, 

Bread,  or  fomething  refembling  it,  makes  a part  of 
the  diet  of  all  nations.  Hence  it  is  emphatically  de- 
nominated the  Jlajf  of  life.  It  may  however  be  ufed 
too  freely.  The  late  Dr.  Fothergill  was  of  opinion, 
and  I perfeftly  agree  with  him,  that  mofl;  people  eat 
more  bread  than  is  conducive  to  their  health.  I do 
iiot  mean  to  infinuate  that  bread  is  unwholcfoine,  but 
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that  the  bed  things  may  prove  hurtful  when  taken  to 
excefs.  A furfeit  of  bread  is  more  dangerous^  than 
of  any  other  food.  Onmis  repktio  mala,  replctio  panis 
pejjlma.  The  French  confume  vaft  quantities  of 
bread ; but  its  bad  effefts  are  prevented  by  their  copi- 
ous ufe  of  foups  and  fruits,  which  have  little  or  no 
ihare  in  the  diet  of  the  common  people  of  England. 

One  important  ufe  of  bread  is  to  form  a mafs  fit 
for  filling  up  the  alimentary  canal,  and  carrying  the 
nutritious  juices  along  that  paffage  in  fuch  a flate,  as  to 
render  them  fit  to  be  aded  upon  by  the  lacteal  abfor- 
bents,  which  take  up  the  nourifhment  and  convey  it 
to  the  blood.  In  this  light,  bread  may  be  confidered 
as  a foil  from  whence  the  nourifliment  is  drawn.  I do 
not  fay  that  bread  contains  no  nourifliment,  but  that 
its  ufe,  as  an  article  of  diet,  does  not  folely  depend  on 
the  quantity  of  nutriment  it  contains,  but  in  fome 
meafure  on  its  fitnefs  as  a vehicle  for  conveying  the 
nutritious  particles  through  the  intefUnal  tubes.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  fiiieft  bread  is  not  always  the  befl 
adapted  for  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  nutrition, 

The  richeft  food  will  not  nourifh  an  animal,  unlels 
the  alimentary  canal  is  fufficiently  diflended.  A dog 
has  been  fed  on  the  richeft  broth,  yet  could  not  be 
kept  alive  ; while  another,  which  had  only  the  meat 
boiled  to  a chip  and  water,  throve  very  well.  This 
fhews  the  folly  of  attempting  to  nourifli  men  on  ali- 
mentary powders  and  other  concentrated  food. 

The  great  art  therefore  of  preparing  food,  is  to 
blend  the  nutritive  part  of  the  aliment  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fome  light  farinaceous  fubftance,  in  order 
10  fill  up  the  canal,  without  overcharging  it  with 
more  nutritious  particles  than  are  neceffary  for  the 
lupport  of  the  animal.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
bread,  or  other  farinaceous  fubftances,  of  which  there 
is  a great  variety,  as  will  appear  from  the  fequel. 

Bread  is  one  of  the  moft  expenfive  modes  of  ufing 
grain,  and  not  adapted  to  the  narrow  circiimftances  of 
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»he  lower  orders  of  the  people,  as  it  is  burthened  with 
two  heavy  additional  charges,  in  paffing  through  the 
hands  of  both  the  miller  and  the  baker.  Befides, 
the  former  often  grim.ls  down  extraneous  matter  with 
the  wheat,  and  th,e  latter  as  frequently  bakes  it  up 
with  the  addition  of  lime,  chalk,  alluni,  and  other 
pernicious  fubltances.  Since  the  articles  of  diet  have 
become  branches  of  manufadure,  the  public  neither 
know  what  they  eat,  nor  what  they  drink. 

People  Imagine,  as  the  fineft  flour  contains  the 
greatefl  quantity  of  nourilhment,  that  it  mufl  there- 
fore be  the  moll:  proper  for  making  into  bread  ; but 
this  by  no  means  follows.  The  flnell  flour  comes  the 
nearefl  to  flarch,  which,  though  it  may  occafionally 
prove  a good  medicine,  makes  bad  bread.  Houfe- 
hold  bread,  which  is  made  by  grinding  down  the  wdiole 
grain,  and  only  feparating  the  coarfer  bran,  is  without 
doubt  the  moll  wholefome. 

The  befl  houfehold  bread  I ever  remember  to  have 
ate,  was  in  the  county  of  York.  It  was  what  they  call 
mejlin  bread,  and  confifted  of  wheat  and  rye  ground 
together.  I am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  proportion, 
but  I think  there  might  be  two  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  This  bread,  when  well  fermented, 
eats  light,  is  of  a pleafant  tafte,  and  foluble  to  the 
bowels.  After  ufing  it  for  fome  years,  I found  that 
brpd  made  entirely  of  flour  was  neither  fo  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  nor  fo  conducive  to  health. 

Bread  is  often  fpoiled  to  pleafe  the  eye.  The  arti- 
ficially whitened,  drying,  fluffing  bread,  though  made 
of  the  heart  of  the  wheat,  is  in  reality  the  worft  of 
any  j yet  this  is  the  bread  which  moft  people  prefer, 
and  the  poorer  fort  will  eat  no  other. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  grain  are  occafionally  made 
into  bread,  fome  giving  the  preference  to  one  and 
fome  to  another,  according  to  early  cuflom  and  pre- 
judice. The  people  of  South  Britain  generally  pre- 
fer bread  made  of  the  fmefl  wheai  fiour^  while  thofe 
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of  the  northern  counties  eat  a mixture  of  flour  and 
oatmeal,  or  ryemeal,  and  many  give  the  preference  to 
bread  made  of  oatmeal  alone.  The  common  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  alfo  eat  a mixed  bread,  and  fre- 
quently bread  of  oatmeal  only.  In  Germany  the 
common  bread  is  made  of  rye,  and  the  American  la- 
bourer  thinks  no  bread  fo  ftrengthening  as  that  which 
is  made  of  Indian  corn  ; nor  do  I much  doubt  but 
the  Laplander  thinks  his  bread  made  of  the  bones  of 
fiflies  is  the  bed  of  any. 

Bread  made  of  different  kinds  of  grain  is  more 
whelefome  than  what  is  made  of  one  only,  as  their 
qualities  ferve  to  correct  one  another.  For  example, 
wheat  flour,  efpecially  the  finer  kind,  being  of  a 
ftarchy  nature,  is  apt  to  occafion  conftipation. 
Bread  made  of  ryemeal,  on  the  other  hand,  proves 
often  too  flippery  for  the  bowels.  A due  proportion 
of  thefe  makes  the  beff;  bread. 

For  the  more  active  and  laborious  I would  recom- 
mend a mixture  of  rye  with  the  ftronger  grains,  as 
peafe,  beans,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  the  like. 
Thefe  may  be  blended  in  many  different  ways : they 
make  a ^hearty  bread  for  a labouring  man,  and,  to 
ufe  his  own  language,  they  lie  longer  on  his  ftomach 
than  bread  made  of  wheat  flour  only.  Barley  bread 
paffes  too  quickly  through  the  alimentary  canal  to 
afford  time  for  conveying  the  proper  nourifhment ; 
but  bread  made  of  barley  mixed  with  peafe  is  very 
nourifhing. 

When  potatoes,  or  boiled  grain,  are  ufed,  bread 
ceafes  to  be  a neceffary  article  of  diet.  During  th^ 
late  fcarcity  of  bread,  I made  it  a rule  not  to  eat  above 
one  half  the  quantity  I ufed  to  do,  and  I found  no 
inconveniency  whatever  from  the  change.  Nay,  fome 
told  me,  that  for  a confiderable  time  they  had  left, 
oft’  the  ufc  of  bread  altogether,  without  experiencing 
any  change  in  the  ftate  of  their  health. 

A great 
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A great  pan  of  the  bread  confumed  in  this  country 
is  by  children.  It  is  always  ready,  and  when  the  child 
calls  for  food,  a piece  of  bread  is  put  into  its  hand,  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  drefling  any  other  kind  of  viftuals. 
.Of  many  children  this  is  the  principal  food,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  the  inoft  prc^per.  Children  are  often 
troubled  with  acidities  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  bread  mixed  with  water,  and 
kept  in  a degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human 
ftomach,  foon  turns  four. 

During  the  late  fcarcity,  many  of  the  labouring 
men,  and  even  artificers,  could  not  earn  as  much 
money  as  was  fufficient  to  keep  their  families  in  the 
article  of  bread  "only.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  on 
a different  plan,  fuch  families  might  have  lived  very 
comfortably.  Many  of  the  articles  of  diet  are  cheaper 
than  bread,  and  equally  wholefome.  Above  one  half 
of  the  expence  of  living  might  be  faved  by  a due  fe- 
ledtion  of  the  articles  of  diet. 

The  Englifh  labourer  lives  chiefly  on  bread,  which 
being  accompanied  with  other  dry,  and  often  fait  food, 
fires  his  blood,  and  excites  an  unquenchable  thirft,  fo 
that  his  perpetual  cry  is  for  drink. 

But  the  greateft  confumption  of  bread  Is  occafioned 
by  tea.  It  is  faid  that  the  fubjecls  of  Great  Britain 
conlume  a greater  quantity  ot  that  herb,  than  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  nations  of  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  The  loweft  woman  in  England 
muft  have  her  tea,  and  the  children  generally  fhare 
it  with  her.  As  tea  contains  no  nourifJnnent,  either 
for  young  or  old,  there  rnuft  of  courfe  be  bread  and 
butter  to  eat  along  with  it.  The  quartern  [oaf  will 
not  go  far  among  a family  of  hungry  children,  and  if 
we  add  the  coft  of  tea,  fugar,  butter,  an>d  milk,  the. 
expence  of  one  meal  will  be  more  than  would  be  fufH- 
cient  to  fill  their  bellies  with  wholefome  food  three 
times  a day. 

There 
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There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  one  half  the  bread  ^ 
confumed  in  England  is  ufed  to  tea,  without  one  ] ! 
hearty  meal  ever  being  made  of  it.  The  higher  ranks  ■ 
ufe  tea  as  a luxury,  while  the  lower  orders  make  a ' 
diet  of  it.  had  lately  occafion  to  fee  a ftriking  in- 
ftance  of  this  in  a family  that  was  reprefented  to  me  ' 
as  in  diftrefs  for  want  of  bread.  I fent  them  a little 
money,  and  was  informed  that  they  ran  with  it  di-  " 
redfly  to  the  tea-fhop. 

To  a heavy,  fluggidi,  phlegmatic  man,  a mode-  ' 
rate  ufe  of  tea  may  not  prove  pernicious ; but  where 
there  is  a debilitated  ftomach  and  an  irritability  of 
fibre,  it  never  fails  to  do  much  hurt.  With' many  it 
has  the  effedl  to  prevent  deep. 

Tea  will  induce  a total  change  of  conditution  in  the  . 
people  of  this  country*  Indeed  it  has  gone  a great  . 
way  towards  effeding  that  evil  already.  A debility^ 
and  confequent  irritability  of  fibre,  are  become  fo  • 
common,  that  not  only  women,  but  even  men,  are 
ad'eded  with  them.  That  clafs  of  difeafes  v/hich, 
for  want  of  a better  name,  we  call  nervous,  has  made 
almoft  a complete  conqued;  of  the  one  fex,  and  is 
making  hady  drides  towards  vanquidiing  the  other. 

Did  women  know  the  train  of  difeafes  induced  by 
debility,  and  how  difagreeable  thefe  difeafes  render 
them  to  the  other  fex,  they  would  diun  tea  as  the 
mod  deadly  poifon.  No  man  can  love  a woman 
eaten  up  with  vapours,  or  waflied  down  with  difeafes 
arifing  from  relaxation. 

It  is  not  tea  taken  as  a beverage  after  a full  meal, 
or  in  a crowded  affembly,  that  I fo  much  condemn^  . 
though  I think  foinething  as  elegant  and  lefs  perni- 
' cious  might  be  fubdituted  in  its  place.  The  mifehief 
occalioned  by  tea  arifes  chiefly  from  its  being  fubdi* 
tuted  for  foHd  food.  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe  at 
prefent,  that,  had  I time  to  fpare,  I think  it  could  i 
not  be  better  employed  than  in  writing  againd  this  j 

dedruclive  drug.  I 
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Though  farinaceous  fubftances,  of  one*  kind  or 
another,  make  a necellary  part  of  the  food  of  man, 
yet  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  fuch  fubitances.fiiould 
always  affutne  the  name  and  form  of  bread.  IMany 
of  them  are  more  wholefome,  and  not  lefs,  agreeable, 
in  other  forms.  Bread  is  oi'ten  ui'ed  merely  to  fave 
the  trouble  of  cookery;  and,  being  portable,  is 
the  mod  convenient  article  of  diet  for  carrying 
abroad. 

It  does  not,  however,  adntit  of  a doubt,  that  more 
grain  is  eaten  boiled,  though  not  in  this  country,  than 
is  made  into  bread  ; and  that  this  mode  of  cookery 
is  the  moll  wholefome.  Simple  boiling  precludes  all 
adulteration,  and  is  an  operation  much  lei's  laborious 
and  artificial  than  baking. 

The  moll  general  article  of  diet  among  mankind, 
is  rice.  This  may  be  made  Into  a variety  of  dilhes  ; 
but  fimple  boiling  is  all  that  is  required,  to  render  it  a 
proper  fubllitute  for  bread.  It  may  either  be  eaten 
alone  or  with  milk.  In  the  eafl,  it  is  ufed  with  meat, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  bread.  The  people  of 
this  country  believe  that  rice  proves  injurious  to  the 
eyes,  but  this  feems  to  be  without  foundation,  as  .it 
has  no  fuch  effect  on  thofe  who  make  it  the  princi- 
pal part  of  their  food. 

Many  other  kinds  of  grain  will,  when  boiled,  make 
good  fubflitutes  for  bread.  Even  thofe  which  make.  a 
liarfli  and  unpleafant  fort  of  bread,  are  often  rendered 
very  palatable  by  boiling.  This  is  the  cafe  with  all 
the  leguminous  clafs  of  plants,  as  peafe,  beans. 
See.  Even  oats  and  barley  are  more  agreeable,  as 
well  as  more  wholefome,  when  boiled,  than  made 
into  bread, 
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All  allow  that  peafe  and  beans  boiled,  when  young, 
are  a great  luxury.  But  when  old,  they  are  equally 
wholeibme,  and,  when  properly  cooked,  by  no 
means  unpleafant.  There  are  few  who  do  not  relifh 
peafe  pudding,  and  even  prefer  it  to  bread.  Beans 
are  not  fo  fit  for  this  purpofe  ; but  they  make  an  excel- 
lent ingredient  in  the  poor  man’s  broth,  and  whoever 
eats  this  broth  will  find  little  occafion  for  bread. 

Peafe  and  beans  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  fugar 
with  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
"greater  proportion  of  oil,  confequently  are  more  nou- 
rilhing.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  daily  experi- 
ence. 

On  thofe  farms  where  peafe  and  beans  are  ralfed  In 
great  abundance,  the  labourers  are  much  fed  on  that 
fort  of  grain  ; but  when  removed  to  farms  where  they 
are  fed  with  other  kinds  of  grain,  they  foon  complain 
of  a diminution  of  ftrength,  and  requefl  a fupply  of 
peafe  meal  as  formerly. 

Nature  feems  to  have  pointed  out  the  propriety  of 
the  extenfive  ufe  of  peafe  and  beans ; it  being  a fadt, 
that  when  crops  of  that  kind  are  duly  alternated’  with 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  the  fertility  of  the 
foil  may  be  maintained,  without  refl  or  manure,  for 
many  years  together  ; whereas,  if  the  latter  be  raifed 
on  the  fame  foil  for  feveral  years  fucceflively,  they 
render  it  barren,  fo  that,  without  reft  or  manure,  its 
fertility  cannot  be  preferved. 

The  people  in  England  are  but  little  accuftomed  to 
the  ufe  of  boiled  grain,  though  in  many  countries  it 
is  eaten  as  a luxury.  Boiled  barley  is  a great  favorite 
with  the  Dutch,  and  is  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or 
molaffes.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Dutch  failors, 
who,  in  general,  are  both  healthy  and  robuft. 

Barley  is  one  of  the  beft  ingredients  in  foup.  ^ Count 
Rumford  fays,  it  polfeffes  the  quality  of  lithing,  or 
thickening  foups,  in  a luperior  degree  to  any  other 

grain.  We  have  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that 
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.grits,  or  coarfe  oatmeal,  will.anfwer  that  purpofe  ftill 
better. 

Oatmeal  is  frequently  made  into  bread  ; but  it  is  a 
much  more  wholefome,  as  well  as  agreeable  food, 
when  made  into  hafly  pudding,  and  eaten  with  milk. 
The  peafants  in  many  parts  of  Britain  make  two 
meals  a day  of  it,  while  their  children  almofl;  wholly 
fubfift  on  it ; and  it  is  well  known  that  both  old  and 
young  who  are  thus  fed,  are  healthy  and  robuft. 

The  opinion  of  oatmeal  being  heating,  and  occa- 
fioning  fldn  difeafes,  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
Bread  made  of  oatmeal,  when  not  leavened,  will 
fometimes  occafion  the  heart-burn ; but  this  is  no 
proof  of  its  heating  quality.  Unleavened  bread,  of 
wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  produces  the  fame  ededl  on 
a debilitated  ftomach.  Oatmeal  thoroughly  boiled 
feldom  gives  the  heart-burn. 

Per  foils  who  are  fed  on  oatmeal  bread,  or  haftv 
pudding,  are  not  more  fubjeft  to  difeafes  of  the  fkm, 
than  thofe  who  live  on  wheat  meal.  Cutaneous  difor- 
ders  proceed  more  from  the  want  of  cleanliaefs,  than 
from  any  particular  aliment.  The  French,  fb  far 
from  thinking  that  oatmeal  is  heating,  fpeak  of  it  as 
poffefled  of  a cooling  quality ; and  even  the  Englilli 
give  oatmeal,  or  grit  gruel,  to  lying-in  women,  and 
fick  people  of  every  defcription,  which  fhews  that 
they  are  incoiffiftent  with  ihemfelves,  in  alleging  that 
the  blood  is  fired  by  the  ufe  of  oatmeal. 

A lieutenant  of  the  army,  refiding  at  a country 
village  within  a few  miles  of  Edinburgh,  with  a wife 
and  ten  children,  having  no  other  income  than  his 
half  .pay,  fed  the  whole  of  his  children  with  hafty 
pudding  and  butter-milk  only,  from  a convidlioii 
that  it  was  the  moft  wholefome  and  full  diet,  that  fell 
within  the  reach  of  his  narrow  circumftances.  They 
grew  apace,  and  it  was  the  univerfal  remark  of  the 
neighbourhood,  that  they  were  as  fprightly,  healthy, 
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and  robufV,  as  other  children,  and  at  the  fame  time  i 
pei  fedlly  free  from  all  Ikin  clifeafes.  ; 

Children  are  feldom  well,  unlefs  when  their  bodies 
•are  gently  open.  But  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  ! 
cafe  when  fed  on  oatmeal  and  milk,  than  when  their  i 
bellies  are  crammed  with  a ftarchy  fubftance  made  of  j 
the  fineft  flour ; yet  this  in  England  is  the  common  i 
food  of  children.  I have  feen  an  infant  fluffed  four 
or  five  times  a-day  with  this  kind  of  food.  There 
needs  no  conjurer  to  tell  the  confequence. 

A late  i\uthor,  a man  of  learning  but  the  dupe  of  ' 
prejudice,  has,  by  a ridiculous  definition,  endeavoured 
to  reprefent  oats  as  proper  food  for  horfes  only.  I 
vfifli  the  horfes  in  England  devoured  a fmaller  quantity 
of  that  grain,  and  the  people  more.  Eew  things 
would  have  a greater  tendency  to  leflen'  the  expence 
of  living.  The  oats  in  North  Britain  are  of  a fuperior 
quality,  and  I hope  the  people  will  long  have  the  fenfe  ! 
to  ufe  them  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Indian  corn  is  likewife  faid  to  make  the  befl  food 
when  boiled.  Count  Rumford  obferves,  that  of  all 
things  it  makes  the  befl  pudding,  and  that  he  has 
made  a heartv  meal  of  it,  fauce  included,  for  five 
farthings;  What  makes  good  puddings  will  make 
good  dumplings,  and  thefe  will,  at  any  time,  fupply 
the  place  of  bread.  The  Count  alfo  remarks,  that 
the  negroes  in  America  prefer  Indian  corn  to  rice;  I 
and  that  the  Bavariain  peafants  prefer  it  to  wheat ; 
that  it  might  be  imported  from  North  America  ^at  ’ 
about  four  or  five  fhillings  per  bulhel ; that,  when  .■  j 
made  into  flour,  it  would  coil  only  one  penny  far-  j 
thing  per  pound  ; and  that  it  is  highly  nutritious,  and  j 
the  cheapert  food  known.  During  the  late  fear-city 
a large  quantity  of  this  grain  was  imported  ; but  ^ 
fuch  is  the  averfion  of  the  common  people  of  this 
country  to  every  fort  of  food  to  which  they  are  not  ? 

accuftoined,  that  they  refufed  to  purchafe  it,  and 
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the  merchants  were  very  great  lofers  by  the  import-  ,i /; 

ation.  On  the  fame  principle  the  Germans,  till  within 
thefe  tew  years,  could  not  be  induced  to  eat  potatoes, 
though  now  they  are  become  extremely  fond  of 

them.  ■ 1^ 

Hie  American,  the' Italian,  and  the  German,  all 
cook  Indian  corn,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  North  Bri- 
ton does  his  oatmeal,  by  making  it  into  haily  pudding. 

It  may  be  eaten  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some  eat  it 
with  a fauce  compofed  of  butter  and  brown  fugar, 
or  butter  and  molalfes.  Others  eat  it  with  milk  only.  ' 

In  either  way  it  makes  a good,  cheap,  and  wholefome  - 

diet,  by  no  means  difagreeable'  to  thole  who  are  accuf-  ““ 

tomed  to  it.  ( 

I'he  only  other  grain  we  fliall  mention  as  bell  when 
boiled,  is  buck  wheat : It  is  of  a very  mucilaginous 
nature,  and  of  courfe  highly  nutritious.  In  feveral  t ' 

parts  of  Europe,  it  conftitutes  a principal  part  of  the  I 

food  of  the  lower  people.  In  former  times  it  was 
eaten  in  Ruflia,  not  by  the  lower  claffes  only,  even  the  i 

nobility  made  ufe  of  it.  Boiled,  and  then  buttered,  | 

it  was  fuch  a favorite  of  the  great  Cza^Peter,  that  he 
is  faid  feldom  to  have  fuppcd  on  any  thing  elfe.  'j 

' 'h 
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It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Englifh  have  a thoufand 
religions’ and  but  one  fauce.  It  mufl  be  allowed  that  | 

they  ufe  butter  with  almoft  every  kind  of  food.  But-  if 

ter,  though  a good  article  of  diet,  may  be  ufed  too  k 

freely ; and  in  this  country,  I am  convinced,  that  is  ^ 

the  cale.  To  weak  ftomachs  it  is  hurtlul,  even  in  t 

fmall  quantities,  and  when  ufed  freely,  it  proves  preju-  | 

dicial  to  the  llrorigeft.  t 

Butter,  like  other  things  of  an  oily  nature,  has  a ' 

conflant  tendency  to  turn  rancid.  This  procefs,  by 
the  heat  of  the  flomach,  is  greatly  accelerated,  info- 
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mu^h  that  many  people,  loon  after  eating  butter,  com*  -| 
plain  of  its  rifing  in  their  ftomachs,  in  a ftate  highly  J 
difagreeable^  Oils  of  every  kind  are  with  difficulty  1 
mixed  with  watery  fluids.  This  is  the  reafon  why ' J 
butter  floats  on  the  ftomach,  and  rifes  in  fuch  an  un-‘  -I 
pleafant  manner.  | 

Perfons  afilidled  with  bile  fliould  ufe  butter  very  | 
fparingly.  Some  fceptical  authors  doubt  whether  or 
not  aliment  of  any  kind  has  an  eflecl  on  the  bile. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  many  patients,  /j 
affliSed  with  complaints  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  || 
occafloned  by  bile,  have  been  completely  cured  by  a J 
total  abflinence  from  butter.  Il 

The  niofl;  violent  bilious  complaints  that  I ever  met  |! 
with,  were  evidently  occafloned  by  food  that  became  It 
rancid  on  the  ftomach,  as  the  cholera  morbus  and  the  ,1 
like.  Nor  can  fuch  complaints  be  cured,  till  the  ran-  H 

cid  matter  is  totally  evacuated  by  vomiting  and  ]| 

purging.  _ I 

But  luppoflng  butter  did  not  poflefs  the  quality  of  | 
becoming  rancid  on  the  ftomach,  it  may,  nevert|ielefs, 
prove  hurtful  to  digeftion.  Oils  of  all  kinds  are  of  a 
relaxing  quality,,  and  tend  to  impede  the  aftion  of 
digeftion.  Hence  the  cuftom  of  giving  rich  broths  i 
and  fat  meats  to  perfons  who  have  a voracious  ap- 
petite.  I 

The  free  ufe  of  butter,  and  other  oily  fubftances, 
not  only  tends  to  relax  the  ftomach,  and  impede  its  : 
a£lion,  but  to  induce  a debility  of  the  folids,  which 
paves  the  way  to  many  maladies.  In  a country  where 
two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  lead  fedentary  lives,  a 
debility  of  fibre  muft  predominate.  Whatever  en- 
creafes  that  debility  ought  to  be  avoided.  • 

, Children,  without  exception,  are  difpofed  to  dif-  ' 
eafes  ariflng  from  relaxation.  Butter,  of  courfe,  ought  ^ 
to  be  given  to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  But  is  this  ;i 
the  cafe By  no  means.  Bread  and  butter  confti- 
tute  a great  part  of  the  food  of  children,  and  I am  f 
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convinced  that  the  grofs  humours  with  which  they  are 
frequently  troubled,  are  partly  owing  to  this  food.  As 
children  abound  with  moifture,  bread  alone  is,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  better  for  them  than  bread  and 
butter. 

I have  been  aftoniflied  to  fee  the  quantities  of  but- 
ter eaten  by  grofs  women  who  lead  fedentary  lives. 
Their  tea  bread  is  generally  contrived  fo  as  to  fuck  up 
butter  like  a fpunge.  What  quantities  of  crumpets 
and  mujhns  they  will  devour  in  a morning,  foaked 
with  this  oil ; and  afterwards  complain  of  indigeftion, 
when  thev  have  eaten  what  would  overload  the  fto- 
mach  of  a ploughman.  Dr.  Fothergill  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  butter  produces  the  nervous  or  fick  head- 
ach,  fo  common  among  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try. As  a proof  of  this,  it  is  often  cured  by  an 
emetic. 

Oils,  in  certain  quantities,  excite  naufea,  and  even 
vomiting.  They  mufl  of  courfe  prove  unfriendly  to 
digellion.  A Dutch  failor,  \ve  are  told,  can  digeft 
train  oil.  So  may  an  Englilh  failor  ; but  it  w'ould  be 
very  improper  food  for  a London  lady. 

To  fome  of  the  leaner  farinaceous  fubflances,  as  the 
potatoe  and  the  like,  butter  makes  a very  proper  ad- 
dition ; but  eating  it  to  flefh  and  fflh,  of  almofl  every 
defcription,  is  certainly  wrong.  The  flefli  eaten  in 
this  country  is  generally  fat  enough  without  the  addi- 
tion of  butter,  and  the  more  oily  kinds  of  hlh,  as 
falmon  or  herrings,  are  lighter  on  the  llonrach  and 
eafier  digefted  when  eaten  without  it. 

Butter  is  rather  a grofs  food,  and  fitter  for  the  athle- 
tic and  laborious,  than  the  fedentary  and  delicate.  It 
is  lefs  hurtful  wLen  eaten  frefli  than  falted.  Salt  but- 
ter certainly  tends  to  Induce  fidn  difeafes,  and  1 am 
inclined  to  think,  the  free  ufe  of  it  at  fea  may  have 
fome  fliare  in  bringing  on  that  dreadful  malady,  fo  , 
deftrudtive  to  our  brave  failors,  the  fea  fcurvy. 

U u 4 
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There  is  a method  of  rendering  fait  butter  lefs 
hurtful,  but  it  feems  not  to  be  known  in  England. 
What  I mean  is  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
honey,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  In  this  way  it  may  be 
given  to  children  with  greater  freedom.  In  North 
Britain  this  method  of  mixing  butter  with  honey  is 
well  known,  and  from  a common  proverb,  I take  the 
cufbom  to  be  very  ancient. 

Butter,  in  itfelf,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful,  as  when 
combined  with  certain  other  things.  For  example : 
bread  made  with  butter  is  almolt  indigelfible,  and 
partries  of  every  kind  are  little  better;  yet  many 
people  almoft  live  upon  paftry,  and  it  is  univerfally 
given  to  children.  It  is  little  better,  however,  than 
poil'on,  and  never  fails  to  diforder  their  ftomachs.  The 
fond  mother  cannot  pafs  a paftry  fhop,  without  treat- 
ing her  darling  boy  with  Ibrpe  of  the  dainties,  and 
then  wonders  how  he  got  the  cough,  or  cholic. 

I have  known  a man  feemingiy  in  peifedl  health, 
who,  by  eating  a penny-worth  of  paltry,  as  he  palfed 
along  the  ftreet,  was  feized  with  fuch  an  afthmatic 
fit,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home,  and  had 
nearly  loll  his  life.  This  occurred  whenever  he  inad- 
vertently ate  any  thing  baked  w'ith  butter. 

Every  thing  that  proves  very  injurious  to  health 
ought,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  be  prohibited,  by  laying 
'a  high  duty  upon  it.  A duty  on  paftry  would  be 
ferving  the  public  in  more  refpedts  than  one.  It  would 
fave  many  lives,  and  leflen  fome  tax  on  necef- 
faries.  , 

Cheefe,  as  a diet,  is  likewife  injurions  to  health. 
It  ftiould  never  be  eaten  but  as  a defert.  It  occafions 
conftipation,  fires  the  blood,  and  excites  a conftane 
Graying  for  drink.  It  is  very  improper  for  the  feden- 
tary,  and  hardly  to  be  digefted  even  by  the  ath- 
letic. 

If  men  will  live  on  dry  bread,  poor  cheefe,  fak 
butter,  broiled  bacon,  and  fuch  like  parching  food, 

they 
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! they  will  find  their  way  to  the  ale-houfe,  the  bane  of 
I the  lower  orders,  and  the  fource  of  half  the  beggary 
[ in  the  nation. 

OF  FRUITS  AND  ROOTS. 

Fruits  and  roots  form  a large  clafs  of  the  fubfil- 
tutes  for  bread.  The  latter,  being  produced  under 
ground,  are  lefs  liable  to  fuffer  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafons  than  grain.  Men  who  wifli  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  may  inveigh  againfl;  the 
• fubflitutes  for  bread ; but  reafon  and  found  fenfe  fay, 
the  more  fubflitutes  for  bread,  the  better.  When  one 
fails,  recourfe  can  be  had  to  another. 

In  warm  climates  the  inhabitants  have  many  fubfli- 
tutes for  bread,  and  as  their  feafons  are  more  uniform 
than  ours,  they  can  generally  depend  on  the  plant,  or 
whatever  it  is,  proving  produdtive.  The  plantain- 
tree,  commonly  called  the  Indian  fig,  which  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  cultivated  in  South  America, 
bears  fruit  of  a fweetifli  tafle,  which  will  diflblvc  in 
the  mouth  without  chewing.  It  is  eaten  either  raw, 
fried,  or  roafled.  When  intended  to  fupply  the  place 
of  bread,  it  is  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  eaten 
either  boiled  or  roafled.  The  banana  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  nature,  but  its  fruit  is  greatly  fuperior  both  in 
tafle  and  flavour. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea,  or  Ladrone  iflands, 
are  fupplied  with  bread  from  a tree,  which  has  been 
lately  imported  into  our  Weft  India  iflands,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  there. 
It  has  a flight  degree  of  fweetnefs,  but  not  much 
flavour.  It  refembles  new  bread,  and  requires  to  be 
roafled  before  it  is  eaten.  Thofe  who  have  tafted  it 
fay,  that  it  is  in  no  refpeft  fuperior  to  the  potatoe. 

In  fome  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  the  inhabitants 
fupply  the  place  of  grain  by  making  bread  from  the 
root  of  a Ihrub  called  the  caflada,  or  caflfava. 

Though, 
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Though,  to  my  tafte,  this  bread  is  very  infipld,  yet 
the  natives  are  fond  of  it,  to  fjch  a degree,  that  I have 
known  fome  of  them  eat  it,  during  their  refidence  in 
England,  in  preference  to  the  fineft  London  bread. 

But  the  moll  general  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  the 
Weft  Indies  are  the  yams.  There  are  three  different 
fpecies  of  this  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are  promif- 
cuoufly  ufed  for  bread.  They  are  laid  to  be  very  nu- 
tritious, of  eafy  digeflion,  and,  when  properly 
dreffed,  are  by  fome  preferred  to  the  befl:  wheaten 
bread.  The  tafle  is  fomewhat  like  the  potatoe,  but 
more  lufcious.  The  negroes  generally  eat  them 
boiled,  and  beaten  into  a mafh.  The  white  people 
have  them  ground  into  flour,  and  make  bread  and 
puddings  of  them.  They  can  be  preferved  for 
feveral  leafons,  without  lofing  any  of  their  primitive 
goodnefs. 

Of  all  the  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  Europe,  the  pota- 
toe is  the  moft  extenfively  ufeful.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  has  been  in  Europe  about  two 
hundred  years.  Like  moft  other  important  difcove- 
ries,  it  made  but  a flow  progrefs,  and  is  ftill  far  from 
being  fo  generally  cultivated  as  it  deferves  to  be.  It 
is  indeed  known  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  but  its 
culture  is  beft  underftood  in  Ireland  and  the  northern 
parts  of  England.  At  Harwich,  however,  the  pre- 
ference is  given  to  the  Dutch  potatoes,  brought  over 
by  the  packets  between  that  place  and  Helvoet 
Sluys.  There  is  a light  fandy  foil  in  Holland  very 
favourable  to  the  culture  of  that  ineftimable  root. 

As  this  plant  thrives  in  every  foil,  and  feldom  fuf- 
fers  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  we  muft 
blame  ourfelves  if  we  fuffer  a famine  to  exift. 
Indeed  no  fuch  thing  ever  can  be,  where  due  attention 
is  paid  to  the  culture  of  potatoes.  A far  greater 
quantity  of  farinaceous  food  can  be  raifed  on  an  acre 
of  ground  planted  with  potatoes,  than  fown  with  any 
kind  of  grain.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a return 
of  forty  for  one.  They  are  not  fo  hearty  a food  as 

corn. 
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corn,  but  no  man  will  ever  perifli  for  hunger  who 
can  have  potatoes. 

Potatoes  abound  with  an  infipld  juice,  which  in- 
duces fome  to  think  that  they  are  not  very  nutritious. 
Fafts,  however,  are  againft  this  opinion.  Some  of  the 
iloLiten;  men  we  know,  are  brought  up  on  milk  and 
potatoes.  Dr.  Pearfon,  who  has  bellowed  fome  pains 
'in  analizing  this  root,  fays,  that  potatoes  and  water 
alone,  with  common  fait,  can  nourifh  men  completely. 
They  differ  in  colour  and  confidence,  but  not  materially 
with  regard  to  their  nutritive  qualities. 

Some  think  the  firm  kind  are  the  mod  nutritious ; 
but  the  Irifli,  who  mud  be  good  judges,  give  the 
preference  to  the  meally.  The  difference,  however, 
depends  much  on  the  mode  of  cooking  them. 

More  than  half  the  fnbdance  of  potatoes  confids  of 
water,  and  experience  diews,  that  that  mode  of  cook- 
ing, which  mod  diminiflies  their  moidure,  is  to  be 
preferred.  In  London  they  are  drenched  in  water  and 
wafhed  before  they  are  brought  to  market,  which 
accounts,  in  a great  meafure,  for  the  bad  quality  of 
the  London  potatoes. 

They  are  dred'ed  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  fimple 
boiling  or  roading  feems  to  be  all  the  cooking  they 
require,  to  render  them  a proper  fubditute  for  bread. 
Some  are  fond  of  maldng  bread  of  them.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  marring  both.  Why  manufacture 
any  thing  into  bread,  which  requires  only  the  aid  of 
fire  to  make  it  fuch  Nobody  thinks  of  making 
dough  of  the  bread  fruit ; but  the  potatoe  might  with 
as  great  propriety  be  called  the  bread  root,  as 
it  is  made  into  bread  by  the  fame  procefs. 

Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  make  not  only  a nou- 
rifhing  but  a very  palatable  difh.  The  excels  of  fat 
of  the  mutton  which,  when  otherwife  cooked,  fudains 
great  lofs,  is  thus  preferved,  by  being  abforbed  by  the 
potatoes.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that,  when 
potatoes  are  ufed  in  broth  or  dews,  they  ought  previ- 
qufly  to  be  boiled,  and  the  water  thrown  away,  as  it 

contains 
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contains  fomething  deleterious.  Simple  boiling  or  f 
Toafting  is  bifficient  to  prepare  potatoes  to  lupply  the  ^ 
place  oF  breads  but  when  they  are  intended  to  ferve  ' 
as  a meal,  they  require  fomething  of  a foftening  na-  '■ 
ture,  as  milk,  butter,  or  both.  What  a treafure  is  a j 
milch  cov\'  and  a potatoe  garden,  to  a poor  man  with  3 
a large  family,  who  lives  in  the  country  1 Yet,  with  i 
a little  attention  from  landlords  and  farmers,  almofl  j 
every  man  might  be  fo  accommodated.  What  a fource  i 
of  real  wealth  an'd  population!  Men  would  multi-  ^ 
ply,  and  poverty,  unlefs  among  the  profligate,  be 
unknown.  Horfes  are  fometimes  fed  with  potatoes,  ; 
and  become  very  fond  of  them.  With  the  addition 
of  a fmall  quantity  of  hay,  they  are  found  to  be  fuf-  i 
bciently  nourifhing. 

I would  beg  leave  to  recommend,  both  to  landlords 
and  farmers,  a careful  perufal  of  Earl  Winchelfea’s  I 
excellent  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  advantages  I 
of  cottagers  renting  lands.  This  humane  Nobleman  1 
takes  up  the  matter  in  a truly  patriotic  light,  and  | 
fnews,  that  farmers,  inflead  of  leflening  the  number 
of  poor,  do  every  thing  they  can  to  multiply  them  j \ 
and  I am  forry  to  fay  tfat,  fo  far  as  my  obfervation  , 
goes,  it  agrees  entirely  with  his  lordfhip’s. 

Some  think  that  the  potatoe,  unlefs  it  is  made  into 
bread,  w'ill  not  keep.  An  accident  taught  me  the 
contrary.  Many  years  ago  a friend  of  mine  fent  me 
a potatoe,  after  it  had  been  roafted  in  an  oven,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fingular  figure.  1 laid  it  on  a fhelf  among  * 
feme  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  and  was  furprifed, 
on  removing  them  many  years  after,  to  find  the  pota-  I 
loe  quite  frefli,  though  as  dry  as  a bone.  On  grating  | 

it  down  it  was  perfedly  fweet ; and  as  fit  for  making  j 

foup  as  the  day  it  was  roafied.  I apprehend  that  | 

nothing  made  into  bread  would  have  kept  fo  j 

Jong.  . 1 

Pofierlty  will  hardly  believe  that  a fcarcity  of  bread  ] 
could  be  ^elt  in  Britain,  at  a time  when  it  was  known  ‘ 
that  a fufficient  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  could^  be 
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railed  In  one  county  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
Wand.  Let  proper  encouragement  be  given  to  the 
culture  of  potatoes,  and  fet  famine  at  defiance. 

hiany  other  domefiic  roots,  fprouts,  &c.  are  very 
wholefome,  'and  may  occafionally  fupply  the  place 
of  bread.  Of  theie  Mr.  Bryant  of  Norwich  reckons 
above  forty  ; but  we  lhall  only  take  notice,  by  way  of 
fpecimen,  of  the  moft  uleful  and  produdlive.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  no  nation  can  be  very  popu- 
lous, which  does  not  draw  a great  part  of  its  food 
from  under  ground. 

The  Jerufalem  artichoke  is  a native  of  Brazil,  but, 
having  been  long  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  is  too 
well  known  to  need  a‘ny  defcription.  From  its  cade, 
which  is  like  that  of  artichoke  bottoms,  it  would 
feem  to  be  nutritious,  and  is  far  from  being  unpleafaiit 
to  the  palate.  Some  reckon  it  windy,  but  this  may 
be  corredled  in  the  cooking,  by  warm  fpices;  and  as 
the  plant  is  very  produftive,  w'e  w-ould  recommend  it 
to  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  potatoes  and  the 
other  farinaceous  roots. 

Of  the  efculent  roots  in  this  country,  the  parfnip’is 
reckoned  the  mod  nouridiing.  It  is  likewife  of  eafy 
digedion,  and  is  agreeable  to  mod  palates.  Some  in- 
deed diflike  rt  on  account  of  its  fweetnefs ; but  that 
is  a proof  of  its  nutritive  quality,  fugar  being  the 
mod  nourifi:iing  thing  in  nature.  We  are  told  that, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  poor  people  make  beer 
from  this  root. 

There  is  not  any  plant  that  ajffords  a more  driking 
proof  of  the  benefits  of  culture  than  the  turnip,  in 
its  wild  date  it  is  good  for  little  or  nothing ; but, 
when  properly  cultivated,  it  not  only  affords  whole- 
fome nourilhment  for  man,  but  furniflies  the  principal 
winter  food  for  cattle.  'I'here  is  a fpecies  of  this 
plant  which  grows  in  North  Britain,  called  the  yellow 
turnip,  which  is  (weec  and  of  a fuperior  quality  to 
thole  produced  in  the  fouih,  particularly  about  Lon- 
don, which  are  bitter  and  dringy.  Ihe  yellow  tur- 
nip 
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nip  is  the  moft  nourllhing,  and  alfo  the  moft  hardy  in 
fuftaining  the  winter.  It  is  eaten  with  milk  to  cure 
the  confumption  and  fcurvy.  Margraaf  fays,  he 
could  extrad  no  fugar  from  the  turnip,  which  affords 
ground  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  fo  nutritive  as  certain 
other  roots.  Not  only  the  root  of  the  turnip,  but  the 
tops,  when  young,  make  very  pleafant  greens.  The 
fprouts,  if  gathered  when  very  tender,  make  an  ex- 
cellent fallad. 

The  carrot,  like  the  turnip,  is  good  for  little  in  its 
natural  ftate,  being  fmall,  tough,  and  ftringy.  Ma- 
nured, it  grows  large,  fucculent,  and  of  a pleafant  fla- 
vour. It  ought,  however,  to  be  eaten  young,  other- 
wife  it  lies  on  the  ftomach,  and  is  hard  of  ditreffion. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  foups,  and  being  folid, 
may  in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

Salfafy,  fkirrets,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of  beets,  are 
all  pleafant  and  nourifhing.  They  are  likewife  of  eafy 
digeftion,  and  may  be  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways. 
Margraaf  has  by  experiments  difcovered,  that  both 
fkirrets  and  beets  contain  a confiderable  quantity  of 
fugar.  Though  the  extradling  a faccharine  fait  from 
thefe  plants  may  be  no  object  while  we  poffefs  the 
Weft  India  ifiands,  yet  it  ferves  to  fhew  that  they 
poffefs  a quantity  .of  nutritious  matter,  fufficient  to 
give  them  a rank  among  the  articles  calculated  to 
fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

The  onion,  we  are  told,  was  a great  favorite  in 
Egypt  four  thoufand  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Haffelqueft 
fays,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  whoever  has 
tafted  the  onions  of  Egypt,  muft  allow,  that  none 
can  be  better  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  There,  he 
fays,  they  are  fweet,  though  in  many  countries  they 
are  ftrongand  naufeous.  There  they  are  fofr,  where- 
as in  northern  countries  they  are  hard  ; and  their  coats 
fo  compaft,  that  they  are  difficult  to  digeft.  Ihis 
very  quality  may  however  recommend  them  in  coun- 
tries where  food  is  Icarce.  , The  Doftor  obferves, 
that  the  Turks  eat  them  roafted  with  their  meat  as 
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r we  do  bre^,  and  are  fo  fond  of  them  that  they 
i wifli  to  be  indulj^ed  with  this  difh  in  Paradife. 

From  the  Doftor’s  account  one  would  be  induced 
I to  believe  that  the  onion  ufed  in  Egypt  was  of  a 
i different  fpccieS  from  ours ; but  I am  rather  inclined 
t to  think  it  may  depend  on  the  mode  of  culture,  as 
h well  as  on  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  differ- 
» ence  of  foil,' as  we  find  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu- 
i rope  they  are  milder  than  in  the  more  northerly.  In 
Spain  they  are  very  mild,  and  a root  weighing  two 
'f.  pounds  will  grow  from  a fingle  feed. 

Onions  are  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways,  but,  in 
' regard  to  wholefomenefs,  there  is  no  method  better 
i than  fimple  boiling.  By  this  method  of  cooking, 

I they  are  rendered  mild,  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  go  off 
/ without  leaving  any  difagreeable  heat  in  the  ftomach  or 
: bowels.  Many  fhun  them  on  account  of  the  hrong 
' difagreeable  fmell  they  communicate  to  the  breath. 

’ Mr.  Bryant  fays,  this  may  be  remedied,  by  eating  a 
few  raw  parfley  leaves  immediately  after,  which  will 
effedtually  overcome  the  fcent  of  the  onions,  and  like- 
wife  cauie  them  to  fit  more  eafy  on  the  fto- 
mach. 

The  leek  is  generally  reckoned  among  pot-herbs ; 
but  as  the  root  is  the  part  chiefly  ufed,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  it  comes  under  the  prefent  head  of  difcuffion. 
Indeed,  it  is  as  properly  a root  a'S  the  onion,  which 
grows  chiefly  above  ground.  The  leek,  as  well  as  the 
oniony  is  faid  to  be  a conftant  difli  at  the  tables  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  chop  them  fmall,  and  eat  them  with 
their  meat. 

The  leek  is  ufed  as  a pot-herb  in  moft  parts  of 
Britain,  efpecially  in  Wales,  where  the  natives  are  faid 
to  be  fond  of  it.  In  Scotland  a full  grown  fowl  and  a 
fmall  piece  of  fait  beef,  ftewed  with  a large  quantity  of 
leeks,  is  a very  favorite  dilh.  In  my  opinion  the  leek  is 
not  fo  generally  ufed  any  where  as  it  deferves-  to  be. 
There  is  no  ingredient  goes  into  foup  that  is  more 
wholefome,  or  that  gives  it  a better  flavour,  than  leeks. 

They 
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They  are  In  many  refpeds  medicinal,  and  to  my  tafle 
ns  an  ingredient  in  Ibups,  they  are  greatly  fuperior  to  i 
the  onion,  or  any  other  pot-herb  whatever. 

It  is  a hia  worthy  of  obfcrvation,  that  the  boiling  of  ? 
vegetable  lubftances  thoroughly,  extricates  a confiher- 
able  quantity  of  air,  and  makes  them  lefs  liable  to 
•produce  flatulency.  I 

I could  mention  a great  many  more  efculent  plants  i 
which  might  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  1 
but  the  above  fpecimen  is  fufficient  to  fliew  how  liberal  1 
nature  is  in  fupplying  man  with  food,  provided  he  § 
will  take  the  trouble  of  cultivating  and  cooking  it. 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  hiftory  of  efculent  plants,  enume-  1 
rates  above  four  hundred  and  fifty,  each  of  which  af-  I 
fords  a wholefome  nourifliment,  and  may  occafionally 
be  ufed  in  place  of  bread.  • 
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These  may  likewlfe  be  cocfidered  as  fubflitutes  for*  ; 
bread.  If  properly  made,  they  'vT^'ill  ferve  both  for 
bread  and  drink.  Though  broth  is  a difli  of  the  great-  | 
efl  antiquity,  and  may  be  confidered  as  extremely  de-  ? 
licious,  yet  it  is  not  a favorite  in  this  country.  Herd 
the  people  are  fond  of  what  they  call  folids  ; yet  thofe 
very  folids  they  make  into  broth,  by  fwallowing  as  | 
much  drink  after  them  as  they  can  get.  The  only 
difference  is,  the  foreigner  makes  his  broth  in  a pot,  u 
and  the  Englifhman  makes  his  in  the  flomach.  a 

A very  fenfible  anonymous  writer  obl'erves,  that  in  | 
England  a pound  of  meat  makes  fimply  a pound  of  | 
food  ; w'hereas,  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  that  I 
quantity  of  animal  food,  when  ftewed  down  with  vege-  J' 
tables  and  Scotch  barley,  will  produce  an  ample  meal 
for  half  a dozen  people.  lienee  he  juftly  infers  that, 
among  the  variety  of  fchemes  which  may  have  been  ; 
devifed  by  the  humane  .for  relieving  the  diflrelles  'j 
of  the  poor,  a better  and  more  extenfive  charity  can-  ' 

not  ,1 
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not  be  devifed  than  that  of  Inflruaing  them  in  a new 
mode  of  cookery. 

The  fame  author  adds  that  the  refult  of  his  expe- 
riments on  this  fubjed  had  exceeded  his  molt  fanguine 
expeftations,  and  that  each  day  gave  him  frefh  proofs 
of  the  excellency  of  his  plan  for  teaching  the  poor 
and  needy  to  find  themfelves  in  a wholefome  and 
palatable  diet,  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  in  which  little  or 
no  bread  was  required.  He  concludes  by  afl'erting 
that  there  is  fcarce  a place  in  this  kingdom  where 
twenty  perfons  may  not  have  a wholefome,  hearty,  and 
palatable  meal  for  three  fliillings. 

' This  anonymous  letter  is  followed  by  one  from 
Colonel  Poynter,  two  from  Dr.  Johnfton,  of  the 
royal  hofpital  at  Hallar,  addreffed  to  Admiral  Wal- 
degrave,  and  one  from  the  admiral  himfelf,  written 
for  infertion  in  a public  paper.  They  contain  a 
variety  of  receipts  for  making  cheap,  wholefome, 
and  nouriflring  dilhes  for  the  poor.  Thefe  dilhes 
confift  chiefly  of  broths,  foups,  and  Hews,  or  what 
they  call  pottage,  and  are  calculated  to  make  a hearty 
and  plentiful  meal  without  bread  or  drink. 

I am  inclined  to  pay  the  more  attention  to  thefe 
letters,  as  they  feem  all  to  have  been  written  by  gen- 
tlemen of  obfervation.  The  pamphlet  is  fold  by 
Longman  and  Debrett,  for  a charitable  purpofe,  at  the 
final  1 price  of  three-pence. 

The  writer  who  has  paid  moll  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  cookery  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
is  Count  Rumford.  In  his  economical  and  philofo- 
phical  elTays,  he  has  given  fuch  a variety  of  forms 
for  making  wholefome,  cheap,  and  nourilhing  foups, 
flews,  and  other  diflies  for  common  ufe,  that  little 
more  feems  neceflfary  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjecl.  I (hall 
only  obferve  that  the  mode  of  living  on  broths,  foups, 
hafty.pudding,  and  fuch  like,  fo  warmly  and  juftly 
recommended  by  the  Count,  has  been  pradtifedin  the 

X X northern 
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.northern  parts  of  this  kingdom  from  time  immemo- 
rial.  ^ There  the  food  of  the  common  people  is  haffy- 
pudding  with  milk  for  breakfafl  and  lupper,  and 
broth,  with  vegetables  and  meat,  for  dinner.  The 
poorer  fort  often  make  broth  without  meat;  but  they 
all  ufe  vegetables  in  great  abundance,  and  fometimes 
they  fupply  the  place  of  meat  with  butter.  As  the  hally- 
pudding  and  milk  make  a compleat  meal,  no  bread  is 
neceflary  either  at  fupper  or  breakfall ; nor  is  much 
' required  at  dinner,  as  the  broth  is  made  thick  with 
barley,  cabbage,  and  a variety  of  other  vegeta- 
bles or  pot-herbs.  Cabbage  is  a favourite  ingredient 
in  the  Scotchman’s  broth.  It  is  feldom  made 
, without  this  article,  which  is  not  eaten  fo  early  as 
in  England.  It  is  there  fulFered  to  grow  to  ma- 
turity, and  when  that  is  the  cafe  there  is  no  plant  more 
productive.  This  the  Germans  know  well,  and  make 
it  into  four  crout,  one  of  the  bell  antidotes  ag-aiaft 
the  feurvy  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

This  kind  of  diet  not  onlyTaves  bread  but  drink. 
The  labourer  who  lives  on  hally-pudding  and  foups, 
ftldom  has  occafion  for  drink  ; while  he  who  is  burnt 
up  with  dry  bread  and  cheefe,  or  fait  meat  broiled, 
has  a continual  thirll,  and  fpends  the  greater  part  of 
his.  earnings  in  liquor.  This,  by  adting  as  a powerful 
fllmulus,  may  make  him  do  more  work  for  fome  time, 
but  it  generally  cuts  him  off  in  the  middle  of  his  days. 
The  Englilh  labourer,  who  works  hard  and  drinks 
hard,  feldom  .lives  long,  and  is  an  old  man  when  he 
fnould  be  in  his  prime. 

The  roafting  of  meat  is  a wafteful  mode  of  cook- 
ery, which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  poorer  fort  of 
people,  as  much  of  the  fubllance,  and  the  moll  nu- 
tritive parts,  are  loll  by  fcorching,  and  fly  oft' by  eva- 
poration. 

I know  it  will  be  faid  that  I recommend  flops  in 
place  of  folid  food.  They  are  fuch  flops,  however. 
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as'  the  greateft  heroes  of  antiquity  lived  upon ; and 
though have  vificed  mofl  parts  of  the  ifland,  I know 
of  no  better  men  than  thofe  who  live  in  the  manner 
defcribed  above,  nor  are  the  people  any  where  more 
healthy,  or  longer  lived. 

Broth  is  not  only  a difli  of  great  antiquity,  but 
one  that  can  be  made  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  It 
receives  into  its  compofition  animal  and  vegetable 
fubflances  of  every  kind  that  are  ufcd  in  diet,  and  it 
may  be  feafoned  fo  as  to  fuit  every  palate.  Indeed, 
people  early  accuftomed  to  eat  broths  properly  made, 
are  generally  fond  of  them  for  their  whole  lives. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  affign  a reafon  why  the  in- 
habitants of  South  Britain  Ihould  diffike  a diffi  fo 
much  relifhed  by  other  nations.  Cuflom,  no  doubt, 
I’ettles  all  thefe  things;  but  how  cuftoms  arife,  is  not 
fo  clear  a matter.  If  an  alteration  in  diet  is  to  be  in-^ 
rroduced  with  ■ effecl;,  it  mull  begin  with  children. 
Whatever  men  are  accuflomed  to  eat  when  young, 
they  generally  prefer  for  theTeffi  of  their  lives.  Were 
the  children  in  South  Britain  taught  to  eat  hafly-pud- 
ding,  with  milk,  for  breakfaft  and  fupper,  and  broth, 
\vith  vegetables  and  meat  boiled  in  it,  for  dinner,  they 
would  reliffi  thefe  diffie?  as  long  as  they  lived,  would 
find  little  occafion  for  bread,  and  (till  Ms  for  drinkj 
and  would  thrive  better  than  on  their  prefent  food. 

What  parents  love  themfelves,  they  generally  give 
to  their  children  without  any  regard  to  its  being 
proper  for  them  or  not.  I have  feen  a father  who  was 
fond  of  ftrong  beer,  make  his  fon,  an  infant,  guz- 
zle k at  every  meal  ; and  the  mother  who  delights  in 
tea,  does  not  fail  to  give  it  to  her  daughter  whenever 
file  takes  it  to  herfelf.  By  this  condudl,  the  fon  be- 
comes a tippler,  and  the  daughter  Tips  tea  in  place  of 
folid  food,  until  fhe  is  eaten  up  with  vapours  and 
other  nervous  diforders. 

Count  Rumford  fays,  brown  foup  is  the  common 
breakfafl  of  the  Bavarian  peafants,  to  which  they 

X X 2 occa- 
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occafionally  add  bread.  This  he  avers  is  infinitely 
preferable  in  all  refpeas  to  that  pernicious  walh,  tea, 
with^  which  the  lower  clafles  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland  drench  their  ftomachs,  and  ruin  their  con-  ' 

ftitutions.  He  adds,  that  a fimple  infufion  of  this  '' 

drug,  drank  boiling  hot,  as  the  poor  generally  drink  i 

it,  is  certainly  a poilon,  which  though  it  be  fonietimes 
flow,  in  its  operation,  never  fails  to  produce  fatal  ef- 
fefts,  even  in  the  ftrongefl  conftitution,  where  the  j 
free^  ufe  of  it  is  continued  for  a confiderable  length  i 
of  time.  I 

The  German  on  his  polev.ta,  the  American  on  his  | 

mujloy  and  the  North  Briton  on  his  ha/iy-piidding,  can  j 

make  a hearty  breakfaft  for  a tenth  part  of  what  a j 

tea-breakfaft  would  coft,  while  it  is  infinitely  more  j 

wholefome.  It  has  likewife  the  adventage  that  no  j 

bread  is  neceflary.  . \ 

I have  been  often  told,  when  recommending  foups  \ 
to  the  poor,  that  they  had  not  time  to  make  them,  i 
and  that  they  could  not  afford  fuel  on  account  of  its 
price,  as  it  is  dear  in  great  towns.  They  can,  how'--  1 

ever,  find  fuel  twice  a day  to  boil  a tea-kettle,  and  \ 

time  to  make  the  tea,  which  is  a more  tedious  opera-  1 

tion,  by  far,  than  making  a rnefs  of  hafly- pudding.  | 

For  a great  part  of  the  year  even  the  poorefl;  perfon  | 

mufl  have  a little  fire  ; and  it  would  require  no  more  j 

to  make  a comfortable  mefs  of  foup,  which  is  always^  | 

beft.when  made  with  a flow  fire.  j 

The  mode  of  living  that  I would  recommend  to  the  -j 

lower  orders  of  the  people,  wdth  a view  to  fave  ex-  j 

■^jence  and  improve  their  health,  is  to  fubftitute  occa-  ! 

fionally  other  farinaceous  fubftances  in  the  place  of  j 

bread,  as  pqtatoe,  &c.  to  give  up  in  a great  meafure  j 

the  ufe  of  roafled,  baked,  and  broiled  meats,  and  to  , 

fupply  their  place  with  broths,  foups,  flews,  and  fuch  | 

like,  made  with  a little  meat  and  plenty  of  vegetables  ; | 

to  give  to  children,  and  to  growm  people  who  will  eat 
it,  for  breakfafl,  milk-porridge,  or  hafty-pudding  with  , 

milk, 
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milk,  fmall  beer,  or  melaffes.  This  will  be  found  a 
more  wholefome  breakfaft  than  tea,  while  it  is  much 
cheaper  and  requires  no  bread 

CONCLUSION. 

Although  the  place  of  bread  maybe  occafionally 
fupplied  by  farinaceous  roots  and  other  vegetables, 
yet  we  would  by  no  means  wifli  to  difcourage  the 
culture  of  grain.  The  culture  of  grain  is  the  cul- 
ture of  men.  While  the  hufbandman  is  raifing  food 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
health  and  longevity  to  himfelf  and  his  offspring.  In- 
numerable benefits  are  connefted  with  the  culture  of 
grain.  While  the  artificer  is  fitting  in  fome  awkward 
poflure  breathing  confined  and  perhaps  contami- 
nated air,  the  cultivator  of  the  foil  rifes  with  the  fun, 

\ 

* The  celebrated  Dr.  Hiifelland,  in  his  Art  of  prolonging  Life, 
fays,  the  moderate  ufe  of  foups  is  certainly  not  hurtful ; and  it  is 
fingular  that  people  fhould  imagine  it  tends  too  much  to  relax  the 
ftomach.  Does  not  all  our  drink,  even  though  cold,  become  in  a 
few  minutes  a kind  of  warm  foup  in  the  ftomach  ; and  does  not  the 
ftomach  retain  the  fame  temperature  during  the  whole  day  ? Be 
careful  only  not  to  ufe  it  hot,  in  too  great  a quantity  at  one  time, 
or  too  watery.  It  is  attended  even  with  great  advantages.  It  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  drink,  particularly  to  men  of  letters,  women, 
and  all  thofe  who  do  not  drink,  or  drink  very  little  except  at  table, 
and  who,  when  they  give  over  foup,  receive  into  their  blood  too 
little  moifture.  And  it  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  fluids'ufed  in 
the  form  of  foups  unite  much  better  and  foonerwith  our  juices  than 
when  drunk  cold  and  raw.  On  this  account  foup  is  a great  pre- 
ventive of  drynefs  and  rigidity  in  the  body,  and  therefore  the  belt 
nourifhment  for  old  people,  and  thofe  who  are  of  an  arid  tempe- 
rament. It  even  fupplies  the  place  of  medicine.  After  catching 
cold,  in  nervous  head-aches,  chollcs,  and  different  kinds  of  cramp 
in  the  ftomach,  warm  foup  is  of  excellent  fervlce.  It  may  ferve  as 
a proof  of  the  utility,  or  at  leaft  harmlefsnefs  of  foup,  when  I re- 
mark that  our  forefathers,  who  certainly  had  more  ftrength  than 
we  have,  ufed  foup  ; and  that  it  is  ufed  by  ruftics,  who  arc  ftill 
ftronger  than  thofe  in  refined  life  ; and  tiiat  all  the  old  people  with 
whom  I ever  was  acquainted  were  great  friends  to  it. 
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eats  his  wholefome  njeal  of  milk  and  farinaceous 
food,  hies  him  to  the  field,  where  he  fpends  the  day 
in  ufeful  labour,  inhales  the  frefli  breezes,  and  at  eve 
returns  home  with  a keen  appetite,  to  enjoy  his  fimple 
repaft  and  found  repofe. 

It  has  been  fajd,  as  aptificej'S  can  earn  more  money 
than  thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground,  that  arts  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  and  grain,  if  necelfary,  imported. 
No  manufadure  is  equal  to  the  manufaclure  of  grain. 
It  fupplies  food  for  man  and  bead,  while  the  lurplus, 
by  being  exported,  enriches  the  nation.  Nor  is  it 
lubjed  to  the  uncertainty  of  other  manufadures. 
They  often  depend  on  fafhion  and  caprice,  but  the 
necefiaries  of  life  will  alw'ays  find  their  value  fome- 
where.  Though  I am  convinced  that  fome  regulations 
are  w^anting  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  ,I 
do  not  confider  it  as  my  province  to  didate  to  the 
wifdom  of  the  legiflature.  They  know  their  duty^ 
and  I have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  are  inclined  to 
pay  it  all  due  attention. 

I w'ill  venture  however  to  alfert,  that  if  proper  en- 
couragement were  given  to  agriculture,  Britain  would 
at  all  times  not  only  have  a fufficiency  of  grain  for  her 
own  confumptioii,  but  a furplus  for  exportation.  This 
w^ould  contribute  more  to  her  real  wealth,  the  happi- 
nefs  of  her  people,  and  the  ftability  of  her  government, 
than  either  the  increafe  of  her  trade,  the  floiiri  firing  of 
her  manufadures,  or  the  extenfion  of  her  territory. 

It  is  matter  of  real  regret  and  wonder  that  Britain, 
at  a time  when  agriculture  is  cultivated  as  a fcience, 
fhould  not  be  able  to  raife  grain  for  the  fupply  of  her 
own  inhabitants,  but  become  every  year  more  depend- 
ent on  foreign  ftates  for  even  the  neceffaries  of  life. 
Until  an  adequate  remedy  can  be  found  for  this  grorv- 
ing  evil,  the  free  ufe  of  the  various  fubffitutes  for 
bread  cannot  fail  to’  alleviate  the  calamities  of  the 
poor,  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour. 

The 
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The  great  confumption  of  animal  food,  and  the  im- 
menfe  number  of  horfes  kept  in  this  country,  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain. 
Mr.  Mackie  computes  the  number  of  horfes  in  this 
country  to  be  about  two  millions,  and  that  every  horfe, 
on  an  average,  confumes  the  produce  of  three  fertile 
acres ; confequently  the  produce  of  fix  millions  of 
fertile  acres  is  annually  confumed  by  horfes.  Thefe 
would  produce  a quantity  of  grain  more  than  fuffici- 
ent  to  maintain  half  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 
Two  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  of  thefe  animals  are 
kept  for  pleafure.  ■ I lhall  be  told  that  they  contribute 
to  health.  That  I deny.  Did  our  ladies  of  fafliion 
and  fine  gentlemen  make  ufe  of  their  limbs,  infliead  of 
being  dragged  about  in  carriages,  they  would  both 
benefit  themfelves,  and  the  public.  I fliall  conclude 
thefe  remarks  with  the  advice  of  the  humane  and  be- 
nevolent Thomfon ; 


“ Ye  gen’rous  Britons ! venerate  the  plough, 

“ And  o^er  your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales 
“ Let  Autumn  fpread  her  treafures  to  the  fun 
“ Luxuriant  and  unbounded.  As  the  fea 
“ Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain 
“ Your  empire  owns,  and  from  a thoufand  fhores 
“ Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports  ; 

“ So  with  fuperior  boon  may  your  rich  foil 
“ Exuberant  Nature’s  better  blellings  pour 
“ O’er  ev’ry  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe, 

And  he  the  exhauftlefs  gran’ry  of  a world.” 
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APPENDIX: 

CONTAINING 

\ 

( 

A Lift  of  Simples  and  of  fuch  Medicinal  Pre- 
parations as  ought  to  be  kept  in  Readinefs 

for  private  Pradlice  : 

— / 

\ 

The  Method  of  preparing  and  compounding 
fuch  Medicines  as  are  recommended  in  the 
former  Part  of  the  Book,  with  the  Addition 
of  feveral  others  of  a fimilar  Nature  : 

I 

Remarks  on  the  Dofes,  Ufes,  and  Manner  of 
applying  the  different  Preparations. 

4 

Medlcamentormn  varietas  ignorantiie  jilla  ejl.  Bacon. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ignorance  and  fuperflltion  have  attributed  extraordinary 
medical  virtues  to  almoft  every  produftion  of  nature. 
That  fuch  virtues  were  often  'imaginary,  time  and  experi- 
ence have  fufficiently  (hewn.  Phylicians,  however,  from  a 
veneration  for  antiquity,  ftill  retain  in  their  lifts  of  medicine 
many  things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  fu- 
perftition  and  credulity  of  our  anceftors. 

The  indruments  of  midicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in 
proportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of 
difeafes:  when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method 
of  cure  will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  tbe  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  of 
thofe  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  another 
reafon  why  they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied.  Phyficians 
thought  they  could  effeft  by  a number  of  ingredients,  what 
could  not  be  done  By  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe  thofe 
amazing  farragos  wliich  have  fo  long  difgraced  the  medical 
art,  and  which  were  efteemed  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 


number  of  fimples  that  enterecf  their  compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  ar- 
ticle of  medicine  has  been  manufa8ured,  affords  another 
proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  medical  art.  A drug  which 
is  perhaps  moft  efficacious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it 
can  be  adminiftered,  has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo 
many  different  ffiapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  think 
the  vyhole  art  of  phyfic  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as 
many  different  modes  as  poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ufe;'  ^ 
but  they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  arc 
by  no  means  fo  neceffary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A few 
grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will 
actually  perform  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  thefe  rdots,  &nd  may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe 
and  agreeable  a manner.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with 
regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  firaples  of 
which  the  preparations  are  very  numerous.  " 
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Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only 
renders  it  more  expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its 
^ofe  and  operation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when 
Kept,  IS  apt  to  fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  gf  a different  na- 
ture. When  a medicine  is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or 
agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt, 
^ be  joined  ; in  all  other  cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunder. 
The  combination  of  medicines  embarralfes  the  phyfician, 
and  retaids  the  progrefs  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impof- 
Jible  to  afeertain  the  precife  effea  of  any  one  medicine,  as 
long  as  It  IS  combined  with  others,  either  of  a fimilar  or  dif- 
limilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  ffiould  not  only  be 
bad  to  fimplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feidom 
reap  much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagrecable 
to  their  fenfes.  To  tafte  or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a 
proverb  ; and  to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it. 
Indeed  no  att  can  take  away  the  difagreeable  tafte  and  flavour, 
of  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deftroying  their  efficacy  ; it 
IS  poffible,  however,  to  render  many  medicines  lefs  dlfguftful, 
and  others  even  agreeable  ; an  objedl  highly  deferving  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  adrainifter  medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  fuch  a 
lift  of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceffary  for  private 
pradke.  They  are  confxierably  more  numerous  indeed  than 
ihofe  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are 
ftifl  greatly  within  the  number  contained  in  the  moft  re- 
formed dilpenfatories.  The  fame  medicine  is  feidom  exhi- 
bited under  different  forms  ; and  where  different  medicines 
anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonly  no 
more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multiplying  forms  of 
medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to  bewilder 
than  affift  the  young  prafilitioner,  and  the  experienced  phyfi- 
cian can  never  be  at  a lofs  to  vary  his  preferiptions  as  occa- 
fion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the 
rooft  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private 
pra£litioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them 
much  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care  however 
is  neceffary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adul- 
terated, and  ought  never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons 
of  known  veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  nfe 
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are  inferted  In  the  lift  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper 
dofes  and  manner  of  application  are  mentioned  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  Book,  wherever  they  are  prefcriped. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe 
or  garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions, 
&c.  are  likewife,  for  the  moft  part.  Omitted,  it  is  needlcfe 
to  fwell  a lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  ob- 
tained whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being 
kept. 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftillers  and  confec- 
tioners are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by  operat- 
ing upon  a larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while 
it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they 
can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as  could 
well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceffary  expence,  and 
that  the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft  every 
medicine  fuffers  by  being  kept,  and  fhould  be  ufed  as  foots 
after  it  has  been  prepared  as  poffible.  Even  fimple  drugs  are 
apt  to  fpoil,  and  fliould  therefore  be  laid  in  in  fmall  quantities  ; 
they  either  rot,  are  confumed  by  infers,  or  evaporate  fo  as 
to  lofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite 
infignificant.  , 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed 
the  moft  improved  difpenfatories  ; but  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thole 
of  other  practical  writers,  on  whofe  judgment  I could  de- 
pend, fuggefted  an  improvement. 

In  feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while 
the  auxiliaries,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling 
quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only 
fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  neeeffary  to  give  the  medicine  a 
proper  confiftence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  moft  part 
omitted.  They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine; 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if 
they  were  never  ulled  at  all.  Medicines  are  oiten  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fub- 
flances  are,  lor  this  purpofe,  fometinits  introduced  into  thofe 
medicines  which  ought  to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient. 
Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  verde- 
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grife  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  fruH tales 
the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment,  Thofe  who  wilh  to 
obtain  genuine  medicines  fhould  pay  no  regard  to  their  co-  % 
lour.  I'i 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingre-  I 
dients  as  greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  wnh-  ij 
out  adding  confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either  P 
omitted,  or  fomewhat  lefs  expenfive  fublfituted  in  their  place,  f 
Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
price;  The' cheapen  are  often  the  beff ; befides  they  are  l | 
the  leaff  apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  always  mofl  readily  f 
obtained. 

I 

Wilh  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  I * 
have  generally  followed  that  which  fecined  to  be  the  mon;  ^ 
flmple  and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  fleps  of  the  pro-  I 
cefs  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken,  | 
without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other  dif-  \ 
penfatories.  f 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparations.  See. 
of  medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New  :| 
Difpenfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuch  as  ^ 
have  occurred  to  myfelf  in  praftice,  or  have  been  fiiggelfed  V 
in  the  courfe  of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  names  I am  not  ] 
able  diftinfiUy  to  recolleft.  \ 

1 have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard  1 
to  the  fimples  and  preparations.  A more  fcientific  method 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful 
to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  different  claffes  of  medi- 
cine have  no  great  dependence  upon  one  another,  and, 
where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  fhould  ffand  firff  or 
laft ; no  doubt  the  fimple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the  . 
more'  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  this 
method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  fingle 
one,  of  being  able,  on  the  firft  opening  of  the  book,  to  find 
out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered 
quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  ap- 
peared neceffary.  When  this  is  omitted  it  is  to  be,  under- 
flood  that  the  medicine  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  The  dofe 
mentioned  is  always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  contrary 
is  expreffed.  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  doles 
of  medicine  exaftly  to  the  different  ages,  conflitutions,  &c, 

of 
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of  patients;  but,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical  cxacl- 
nds  here  is  by  no  means  neceflary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afeertain  the  propor- 
tional dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conilitutions  of  pa- 
tients ; but  after  all  that  can  be  laid  upon  this  fubjeft,  a 
great  deal  mull  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  fkill  of  the  per- 
fon  who  adminillers  the  medicine.  The  following  general 
proportions  may  be  obferved  ; but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended for  exafci  rules.  A patient  between  twenty  and  four- 
teen may  take  two-thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  tor  an  adult ; 
from  fourteen  to  nine,  one-half ; from  nine  to  fix',  bne- 
rhird  ; from  fix  to  four  one- fourth  ; from  four  to  two,  one- 
fixth  ; from  two  to  one,  a tenth  ; and  below  one,  a twelfth. 

Difpenfatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifh,  generally  give  their 
preferiptions  in  Latin  ; and  fome  of  them  fliew  fo  great  an 
attachment  to  that  language,  as  firfl  to  write  their  recipes  in 
it,  and  afterwards  tranflate  them;  while  others,  to  com- 
promife  the  matter,  write  the  one  half  in  l.atin  and  the  other 
in  Englifh.  What  peculiar  charm  a medical  prefeription, 
when  written  in  Latin,  may  have,  I fliall  not  pretend  to  fay  ; 
but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plainefl  Englifli 
I could,  and  hope'  my  preferiptions  will  fucceed  no  worfe 
for  it. 

N.  B.  The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Englifli  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 
denominations  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
Table  : 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples. 

A fcruple  - - . twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - _ _ fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A fpoonlul  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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A LIST  of  SIMPLES,  and  of  fuch  MEDICINAL 
PREPARATIONS,  as  ought  td  be  kept  in  rcadinefs  i 
for  private  Prailice.  !. 


Agaric 

Alum 

Antimony,  crude  ^ 

• cinnabar  of 

• fulphur  of 

Balfam  of  Capivi 
■■  of  Peru 

» ' of  Tolu 

Bark,  cafcarilla 

• cinnamon 

»'  ' Mezerion 

Peruvian 

Winter’s,  or  canella  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  ftone,  levigated 
Callor, 'Ruffian 
Cauftic,  common 

• — lunar 

Earth,  Fuller’s 

Japan 

Armenian  bole- 

• — French  ditto 

Extradls  of  gentian 

of  guaiacum 

— of  hellebore,  black 

— - of  hemlock 

of  jalap 

of  liquorice 

» - • of  Peruvian  bark 

— of  popples 

■ of  wormwood 

Flowers  of  camomile 

colt’s  foot 

cider 

— rofemary  ' 

damaflc  rofes 

red  ditto 

t 


Fruits,  almonds 
bitter  apple 

■  caffia  fiftularis 

Curaflao  oranges 

figs,  dried  , 

French  prunes 

Jamaica  pepper 

juniper  berries 

•  nutmegs 

•  — — tamarinds 

Gum,  aloes 

—  ammoniac,  in  tears 

—  arable  ^ 

afafoetida 

camphor 

•— — — galbanum 

gamboge 

•  guaiacum  , 

— < ■ kino 

■  myrrh 

opium 

Hartlhorn,  calcined 

— — ffiavings  of 

Herbs,  lefler  centaury 

— - peppermint 

— fpearmint 

■  penny-royal 

■ favln 

trefoil 

—  uva  urfi 

wormwood 

Lead,  Litharge 
white 

fugar  of 

Lemon-peel 

Mace 

Magnella  alba  ' , 

Manna 


i 


! 


-1 


4 


t 

t 


\ 
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Manna  , 

Mercury,  crude 

—calcinated 

— -£thiop’s  mineral 

— calomel 

. — corrolive  fublimatc 

red  precipitate 

■ ■■■■white  ditto 

Muflc 

Oil,  eflential,  of  amber 

of  annife 

— ' of  cinnamon 

■ - ■ — of  juniper 

— — — — of  lemon-peel 

of  peppermint 

exprefled,  of  almonds 

' oflinfeed 

Oil  of  Olives,  or  Florence  oil 
of  palms  ' 

■  of  turpentine 

Orange-peel 
Oyfter-fhells  prepared 
Poppy-heads  . 

Refins  benzoin 
——flowers  of 

•  Burgundy  pitch. 

dragon’s  blood 

frankinceiife 

•  liquid  ftorax 

•  white,  or  rofin 

fcammony 

Roots,  birthwort 

calamus  aromaticus 

■  contrayerva 

garlic 

— gentian 

ginger 

hellebore,  black,  white 

■  jalap 

ipecacuanha 

•  lily,  white 

■  liquorice 

■  marflimallow 

mezerion 

rhubarb 
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Roots,  farfaparilla 

feneka  ' 

fqullls  

•  tormentil 

, — turmeric 

Virginian  fnake 

■  wild  valerian 

zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 

1 volatile 

Salt,  Epfom 

— — of  Glauber  ^ 

of  hartfliorn  • 

— nitre,  purified,  or  prunel 

Polychrell 

— — Rochel 

of  tartar 

Seeds,  anife 

carraway 

cardamom 

•  coriander 

cummin 

mu  Hard 

■  fweet  fennel  ^ 

wild  carrot 

Senna 

Spanifh  flies 
Spermaceti 

Spirits,  ethereal,  or  agther 

■  of  hartfliorn 

•  — of  lavender  compound 

of  nitre 

•  ditto  dulcified 

of  fal  ammoniac 

- • ' of  fea  fait  ^ 

— - of  vinegar 

of  vitriol 

— ■ of  wine  reftified 

volatile  aromatic 

Steel,  filings  of 

ruft  of,  prepared  , 

foluble  fait  of 

Sulphur  vivum 
— balfam  of 
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Sulphur,  flowers  of 
Tar 

— Barbadoes 
Tartar,  cream  of 

; emetic 

fojuble 
vitfiolated 


i J 


Tin  prepared 
Tutty  levigated 
Turpentine  Venice 
Verdegrife 


/(■- 


Vitriol,  green 

— blue 

-r  white 


Wax,  white 

yellow 

Woods  guaiacum 

r logwood 

— — faflafras 

T faunders,  re^ 

^inc,  flowers  of 
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MEDTCINA'L  PREPARATIONS." 

balsams.  V ; 

The  fubjeft  of  this  feSion  is  not  the  natural  halfams,  but 
certain  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed 
to  pofTefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name. 

This  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
held  in  great  efteem  ; modern  pradice,  however,  has  juuly 
reduced  it  to  a very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  half  am. 

Take  of  white  Spanidi  foap,  one  ounce;  opium,  unpre- 
pared, two  drachms  ; rc-flilied  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces. 
Digefl;  them  together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days  ; then 
iirain  ofl  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  expreffes,  is  intended  to  eale  pam. 

It  is  of  fervlce  in  violent  drains  and  rheumatic  complaints, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  mull  be  rubbed 
with  a warm  hand  on  the  paVt  ad'e61ed  ; or  a linen  rag 
inotde.Hcd  with  it  tnav  be  applied  to  the  part  ; and  renewed 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  It  the  op^m 
is  left  out,  this  will  be  the  Saponacioiis  Baljam. 

l^ccatelli's  Balfam. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint  ; Strafburg  turpentine  and  a el- 
low  wax,  of  each  half  a pound  ; red  launders,  fix  drachms. 
Melt  the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire; 
then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  launders,  p rev iouflv"  reduced  to  a pow- 
der, and  keep  them  fllrring  together  till  the  balfam  is  cold. 

• This  balfam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  'the  intefliaes, 
the  dyfentery,  haemorrhages,  internal  Lruifes,  and  in  fome 
complaints  of  the  bread.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  for  healing 
and  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers,  'i'he  dole,  when  taken  in- 
ternally, is  from  two  fcruples  to  two  draihins. 

The  'vulnerary  Balfam. 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces ; balfam  of 
Peru,  two  ounces;'  hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
redified  fpirit  of.  wine,  two  pints.'  Digell  them  in  a geirtle 
heat  for' three  days,  and  then  drain  the  balfam. 

This  balfam,  or  rather  tinflure,  is  applied  externally  to 
heal  recent  wounds  and  brtiifes.  It  is  likewife  employed  in- 
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ternally  to  remove  coughs,  aflhmas,  and  other  complaints  of 
this  breah.  It  is  laid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  kidnies, 
and  to  heal  iniernal  ulcers,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  fame  valuc,^  does  not  deferve 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  bellowed  on 
it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The 
Commander’’ s Balfam,  Perjian  Baljam^  Baljam  of  Berne,  PFade's 
Baljam,  Friar’s  Balfam^  Jefuit’s  Drops,  Turlington’s  Drops, 
&c. 

BOLUSES. 

S boluffes  are  ‘intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts 
and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept  are  ad- 
mitted into  their  compofition.  I'hey  are  generally  compofed 
of  powders,  with  a proper  quantity  ol  it  rup,  conferve,  or 
mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  commonly  made  up  with 
fyrup,  and  the  riiore  ponderous,  as  mercury,  &c.  with  con- 
ferve ; but  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more  conveni- 
ently made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their  bulk  lefs 
than  the  other  additions,  and  likewife  occafions  the  medicine 
to  pafs  down  more  eauly, 

AJiringent  Bolus, 

Take  of  alum,  in  pow’der,  fifteen  grains';  gum  kino,  five 
grains;  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  an  excelfive  flow  of  the  menjes,  and  other  violent  dis- 
charges of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may 
be  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  dilcharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains ; flowers 
of  fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple ; fimple 
fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  fkin,  this 
bolus  mav  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  will  alfo  be  qt  fervice 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 

Mercur'ial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains  ; conferve  of  rofes,  half  » 
drachm.  Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceffary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night , and  if 
it  does  not  operate,  a lew  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  next 
daj- to  carry  it  otF.  ■ 


cataplasms  and  sinapisms.  6^3 

Bohis  of  Rhuharh  and  Mercury. 

Take  of  tlie  bed  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a fcTuplc  to 
half  a drachm  ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  ,fix  grains  ; fimple 
fvrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conftitutions  ; 
but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
flronger  purge  is  neceffary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the 
rhubarb. 

Pcdioral  BoliiSi 

Take  oF  fpermaccti,  a fcruple  ; gum  ammoniac,  ten  grains; 
fait  of  hartfhorn,  fix  grains;  fimpie  fyrup,  as  much  as  will 
make  them  into  a bolus.  • 

This  bolus  is  given  in  coId.s  and  coughs  of  long  Handing, 
afthmas,  and  begfnning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
generally  proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  it. 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; cream  of  tartar,  two 
fcruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a 
bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  pur;- 
pofe  very  well.  If  a flronger  dofe  is  neceffary,  the  jalap  may 
be  increafed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 

CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

^Ataplasms  poffefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a 
poultice,  which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  mod'  cafes,  to 
fupply  their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  aft  as 
dilcutients,  or  to  promote  fuppuration  ; and  as  they  may  be 
of  fervice  in  fome  cafes,  we  fhall  give  a fpecimen  of  each 
kind. 

Difeutient  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces  ; frefli  hemlock  leaves, 
bruifed  two  ounces  ; vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Boil  the 
meal  'and  hemlock  in  the. vinegar  for  a little,  and  then  add  two 
drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces;  fat  figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce;  yellow  bafilicum  oint- 
ment, two  ounces ; gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce  ; lihfeed 
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.'meal,  as  mnclt  as  necefrary.  Boil  the  roots  alonjr  with  the 
figs  111  a (uHicient;  quantity  of  water;  then  brnife  timf  add  to 
them, (lie  other  ingrediems,  fo  as  to  foini  the  whole  into  a 
folt  cataplafm.  I'lie  galbaimm  muff  be  previoudy  diflolved 
with  I he  ) 9lk  of  ah  egg. 

Where  it  is  neceflary  to  proino'e  Tuppuration,  this  cata- 
plafm may  be  ufed  bv  thofe  who  diiife  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  cxpcnce  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  1 have  never 
found  any  application  moie  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  a 
poultice  o(  bread  and  milk,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
cither  boiled  or  raw  onions  in  it,  and  foltened  with  oil  or  frefh 
butter. 


Sinapifiiis  arc  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
weak  part,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophv.  Tliey  are  alfo  of 
fervice  in  deep-feated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  &c.  When  the 
gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  fiomach,  they  are  applied  to  the 
teet  to  bring  tlie  diforder  to  thefe  parts,  d'hev  are  likewife 
applied  to  the  patient’s  foies  in  the  low  date  of  fevers.  They 
ihould  not  be  fuflered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  raifed 
blifiers,  hwt  rill  the  parts  become  reel,  and  will  continue  fo 
when  pretTcd  with  (he  finger.- 

The  finapilm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inftead 
»f  milk,  and  rendered  vvarm  and  fiimulaling  by  the  addition 
of  inufiard,  horfe  radifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finanifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
aud  mufiar^l-fced  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities;  ftrong 
vinegar,  as  mucli  as  is  fufficient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to 
make  a poultice. 

When  fmapifnis  of  a more  dimulating  nature  arc  w'anted, 
a little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CLYSTERS. 

^~HIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Clyfipts  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  belly,  hut  alfo  to  convey  very  adive  me- 
dicines into  tlie  f\  ^^em.  Opium,  for  example,  may  be  admi- 
nificred  iu  this  wav  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  fiomach, 
and  alfo  in  larger  dofes  than  at  any  time  it  can  be  taken  by 
the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be,  with  good 
elfed,  adminifiered  in  form  of  clyficr  to  perfons  vvhp  cannot 
■take  It  by  the  mepth. 
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A fimple  clyfter  can  feldorn  do  hurtj  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A clyfter  even' of  warm 
water,  by  ferving  as  a forBcntation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
lower  inteftines,  &c.  ' 

Some  fubftanccs,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobaccd,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way^  which  cannot  by  any  other 
tncans  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  effe£led  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwal- 
low,  have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fupported  by 
clyfters. 

EiiVolUent  Clyjier. 

Take  of  iinfeed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  oflaudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fiipply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyjier. 

Laxative  Clyjier^ 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces;  fweet  oil  or 
frefli  butter,  and  brdwa  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table  fpoonfuls  of 
common  fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyjier, 

Canninative  Clyjier. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce ; anife-feeds,  half  an 
ounce.  Boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  inftead  of  the  Foetid  Clyjier^  the  linell  of  whicii  is 
fo  difagreeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyjier. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  inlufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyfter  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the.  alimentary  canal.  When 
given  to  children  the  quantity  mlift  be  proportionably  left- 
Tened. 
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Starch  Clyjier. 

Take  jelly  of  ftarch,  four  ounces;  linfeed  oil,  half  an 

ounce.  Liquify  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in 
the  oil. 

In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfter  may  be  admi- 
niftered  after  every  loofe  ftool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inteftines 
and  blunt  the  fharpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  laudanam  may  be  occafionally  added  ; in  which  cafe, 
K will  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  Jjiringent  ClyJler. 

Turpentine  Clyjier. 

Take  of  common  deco£Iion,  ten  ounces;  Venice  turpen- 
tine difflalved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  halt  an  ounce  ; Flo- 
rence oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  ^iuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obftrudtions  of  the  uri- 
es,  and  in  colicky  complaints,  proceeding  from 

Vinegar  Clyjier. 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three' ounces  of  vinegar 
with  five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clyfter,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or 
putrid  diforders,  efpecially  in  the  latter. 

We  think  it  unneceftary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular 
intention  may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or  other  of  the 
above  forms. 

COLLYRIA,  or  EYE-WATERS. 

EYE-WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
almoft;  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  pofTeffed  of  fome 
fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes ; I have  examined 
many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike,  the 
bafis  of  moft;  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead. 
Their  effefls  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone  of 
the  parts  : hence  they  are  principally  of  fervice  in  flight  in- 
flammations; and  in  that  relaxed  ftate  of  the  parts  which  is 
induced  by  obftinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  (hefe  compofitlons ; but 
as  it  feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be  of 
little  ufe.  Boles  and  other  earthy  fubftances,  as  they  do  not 
diflblve  in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  this  purpofe. 

Collyrium. 
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CONFECTIONS. 

Colljrhm  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum,  half  a drachm;  agitate  It  welltogether  with 

the  white  of  one  egg.  ' _ _ . 

This  IS  the  Collynum  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed.  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reftrain  the  flux  of 
humours.  It  mull  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the 
eyes  ; but  fliould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at 
a time. 

Vitriolic  Coll'jriwiu 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm  ; rofe-water,  fix 
ounces.  Diflblve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 
liquor. 

This,  though  fimple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  mofl:  of 
the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  uleful  application  in  weak, 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  {lighter  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a more  obfti- 
nate  nature  the  affiftance  of  bleeding  and  bliftering  will  often 
be  neceflary. 

When  a ftrong  aflringent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or 
triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  1 have  feen  a fo- 
liition  of  four  times  the  ftrength  of  the  above  ufed  with  ma- 
nifeft  advantage. 

Collyrhm  of  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.  Dilfolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added 
to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  chufe  may  fubflitute  inftead  of  this  the  colly^ 
rium  of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard  ; which  is  made  by 
putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  Extract  of  Lead  to  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a tea-fpoonful  of  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other 
addition,  will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  W'ell  as  a collyrium. 
An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
the  former  ; and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and 
morning. 

CONFECTIONS. 

^Onfections  containing  above  fixty  ingredients  are  flil,! 

to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  moft  reformed  difpenfatories. 
As  moft  of  their  intentions,  however,,  may  be  more  cer- 
tainly, and  as  effetftually  anlwered  by  a few  glafles  of  wine 

or 
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or  grains  of  opium,  we  (hall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medicines 
very  Ilightly. 

'Japonic  ConfeBioUi 

Take  of  Japan  eartli,  three  ounces;  tormerttil  foot,  nuN 
meg,  olibaiumi,  of  each  two  ounces ; opium  didolved  in  ^ 
fuiHcient  quantity aaf  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a half;  fim- 
pie  fyrup  and  conferve  of  ro fes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces.  Mix 
and  make  them  into  an  ele6fuary.  ' 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium, 

T.  he  dole  of  this  eleifuary  js  from  a fcruple  to  a drachtn. 

i 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

TpVERY  Apothecary’s  fhop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe 
preparations,  that  it  might  have  paffed  for  a confetlioner’s 
M'arehoufe.  They  polfefs  very  few  medicinal  properties, 
and  may  rather  be  claffed  among  fweetmeats  than  medicines. 
They  are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into  bo- 
lufes  or  pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  frefli  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe  pre- 
parations, the  leaves  of  vegetables  muft  be  freed  from  their 
Italks,  the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part  of 
orange-peel  taken  off  with  a ralp.  They  are  then  to  be 
pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  peflle,  into  a 
fmooth  mafs  ; after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar 
is  commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  continued  till 
they  are  uniformly  mixed  ; but  the  conferve  will  be  better  if 
only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and 
afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  fugar.  ! 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofes. 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels ; 
beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  arid,  adding  by  degrees  two 
pounds  of  double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a conferve.  1 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of  , 
orange-peel,  rofemary-flowers,  fea-wormwood,  of  the  leaves 
of  wood-forrel,  i5c.  , 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  raoff  agreeable  and  : 
ufeful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A drachm  or  ; 

-2  two  ; 
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two  of  it,  (iinblved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  he  given  as 
a gentle  redringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  Ifomach,  and  likevvife 
in  phthifical  cotighs  and  fpitting  of  bipod.  To  have  any 
connderahlc  efleds,  however,  it  mull  be  taken  in  larger 
tjuantities. 

Conferee  of  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water, 
being  carefid  to  take  them  out  before  they  burlf  ; aiterwards 
exprefling  t^e  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with,  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  fiigar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  twula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  he  ufed  at  difcretion, 

Prejerves  are  made  by  fleeping  or  boiling  frefli  vegetables 
firft  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  lyrtip,  or  a folution  of  fugar. 
The  fubjcd  is  either  preferved  moifl  in  the  fyrup,  or  takeh’ 
out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  lafl 
is  the  mofl  ufeful  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel. 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  Jofes  its- 
bitternefs;  then  boil  it  in  a folution  of  double-refined  fiigar 
in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confedlioner  than  that  of  the 
apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

■t  X rATER  readily  e.xtrads  the  gummy  and  faline  parts  of 
' ^ vegetables ; and  though  its  aftion  is  chiedly  confined  to 
thefe, -yet  the  refitious  and  oily  being  intimately  blended  v/ith 
the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part  taken  up  along  with 
them.  Hence  watery  decodfions  and  infufions  of  vegetables 
conflitute  a large,  and  not  unufefid,  clafs  of  medicines.  Al- 
though mofl;  vegetables  yield  their  virtues  to  water,  as  well  by 
infufion  as  decottion,  yet  the  latter  is  often  neceflary,  as  it 
faves  time,  and  does  in  a few  minutes  what  the  other  would 
require  hours,  afid  fometimes  days,  to  efledl. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate 
ufe.  1 

DecoSlion  of  Althcsa.  , . 

Take  of  the  roots  of  raarfhmallows,  moderately  d'ried, 
three  ounces  ; raifins  of  the  fun,  one  ounce  j water,  three 
pints. 


Boil 
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Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  third  of  it  Is  cdri^ 
fumed  ; afterwards  flrain  the  deco61ion,  and  let  it  (land  fot 
fome  time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they 
muff  be  boiled  till  one  half  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  fharp  defluftions  upon  the  lungs,  this  de- 
coblion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

Common  Dccodion. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  ; elder, ■Flowers,  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  decoflion. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

riiis  decodtion  is  .chiefly  intended  as  the  bafts  of  clyfler.Si 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It 
will  likewife  ferve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine 
or  .other  things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may 
require. 

DecoSlion  of  Logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  fliavings,  or  chips  of  logwood,  in 
four  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted.  Two 
or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon- water  may  be  added  to 
this  decodlion. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents  are 
improper,  a tea-cupful  of  this  decodfion  may  be  taken  with 
advaiitaffe  three  or  four  times  a-dav. 

O •' 

Decodion  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered.  In 
a pint  and  a half  of  w’ater  to  one  pint ; then  ftrain  the  decoc- 
tion. If  a tea-fpooniul  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  be  added 
to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable  and 
efficacious.,. 

Compound  Decodion  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of 
water  to  one  lialf.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
a 



the  voice  weak,  and- the  head  affeiled  with  a ftupor  but  with 
little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour. 

. ^ . Decodion 


lalf  of  aromatic  wafer. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medieme  to- 
r/t*  tl->A  rtprline  nf  malicmant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is  low. 
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Decadion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

Take  of  frefh  farfaparilla  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  two 
ounces  ; (havings  of  guaiacuin  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over 
a flow  fire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one  ; adding  towards 
the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  faffafras  wood,  and  three  drachms 
of  liquorice.  Strain  the  decoftion.  . 

I'his  may  either  be  employed  as  an  alTifiant  to  a courfe  of 
mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been 
ufed  for  fome  time.  It  flrengthens,  tlie  ftomach,  and  re,- 
flores  flcfli  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal 
difeafe.  It  may  alfo  be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cuta- 
neous diforders  proceeding  from  foulnefs  of  the. blood  and 
juices.  For  all  thefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the 
Deco£ilon  of  Woods.  ^ • 

This  decodion  may  be  taken,  from  a pint  and  a half  to 
two  quarts  in  the  day. 

The.  following  deco£tion  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufed 
by  Kennedy^  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may  fupr 
ply  the  place  of  Lifbon  diet  drink  : 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  three  ounces  ;■  liquorice  and  meze- 
rion  root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  \ fliavings  of  guaiacum  and 
faffafras  wood,  of  each  one  ounce  ; crude  antimony,  pow- 
dered, an  ounce  and  a half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in 
eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
them  till  one  half  of  the  water  is  confumed  ; afterwards  drain 
the  deco'ftion. 

This  decoBion  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
preceding. 

Decodion  of  Seneka. 

Take  of  feneka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce  ; water,  a pint 
and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  ftrain. 

This  decoB;ion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy, 
rheumatifm,  and  foine  ubftinate  diforders  of  the  (kin.  The 
clofe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

JVhite  Decodion. 

Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; gutn 
arable,  half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one 
quart,  and  flrain  the  decodion, 

I his  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended  with  or 
jpdining  to,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the 
9 ftomach 
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ftomach  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  cliildren  wlicn 
afflifled  with  (ouruefs  of  tlic  ilomach,  and  for  pcrfons  who 
are  fubjedl  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fwcetened  with  fugar, 
as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon- 
water  added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pirns  of 
water,  will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  dccoaion, 
and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 

DRAUGHTS. 

t-pHIS  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as 
■*-  are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated,  as  purges,  vomits,  and  a few 
others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a medi- 
cine requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  belter  to 
make  up  a larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which  faves  both 
trouble  and  expence. 

/inodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops ; fimple  cin- 
namon-water, an  ounce  j common  fyrup,  two  draefims. 
Mix  them.  ■ 

In  excelfive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  necefiary,  and  in 
great  refllefTnefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  occafionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples ; fyrup  of  popples, 
two  drachms ; fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water, 
of  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  fervicc 
of  urine. 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce  ; foluble  tartar,  or  Rochel  fait, 
from  three  to  four  drachms.  Diflolve  in  three  ounces  of 
boiling  water;  to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half  an 
ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  Ilomach,  an 
ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falls,  dilfolved  inr 
four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  inliead  of  the  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falls,  may  ufe  the  following 

.•V- 

Take 


draught 


in  an  obllruflion  or  deficiency 
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Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple;  common  water,  an 
ounce  • aromatic  tln6lure,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap  with 
twice  ’its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  tl?e  other  ingre- 
dients. 

Sweatm^  Draughts. 

Take  fpirit  of  Minderenis,  two  ounces  ; fait  of  hartniorn, 
five  grains;  fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  of 
each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught 
is  of  fervice.  To  promote  its  effefls,  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  of  fomc  other 
Vt-eak  dilt^ing  liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple ; w’ater,  an 
ounce;  fimpIe  fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  w'ho  require  a ftronger  vomit  may  add  to  the 
above  half  a grain,  or  a grain,  ot  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chafe  the  powder,  may  take  ten  drachms 
of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  ; or  half  an  ounce  of  the  wine,  anci 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquills. 

ELECTUARIES. 

Electuaries  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter^ 
powders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  mucilage, 
into  fuch  a confillence,  that  the  powders  may  neither  feparate 
by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  ftiff  for  fwallowing.  They 
i receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  and  fuch  as  are 
! not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Aftringent  eleftuaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
them,  fhould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities  ; as  aftrin- 
gent medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  f^rni, 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  extraftion  ot  pulps  it  will  be  neceffary  to  boll  un- 
I ripe  fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quan- 
I tity  of  water  till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be 
prefled  out  through  a flrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and 
afterwards  boiled  to  a due  confiftence,  in  an  earthen  veflel, 
over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  by  continually  ftlrring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that 
are  both  ripe  and  frefh  may  be  prefled  out  without  any  pre- 
vious boiling. 
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Lenitive  EleShiary. 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces ; coriander 
feed,  alio  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; pulp  of  tamarinds  and 
of  French  prunes,  eSch  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  pow- 
ders together,  and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup, 
reduce  the  whole  into  an  eleduary.  ^ 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  eledluajy,  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It’likewife 
ferves  as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  a£livc 
medicines,  as  jalaps,  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  eleduary  of  Cajfia. 

Electuary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confeOion,  two  ounces  ; Locatelli’s 
ballam,  one  ounce  5 rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  j 
fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  enough  to  make  an  eleffuary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and 
aflringents,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  The  purgative 
is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a 
very  fate  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprefied  in 
the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fliould  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conftitution  may  require. 

Eleduary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce ; of  pow- 
dered tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce  ; fimple 
fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eletSluary. 

Dr.  Mead  direfts  a drachm  of  an  elcdluary  fimilar  to  this 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  dif- 
continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  I 
have  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy. often  pro- 
. ceeds  from  worms. 

Eleduary  for  the  Gonorrhea. 

Take  of  lenitive  ele£Iuary,  three  ounces;  jalap  and  rhu- 
barb, in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms ; nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 
fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledtuary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling 
laxative  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

The 
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The  (Jofe  is  a dbchm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg, 
two  or  three  times  a day  ; more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  necefTary 

to  keep  the  body  gently  open.  ^ jr  i r 

An  eleftuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  limple  fyrup 
will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  ofF,  the  following  eleauaiy 

may  be  u fed  ; . 

Take  of  lenitive  eleftuary,  two  ounces  ; baliam  ot  capivij 
«pne  ounce ; gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each 
two  drachms,  Ample  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eleauary. 
The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

Electuary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  jn  powder,  three  ounces ; cafea- 
rilla,  half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
eledluary. 

In  the  cure  of  obflinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is* 
aflilled  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  heftic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  ftead. 

' EleEluary  for  the  Piles. 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur  one  ounce;  cream  of  tartar, 
half  an  ounce ; treacle,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form  an 
eleftuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-dayi 

I 

Electuary  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  powdered  muftard-feed,  and  conferve  of  rofes* 
each  an  ounce ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day* 

Eledkary  for^  the  PJoeiunatifm, 

Take  of  conferve. of  rofes,  two  ounces;  cinnabar  of  an- 
timony, levigated,  an  ounce  arid  a half ; gum  guaiacum,  in 
powder,  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  a fuffleient  quantity  to 
make  an  eledtuary. 

In  obflinate  rheumatlfms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with 
a fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  eledluary  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day  with  confiderable  advantage. 

Z z 
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EMULSIONS. 

■t'MuLSiONS,  befide  their  ufc  as  medicines,  are  alfo  proper 
vehicles  for  certain  fubflances,  which  could  not  other- 
wife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus  cam- 
phor, triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water 
into  an  eraulfion.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other 
fimilar  fubftances,  are  likewifc  rendered  mifcible  with  water 
by  the  intervention  of  mucilages. 

Common  Emuljion. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce ; bitter  almonds,  a 
' drachm  ; water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble 
mortar  ; adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make 
an  emulfion  j afterwards  let  it  be  ftrained. 

Arabic  Emulfion, 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to 
the  almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arable. 

Where  foft  cooling  liquors  are  neceffary,  thefe  emulfions 
may  be  u fed  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Emulfion. 

Take' of  camphor,  half  a drachm;  fweet  almonds,  half  a 
dozen;  white  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  mint  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  m 
a ffone  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water ; then 
flrain  the  liquor,  and  difiblve  in  it  the  fugar.  . 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ule  of 
camphor,  a^  table- fpoonful  of  this  eraulfion  may  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours. 


Eiiiiuljtoti  of  Gwii  Adwiouicie* 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms ; water,  eight 
mnees.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by 

ittle  and  little,  till  it  is  dilfolved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid  phlegm, 
,nd  promoting  expeaoration.  In  obflinate  coughs,  mo 
,ut>cc^^  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  The  dofe 
s two  table-fpoonfuls  three  or  lour  times  a-day. 
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Oily  Emulfion.  , 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit,- 
two  drachms ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fliake  them  well  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  fnnple  fyiup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice  ; but  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  fucceed 
better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  A table- 
fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

Extract?  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubje£l  in  water*, 
and  evaporating  the  ftrained  deco£lion  to  a due  con- 
fidence. By  this  procefs  fome  of  the  more  adlive  parts  of 
plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indififoluble  earthy  matter, 
which  makes  the  larger  fliare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  mendruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of 
extracts ; fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other 
times  re£lified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extratls  are  prepared  from  a variety  ot  different  drugs,  as 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c.  ; but,  as  they  require  a trou- 
blefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
for  a private  praftitioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them 
from  a profeffed  druggid,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf. 
Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  lift 
of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private 
pra6Iice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

Tj'OiMENTATiONS  are  generafly  intended  either  to  eafe 
pain,  by  taking  off  tenfion  and  fpafm  ; or  to  brace  and 
redore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  arc 
applied.  The  fird  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be 
anfwered  by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain 
fubdances,  however,  are  ufually  added  to  water  with  a view 
to  heighten  us  effe£fs,  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  adringents,’ 
&c.  We  fhall  therefore  fubjolri  a few  of  the  mod  ule’ful 
medicated  fomeotations,  that  people  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  ufc  of  them  if  they  chufe. 

^ z Anod'jne 
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Anodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces;  elder  flowers, 
half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  jhnt  is 
evaporated,  and  (train  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  expreffes,  is  ufed  for  re- 
lieving acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fornentation. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce ; red  wine,  a 
pint.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  (train  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a tf>pical  application  for  ex- 
ternal complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  narts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rhoeas, flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  (tomach,  and  retch- 
ings to  vomit,  are,  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdo- 
men and  region  of  the  (tomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of 
each  two  ounces;  water,  two  quarts.  After  a flight  boiling, 
pour  off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  10  this  fomentation, 
in  fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circumllances  of  the  cafe 
fhall  require  ; but  thefe  are  not  always  needfary. 

' ' Emollient  Fomentation. 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  deqodtion. 

Strengthening  Fomentation, 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce ; granate  peel,  half  an 
ounce  ; alum,  two  drachms  ; fmith’s  forge  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  confumption  of 
one-third  ; then  drain  the  remaining  decodion,  and  diffolve 
in  it  the  alum. 

This  adringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomenla- 
lijan  to  weak  parts ; it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLES. 

However  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear, 
they  arc  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  They  feldom 
indeed  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  difagreeable 
fymptoms ; as  parchednefs  o(  the  mouth,  foulncfs  ot  the 

tmiaue  and-  faiipep,  &c.  they  are  peculiarly  ufdul  in  fevers 

“ and 
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and  fore  throafs.  In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  fometimes  re- 
move the  diforder  ; and  in  the  former  few  things  are  mor« 
refrelhing  and  agreeable  to  the  patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth 
frequently  walhed  with  fome  foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafily 
prepared.  A little  barley-  water  and  honey  may  be  had  any 
where;  and  if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give 
them  an  agreeable  lharpnefs,  they  will  make  a very  ufeful 
gargle  for  loftenlng  and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  bell  'elfeiSl  when  inje6led  with  a fyringe. 


Attenuating  Gargle. 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces;  honey,  one  ounce;  nitre,  a 
drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflaipma- 
tory  quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and 
fauces. 


Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  rofe- water,  fix  ounces;  fyrup  of  clove  July- 
flowers,  half  an  ounce;  fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fufficient  quantity 
to  give  it  an  agreeable  lharpnefs.  Mix  them.  , 

This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  afls 
as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a flight 
quinfey. 

( Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle  a pint;  tindlure  of  myrrh/ 
an  ounce  ; honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excre- 
tion of  tough  vifeid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of 
fervice. 


EnulUent  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marlhmallow  roots,  and  two  or  three 
figs;  boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be 
conlumed  ; then  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

It  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  ex- 
ceeding good  attenuating  gargJe. 

1 his  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,,  where  the  tongue  and 
faucK  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foftei,  thelfe  parts,  and  pro. 
mote  the  difcharge  oi  faliva.  ^ ^ 

in  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that 

m the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  flrangulation  of  the  fauces 

^ ^ 3 little 
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little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles  ; that  fuch  as 
arc  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contra£fI 
jng  the  cmunaories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening 
thofe  humours  ; tliat  a decoftion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
lias  a central y effefl;,  efpecially  if  fome  fal-ajiimouiac  be 
added;  by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the. glands 
brought  to  fecrete  more  freely  ; a circumftance  ajways  con- 
ducive to  the  Cure.  ■ } ■ 

INFUSIONS. 

"I^Egetables  yield  nearly  the  fame  f5ropertics  to  water 
^ by  infufion  as  by  decoftion  ; and  though  they  may  re- 
quire a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet 
it  has  feveral  .advantages  over  the  other;  fmee  boiling  is 
found  to  diflipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic 
fubfiances,  without  more  fully  extrafifing  their  medicinal 
principles. 

Tire  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatnry  obferves,  that  even 
from  thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infu- 
fions  may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefli 
quantities  of  the  fubjeft,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and 
more  with  the  afilive  parts ; and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions 
are  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  con- 
tain in  a fmall  compafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  adive; 
principles  of  vegetables,  in  a form  readily  mifcible  with  thc' 
fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infufion. 

Take  tops  of  the  lefler  centaury  and  camomile  flovvers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ; yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange  peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water. 

For  indigeflion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  ap- 
petite, a tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

Infufion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five 
table  Ipoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let 
them  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

Tins  IS  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak 
flomachs.  In  difdorders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of 

that 
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that  medicine  are  required,  a lea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Infujion  of  Car  duns. 

Tnfufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedi61us, 
or  blefled  thiflle,  in  a pint  of  common  water,  tor  tix  hours, 
without  heat ; then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not 
agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or 
other  aromatic  materials. 

Infufion  of  Linfeed. 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  table  fpoonfuls  ; liquorice  root,  fllced 
half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  fland 
to  infufe  by  the  fire  tor  fome  hours,  and  then  ilrain  off  the 
liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-foot  be  added  to  thefe 
ingredients  it  will  then  be  the  PeEloral  Infufion.  Both  thele 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difliculty  of  making  water ; 
and  in, coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft. 

Infufion  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; boiling  water, 

quart;  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half 
a drachm  ; loaf  tugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  veffel ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and  having  ftrain- 
ed  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceflive  flow  of  the  menfes,  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  haemorrhages,  a tea-cupful  of  this  gently  aflringent  in- 
fufion may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  likewife 
makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
effeft,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infufion. 

Infufion  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce;  fenna,  and  dryflals  of 
tartar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed 
four  or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water;  afterwards  let 
the  liquor  be  flrained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic 
tindlure  added  to  it.  Berfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may 
leave  out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  cryflals  of  tartar. 


This 
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^ Tins  IS  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tca-cupful  may  be 
given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  De’coSiion  af  Tamarinds  and  ' 
Senna. 


Take  of  Spanilh  juice,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce; 
fait  of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling  wa! 
tei  for  a night.  To  the  ftraiiied  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  an 
half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftru6Hons  of  the  breaff,  a 
tca-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  adv’antacfe  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

\ 

Infufion  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  horfe-radiih  root  fliaved,  muftard-feed  bruifed, 
. each  four  ounces  ; outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  velfel, 
for  twenty- four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  flimu-I- 
lating  medicine  may  betaken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
e.xcites  the  a£lion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

It  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  muflard,  it  will  make  the  Antifeorbutio.' 
Infufion. 


JULEPS. 

The  bafis  of  Juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome 
fimple  dilfilled water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  diflilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or 
fyrup  as  is  fufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This 
^is  lharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnate^ 
with  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention, 

Camphorated  Julep., 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm ; re£lified  fpirit  of  wine, 
ten  drops  ; double- refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  di- 
flilled water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  firft  with  the  fpirit 
of  wine,  then  with  the  fugar;  laflly,  add  the  w'ater  by  de- 
grees, and  flrain  the  liquor. 


In 
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In  hyfterical  and  other  complaints  where  campl  er  is  pro- 
per,  this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoonfyl  or  two 
as  often  as  the  ilomach  will  bear  it. 

I 

Cordial  Jidep. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces  ; Jamaica 
pepper-water,  two  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and 
compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms ; fyriip 
of  orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  disorders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs 
and  depreflion  of  fpirits. 

Expediorajing  "Jidep. 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces  ; • 
fyrup  of  fqiiills,  two  ounces.  > Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  aflhmas,  and  obflruftions  of  the  bread,  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Mujk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mufk  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinna- 
rnon  and  peppermint-water,  each  two  ounces ; of  the  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  date  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulfions, 
and  other  fpafmodic  affeflions,  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  this 
julep  may  be  tak-en  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep, 

Didblve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
frelh  lemon  juice,  drained ; when  the  efiervefcence  is  over, 
add,  of  mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  tw'O  ounces; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  doinacb,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers, 
efpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep. 

Didblve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove 
July-dowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in- 
flammation, this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  table- 

fpoonful 
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fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antlmo- 
Jiial  vomits  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
Ilomach,  but  likewife  to  promote  the  different  excretions. 
Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame  cffeas 
as  Dr.  yarnes's  Powder. 

MIXTURES. 

A Mixture  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpedl,  that  it 
receives  into  its  compofition  not  only  fairs,  extrads, 
and  other  fubffances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths, 
powders,  and  fuch  fubffances  as  cannot  be  diffolved.  A 
mixture  is  feldom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine. 
It  is  neverthelefs  neceffary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a mix- 
ture, who  are  not  able  to  fwaliow  a bolus  or  an  elefluary  : 
befides,  there  are  medicines  which  aft  better  in  this  than  in 
any  other  form. 

AJiringent  Mixture. 

Take  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces  ; fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half^  Japonic  confeftioil,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  {landing,  after  the 
neceffary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may 
be  taken  every  four  hours,  interpofing  every  fecopd  or  third 
day  a dofe  of  rhubarb. 

Diuretic  Mixture.  - 

Take  of  mint-wafer,  five  ounces ; vinegar  of  fquills,  fix 
drachms ; fweet  fpirit  ot  nitre,  half  an  ounce ; fyrup  of 
ginger,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

In  obffruftions  of  the  urinary  paffages,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  Ahforhent  Mixture.  - 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  beff  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  common  water ; fimple  cinnamon-water, 
and  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  moff  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidi- 
ties, this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  correft 
thefe,  or  to  open  the  body.  A table-fpoonful  may  be  taken 
. for  a dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a very 
young  child  half  a fpoonful  will  be  fufficient. 

I ' When 
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^Vhen  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may  either 
be  increafed,  or  ihe  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  generally  ufeful  medicines  for  chil- 
dren w^th  which  I am  acquainted. 


DifTolve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water;  and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol 
till  the  effervefcence  ceafes;  then  add,  of  peppermint-water, 
two  ounces,  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frelh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  maj'-oc- 
cafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 


Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces ; vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce;  fyrup  of  marflimallows,  an  ounce  and  a 
half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expeftoration,  and  the  fecre- 
tlon  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  afthraatic  and  dropfical 
habits.  A table- fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 


OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 


Otwithstan DING  the  extravag^ant  encomiums  which 


have  been  beftowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  moft  proper  applica- 
tion to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments  do 
not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them  from 
the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch'fubftances  as  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud  flefh,  and  fuch 
like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
infert  only  a few  of  the  moft  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients  of 
a more  aftive  nature  can  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 


Take  of  yellow-wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each 
a quarter  of  a pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  add,  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the 
ointment  while  warm. 

1 liis  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  and  healing 
wounds  and  ulcers.  ' ^ 


Saline  Mixture. 


Squill  Mixture. 


Tellozv  Bafilicum  Ointment. 


Ointment 
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Ointment  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half ; white  wax,  and  ca, 
lamme  Hone  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  cala- 
mine ftone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with  fome 
part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  oil 
and  wax  previoufty  melted  together,  continually  ftirrin'g  them 
till  quite  cold.  ^ 

This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Tutner  s Cerate^  is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns 
and  excoriations  from  whatever  caufe.. 

Emollient  Ointment. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds ; olive  oil,  a pint  and  a 
half;  yellow  wax,  half  a pound;  Venice  turpentine,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire; 
then  mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointmenf. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Althaa  Ointment.  It  may  be  ufed 
for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

Eye  Ointtnent. 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ; white  wax, 
two  drachms;  tut ty  prepared,  one  ounbe;  melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty, 
continually  ftirriug  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better 
Confiftence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed 
up  with  a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  if. 

Another. 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  ftone  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms;  verdegrife  well  prepared,  two  drachms;  hogs’ lard, 
and  mutton  fiiet,  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces..  Rub  the 
camphor  well  with  the  powder ;'  aftertvards  mix  in  the  lard 
and  fuet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfeftly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efteem  for  difeafes  of  the 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  paution,  when, 
the  eyes  are  much  inflamed  or  very  tender. 

I 

IJfue  Ointment. 

• Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spaniffi  flies,  finely  powdered,  in 
fix  ounces  of  yellow  bafilieuin  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dreffing  blifters,  in 
order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 
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Ointment  of  head. 

Take  of  oUve  oil,  Haif  a pint;  white  wax,  two  ounces; 
fiigar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  re- 
duced into  a fine  powder,  be  rulibed  up  with  fome  part  of 
the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  pre- 
vioufly  melted  together,  continually  Itining  them  till  quite 
cold. 

This  coolinpr  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may  be  ufed  in 
all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  Ikin  over, the  part, 
as  in  fcalding,  &c. 

Mercurial  Ointmeyit. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces;  hogs’  lard,  three  ounces  ; 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce 
of  the  hogs’  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  per- 
ledly  extinguifhed  ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard 
and  fuet,  previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  meri- 
cury  into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  Ikin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ; flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a half ; crude  fal  ammoniac,  two 
drachms ; effence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make 
them  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointmeht,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  affefted,  will  gene- 
rally cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  lafeft  and  beft  application 
for  that  purpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  dif- 
agreeable  fmell. 

White  Ointment.  - 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; white  wax  and  fperraacetf, 
of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
keep  them  conftantly  and  brifkly  ftirring  together,  till  quite 
cold. 

If  two  drachms,  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make 
the  White  camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

■ Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefh  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime-water ; fhake  them  well  together  in  a wide- 
mouthed bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 

' ' , Tliis 
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This  k found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for 
recent  Icalds  or  burns.  It  may- either  be  fpread  upon  a doth 

or  the  parts  affeded  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

White  Liniment. 

This^  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment 
two  thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out.  * 

T.  his  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation, 
where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  oint- 
ments \vith  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces  ; liquid  laudanum, 
half  an  ouncci  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  w'ork  th^m  well  togciher. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

. Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  hartlliorn,  half 
an  ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  fkin  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  a piece  of  flannel,  moiflened  with  this  liniment, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  remedies  ^ and  that  it 
feldom  fails,  after  bleeding,  either  to  leffen  or  carry  off  the 
complaint.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  I have  often  ex- 
perienced. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  dilfolved. 

This  antifpafraodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate  rheu- 
matifms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme 
pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 

PILLS. 

TV  /|Edicines  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe 
difagreeable  tafte,  or  fmell,  makes  it  neCelfary  that 
they  ffiould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  molt  commo- 
dioufly  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that 
is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills, 

as 
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^ they  often  lie  fdr  a confiderable  time  on  the  ftomach 
before  they  are  diffplved,  fo  as  to  produce  any  effe6l. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of  pills  are 
generally  fo  Contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning  the 
dofe,  w'c  fhall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken  : as 
one,  two,  three,  &c.  ^ 

Compoftng  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains;  Caftile  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into 
twenty  pills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach, 
one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occafion 
requires. 

Foetid  Pill. 

Take  of  afafoetida,  half  an  opnce ; fimple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  is  neceflary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary 
fize,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  of  fervice  to  perfons  afflifted  with  the  afthma. 

When  it  is  neceftary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper 
quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be 
added  to  the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extraft  of  hemlock,  and  adding 
to  it  about  a fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves,  form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  fize. 

The  extraft  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  , to 
feveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  beft  method,  however,  of 
ufing  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  increafe 
the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  with- 
out any  remarkable  degree  of  ftupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an 
ounce.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  the  globules  of 
mercury  are  perfedly  cxtinguilhed ; then  add,  of  Caftile 
foap,  two  drachms;  powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread, 
a (ufficient  quantity  to  give  the  mafs  a proper  confiftence  for 
pills. 


When 
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Wlien  Wronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  (Quantity  of 
quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different,  according  to  the  in- 
tention with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  iiherant,  two  or 
three  may  be  taken  daily.  To  ralfe  a falivation,  four  or  five 
will  be  neceffary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made 
into  a niafs,  with  a fufficlent  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will 
make  a Mercurial  purging  PUh 

Mercurial fublimate  Pill. 

DIffoIve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal 
ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a pafle,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with 
a fufficlent  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  muft 
be  formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  mofl.  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
the  fublimate,  has  been  found  elHcacious,  not  only  in  curiRg 
the  venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  worrns^ 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed*. 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  tvyo. 

t 

Plummer  s Pill. 

Take  of  calomel,  or'  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  ful- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms;  extracfl  of  liquorice, 
two  drachms.  Kub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  to- 
gether: afterwards  add  the  extradf,  and,  with  a fufficlent 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  make  them  into 
pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative 
in  obftinafe  cutaneous  diforders ; and  has  completed  a cure 
after  falivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  iilcewifc 
produced  excellent  efFefls.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordi- 
nary fize  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  keep- 
ing moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a draught 
of  decoflion  of  the  woods,  or  of  farfaparilla.  ' 


See  .a  paper  on  this'  fubje5t  in  the  Edinburgh  Fhyfical  and 
I.itcrary  ElFays,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gardener. 

Purging 
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Purging  Pills. 

lake  of  fiiccotorine  aloes,  and  Caftile  foap,  each  two 
Vadims ; of  fimple  fyiup,  a fufficient.  quantity  to  make  t^hcFn 
into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken 
night  and  'morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deoblfruent 
and  llomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpolcs 
of  Dr.  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  ot  which 
is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pij^ 
may  be  ufed  : 

Take  extrad  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confidence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 

,■  Pill  for  the  faundice. 

Take  of  Callile  foap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills  with  a fufficient 
quantity  ot  (yrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  expreffies,  are  chiefly  intended 
for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  affiftance  of  proper  diet, 
they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  necelfary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to 
interpofe  now  and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic. 

Stomachic  Pill;, 

Take  extrad  of  gentian,  two  drachms;  powdered  rhubarb 
and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; oil  of  mint,  thirty 
drops;  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  ot  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  for 
invigorating  the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half-;  gum 
ammoniac,  and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drachms  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  afthmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of 
thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  flo- 
xuach  will  bear  them. 

3 ^ 
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Strengthening  'Pill. 

^ Take  fol't  extraft  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  Heel,  each  a 
nrachm.  Make  into  pills. 

in  difoiders  arirmj»  from  exceflive  debility,  or  relaxation 
of  the  fol'.ds,  as  the  cholorojis,  or  greea-licknefs,  two  of  thele 
pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

\ ' PLASTERS. 

ought  to  be  of  a different  confidence,  accord- 
^ ing  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breads  or  doinach  ought  to  be  foft 
and  yielding  ; while  thofe  defigned  fur  the  limbs  Ihould  be 
firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fiippofcd,  that  pladers  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables, 'by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  corfipofition  of  the 
plader  ; but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils 
any  valuable  qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  inti?) 
a plaffer  of  a proper  confidence,  which  make  the  bads  of 
feveral  other  pladers.  In  boiling  thefe  compofitions,  tr 
quantity  of  hot  water  muff  be  added  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  the  plader  from  buirning  or  growing  black.  This, 
however,  fhould  be  done  with  care,  led  it  caufe  the  matter 
to  c.xplode. 

Common  Plqfter. 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints;  litharge,  reduced  to 
a fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  dirring  them, 
and  keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  vef- 
fel  : after  they  have  boiled  about  three  houis,  a little  of  the 
plader  may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try'’if 
it  be  of  a proper  confidence  ; when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole 
may  be  fuffered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  preffed  out  of  it 
with  the  hands. 

This  plader  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  ex- 
coriations of  the  ikin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and 
defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  ifiat  is  neceffary  in  fuch 
cafes.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  fefve  as  a bafis  for 
other  pladers. 

Adbefivs 
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Jdhejive  Plafter. 

Take  of  common  plafier,  half  a pound  ; of  Bui^undy 
pitch,  a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  platter  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  pn  other 

diettings. 

Anodyne  Plafier^ 

Melt  tin  ounce  of  adhefive  platter,  and  when  it  is  cool- 
ing, mix  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  pamphor,  previoufly  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil. 

This  platter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpecially 
of  the  nervous  kind. 

Bll/iering  Plafier. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces;  yellow  wax,  tvvo 
ounces;  Spaniih  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces;  pow- 
dered muttard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is 
warm,  add  to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evaporate 
it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  fuf- 
ficiently  incorporated,  fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continually 
flirring  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold. 

Though  this  platter  is  made  in  a variety  of  wavs,  one  fel- 
dom  meets  with  ,it  of  a proper  confiftence.  When  com- 
pounded with  oils  and  other  greafy  fubttances,  its  effefls  are 
blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run  ; while  pitch  and  refm  render  it 
too  hard  and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  blilfering  platter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may 
be  fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a fuflicient 
quantity  of  powdered  flies  ; or  by  forming  them  into  a parte 
W'lth  flour  and  vinegar. 

Gum  Plafier. 

Take  of  the  common  platter,  four  pounds;  gum  ammo- 
niac and  galbanum,  ttraihed,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt 
tfiem  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  platter  is  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and'  likevvife  lor  difeur*- 
fing  indolent  tumours. 

, Mercurial  Plafier. 

Take  of  common  platter,  one  pound  ; of  gum  ammoniac* 
ftrained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when 
cooling,  add  eight  ounces  of  quickfilver,  previoufly  extin- 
guiflied  by  triture,  with  three  o'bnces  of  hog^s  laid. 
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This  pla?^cr  IS  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arlfing 
'frutn.<i, .venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other 
vjolcnt  tumours,  are  likewife  found  fometimes  to  yield  to  it. 

i ' 

Stomach  Plajier. 

. Take  of  gum  plafter,  half  a pound  ; camphorated  oil,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  it  can 
be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafler,  and  mix  with  it  the 
oil ; then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to  a fine 
powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 
“ and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  fervice 
in  flatulencies  arifing  from  hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  affec- 
tions. A little  of  the  exprefled  oil  of  mace,  or  a few  drops 
of  the  elfential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it 
Js  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antihyjleric  PlaJIer. 

M'^arm  Plajier. 

Take  of  gum  plafier,  one  ounce  ; bliflerlng  plafter,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind  : it  ought,  however,  to  be  vvorn  for 
fome  time,  and  to  be  renewed  at  leaft  once  a-week.  If 
this  is  found  to  bliller  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
it  inuft  be  made  with  a Imaller  proportion  of  the  bliftering 
plafter. 

Wan  Plajier. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; white  refin,  half  a 
pound  ; mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them 
together. 

Diis  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Meliht  Plajier.  It  is 
a proper  application  after  blifters,  and  in  other  cafes  where  a 
gentle  digeftive  is  neceft'ary. 

POWDERS. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  fimple  forms  in  which  medicine 
can  be  adminiftered.  Many  medicinal  fubftances,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too  dif- 
agreeable  to  be  taken  in  this  form, 

^ The 
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The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thiit 
liquor,  as^ea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will-  re- 
quire a more  confillent  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  conferve,  jelly,  or 

Gums,  and  other  fubflances  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
fliould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones  ; but  , thole  which 
are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be  fprinkled  during 
their  pulverization  with  a few  drops  ot  any  proper  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quan-i 
titles  at  a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  veffels  cJofely  flopped.  In- 
deed, no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air  or  kept  too 
long,  otherwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  mealure  de- 

dlroyed.  ' 

Afirivgent  Powder. 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 
dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  nmifes,  and  other  haemor- 
rhages, one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
every  half-hour,  if  the  difcharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Bole. 

Take  of  Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces  ; cin- 
namon, one  ounce ; tormentll  root  and  gum  arable,  of  each 
fix  drachms ; long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe  in- 
gredients be  reduced  into  a powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous  aflringent  powder  is  given  in  fluxes, 
and  other  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are  neceffary, 
in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder  of 
Bole  with  Optum^  which  is  a medicine  of  conflderable  efficacy. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former,  but  not; 
above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander- feed,  half  an  ounce ; ginger,  one 
drachm  ; nutmegs,  half  a drachm  ; fine  fugar,  a drachm 
and  a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing 
from  iiidigellion,  particularly  thole  to  which  hyfleric  and 
hypochondriac  perlons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewife  be 
given  in  fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when 
troubled  with  gripes. 
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Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arable  four  ounces;  purified  nitre,  one 
■ ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  uhole  into 
twenty-four  dofes. 

During  the  fir  It  ftage  of  the  venereal  dlfeafe,  one  of  thefe 
cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  with  cotv 
iiderable  advantage. 

Aromctic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  heft  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine 
fugar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded, 
and  afterwards  mixed  ivell  together. 

W hen  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coflivenefs,  a tea- 
fpoontul  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day, 
according  to  circumftances. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one 
drachm  ; puulied  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a 
'powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is 
neceffary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cooling 
laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  repeated 
occafionally. 

Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  fleel,  and  loaf-fugar,  of  each  two  ounces; 
ginger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obflru£lions  of  the  menjes,  and  other  cafes  where  ffecl 
is  proper,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  ’be  taken  twice 
a-day,  and  wafhed  down  with  a little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  powder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  po'vder. 

This  is  generally  knowm  by  the  name  of  Dover's  Poivder. 
It  is  a powerful  fudorific.  In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and 
other  cafes  where  k is  neceffary  to  excite  a copious  fweat, 
this  powder  may  be  adminiffered  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm.  Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  fome 
warm  diluting  liquor. 
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JVor?n- Powd srs . 

Take  oF  tm  reduced  info  a fine  powder,  an  ounce; 
^thiop’s  mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together, 
and  divide  the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a litti,?  fyrnp,  ho- 
ney, or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  uled, 
the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  IVorm-Povjder, 

Take  of  powdered  rhtibarb,  a fcruple  ; fcammony  and  ca- 
lomel, of  each  five  grains.  Uub  them  together  in  a mortar 
for  one  dofe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  mud  be  lelTened  according  to 
their  age. 

If  the  powder  of  tin  he  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  con- 
fiderably  increafed.  The  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave  it  to  the 
amount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus 
adminiftered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and 
aUerwards. 

Powder  for  the  'P ape-worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  conftitu- 
tion,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine  pow- 
der. About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of  calomel 
and  refin  of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains  ; gum  gamboge, 
fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients  mud  be  finely  .powdered  and 
given  in  a little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  is 
mod  agreeable  to  the  patient.  He  is  then  to  walk  gently 
about,  now  and  then  drinking  a didi  of  weak  green  tea,  till 
the  w’orrn  is  paffed.  If  the  powder  of  the  fern  produces 
naufea,  or  ficknefs,  it  may  be  removed  by  fucking  the  juice 
of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

^ D 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecret  abroad 
for  the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafed 
by  the  French  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  tiying  it,  1 can 
fay  nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy.  It 
feerns,  however,  from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  adive  medi- 
cine, and  ought  to  be  taken  v/ith  care.  The  dofe  here  nre- 
feribed  is  fufficieut  for  the  dronged  patient  ; it  mud,  there- 
fore, be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and  conditution. 
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' SYRUPS. 

I 

CYrups  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines 
confidcrable  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however,  re- 
garded chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  uCed  for  fweetning  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures ; 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and 
cleduaries.  As  all  thefe  purpofes  may  be  anfwered  b”  the 
fimple  fyriip  alone,  there  is  little  occafion  for  any  other; 
efpecially  as  they  are  fcldom  found  but  in  a ftate  of  ferment- 
ation ; and  as  the  dofe  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  formi 
1 y c ^ ' . Pe  r fom  s who  ferve  the  public  muff  keep 
whatever  their  cuflomers  call  for;  but  to  the  private  prac4 
titioner  nine-tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in  the  ffiops 
are  unneceffary. 

Simple  Syrup, 

Is  made  by  diffiolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without 
heat,  about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum,  be  added  to  an  ounce 
of  the  fimple  fyriip,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodium, 
or  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  fafe  and 
certain  medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marffimallows  may 
like  wife  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Thofe  who  choofe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form 
of  fyrup,  may  diffolve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath, 
nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to 
be  previoufly  drained,  and  fuffered  to  hand  till  It  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fometimes  of  ufe  as  a warm  vehicle 
^ir  giving  medicine  to  perfons  affliefed  with  flatulency.  It 
may  be  made  by  infufing  two,  ounces  of  brurfed  ginger  in  two 
pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty- four  hours.  After  the 
liquor  has  been  fl rained,  and  has  flood  to  fettle  for  fome 
time,  it  mav  be  poured  off,  and  a little  inoie  than  double  its 
weight  of  fine  powdered  fugar  diflolved  in  it. 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS, 

Rectified  fpirit  is  the  direft  menflruum  of  the  refins 
and  edcntial  oils  of  vegetables,  and  tptaliy  extradfs  thefe 
'aiSfive  principles  from  fundry  fuhflances,  which  j’lelds  them 
to  water,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 
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It  difTolves  likewife  tliofe  parts  of  animal  fubHances  in 
which  tlieir  peculiar  fmells  and  tafles  relide^  Hen?e„  jhe 
tinftufes  prepared  with  reflified  fpirit^  form  an  ufeful  and 
elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  polTeiring  many  of  the  moft  ef- 
fcnrial  virtues  of  fimples,  without  being  clogged  M'ith  their 
inert  or  ufelefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menftruum  of  the 
gummy,  laline,  and  faccbarine  parts  of  medicinal  (ubllances, 
it  will  be  necelfary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tinfUires, 
to  make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofulon  of  reflitiedf 
fpiric  and  water., 

Aromatic  Tincture. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a few  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the 
tinflure. 

This  fimple  tin61ure  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  inten- 
tions of  the  more  coflly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is 
rather  too  hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelf ; but  is  veiy  proper  for 
mixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too 
cold  tor  the -flomach. 

Compoimd  TinShtre  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces ; Seville  orange-peel 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be 
powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  ; then  infufe, 
the  wliole  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  days, 
in  a clofe  veffel  ; afterwards  ftrain  off  the  tin£lure. 

This  tinflure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers, 
but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  efpecially 
towards  their  decline. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth 
or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and 
occafionally  fharpened  with  a tew  drops  of  the  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

Volatile  Foetid  Tindlure. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  afafeetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile, 
aromatic  fpirit,  fur  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  frequently 
fhaking  it  ; then  flrain  the  tin6iure. 

1 his  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfleric  diforders,  efpecially 
when  attended  with  lownefs'of  fpirits,  and  faintings.  A tea- 
fpoonful  ot  It  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wlne^  or  a cup  of 
penny- royal  tea. 
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Volatik  Unsure  of  G um  Guaiacum. 

_T;ike  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; volatile  aromatfc 
fpirit,  a pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a veffel  well  flopped, 
fur  a few  days ; then  flrairi  off  the  tin6iure  •, 

In  rheumatic  corhplamts,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tinftura 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  tiic  iniufion  ot  water  trefoil,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  * 

T injure  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed, 
in  a pint  ot  proof  fpirit,  lor  feven  or  eight  da\s  : then  filter 
the  tinilure  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  may  be 
infufed  along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tin61ure  a colour. 

In  obfiruilions  of  the  nulfes,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tiiic- 
fure  raav  be  taken  in  a cup  ot  camomile  or  penny- royal  tea 
twice  a-day. 

AJirlngeitt  Tindure. 

Digefl  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
fcrandy,  for  eight  days  ; afterwards'  drain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tindlure,  though  not  generally  knownj  is  a good 
aRrlngent  medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more, 
^f  it  may  be  taken  three  or  tour  times  a-day. 

Tmdiire  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh  an  ounce  and  a half;  hepatic  aloes, 
one  otmee.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  lufufed 
in  two  pints  of  reblified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gentle 
heat;  then  llrain  the  tin£lure. 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  foul 
ulcers,  and  reflraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo, 
by  feme,  recommended  as  a proper  application  to  gieen 
wounds. 

Tindiire  of  Opiu?n,  or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces;  fpirituous  aromatic 
water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  Dilfulvc 
the  opium,  Diced,  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  fre^ 
quently  flirring  it  ; afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  Drain  off 
the  tmfture. 

* A very  pood  tuTflure  of  guaiacum,  for  domeflic  ufe,  may  hg 
fnade  by  iurufing  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  gum  in  a bottle  of  riu« 
or  brandy.  < 
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As  twenty- five  drops  of  this  timSlure  contain  about  a 
grain  of  opium,  the  common  dofe  may  be  from  twenty  to 
thirty  drops. 

Sacred  d'tndfure^  or  Tindlure  of  ITiera  Picra. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce;  Virgi- 
nian Inake-root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  dwchn?s.  Intufc 
in  a pint  of  nionntain  wine,  and  halt  a pint  of  brandy,  for 
a week,  frequently  (baking  the  bottle,  then  ftrain  off  the 
tinblure. 

'j'his  is  a fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a languid  and 
phlegmatic  habit  : but  is  thought  to  have  better  effects, 
taken  in  fmall  dofes,  as  an  alterative 

The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  Pindlure  of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce  ; jalap,  coriander  feeds,  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  hall  an  ounce.  Infufe  them  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  French  brandy  for  a week  ; then  ftfaia 
the  tindnre,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  the  Elixir  Salutis,  and  ol  Daffy s Elixir. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

Tincfure  of  Spaniflo  Flies. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two 
ounces.;  fpirit  ot  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three 
days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  tindure. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  flimulant  for  external  ufe. 
Parts  affeded  with  the  palfy  or  chronic  rheumatifm  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

Tinchire  of  the  Balfam  of  Folu. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half ; rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  a pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle  heat  until 
the  ballam  is  difiblved;  then  ftrain  the  tindure. 

This  tindure  polfefles  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  ot  the  bread,  a tea-fpoonful 
or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a bit  of  loaf  fugar.  But  the 
beft  way  ot  ufing  it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tindure, 
properly  mixed  with  twm  pounds  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Bnlfamic  Syrup. 
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Tin^tire  ef  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  lefTer  cardamom 
feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; brandy,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  a week, 
and  ftrain  the  tindure. 

Thofe  who  choofe  to  have  a vinous  tinfture  of  rhubarb 
may  infufe  the  above  Ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  wine, 
adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian fnakcrroot,  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will 
make  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tinftures  are  defigned  as  flomachics  and  corro- 
borants as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
indigeftion,  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  fluxes,  cholicky  and  fuch 
like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  The 
dofe  is  fronrj  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or 
more,  according  to  the  circuraflances  of  the  patient,  and  the 
purpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwcr. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ; opium,  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fliaking  the  bottle  i 
afterwards  ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminiftering  opium. 
It  eafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breath- 
ing, and  is  ufeful  in  many  difoiders  of  children,  particularly 
the  hooping  cough. 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drachms ; fuccotoi  ine  aloes, 
in  powder,  fix  drachms;  lefler  cardamon  feeds,  halt  an  ounce  ; 
Trench  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  ftomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces;  Curaffao  oranges^ 
one  ounce ; Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  t e 
meiedients  be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days  m 

‘two  pints  of  Trench  brandy  ; afterwards  ftram  out  the  el^ir, 
* f 1-1 s 
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This  is  an  excellent  flomach  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  in- 
digeftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a 
fmall  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  re- 
lieves the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dofc. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tlnfture,  one  pint ; oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  fatccs 
have  fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs  fun- 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  I know  fot  hyfte- 
ric  and  hypochondriac  patients,  affli£led  with  flatulencies 
arifing  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated  ftoma- 
chic  bitters  have  no  effe£f.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty 
drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter  in- 
fufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  ftiould  be  taken  when  the 
ftomach  is  moft  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine.. 

Diffolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  reftlfied 
fpirits. 

This  foliition  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  palfies,  the  chronic  rhejamatifm,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diflolved  in  half  a pound 
®f  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward' s Effence. 

Spirit  of  Mindererus . 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it 
gradually  diflilled  vinegar,  till  the  effervefcene  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promoting  a difchargc  both  by 
the  {kin  and  urinary  palfage.  It  is  alfo  a good  external  ap- 
plication in  {trains  and  bruifes. 

When  intended  to  raife  a fweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
cup  of  w'arm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
hour  till  it  has  the  defired  effeft. 

VINEGARS. 

TT’Inegar  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by 
^ a fecond  fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both 
in  inflammatory  and  putrid  difordera-  Im  effects  are,  to 

cool 
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cool  the  blood,  quench  thirft,  countcraft  a tendency  to  pit- 
tretadlon,  and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  fyflem.  it 
likewife  promotes  the  natural  lecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes 
excites  a copious  fweat,  where  the  warm  medicines,  called 
alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  falutary  evacu- 
ation. 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hvfteric  affec- 
tions, are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and 
Hofe,  or  received  into  the  flomach.  It  is  of  excellent  ufe 
alfo  in  corret^ling  many  poifonous  fubflances,  when  taken 
into  the  llomach  ; and  in  promoting  their  expulfion,  bv  the 
different  emuuftories,  when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  bur  ferves  like- 
wife to  extraif,  in  tolerable  perfeclion,  the  virtues  of  feveral 
other  medicinal  fubflances.  Mofl  of  the  odoriferous  flowers 
impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  purplilh 
or  red  colour.  It  alio  affiffs  or  coincides  with  the  intention 
of  fquills,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other  valuable 
medicines. 

Thefe  effefls,  however,  are  not  to  be  expcfled  from  every 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch 
as  is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  bell  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  neceffavy  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  dif- 
tllled  j but  as  this  operation  requires' a particular  chemical 
apparatus,  we  fhall  not  infert  it. 

Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound ; flrong  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  fhaking  the  veffel  y then  filter  the  liquor  for 
pfe. 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  of  its 
being  dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that 
the  preparations  of  lead  with  vnnegar,  are  polleffed  of  fome 
valuable  properties,  and  that  they. may  be  ufed  in  many  cafes 
with  fafety  and  fuccefs. 

A preparation  of  a fimilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of  late 
been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a french  fuigeon,  as  a fafe  and 
extenfively  ufeiul  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extract  of  ii a- 
turiU  and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

■ Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar  made  ,of  French 

wiae,  two  pints.  Put  them  together^  into  a glazed  earthen 

pipkin, 
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Aipkln,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer,  for  an  hour* 
or  an  hour  aad  a quarter,  taking  care  to  (lir  them  all  the 
while  with  a wooden  fpatula._  Alter  the  whole  has  llo/rd  to 
fettle,  pour  off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles 

for  ufe.  , 

With  this  extraT  Goulard  makes  his  vegelo-7mneraI  wa- 
ter which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external 
diforders,  as  inflammations,  burns^  bruifes,  fprains,  ulcers, 

See.  ■ . 

He  likewife  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  ot 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plaflers,  ointments,  powders,  ^c. 

Vinegar  of  Rojes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound  ; flrong  vinegar,  half  a 
gallon.  Infnfe  in  a clofe  vcffel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a gentle 
heat  ; then  llrain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  headachs, 

■&C. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces  ; dlflilled  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree 
of  heat,  afterwards  llrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about 
a twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  effecls  in  diforders  of  the  breafl, 
occafioned  by  a load  of  vifeid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in 
hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a difeharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according 
to  the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to 
atl  as  a vomit,  the  dofe  ou£ht  to  be  larse.  In  other  cafes,  it 
mud  not  only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  doles,  but  aifo  mixed  with 
cinnamon  water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor,  to 
prevent  the  najifea  it  might  otherwife  occafion. 


WATERS  BY  INFUSION, 

Lime  Water. 


"pOUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of 
■*-  trefh  burnt  quicklime  ; and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
ftir  them  well  together  \ then  fuffer  the  whole  to  ftand  at 
red,  that  the  lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the 
liquor  through  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  velTels  clofely 


Itopf. 
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The  liine-walet  from  calcined  oyllerdhells,  ii  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner. 

' Lime-^watcr  is  piinclpally^ufed  for  the  gravel  ; in  which 
cafe,  from  a pint  to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drank  daily. 
Externally  it  is  ufed  for  walhing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing 
the  itch,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  fkin.  ^ 

Compound  Lime  Water. 

^ Take  fliavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound  ; liquo- 
rice root,  one  ounce ; faffafras  bark,  half  an  ounce;  corian- 
/ der  feeds,  three  drachms  ; fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 

Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  Itrain  off  the 
liquor. 

In  the  fame  tnanner  may  fime-water  be  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  fubflances.  Such  impregnation 
not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but 
alfo  a more  efficacious  medicine,  cfpecially  in  cutaneous  dif-r 
erders  and  fouliiefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimplc  water. 

Sublimate  Water. 

Diffolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a pint  of 
cinnamon  water. 

If  a ftronger  folution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quantity 
of  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  df  this  is  to  clltanfe  foul  ulcers,  and 
confurae  proud  fleffi.' 

Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half; 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  dilfolved. 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol. 

This  water  is  ufed  for  flopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
other  haemorrhages  ; for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  doffils  dipt 
in  it  muft  be  applied  to  the  part. 

Tar  Water. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar, 
and  flir  them  ftrongly  together  with  a wooden  rod  ; after 
they  have  Hood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for 
ufe.  ' 

Though 
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Tlioilgh  tar^ water  falls  greatlv  fiiort,of  the  charaficr  winch 
has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  polfelfes  fome  medicinal  virtues. 
It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  iticreafes  the'  fecretions, ' and  fome- 
times  opens  the  bbdy,  or  occafions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  he  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  (lomach 
can  bear  if.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
Itomach,  Viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  (he 
fame  quantity  about  fwO  hours  after  breakfafl;  and  dinner. 

SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A Great  number  bf  .diHilL'd  waters  were  formerly  kept 
in  the'fliops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fome  Difpenfa- 
lories.  But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful 
diluents,  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
©r  for  rendering  difguftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  flomach.  We  lhall  therefore  infert  only  a few  of  thofe. 
which  are  heft  adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

• The  management  of  a flill  being  now  generally'  under- 
ftood,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  dia-eflions  for  that 
purpofe. 

Cinnamon  Wafer. 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon 
and  a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days; 
and  then  diflil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poffeffmg  in  a high 
degree  the  fragrancaiand  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

Pe?myroyal  Wafer, 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half; 
water,  from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off 
by  diflillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  pbffeffes,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmell, 
tafle,  and  virtues  ol  the  plant.  It  is  giv'en  in  mixtures  and 
juleps  to  hyfleric  patients. 

An  infuflon  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly 
the  fame  purpofes. 


Pepperminf  Wafer. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Speannint  Wafer. 

_ This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  penny 
royal  water,  ' ^ ^ 


Both 
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Both  thefe  are  ufeful  ftomachlc  waters,  and  will  fometimes 
relieve  vomiting,  efpecially  when  it  proceeds  from  indigeftion, 
or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  likewife  ufeful  in  fome 
colicky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  &c.  particularly 
the  peppermint  water. 

An  infufion  of  the  frefh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have 
the  fame  effedls  as  the  di  Hilled  water.  . , 

Rofe  Water. 

Take  of  rofes  frelh  gathered,  fix  pounds;  water,  two 
gallons.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 
flavour. 

1 

'Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound;  water,  a gallon 
and  a half.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  diftilled  water,  and  may  in  moft  cafes 
fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

^^AKE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound ; proof  fpirit,  and 
' common  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon 
in  the  liquor  for  two  days;  then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound;  proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons  ; water,  two  gallons.  Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply  the 
place  of  Aromatic  Water. 

WHEYS. 

Alum  Whey. 

Boil  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  till 
it  is  curdled ; then  ftrain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
vmjes,  and  in  a diabetes^  or  exceflive  difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a-day.  ^ If  it  flioulcl  occa- 

fion  vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

^ Mujiard 


WINES. 
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Mujiard  Whey. 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint;  bruifed  rauftard- 
feed,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd 
is  perfeftly  feparated,  afterwards  ftrain  the  whey  through  a 
cloth. 

This  is  the  moft  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  lead  effica- 
cious method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  warms  and  invi- 
gorates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  'different  fecretions. 
Hence,  in  the  low  date  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fup- 
ply  the  place  ot  wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheu- 
matifm,  palfy,  dropfy,  &c.  The  addition  of  a little  fugar 
will  render  it  more  agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

^ Scorbutic  Whey. 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorhutic 
juices  in  a quart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is 
to  be  expected  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  ex- 
preffed  juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  garden 
fcurvy-grafs,  and  water-creffes. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  &c. 
Thefe  are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered cordial,  when  neceffary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 

WINES. 

effedls  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  per- 
fpiration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  effedls,  have  an  adringenr  qua- 
lity, by  which  they  drengthen  the  tone  of  the  domach  and 
intedines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceablc  in  redraining 
immoderate  fecretions. 

The  thin  ffiarp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They 
pafs  off  freely  by  the  different  enaundlories,  and  gently 
open  the  body.  The  effefls  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are, 
however,  much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner, 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubdance,  and  do  not 
pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  tfiough  it  ffioijld  contain 
fully  as  much  fpirit. 

3 B 2i 
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From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  muft  appear  to  be 
an  excellent  cordial  rnedicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it 
is  woith  all  the  reft  put  together. 

■ But  to  atif'.ver  this  charatler,  it  muft  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expedicd  from  the- common  trafli  that  is 
often  fold  hy  the  name  of  wine,  without  pofTelling  one  drop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more 
rarely  obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed 
■ as  a menjirmim  for  extradling  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal 
fubftances;  for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a compound 
of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid  \ by  which  means  it  is 
enabled  to  add  uj)on  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  and  alfo- 
to  dilfolve  feme  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  impreg- 
nate itl'elf  with  their  virtues,  as  fteel,  antimony,  &c. 

Anthelmintic  JVine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  ball  an  ounce;  worm-feed,  an  ounce. 
Bmife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red  port 
wine  for  a few  days,  then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  llomachs  of  perfons  afRibfed  with  worms  are  always 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable : it 
muft,  however,  have  ffill  better  eftedis  when  joined  with 
bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Antimonial  Wine,  , 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce ; Lilbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without  heat, 
for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  fliaking  the  bottle; 
afterwards  filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dole  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention. 
As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken,  from  ten 
to  fifty  or  fixty  drops.  In  a large  dofe  it  generally  proves 
cathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frefii, 
each  one  ounce  ; long  pepper  two  drachms  ; mountain  wine, 
two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  ftrain  out 
the  wine  for  ufe. 

In  complaints,  arifing  from  wcaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
indigeftion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner  and  fupper.  ' ' 

Jpecacuanha 
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Ipecacuanha  Wme.  ' 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  mountain 
wine,  a pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  cla}-s  ; then  fiber  the 
tindlure. 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  furh 
perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whole  fiomachs  are 
too  irritable  to^bear  it. 

7'he.  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Chalybeate  or  Steel  IVinc. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces  ; cinnamon  and  mace, 
of  each  two  drachms ; Rhenini  wine,  two  pints,  Infulc  lor 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  fiiaking  the  bottle  jr^rtien 
pafs  the  wine  through  a filter. 

In  obfiru6Hons  of  the  vienjcs^  th:s  preparation  of  iron 
may  be  taken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  witl> 
Lifbon  wine,  fharpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cieain  of  ' 
'tartar,  ora  fmall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomach  Wine. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce; 
cardamom  feeds,  and  orange  peel,  brulfed,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine  for 
five  or  fix  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  wine, 

'Phis  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteflines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a preventive,  by 
perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refidc  in 
places  where  this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  likewife 
to  thofe  who  recover  flowly  alter  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it 
affifts  digeflion,  and  helps  to  reflore  the  tone  and  vigour  of 
the  fyftem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
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A LTHOUGH  terms  of  art  have  been  feduloufly  avoided  in 
the  compofition  of  this  treatife,  it  is  impoflible  entirely 
to  banifh  technical  phrafes  when  writing  on  medicine,  a 
fcience  that  has  been  lefs  generally  attended  to  by  man- 
Tcind)  and  continues  therefore  to  be  more  infefted  with  the  • 
jargon  of  the  fchools,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several  per- 
fons  having  exprelfed  their  opinion  that  a Gloffary  w'ould 
make  this  work  more  generally  intelligible,  the  following 
concife  explanation  of  the  few  terms  of  art  that  occur,  has  ■ 
been  added  in  compliance  with  their  fentiments,  and  to  fulfil  : 
the  original  intention  of  this  treatife,  by  rendering  it  intelli-  ! 
gible  4iid  ufeful  to  all  ranks  and  clalTes  of  men.  I 


:^hfkmen.  The  belly.  ! 

Abjorhents.  Vefiels  that  convey  the  tiourilhment  from  the  ' 
inteflines,  and  the  fecreted  fluids  from  the  various  eavi-  j 
ties  into  the  mafs  of  blood.  ; 

Acrimony.  Corrofive  fharpnefs. 

Acute.  A difeafe,  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  violent,  and  . j 
tend  to  a fpeedy  termination)  is  called  acute.  1 

Adult.  Of  mature  age.  ' 

Adujl.  Dry,  warm.  .i 

Antifpaftnodic.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  fpafm*  . 
Aphtha.  Small  whitifh  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 
AjlriBion.  A tightening  or  lelfening. 

Airabilarian.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  '^f  a : 
certain  temperament,  marked  by  a dark  complexion,  -j 
black  hair,  fpare  habit,  &c.  which  the  antients  fuppofed  ■ 
to  arife  from  the  utra  bilisj  or  the  black  bile.  i 

j 

' I 

i 
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in  order  to  promote  digeaiom 

C 

Cacochymle.  An  unhealthy  llate  of  the  body. 

♦r.  fiinnlv  the  wafle  of  the  animal  body. 

Chrmk^  A aifeafe  whofe  ptogreft  is  flow,  in  oppoflt.on 

The  motion  of  the  bloofl,  which  is  driven  by 
theT^r.  through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  vems. 

Cotnatoje.  Sleepy.  , , , 

Conglobate  Gland.  A fimple  gland. 

Conglomerate.  A compound  gland. 

Contagion.  Infeftious  mattei. 

Cutis.  The  Ikin.  _ 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  fkin. 

Crirts.  A certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  a dileale,  tiom 
whence  a decided  alteration  either  lor  the  better  or  the 

worfe  takes  place. 

Critical.  Decifive  or  important.  , • u i 

Critical  Days.  The  fourih,.  fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  eleventh, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twenty-firlt,  are 
by  forae  authors  denominated  critical  days,  becaule  tebrile 
complaints  have  been  obierved  to  take  a decifive  change 
at  thefe  periods. 

D 

Debility.  Weaknefs.  , r , . 

Delirium.  A temporary  diforder  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Diaphragm.  A membrane  feparating  the  cavity  of  the  cheft 
from  that  of  the  belly. 

Diuretic.  A medicine  that  promotes  the  fecretion  of  urine. 
Drajlic.  Is  applied  to  fuch  purgative  medicines  as  are  vio- 
lent or  liailh  in  their-  operation. 


Empyema.  A colleftion  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of 
the  breafi. 

3 B 4 Endemic 
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aglossary. 

hndemtc.  A Hifeafe  peculiar  to  a certain  dlllrlQ:  of  country, 
lipulemic.  A difeafe  generally  infediious.  . 

Exacerbation.  The  increafe  of  any  difeafe. 

F - . . 

Faeces.  Excrements,  ’ 

J'cetid.  Emitting  an  offenfive  fmcll, 

ioctus.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the 
proper  period,  is  thus  termed, 

Flatulent.  Producing  wind. 

Fungus.  Proud  fldh, 

G 


Gangrene.  Mortification. 

Gummata.  "1  tt-  t r 
y.  r > Venereal  excreicences. 

Li  an  git  a.  J 

Gyrnnajlic.  Exercife  taken  with  a view  to  preferve  or  reftoro 
health. — The  ancient  phyficians  reckoned  this  an  ini-r 
portant  branch  of  medicine. 


H 

Hedilc  Fever.  A flow  confuniing  fever,  generally  attending 
a bad  habit  of  body,  or  fome  incurable  and  deep-rooted 
difeafe. 

Hesmorrhoids.  The  piles. 

Hannorrhage.  Difcharge  of  blood. 

Hypochondriacifm.  Low  fpirits.- 

Hypochondriac  vijeera.  1 he  liver,  fplcen,  &c.  fo  termed 
from  their  fituation  in  the  hypochondriac  or  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  belly. 


I 


Ichor.  Thin  bad  matter, 
hnpopnime.  A colletfion  of  purulent  matter. 
injiammaiion.  A furcharge  of  blood,  and  an  increafed  aftlon 
of  the  veffels,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body, 

u . 

Ligature.  Bandage.  • ^ 

Lixivium.  Ley.  ' , • 


M 

i 

Miliary  Eruption.  Eruption  of  fmall  pullulcs  rcfembling  the 
feeds  of  millet. 

' . » Morbific. 
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Morhijic.  CauGng  difeafe,  or  difeafed. 

Mucus.  The  matter  dlfchai-ged  from  the  nofe,  lungs,  8cc. 

Myfentery.  A double  membrane  which  conncdls  the  intef- 
tines  to  the  back  bone. 

N 

Nervouf.  Irritable.  ^ 

l^aujea.  An  inclination  to  vomit. 

inodes.  .Enlargements  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal 
difeafe. 

P 

Pedlora).  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 

Pelvis.  The  bones  fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk ; 

' thus  named  from  their  refembling  in  fome  meafure  a 
bafan. 

Peritonaeum.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  and 
covering  the  inteftines. 

Pericardium.  Membrane  containing  the  heart. 

Perjpiration.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  pores  of  the 
fkin  in  form  of  vapour  or  fweat. 

Phlogijion.  Is  here  ufed  to  fignity  fomew'hat  rendering  the  air 
unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  refpiration. 

Phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed. 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood. 

Polypus.  A difeafed  excrefcence,  or  a fubflancfe  formed  of 
coagulable  lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood 
velfels. 

Pus,  Matter  contained  in  ^ boll. 

R 

Regimen.  Regulation  of  diet. 

' Redium.  The  ftraight  gut,  in  which  the  fceccs  are  con- 
tained. 

Refpiration.  The  a£l;  of  breathing.  > 

S 

Saliva.  The  fluid  fecrcted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 

Sanies.  A thin  bad  matter,  difcharged  from  an  ilL-condi- 
tioned  fore. 

Scirrhous.  A flate  of  difeafed  hardnefs. 

Slough.  A part  feparated  and  thrown  off  by  fuppurarfon. 

Spafm,  A difeafed  contradlion.  ^ 

Spine.  The  back  bone. 
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Styptic.  A medicine  for  flopping  the  difcharge  of  blood. 
Syncope.  A fainting  fit  attended  with  a complete  abolition  of 
fenfation  and  thought.  ' 


T 

Tabes.  A fpecies  of  confumption. 

Temperament.  A peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are 
generally  reckoned  four,  viz.  the  fanguine,  the  bifious, 
the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic.  ' ' 


U 

Vertigo.  Giddincfs. 

Ulcer.  An  ill-conditioned  fore. 

Ureters.  Two  long  and  fmall  canals  which  convey  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra.  The  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the 
bladder. 


/ 
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Jewini  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the 


prefervation  of  health,  103. 


Abortion,  caufes  and  fymptoms  of,  531.  Means  of  prevention, 
532.  Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  ibid. 

Ahfcejfes,  how  to  be  treated,  308.  5'73. 

Accidents.  See  Cafualties. 

Acids,  of  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  183.  In  putrid  fe- 
vers, 199.  Not  fuitable  to  the  meafles,  242. 

Accidities  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  548.  Method  of 
cure,  549. 

Acknvorth,  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  be- 
ing afflifted  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  fatal  confequences  of  theic 
ill  treatment,  555,  note. 

Addijon,  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  95. 

.j^ther,  very  ferviccable  in  removing  fits  of  the  allhma,  409.  Is 
excellent  for  flatulencies,  444. 

JEthiops  mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  In  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  263. 

Africans,  their  treatment  of  children,  11,  note. 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a ftyptic,  577.  Method  of  gather- 
ing,  preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid,  note. 

Agriculture,  a healthful,  conftant,  and  profitable  employment,  48. 
Is  too  much  neglefted  in  favour  of  manufaftures,  ibid.  Gar- 
dening the  moft  wholefome  amafement  for  fedentary  perfons,  53. 

Ague,  a fpecies  of  fever  no  perfon  can  miftake,  and  the  proper  me- 
dicine for,  generally  known,  147.  Caufes  of,  148.  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen  for,  ibid.  Under  a proper  regimen  will  often 
go  off,  without  medicine,  150.  Medical  treatment  of,  151, 
Often  degenerates  into  obfilnate  chronical  difeafes,  if  not  radi- 
cally cured,  154.  Peruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  relied 
on  in,  155.  Children  how  to  be  treated  in,  ibid.  Preventive 
medicine  for  thofe  who  live  in  marfliy  countries,  I5'6. 

Air,  confined,  polfonous  to  children,  30.  A free  open  air  will 
fometimes  cure  the  mod  obdinate  diforders  In  children,  33.  Oc- 
cupations which  injure  the  health  by  unwholefome  air,  37.  49. 


The 
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The  qualities  of,  aft  more  fenfibljron  the  body  than  is  wnc- 
rn%  inlngined,  75.  The  feveral  noctioiis  qualities  of,  fpecilied, 
t^d.  In  large  cities,  polluted  by  various  circumilances,  76. 
1 he  air  m churches,  how  rendered  unwholcfome,  ibid.  Houfes 
ought  to  be  ventilated  daily,  78.  The  danger  attending  fmall 
apartments,  ibid.  Perfons  whofe  bulinefs  c'onrmcs  them  to  town 
ouglit  to  deep  in  the  country,  ibid.  High  walls  obdrua  the  free 
current  of  air, ^79.  Trees  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  to 
houfes,  tbid.^  Frclli  air  peculiarly  necclTary  for  the  fick,  80.  The 
lick  in  liofpitals  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  frefh  air,  than 
from  their  difoiders,  ibid.  Wholefomenefs  of  the  morning  air, 
84.  The  changcablenefs  of,  one  great  caufe  of  catching  cold,’ 
126.  1 hofc  who  keep  moll  within  doors,  the  mod  fenuble  of 

thefe  changes,  12-7.  Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded 
againd,  128.  Frefli  air  often  of  more  elRcacy  in  difeafes  than 
iiredicine,  139.  Its  importance  in  fevers,  145.  160.  States  of, 
Hable  to  produce  putrid  fevers,  195.  Mud  be  kept  cool  and 
fredi  in  ikk  chambers  under  this  diforder,  199.  Change  of, 
one  of  the  mod  effeclual  remedies  for  the  hooping  cough,  2S5. 

- The  qualities  of,  a material  confideration  for  afihmatic  patients, 
4-oS.  The  various  ways  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  noxious, 
C14.  Confined,  how  to  try,  and  purify,  ibid.  Method  of  re- 
covering perfons  poifoned  by  foul  air,  615.  Frefli,  of  the 
greated  importance  in  fainting  fits,  622. 

Aiken,  Mr.  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fraflures,  re- 
commended, 594,  note. 

AlcaVi,  caudic,  recommended  iq  the  done,  327.  Howto  prepare 
it,  ibid,  note, 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  conditution  of  the  body, 
(rz.  Will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  ibid.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  third,  fufficient  for 
Regulating  the  due  quantity  of,  63.  I'lie  quality  of,  how  in- 
jured, ibid.  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  necedary  with  our 
animal  food,  65.  To  what  the  bad  effedls  of  tea  are  principally 
Qwlng,  ibid.  Water,  good  and  bad,  didinguiflied,  66.  Inquiry 
into  the  qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  IndrinSlIons  for  the 
due  making  of  them,  69.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and 
why  adulterated  by  bakers,  70.  General  rules  for  the  choice 
of  food,  ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  71.  Meals  ought 
to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  72.  Long  fading  Injurious  both 
to  old  and  young,  73.  Breakfads  and  I'uppers,  ibid.  Changes 
of  diet  ought  to  be  gradually  made,  74.  General  obfervatiqns 
on,  649. 

Amaurojts.  See  Guttaferena. 

American  Indians,  their  method  of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  513. 

Amufements,  fedentary,  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  51.  Ought 
always  to  be  of  an  aftive  kind,  85. 

Anafarca.  See  Dropfy, 

Anger,  violent  fits  ©f,  injurious  to  the  conditution,  1 1 2.  Tran- 

' quillily  of  mind  ed'eatial  to  heitlth,  ibid. 

^ Anmai 
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.in/ma/ food,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  iS.  Animals  that 

die  of  themfdves,  unfit  for  food,  63.  Overdriven  cattle  ren- 
dered u'nvvholefome,  64.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed, 
65.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  generates  the  feurvy,  ibid.  ■ In- 
jurious to  many  habits,  649. 

Animals  and  plants,  the  analogy  In  the  nonnmment  or,  uated,  94,, 

Anthony's  fire,  St.  See  Eryfipclas. 

Aphthse.  Sec  Thrujl:.  \ ^ r , 

Apoplexy,  who  moft  liable  to  this  diforder,  41O.  Caules,  ibid. 
Symptoms  and  method  of  cure,  411.  Cautions  to  perfons  of 
an  apopleftic  make,  413. 

Apothecaries  weights,  a table  of,  687. 

Apparel.  See  Clothing. 

Appetite,  want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  417. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  his  advice  In  the  Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  172. 
His  advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  4^5’  tiote. 

Arfenic,  the  efieds  of,  on  the  ftomach,  474.  Medical  treatment 
when  the  fymptoms  appear,  ibid. 

Arts.  See  Manufailures^ 

A [cites.  See  Dropfy. 

AJfes  m\\k,  why  it  feldom  does  any  good,  179.  Jnflruftlons  for 
taking  It,  ibul. 

Apma,  the  different  kinds  of  this  diforder  dlfllnguiffed,  with  its 
caufes,  406.  Symptoms,  407.  Regimen, Medical  treat- 
ment, 408.  Remedies  proper  In  the  molft  althma,  409. 

Atmofphere.  See  Air. 

B 

BalPs  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  369. 

Balfams,  how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfam,  691.  Locatelll's 
balfam,  ibid.  Vulnerary  balfam,  ibid. 

Bandages,  tight,  produce  mod  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
fradured  bones,  595. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  the  bed  antidote  for  fallors  againft  diforders  on  a 
foreign  coaft,  47.  Howto  be  admlnlftered  In  the  ague,  151. 
Diitindion  between  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark,  ibid.  note.  A 
decoction  or  Infufion  of,  may  be  taken  by  thofe  who  cannot 
fwallow  it  In  fubllance,  153.  Is  often  adulterated,  ibid.  note. 
Is  the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  155.  How 
it  may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be  adminlftered 
by  clyller,  156.  Cold  water  the  beft  menflruum  for  extrading 
the  virtues  of  this  drug,  185.  How  to  be  adminiftered  in  the 
putrid  fever,  202  ; and  in  the  eryfipelas,  252.  In  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  263.  Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  qulnfey, 
274.  In  the  hooping  cough,  288.  A good  medicine  in  vo- 
miting, when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  317. 
Its  efficacy  in  a diabetes,  and  how  to  take  it,  321.  Is  good 
agai»ll  the  piles,  336;  and  w'orms,  368.  Its  ufe  dangerous 
for  preventing  a fit  of  the  gout,  385.  A good  remedy  in  the 
King’s  evil,  401  ; and  in  the ^uor  albus,  529,  ' 
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Barley  water,  how  made,  1C5. 

Barremejs  in  women,  the  general  caufes  of,  542.  Courfe  of  re- 
. lief^  543.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  obfervations  on,  ibid.  note. 

Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  386. 

Batht  cold,  the  good  effedls  of,  on  children,  29.  Recommended 
to  the  ftudious,  62.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  ftiengthening 
the  nervous  fyftem,  425.  Therefore  fliould  never  be  omitted  in 
gleets,  501.  Is  good  for  rickety  crliildren,  564.  Cautions  con- 
cerning the  Improper  ufe  of,  in  adults,  633 — 639. 

Bathf  warm,  of  great  fervice  in  an  Inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  291. 

Bathing,  a religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws, 
103.  Is  conducive  to  health,  104. 

Bears  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  againft  worms,  369. 

Beds,  inftead  of  being  made  up  again  as  foon  as  perfons  rife  from 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  air,  77.  Bad 
effedls  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  84.  Damp,  the  danger 
of,  i?8.  Soft,  ai'e  Injurious  to  the  kidneys,  32b.  324. 

Beer,  the  ill  confcquences  of  making  it  too  weak,  69. , Pernicious 
artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  ibid. 

Bells,  pariflr,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerous  cuflom,  \ 14. 

Biles,  575. 

Bilious  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  298. 

Bilious  fever.  See  Fever. 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog, 

Bitters,  warm  and  aflrlngent,  antidotes  to  agues,  151.  Are  fer- 
■viceable  In  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  in  the 
ftomach,  317. 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  Its  general  caufes,  305.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 

Bladder,  ftone  in.  See  Stone. 

Blajl.  See  Eryfipelas. 

Bleeding,  cautions  for  the  operation  of,  In  fevers,  146.  In  the  ague, 
150.  Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  16 1.  In  the 
pleurify,  i'66.  When  neceflTary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
173.  Caution  againft,  in  a nervous  fever,  192.  In  the  putrid 
fever,  201.  In  the  miliary  fever,  209.  When  neceflary  in  the 
fmall-pox,  221.  When  ufeful  In  the  meafles,  243.  When  ne- 
ceflary in  the  bilious  fever,  247.  Under  what  clreumftances 
proper  In  the  eryfipelas,  251.  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  Inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  257.  Is  always  necelfary  In  an^  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  261.  When  proper  and  improper,  In  a ccwgh, 
280.  When  proper  In  the  hooping-cough,  285.  Is  almoft  the 
only  thing  to  be  depended  on  in  an  inflarnmatipn  of  the  ftomach, 
290.  And  in  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftlhes,  293.  Is  nc- 
ceflary  In  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  303.  Its  ufe  in  a 
fuppreflion  of  urine,  323.  Is  proper  in  an  afthma,  409.  Is  dan- 
gerous in  fainting  fits,  without  due  caution,  442.  Cautions  pro- 
per in  the  puerperal  fever,  539*  operation  genera  y pei- 

formed  by  perfons  who  do  not  under ftand  when  it  is  pioper,  J7°' 
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In  what  cafes  it  ought  to  be  had  recourfe  to,  'ibid.  The  quan- 
tity taken  away,  how  to  be  regulated,  571.  General  rules  for 
the  operation,  'thul  Objeftions  to  bleeding  by  leeches,  572. 
Prevailing  prejudices  relating  to  bleeding,  ibid.  The  arm  the 
moft  commodious  part  to  take  blood  from,  573* 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fpontaneous,  is  of  more  fervice,  where  bleed- 
ing is  neceflary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  ‘321. 
Ouglit  not  to  be  ftopped  without  due  confideration,  ‘ibid.  How 
to  Hop  it  when  necelTary,  332.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent 
returns  of,  334. 

Blind  perfons,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fulted  to  their  capacity,  456,  note. 

Biyiers,  peculiaily  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  192.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  201.  When  proper  in 
the  miliary -fever,  209.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obftinate 
inflammation  of  tl>e  eyes,  262.  A good  remedy  in  the  quinfey, 
369.  Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  288.  Is  one  ■ of 
the  beft  remedies  for  an  Inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  291.  Are 
efficacious  in  the  tooth-ach,  359. 

Blood,  involuntaiy  difeharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  ought  not 
to  be  raflrly  flopped,  329.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  dlf- 
chai'ges,  with  their  ufual  caufes,  ibid.  Methods  of  cure,  330. 

Blood,  fpitting  of,  who  moft  fubjeft  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  337. 
Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  339.  Proper  regimen  in,  ibid. 
Medical  treatment,  340.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubjeft  to  It,  341. 

Blood,  vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  fyittptoms,  3 41.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 342. 

Blood-^ot  eye,  how  to  cure,  450. 

Bloody See  Dyfentery. 

Boerhaave,  his  obfervatlons  on  drefs,  93,  note.  His  mechanical  ex- 
pedients to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  256. 

Bolufes,  general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  692.  The  aftringent 
bolus,  ibid.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ibid.  Mercurial  bolus,  ibid.. 
Bolus  of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  693.  Pefloral  bolus,  'tbid. 
Purging  bolus,  ibid. 

Bones,  the  exfoliation  of,  a very  flow  operation,  583.  Bones, 
broken,  often  fuccefsfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators, 
593.  Regimen  to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  594.  Hints 
of  condudl  if  the  patlenf  Is  confined  to  his  be«i,  ibid.  Clean - 
linefs  to  be  regarded  during  this  confinement,  595.  The  limb 
not  to  be  kept  continually  on  the  ftretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to 
be  obferved  In  fetting  a bone,  ib'id.  Tight  bandages  condemn- 
ed, 596.  How  to  keep  the  limb  fleady  by  an  eafy  method,  ibid. 
Frartures  of  the  ribs,  ibid. 

Bowels,  Inflammation  of.  See  Stomach. 

Boys,  the  military  exercife  proper  for  them,  26. 

Braidwood,  Mr.  his  flclll  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  461,  nofe. 

Brain,  Inflammation  of,  who  moft  liable  to  It,  with  its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  254.  Regimen,  256.  Medical  treatment,  257. 

Bread^ 
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proper  food  for  diildren,  as  foon  as  thsy  can  chew  l^  i-fj 
A cruft  _of,_  the  beft  gum-ftick,  ibid^  The  beft  modes  of  pre- 
■ paring  it  -in  food  for  children,  l8.  Good,  the  qualities  of, 
and  for  wliat  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  70.  Toafted 
a decoflion  of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  mor- 
bus, 310.  A furfeit  of,^  more  dangerous  than  any  otlier,  food, 
652.  The  fineft  not  always  the  belt  adapted  for  nutrition, 
zbid.  Hotifehold  bread  .the  moft  wholefome,  653.  Wheat 

Hour  apt  to  oceafion  conftipation,  654.  Different  kinds  of  grain 
make  the  belt  biead,  ibid*  Confumption  of  bread  incrcafed 
by  drinking  tea,  655..  Indian  corn  the  beft  food  when  boiiil, 

660.  Buck  wheat  highly  nutritious,  661.  Various  lubftitutes 

for  bread,  670. 

Brimjlone.  See  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gelatinous,  recommended  In  the  eJyfentcry,  how  to  make, 
347- 


Broths  and  Soups,  various  Ingredients  In  the  compofition  of,  f,ro, 
671.  General  obfervations  on,  672.  The  moft  wholefome 
diet  fpr  the  poor,  673.  Warmly  recommended  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  ibid.  Brown  foup  recommended  for  breakfaft  iu  place  of 
tea,  '675. 

Bruifes,  why  of  worfe  confequence  than  wounds,  582.  Proper 
treatment  of,  ibid.  The  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very  flow 
operation,  583.  How  to  cure  fores  occalioned  by,  ibid. 

Buboes,  two  kinds  of,  diftingulftied,  with  their  proper  treat- 
ment, 504. 

Burdens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  40. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a plafter  of,  betw'een  the  ftioulders,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  a eough,  281.  In  a hooping-cough,  288.  And  for 
children  in  teething,  560. 

Burials,  the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  in  the  midft  of 
populous  towns,  76. 

Burns,  flight,  how  to  cure,  580.  Treatment  of,  when  violent,. 
ibid.  Extraordinary  cafe  of,  581.  Liniment  for,  717. 

Butchers,  their  profeffional  artifices  explained  and  condemned,  65. 

Butter,  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  21.  Ufed 
in  large  quantities  very  Injurious  to  the  ftomach,  having  a con- 
ftant  tendency  to  turn  rancid,  661.  Bread  made  with  butter 
not  eafily  digefled,  664.  Pafties  of  every  kind  Improper  for 
children,  ibid. 
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Cabbage  leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a pleurify,  167.  , 
Camphor,  why  of  little  ufe  in  eye-waters,  696. 

Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  718. 

Camphorated  fplrlt  of  wine,  733*  , r 

Camps,  the  greateft  neceflity  of  confulting  cleanllnefs  in,  103. 
Cancer,  its  different  ftages  deferibed,  with  the  producing  caiifes, 
466.  Symptoms,  467.  Regimen,  and 'medical  treatment. 

468. 
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468.  Dr.  Storck’s  method  of  treating  tin's  diforder,  469.  Cad* 
tions  for  avoiding  it,  472. 

Cancer  fcrotl,  a diforder  peculiar  to  clnmney-fweepers,  owing  to 
want  of  clcanlinefs,  100,  note. 

Carriages,  the  indulgence  of,  a facrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  82. 

Carrot^,  vfl\d,  recommended  in  the  lione,  328. 

Carrot,  poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  471. 

Carrot,  properly  manured,  may  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  670. 

Cafualt'ies,  which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  necclTary  cautions 
refpcfting,  600.  608.  613.  63  r. 

— fubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet,  602. 

... drowning,  609. 

I noxious  vapours,  613. 

extremity  of  cold,  6i6. 

extreme  heat,  618. 

Cataplafms,  their  general  Intentions,  693.  Preparation  of  the  dif* 
cutlent  cataplafm,  ibid.  Ripening  cataplafm,  ibici. 

CataraB,  the  diforder  and  its  proper  treatment  defcribed,  458. 

Cattle,  flail  fed,  are  unwholefomc  food,  64.  Over-driven,  are 
killed  in  a high  fever,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expo- 
fed,  65. 

Cellars,  long  fhut,  ought  to  be  cautioufly  opened,  78.  _ And  funk 
ftorics  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  130.  Of  liquors  in  a 
Hate  of  fermentation,  dangerous  to  einter,  614.  How  to  purify 
the  air  ih,  ibid. 

Celfus,  his  rules  for  the  prefervatlon  of  health,  134. 

Chancres,  defcribed,  506.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  ibid.  Symp- 
tomatic, 507. 

Charcoal jire,  the  danger  of  fleeping  in  the  fume  of,  613. 

Charity,  the  proper  exercife  of,  43. 

Cheefe,  as  a diet,  injurious  to  health,  664. 

Cheyne,  Dr.  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  83.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  124. 
Strongly  recommends  jEthIop'‘‘s  mineral  in  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  263.  His  obfervations  on  barrennefs,  543,  note. 

Chilblains,  caufe  of,  556.  How  te  cure,  ibid. 

Child-bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a miliary  fever,  210. 

Child-bed  fever.  See  Fever. 

Child  birth,  the  feafon  of,  requires  dire  care  after  the  labour  pains 
are  over,  533.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  534.  Ill 
effedis  of  colledtlng  a number  of  women  on  fuch  occafions,  535j 
note.  How  to  guard  agalnfl  the  miliary  fever,  53S.  Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of  this  fever^ 
539.  General  cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  541,  542. 

Children,  their  difeafes  genefdly  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  6. 
Their  diforders  lefs  complicated,  and  eafier  cured,  than  tliofe  of 
adults,  ibid.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  pa- 
rents, 7.  Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  care 
in  the  nurCng,  8.  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious 
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dbthing,  S.  How  treated  in  Africa  ii,  note.  The  uAial 
caufes  of  deformity  in,  explained,  ibid.  Their  clothes  ought 
to  be  faftened  on  with  ftrings,  15.  General  rule  for  clotliuig 
them,  14.  Cleanlinefs,  an  important  article  in  their  drefs, 
ibid.  The  milk  of  the  mother  the  moll  natural  food  for,  15.. 
Abfurdity  of  giving  them  drugs  as  their  firfl  food,  16.  The 
bell  method  of  expelling  the  mecohium,  ibid.  How  they  ought 
to  be  weaned  from  the  breaft,  17.  A cruft  of  bread  the  befl 

’-gum-ftick  for  them,  ibid.  How  to  prepare  bread  in  their 
food,^  18.  Cautions  as  to  giving  them  animal  food,  ibid. 
Cautions  as  to  the  quantity  of  their  food,  ibid.  Errors  ' in  the 
quality  of  their  food  more  frequent  than  in  the  quantity,  19. 
The  food  of  adults  Improper  for  children,  ibid.  Strong  li- 
quors  expole  them  to  inllammatory  difovders,  ibid.  Ill  cfFeds 
of  unripe  fruit,  20.  Butter,  2 1 . Honey,  a wholefome  arti- 
cle of  food  for  them,  ibid.  I'he  importance  of  exercife  to 
promote  their  growth  and  ftrength,  ibid.  Rules  for  their  ex. 
ercife,  22.  Poverty  of  parents  occafions  their  negledl  of  chil- 
dren, 23.  The  utility  of  exercife  denionftrated  from  the  or- 
ganical  ftrudlure  of  children,  24.  Philofophical  arguments 
Ihewing  the  ncccflity  of  exercife,  ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  fent 
to  fchdol  too  foon,  25.  Nor  be  put  too  foon  to  labour,  28. 
Dancing  an  excellent  exercife  for  them,  29.  The  cold  bath, 
ibid.  Want  of  wholefome  air  deftruclive  to  children,  30.  To 
wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cradles  pernicious,  32.  Are  treated 
like  plants  in  a hot-houfe,  ibid.  The  ufual  faulty  conduft  of 
uurfes  pointed  out,  34.  Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  indolent 
nmfes,  35.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated  by  nurfes,  ibid.  Loofe 
Itools,  the  proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Evety  method  ought  to 
be  taken  to  make  them  llrong  and  hardy,  37.  Indications  of 
the  fmall-pox  in,  2.14. 

Chincough . See  Cough. 

Cholera  morbus,  the  difovder  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
309.  Medical  treatment,  310. 

'Churches,  the  feveral  circumltances  that  render  the  air  in,  iin- 
wholefome,  76. 

Churching  of  ivomen  after  lying-in,  a dangerous  cuftom,  542. 

Church-yards,  the  bad  confequences  6f  having  them  in  large 
towms,  '76. 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  76.  The 
bad  blFedls  of  burying  the  dead  iu,  ibid.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventilated  dally,  77.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
78.  All  who  can  ought  to  fleep  in  the  country, /ZvV.  Diforders 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  79.  Cleanlinefs 
not  fufficieiitly  attended  to  in,  !bi.  Should  be  fupplied  .with 
plenty  of  water,  105,  note^  The  beft  means  to  guard  againflr 
infection  in,  109. 

CUre,  Mr,  his  method  of  applying  faline  preparatlotis  of  m,ercury 
ill  venereal -cafes,  5 12. 
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an  important  article  of  attention  in  the -drefs.of  cliil* 
dreni‘14;  and'to  fedentary  arUjis,  52.  Finery,  in  drels  often 
covers  dirt,  93.  Is  neceffai'y  to  Health,  too.  Diforders  origin- 
ating from  the  want  of,  ihld.  Is  riot  iufficieritly  attended  to  in 
large  towns,  loi.  Nor  by  country  peafants,  102.  Great  at- 
tention paid  to,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ibid.  note.  ^ Neceffify  ot 
confiiltiiig  clearilincfs  in  camps,  ID3.  Was  the  principal  object 
of  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  jevvifli  laws,  ibid.  Is  a great  part  ot 
the  religion  of  the  Eallern  countries,  ibid.  .Bathing  and  vyalli- 
Ing  greatly  conducive  to  health,  104.  Cleaulinefs  peculiaidy 
iieceffary  on  board  of  fliips,  ibid,  rind  to  the  fide,  ibid.  Gene- 
ral remarks  on,  105.  Many  diforders  may  be  cured  by  clean- 
linefs  alone,  140.  The  want  of,  a Very  general  caufe  of  putrid 
fevers,  196.  Is  a great  prefervative  againft  venereal  infection, 
517  ; and  againft  galling  in  infants,  550.  Cutaneous  diforders 
proceed  from  a want  of,  659. 

Clergy,  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  againft  inoculation, 
23  f.  Might  do'  great  good  by  undertaking  the  practice  of  it 
themfclves,  236. 

Clothing,  the  only  natural  ufe  of,  9.  That  of  thildren,  has  be- 
come a fecret  art,  10.  Onghf  to  be  faftened  on  infants  with 
firings  inftead  of  pins,  13.  Pernicious  confequences  of  ftays,- 
14.  Importance  of  cleaulinefs  to  children,  ibid.  I’he  due 
quantity  of,  dictated  by  the  climate,  04,  Should  be  increafed 
in  the  decline  of  life,  ibid,  and  adapted  to  the  I'eafons,  ibid. 
Is  often  hurtful  by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  or 
vanity,  91.  Pernicious  confequences  of  attempting  to  mend  the 
fhape  by  drefs,  ibid.  Stays,  ibid.  Shoes,  ibid.  Garters,  buckles, 
rind  other  bandages,  92.  The  perfedlion  of,  to  be  eafy  and 
clean,  93.  General  remarks  on,  ibid.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  and 
how  to  guard  againft  it,  127. 

Clyjlers,  a proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomacb, 
291.  And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  293.  Of. 
tobacco  fmoke,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a ftool,  30O,  note.  Of 
chicken  broth  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus,  310.  Their  ule 
in  fuppreffion  of  urine,  323.  Ought  to  be  frequently  adrai- 
niftered  in  the  puerperal  fever,  539,  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a 
vomit,  606.  Of  tobacco  fumes,  to  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  610. 
The  general  intention  of,  694.  Preparation  of  the  emollient 
clyfter,  695.  Laxative  clyiler,  Carminative  clyfter, 

Oily  clyfter,  ibid.  Starch  clyfter,  696.  Turpentine  clyfter,' 
ibid.  Vinegar  clyfter,  ibid. 

Cceliac  pajjion,  proper  treatment  for,  3^1. 

Coffee  berries,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  328. 

Cold,  extreme,  its.  effeils  on  the  human  frame,  616.  The  fudden' 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid. , How  to  re- 
cover frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  S'ly. 

Cold  Bath.  Sec  Bath. 
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frequently  occafioned  by  imprudent  .ebangea  of  clotbcs  at 

ilthVi  firlt  . approaches  of  fummer,  90,  noie.  Various  caufes  of, 
fpeciHed,  126.  Their  general  caufes,  ,276.  Proper  regimen 

V.  on  the  fymptoms  of,  appearing,  Hid..  Danger  of  neglefting  the 
diforder,  278.  The  chief  fecret  for  avoiding,  280. 

different  fpecies  of,  296.  Medical  treatment  of  according 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufes,  297.  Bilious  colic,  29$.  Hyfteric 
colic,  299*  Nervous  cohe,  ih'id,  Oauttons  neceflary  to  guard 
againft  the  nervous  colic,  300.  General  advice  in  colics, 
501. 

Collyrta.  See  Eye-waters. 

'Commerce  often  imports  infedious  diforders,  107.  Means  fug- 
gelled  to  guard  againft  this  danger,  \o%,note. 

CojifeBions  often  very  needleftly  compounded,  697.  Preparation 
of  the  Japonic  confeftiori,  698. 

Conferves  and  Preferves,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  comppfi- 
tiori,  698.  Of  red  rofes,  ibid.  Of  floes,  699.  Candied 

" orangt!|-pe.el,  ibid. 

Conjlitutihn^  good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of,  genei'ally  laid  during 
infancy,  I. 

Confumptiotis , the  increafe  of  this  diforder  may  be  attributed  to 
hard  drinking,  97.  Who  moft  liable  to,  and  its  caufes,  174. 
Symptoms,  176.  Regimen,  177.  Riding,  ibid.  Much  be- 
nefit to  be  expefted  from  going  a long  voyage,  178.  Travel- 
ling, ibid.  Diet,  179.  Great  efficacy  of  milk  in,  ibid.  Me- 
dical treatment,  182. 

Nervous,  defined,  and,  the  perfons  moft  liable  to, 

186.  Proper  treatment  of, /&/. 

Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  muft  be  dire£led  to 

the  producing  canfe,  187. 

Convulfions,  why  new-born  Infants  are  fo  liable  to,  12.  Thofe 
preceding  the  eruption  In  the  fmall-pox  favourable  fymptems, 
217.  The  general  caufes  of,  565.  Proper  treatment  of,  566. 
Extraordinary  recovery  of  an  .infant  feemingly  killed  by,  629. 
Farther  inftruftions  in  like  cafes,  630. 

Cook,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preferving  the 
health  of  his  men,  46,  note. 

Cookery,  the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholefome,  that  are 
not  naturally  fo,  67.  Roafting  meat,  a walleful  mode  of, 
673. 

Cordials,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  Infants,  16.  Arc  the  common 
refuge  of  nurfes  who  neglecl  their  duty  to  children,  35.  Are 
often  fatal  in  an  Inflammation  of  the  llomacb,  290.  Wjien 
good  in  the  colic,  297.  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant 
woman  during  labour,  534.  ^ 

Corn,  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  195. 

Corns  in  the  feet  are  occafioned  by  wearing  tight  Ihocs,  91. 

Cortex,  See  Bark.  \ 

Cojlivenefs, 


index. 

Cnftlvcnefs,  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  the  prevention 
'of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  122.  Is  rather  to  be  rcmoveiq 
by  diet  than  by  drugs,  123.  ■ Its  general  caufesvand-ili  eifefts, 

■ 414.  Regimen,  Remedies  tor,  41 6.  ,-b:  nr 

the  proper  remedies  for,  280.  A plafter  of  Burgundy 
pitch  laid  between  the  flioulders  an  excellent  remedy  for, -ErSi . 

The  llomach  cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs,  dillinguiihcd, 

282.  Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  283.  _ " ’ or 

Cough,  hooping,  who  moft  liable  to,  with  .its  difpofing  caufes, 

284.  Remedies,  285.  Is  infedtious,- .Vomits,  thelr.iife, 
and  how  to  adminiller  them  to  children,  286.  Garlic  ointment 
a good  remedy  for,  287. 

Cough,  phthifical,  incident  to  fedentary  artificers,  from  their 
breathing  confined  air,  49. 

Cradles,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  32. 

Cramp,  proper  remedies,  for,  451. 

Cramp  of  the  fomach,  who  nsoll  fubjedl  to,  438.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 

Crotchets,  how  to  ufe  for  extradling  fublbmccs  detained  in  the 

gullet,  603.  _ I 

Croup  in  children,  deferibed,  557.  Its  fymptoms  and  proper  I 

treatment,  ibid. 

Cyder,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  69.  i 

D 

Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercife  for  young  perfons,  29. 

Daucus  fylveftris.  See  Carrot. 

Deafnefs,  wlien  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  putrid  fever,  198, 

note.  Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  caufes,  461.  ; 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  fometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to  ^ 

be  too  foon  credited,  601.  608.  612.  631.  The  means  to  be 
ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  all  • 

cafes,  ^32.  j 

Decotiions,  general  remarks  on,  699.  Preparation  of  the  decoc-  • 

tion  of  althcea,  ibid.  Common  decoftion,  700.  Of  logwood,  } 

ibid.  Of  bark,  ibid.  Compound  decodlion  of  bark,  ibid.  Of  • 

farfaparilla,  701.  Of  feneka, /Zi/V/.  White  decocHon,  i 

Deformity,  often  occafioned  by  the  inj'udicious  manner  of  drclTing  | 

children,  9.  Is  feldom  found  among  favage  nations,  10.  The 
ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  ibid. 

Dews,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  128. 

Diabetes,  who  moll  liable  to  this  diforder,  3 19.  Its  caufes,  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  320, 
Diftinguifhed  from  incontjnency  of  urine,  323. 

Diarrhcea.  See  Loofenefs. 

Diet,  will  often  anfvver  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,.  138. 

Illufirations,  139.  General  obfervations  on,  647.  Improper 
diet  affedls  the.  mind  as  well -as  the  body,  650.  Vegetable 
ought  to  preponderate  over  animal  food,  651..  ..See  Ailment,  ' 
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plgejllan^  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inani. 
tion,  72.. 

Difeafe^^  hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  afflidled  with,  8,  Pecu- 
liar diforders  attending  particular  occupations,  38.  Many  of 
them  infeiSious,  io6.  Phe  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon 
experience  and  obfervation  than  upon  fcientifical  principles, 
1 35.  Are  to  be  diltinguHhed  by  the  moft  obvious  and  permanent 
lymptoms,  ibid.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  cotiffitution, 
to\be  confidered,'  136.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  difflnguidied  from 
thofe  of  the  body,  ibid.  Climate,  lituation,  and  occupation,  to 
be  attended  to,  137.  Other  collateral  circumffanccs,  ibid. 
Many  indications  of  cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone,  138. 
Cures  often  effedffed  by  frefh  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinefs, 
139.  Nervous  difepfes,  of  a complicated  nature,  and  difficult 
to  cure,  420. 

Piflccatiom,  fliould  be  reduced  before  the  fwelling  and  Inflamma- 
tion come  on,  and  how,  587.  Of  the  jaw,  588.  Of  the 
neck,  589.  Of  the  ribs,  590.  Of  the  fhoulderj  Of  the 

elbow,  591.  Of  the  thigh,  592.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and 
toes,  ibid. 

Diuretic  infujtonfor  the  Dropfy,  how  to  prepare,  377,  37f>. 

Dog,  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in,  477.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
ferred after  biting  any  perfon,  to  afeertain  whether  he  is  mad 
or  not,  478.  Is  often  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo,  ibid. 
Symptoms  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  479.  The  poifon  cannot 
lie  many  years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  ibid.  Dr. 
Mead's  receipt  fur  the  bite,  480.  The  famous  Eaff  Indian  fpe- 
cific  for,  ibid.  Other  recipes,  481.  Vinegar  of  confiderable 
lervice  in  this  djforder,  ibid.  Medical  courfe  of  treatment,  recom- 
mended, ibid.  Regimen,  48 1 . Dipping  in  the  fea  not  to  be  relied 
on,  483.  Dr.  Tiffbt^s  rnedical  courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydro- 
phobia, 484..  Remarks  on  the  Ormfleirk  medicine,  485,  note. 

Dofes  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  ages, 687. 

Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  affliiffed  with  nervous  dif- 
orders, 423. 

Draught,  Is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  for 
immediate  operation,  792.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne 
draught,  ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draught, 
ibid.  Sweating  draught,  703.  Vomiting  draught,  ibid. 

Drefs.  See  Clothing. 

Drinking,  perfons  who  are  feldom  intoxicated  may  neverthelefs 
injure  their  conftitutlons  by,  97.  The  habit  of  drinking  fre- 
quently originates  from  misfortunes,  98.  Frequently  deftroys 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  99*  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by 
miftaken  hofpitallty,  ibid.  note.  Leads  to  other  vices,  ibid. 

Dropfy,  the  'feveral  dlffindlions  of,  with  Its  caufes,  374.  Symp- 
toms, 375.  Regimen,  376.  Medical  treatment,  377.  Tap- 
ping a fafe  and  fimple  operation,  379. 

Dropfy  of  the  brain,  oce  Water  in  the  bead. 

’ Drowned 
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Drowned- perfins,  ought  not  to  be  rafhly  given  up  for  dead,  606 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of,  Hid.  Endeavours  ought  not 
to  be  fufpended  upon  the  firft  returns  of  life,  612.  Suqcefs  of 
the  Amllerdam  fpciety  for  tire  recovery  of,  631. 

Drunhnnefs.  See  lutoxicatloru 

Dumb  pe/fons  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  dilcourfe,  46 1 , noil. 

Dyfetiiety,  where  and  when  moft  prevalent,  345.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  Regimen,  346.  Fruit,  one  of  the  beft  reme- 

dies for,  348.  ' Proper  drink  for,  349’  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  350. 

E 

the  fevcral  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  460.  Deafnefs,  medical 
■treatment  of,  according  to  its  caufes,  461.  Ought  not  to  be 
tampered  with,  462. 

Ear^ach,  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  360.  How  to  drive 
infefts  out  of,  ibid. 

Education  of  children,  flipuld  be  begun  at  home,  by  the  parents,  25, 
note.  That  of  girls  hvirtful  to  their  conllitution,  27.  . 

Effluvia,  putrid,  will  occafion  the  fpotted  fever,  195. 

FJeilricity  beneficial  in  the  palfy,  43 1 , 

EJeHuaries,  general  rules  for  making,  703.  Preparation  of  lehir 
tive  eleiSluary,  704.  Elcftuary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  P"or 
the  epilepfy,  ibid.  For  the  gonorrhoea,  ibid.  Of  the  bark, 
705.  For  the  piles,  ibid.  For  the  palfy,  ibid,  For  the 
vheumatifm,  ibid. 

Elixir,  paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  732.  Sacred  plixir,  Hid. 
Stomachic  elixir,  ibid.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  733. 

Emulfions,  their  ufe,  706,  Preparation  of  the  common  emullion, 
ibid.  Arabic  emullion,  ibid.  Camphorated  emullion,  ibid. 
Emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  ibid.  Oily  emullion,  707. 

Engleman,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 
perfons  from  fainting  fits,  622. 

Entrails.  See  Intflincs. 

Epilepfy,  the  diforder  defined,  432.  Its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
433.  Due  regimen,  434.  Medical  treatment,  wV. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  theip  from  bad  humours,  but  are 
miftaken  and  ill-treated  by  nurfes,  35.  Ought  never  to  he 
hopped  without  proper  advice,  36.  In  fevers,  how  to  be 
treated,  193.  201.  207.  209.  In  the  fmall  pox,  217.  221, 
ki  children,  the  caufes  of,  551.  How  to  cure,  554. 

Eryfipelas,  -A  incident  to  the  laborious,  41.  Its  caufes 

explained,  and  who  moll  fubjeft  to  it,  249.  Its  fymptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen,  250.  Medical  treatment,  253.  The  fcor- 
butic  eryfipelas,  ibid,  ' Indrudlions  for  tbofe  who  are  fubjefl  to 
this  diforder,  ibid. 

Evacuations,  oi  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecified,  12 1. 
By  flool,  Urine,  123.  Perfpiration,  125. 

■iT.vrrr^,  the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  ftrength 
of  childicn,  21,  All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of 
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motion  as  foon  as  they  arc'ahTe,  22.  I'he  utility  of,  pro^c^ 

^ ■fr.oni  anat9mical  conffderations,  24.  And  from  philofophical 

dediiaiohs,  hlilitary  exetcifc  recommended  for  boys,  2^, 

Benefits  of  dancing,  29.  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfons  under 
lown^fs  of  fpirits  than  'the  tavern,  52.  Gardening  the'  beft 
exercife  for  the  fedentary,  53.^  Violent,  ought  not  to  be  taken 
. Jmm^fdlalely  after  a fi|ll  meal,'  6?.  ' Is  as  neceflarv  as  food 
forfhe  prefervation  of  health, '^81.  Gur  love  of  a6tivity,-  an 
evidence  of  its  utility,' 82.  Indolence  relaxes  the  {oWa^,  ibid. 
The  indulgence  of  cavilages  as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  ibid.  Is 
almoft  the  only  cure  for  glandular  obfiruftions,  83'.  Will  pre- 
. ,'''?4ftAf)d  remove  thofe  diforders  that  medicine  cannot  cmvm,  ibid. 
I^th'cieft  cure  for  complaints  in  the  ftomach,  84.  How-to  be 
take'n  within  doors,  when  not  to  be  done  in  the  open  air,  85. 
Adiive  fports  better  than  fedentary  amufements,  ibid.  The 
golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid.  note.  Exercife  fliould 
not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  86.  Is  as  necelfary  for  the  mi.id 
as  for  the  body,  u8.  Is  often  of  more  efficacy  than  any  me- 
dicine whatever,  139.  The  befl  mode  of  taking  it  in  a con- 
fumptlon,  177.  Is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy,  376.  ■ 
Mufcular,for  the  gout,  38^.  Is  necelfary  for  the  althmatjc, 
408.  H Xuperlpr  to  all  medicine  in  nervous  diforders,  433, 
And  In^the  paify,  432.  Is  proper  for  pregnant  women,  unlefs 
they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture,  533.  Want  of,  the  occafion 
of  rickets  In  children,  563.  . ; 

ExtraHs,  general  rules  for  making ; but  are  more  conveniently 
purchafed  ready  made,  707. 

Eyesy  inflammation  of,  its  general  capfes,  258.  Symptoms,  259. 
Medical  treatment,  260.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulous  habit,  263.  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  fub- 
jedl  to  this  complaint,  264.  Are  fubjeft' to  many  difeafeq 
which  are  difficult  to  cure,  456.  The  means  by  w^hich  they 
are  frequently  injured,  457!  General  means  of  prevention, 
ibid.  The  feveral  diforders  of,  with  their  medical  treatment, 

458..  

Eye-waters,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intentions, 
696.  Coliyrium  of  alum,  697.  Vitylolic  collyrium,  ibid, 
Collyrium  of  lead,  ibid. 
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Fainting- fits y hpw  to  cure,  441.  618.  Cautions  to  perfons  fuh- 
jedl  to  them,  623. 

F ailing  Jichiefis.  S&e  Epile^y. 

f afting,  long,  injurious  to  thofe  \vko  labour  hard,  43.  Is  hurtful 
both  to  old  and  young,  73. 

Fathers,  culpably  Inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  children, 
5 . Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  conllitution  of  their 
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Jfetir,  the  Influenf e of  very  great,  in  occafion{ng  and  aggravating 
difeafe,  112.  Its  various  operations,  1 13. 

^eet,  injured  by.  wearing  tight  fhoes,  91.  The  vi’afhing  of,  aa 
agreeable  article, of  eleanlinefs,  104,  Wet,  the  danger  of,  127. 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  279. 
And  in  the  hooping-cough,  288.^ 

Fermentation,  the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a Hate  of,  noxious,  614. 

Fevers,  of  a bad  kind,  often  occafioned  among  labourers  by  .poor 
•living,  43.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perfons  after  hard 
.drinking,  52.  Nervous,  often  the  confequence  of  Intenfe  Il'udy, 
57.  Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occafioued  by  want  of  clean- 
linefs,  too.  The  mod  general  caufes  of,  enumerated,  140. 
The  diftinguiihing  fymptoms  of,  141.  The  feveral  fpecies  of 
iiic/.  Is  an  effort  of  nature,  which  ought  to.be  allifled,  142. 
flow  this  is  to  be  done,  143.  Cordials  and  fweetmeats  im- 
proper in,  144.  Freffi  air  of  great  importance  In,  145.  The 
mind  of  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  ter- 
rors, Cautions  as  to  bleeding  and  f\A'eating  In,  146.  Long- 
ings, and  the  calls  of  nature,  deferve  attention,  Hie/.  Cautions 
tp  prevent  a relapfe,  147. 

.Fever,  .acute  continual,  who  moff  liable  to,  157.  Caufes,  !3iJ. 

f t4.Sy.mptoms,  158.  Regimen,  i/fie/.  Medical  treatment,  161. 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  i/ie/.  Rcglrrien  to  be 
pbferved  during  recovery,  162. 

fever,  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  247.  Proper 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  248. 

Fever,  intermitting.  See  .4gue, 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  Its  general 
appearances,  205.  Who  moll  liable  to  it,  ibid.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  206.  Regimen,  207.  Account  of  a miliary  fever 
at  Stralburgh,  208,  note.  Proper  medlcf.1  treatment,  209. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  this  diforder,  2io.  How  to  prevent,  is 
child-bed-women,  538. 

Fever,  milk,  how  occafioned,  537.  How  to  prevent,  541. 

Fever,  nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who 
moll  liable  to  it,  188.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  and  pro- 
per regimen,  189.  Medical  treatment,  19 1 , 

Fever,  puerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fyrap- 
toms,  538.  Medical  treatment  of,  539,  Cautions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  this  fever,  541. 

Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a pellllentlal  nature,  and  who  mod  liable  to 
it,  igy.  Its  general  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  196.  Other 
fevers  may  be  converted  to  this,  by  improper  treatment,  197^ 
Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  ibid.  Regimen, 
T98._  Medical  treatment,  20J.  Cautions  for  the  prevention 
pf  this  diforder,  203. 

fever,  remitting,  derivation  of  Its  name,  zio.  Its' caufes  apd 
fymptoms,  21 1.  Proper  regimen,  212.  Medical  treatment, 
^13.  Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  ibid. 
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Fever, 


INDEX. 

Fewr,  fcailet,  why  .fo  named,  and  Its  ufual  feafon  of  attack,  Zie 
Proper  treatment  of,  24.6.  Is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid 
and  malignant  - fymptoms,  //JrV.  Medicines  adapted  to  this 
■ftage  of  the  malady,  ibid.  Hiftory  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at 
Edinburgh,  247,  ncfie.  " 

Fever,  fccondary,  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  224. 

Flatulencies  in  the  llomach,  remedies  againll,  363.  The  fevcral 
cauies  of,  443.  Medical  treatment  of,  444. 

Flatulent  colic,  its  caufes,  and  feat- of  the  diforder,  296.  Reme- 
dies for,  ibid. 

Flower-de-luce,  the  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for 
the  tooth-ach,  358. 

Fluor  albus  defcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  529. 

Fmcntations,  how  to  make  and  apply,  707.  General  Intentions 
oi,  ibid.  Anodyne  fomentation,  708.  Aromatic  fomentation, 
ibid.  Common  fomentation,  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation, 
ibid.  Strengthening  fomentation,  ibid. 

Food.  See  j^liment. 

Forgivenefs  of  injuries,  ought  to  bp  praAifed  from  a regard  to  our 
own  health,  1 1 2. 

FraElures.  See  Bones,  broken. 

Frozen  limbs,  how  to  recover,  617. 

/rifrf,  unripe,  very  hurtful  to  qhlldren,  20.  One  of  the  beft 
medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dyfentery, 
348.  Fruits  occafional  fiibftitutes  for  bread,  665.  The  plan- 
tain tree  ufed  for  that  piirpofe  in  warm  climates,  ibid.  Yams,  a 
proper  lubflitute  for  bread  in  the  Weft  Indies,  666. 

Funerals,  the  great  number  of  vifttors  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  their  health,  107. 

G 

Galling,  in  Infants,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  550, 

Gangrene,  proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Gardening,  a wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  53. 

Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  make,  267.  270.  274.  Genera} 
intentions  of,  709.  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle, 
ibid.  Common  gargle,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  ibid.  Emol- 
lient gargle,  ibid.  For  the  mquth  of  Infants  in  the  thrufli,  548. 

Garlic  ointment,  a North  Britilh  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough, 
how  to  apply  it,  287. 

Generals  of  armies,  how  they  opght  to  confult  the  hpalth  of  thp 
men  they  command,  44. 

Gilders.  See  Miners. 

Ginger,  fyrup  of,  how  to  prepare,  728. 

Girls,  the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  confti- 
tution,  27.  Means  of  redtifying  it  recommended, /Y/if. 

Gleet,  how  occalioned,  and  its  fymptoms,  500.  Method  of  curq, 
ibid.  Regimen,  501.  Obftinatc  gleets  cured  by  mercurial  in- 
un^ioiis,  502.  How  to  apply  bougies,  ib\d. 

Clover, 


index. 

Clover,  Mrv  his  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a hanged 
man,  628. 

virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  ks  fymptoms,  491.  jRe- 
gimen,  492.  Medical  treatment,  493.  Is  often  cured  by 
alhingent  injefUons,  Hid.  Cooling  purges  always  proper,  in, 
494.  Mercury  feldom  neceffary  in  'a  gonorrhoea,  496.  How  to 
adminilier  it  when  needful,  497. 

Goulard,  M.  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extrajfl  of  Saturn,  734. 

His  various  applications  of  it,  :htd. 

Gout,  the  general  caufes  clf,  55.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  occa- 
fioned  by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  313.  The  fources 
of  this  diforder,  and  its  fymptoms,  380,  381.  Regimen  for, 
382.  Wool  the  bed  external  application  in,  383.  Why  there 
are  fo  many  noltrums  for,  138.  Proper  medicines  after  the  fit, 
ibid‘  Proper  regimen  in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep  off 
their  returns,  385.  How  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts 
to  the  extremities,  386.  General  cautions  to  prevent  danger  by 
millaking  it  for  other  diforders,  387. 

Crain,  various  kinds  of,  when  boiled,  a good  fubfiltute  for  bread, 
657,  The  culture  of,  the  culture  of  man,  as  it  promotes  health 
and  longevity,  677.  No  manufafture  equal  to  the  mannfd(fturc 
of  grain,  did.  The  fcarcity  of,  occafioned  by  the  nuinber  of 
•iorfes,  678. 

Gravel,  how  formed  In  the  bladder,  1 25,  How  didinguinicf! 
from  the  done,  324.  Caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen, 
325.  Medical  treatment,  326. 

Green-fichiefs  originates  In  Indolence,  523. 

Grief,  Its  effetis  permanent,  and  often  fatal,  1 1 6.  Danger  of 
the  mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubjeft,  efpccially  if  of  a dU- 
agreeable  nature,  1 17.  The  mind  requires  excrcifc  as  well  as 
the  body,  118.  Innocent  amiifements  not  to  be  negleded, 
ibid.  Is  productive  of  nervous  difeafes,  421. 

Gripes  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  549. 

Cuaiucum,  gum,  a good  remedy  for  the  quinfey,  268  ; and  rheuma- 
tifm,  390. 

Gullet,  how  to  remove  fubdances  detained  in,  603.  Cautions  for 
the  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  ibid.  Other  mechani- 
cal expedients,  604.  Treatment  if  the  obftrudtion  cannot  he 
removed,  607. 

(iums  of  children,  applications  to,  during  teething,  and  how  to  «ut 
them,  561. 

Cuttaferena,  proper  treatment  of,  45S, 

H 

Hirpioptoe,  fpitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Hifmorrhages.  See  Blood. 

Harrowgate  water,  an  excellent  medirine  for  expelling  worms, 
368.  And  for  the  jaundice,  373.  In  the  feurvy,  391’. 

Head- 


INDEX. 

Head-ach,  the  fpecies  of,  diftlnguifhed.  352.  Caufes  of,  3C3. 
Regimen,  35<j..  Medical  treatment,  35  j. 

Health  of  the  people  in  general,  a proper  objed  of  attention  for  the 
magiftrates,  xi.  Ought  to  he  attended  to  in  matrimonial  con- 
trafts,  8.  Is  often  laboured  for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  61,  Rule? 
given  by  Celfus  for  the  prefervation  of,  1 34. 

Heart-burn,  the  nature  of  this  diforder,  with  its  caufes  and  remc- 

‘ dies  for,  418. 

Heat,  extreme,  how  to  recover  perfons  overcome  by,  618. 

Hemlock,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  402.  Is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Storck  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  469. 

Hemp-feed,  a deco6tIon  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  373. 

Hiccup,  its  caufes,  and  method  of  treatment,  436. 

Ho_fman,  his  rules  for  guarding  child-bed  women  againd  the  miliary 
fever,  538. 

Honey,  a wholefome  article  of  food  for  children,  21,  Is  recom- 
mended in  the  done,  328. 

Hodping-cougb.  See  Cough. 

Horfe-radifn,  the  chewing  of,  wdll  reftore  fenfibllity  to  the  organs 
of’ t&(le  when  Injured,  465. 

Hofpitals,^  the  want  of  frcih  air  In,  more  dangerous  to  the  patient# 
than  their  diforders,  81.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  neceflary  in, 
105.  Often  fpread  infedlion  by  being  fituated  In  the  middle 
of  populous  towns,  108.  How  they  might  be  rendered  pro- 
per receptacles  for  the  fick,  no.  Particularly  in  infeftious 
diforders,  in.  The  fick  in,  ought  not  to  be  crowded  together, 
219,  note- 

Houjes,  inftead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  clofe  and  warm, 
ought  to  be  regularly  ventilated,  78.  In  marlhy  fituations  un- 
wholefome,  80.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry  fituatlon,  130, 
Danger  of  inhabiting  new-built  houfes  before  thoroughly  dry, 
ibid.  Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafonable  cleanlinefs,  ibid. 
Are  dangerous  when  kept  too  clofe  and  hot,  133. 

Hujhandmen,  the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofed  to,  from  the 
viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  40. 

Hit^hanj,  Dr.  recommends  the  lludy  of  the  dietetic  part  pf  medi- 
cine, xiii. 

Hydrocephalus.  See  Dropfy. 

Hydrophobia,  Dr.  Tlffot’s  method  of  curing,  484. 

Hydrops  pePloris.  See  Dropfy. 

Hypochondriac  ajfe^ions,  frequently  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  58. 
Their  caufes,  and  who  moft  fubjeft  to  them,  452.  The  ge- 
neral Intentions  of  cure,  ibid.  Regimen,  454, 

Hyjlerics,  a diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  life  of  tea,  66. 
General  caufes  of,  447*  Symptoms,  44^*  Proper  treatment 
oi,ibid.  Regimen,  449.  Medicines  adapted  to,  450.  ^ 

Hyfleric  colic,  fymptoms  4n.d  treatment  of,  299. 
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ydshf  vvliy  malignant  fevers  are  oft^en  .generated  jjnitljgra,  7;7i) 

. 'Often  fpread  an  infeaion  by  being  iitnated  in  the  middfe^f  po- 
pulous  towns,  io8.  Ought  to  be  rejppVed, ,i io._  _ g ■ 
yaniti,  M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of. an  overlaid  infar^j^fia  7. 

And  of  a man  who  had  hanged  him I'elF,  6aS-  _ . '-zir, " 

jaundice,  the  different  ftages  of  Its  appearance,  with,  the  cau^tR  of 
this  difordec,  37,0,  371.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  37,1.  .•Mo 
dical treatment,  372.  - ■ 

yefuits  Bari.  See  Bark.  V ' . 

'Jews,  the  whole  fyflem  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  cle;anli- 
nefs,  103,  107.  - >, 

///nr  a particular  kind  of  inflammation  in  the  inteflines, 

292.  . ■ 

Jmpojlhume  in  the  Ireajl,  In  confumptions,  how  to  make  it  .break 
inwardly,  when  not  to  be  difcharged  by  other  means,.  185. 
Impdfthumes  after  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  227.. 
Jncontinency  of  urine,  dillinguifhcd  from  a diabetes,  322.  .Expe- 
dient for  relief,  ibid. 

IndigejUon,  Is  one  confequence  of  Intenfe  fludy,  56.  General 
caufes,  and  remedies  for,  416. 

Indolence,  its  bad  effccls  on  the  conflitutlon,  82.  Occafions  glan- 
dular obilruflions,  83.  Ill  confequences  of  too  much  indul- 
gence in  bed,  84.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  86.  Is  the  general 
caufe  of  mod  nervous  diforders,  455. 

Infancy,  the  fouiulation  of  a good  or  bad  conflitutlon,  generally 
laid  in  this  feafon  of  life,  i . 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  thofe  born  In  Great  Britain  die  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  i.  Perilh  mollly  by  art,  2.  Ought  not 
to  be  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  3.  Importance  of  their  be- 
ing nurfed  by  their  mothers,  4.  Often  lofe  their  lives,  or  be- 
come deformed,  by  errors  in  cloathing  them,  9.  How  the  art 
of  bandaging  them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  to. 
How  treated  in  Africa,  ii,  note.  PhilofophIcal  obfervatlons on 
their  organical  Itrudlure,  and  on  the  caufes  of  ^?fp;;mlty,  ibid. 
Why  they  fo  frequently  die  of  convulfions,  12.  W'hy  expofed 
to  fevers,  13.  And  colds,  14.  Rules  for  their : drefs,  ibid. 
Their  food,  15.  Reflediions  on  the  many  evils  tlicy  are  ex- 
poled  to,  544.  Why  their  firll  diforders  are  in  their  ^ bowels, 
ibid.  How  to  cleanfe  their  bowels,  545.  The  mecomu^,  546. 
'l'hrufh,'547.  Acidities,  548.  Gripes,  549.  Galling; apd  ex- 
coriations, 550-  Stoppage  of  the  nofe,  :///.  Vomiting,  551. 
Loofenels,  552.  Eruptions,  553.  Scabbed  heads^, 
Chilblains,  55O.  The  croup,  557.  Teething,  559.  Rickets, 
562..  Convullions,  565.  Water  In  the  head,  567,  I^ow  to 
recov^  infants  Iptmingly  dead,  622.  Ought  never  to  fleep  in 
the  fame  beds  with  their  mothers  or  nurfes,  620,.ttote.  '.Gafe 
of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  627.  Cafe  of  an"' in- 
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faht  feemIngTy  killed  by  a flrong  convulfion  lit,'ar.d  recovered 
629.  See  Children.  ' 

Infeaion,  the  danger  of,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  unnecefTary 
attendance  on  the  fick,  106.  And  on  funerals,  107.  Is  oftert 
communicated. by  clothes,  Is  frequently  imported,  loS. 

Is  fpread  by  hofpitals  and  jails  being  iitnated  in  the  middle  of 
populous  towns,  ibid.  How  to  prevent  infeCiion  in  fick  cham- 
bers, 109.  Pliyficlans  liable  to  fpread  infeaioii,  ibid.  note. 
In  what  refpedts  the  fpreading  of  infeclion  might  be  checked 
by  the  magiflrate,  110.  Bleeding  and  purging  increafe  the 
danger  of,  by  debilitating  the  body,  204.  Small-pox,  214. 
Of  the  fmall-pox,  may  be  received  again,  218,  note. 

Inflammation s.,  how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expofe  tberaf-' 
felves  to,  42.  Proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Bladder. 

of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

— — of  the  eyes.  See  Eyes. 

of  the  inteftlnes.  See  Intejliness 

of  the  kidneys.  See  Kidneys. 

of  the  liver.  See  Liver. 

• of  the  lungs.  See  Peripneumonjt. 

of  the  ftomach.  See  Stomach. 

— " ' of  the  throat.  See  ^uhfey. 

of  the  womb.  See  Womb. 

Inftfions,  advantages  of,  over  decofttons,  676.  IIow  to  obtain 
r ich  infufions  from  weak  vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the 
bitter  infufion,  ibid.  Infnfion  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Infulion  of 
carduus,  677.  Of  linfeed,  Of  rofes, /irV.  Of  tamarinds' 

and  fenna,  ibid.  Spanifli  infnfion,  678.  For  the  palfy,  ibid. 
Inns,  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  128,' 
The  fiieets  in,  how  treated  to  favewafiiing,  129. 

Inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  more  favourably  received  here  thair 
in  neighbouring  countries,  227.  Cannot  prove -'of  general 
utility  while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few,  22S.  No  myllery  iiv 
the  procefs,  ibid.  May  fitfely  be  performed  by  parents  or 
mirfes,  229.  Various  methods  of  doing  it,  ibid.  The  clergy 
exhorted  to  remove  tire  prejudices  againll  the  operation,  23 1. 
Arguments  cited  from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation, 
ibid.  note.  Ought  to  be  rendered  univerial,  253..  Means  of 
extending  the  pi'adHce  of,  234.  Two  obfiacles  to  the  progrefs 
of,  (lated,  235.  Might  be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by  pa- 
rents themfclves,  236.  'Flie  proper  feafons  and  age  for  per- 
forming it,  239.  Will  often  mend  the  habit  of  body,''.*i/i/. 
Neceftmy  preparation  and  regimen  for,  ibid. 

InfeiiSy  when  the'  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  fci'cc  them  cut,  361. 

Poifonous,  the  bites  of,  bow  to  be  treated,  486. 

Intemperance , one  great  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  feamen,  45'.  The 
danger  of,  argued  from  the  conlbufllon'  of  the  human  body* 
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. ..  :§4,  Tke.  analogy  in- the  nourifiiment  of  plants  and  animals, 
il\d.  Is  the  abufe  of  natural  paffions,  ibid.  In  diet,  95.  In 
. liquor  and  carnal  plcafures,  ibid.  The  bad  confc^uchccs  of, 
involve  whole  families,  [96.  ElFedls  of  drunkennefs  on  the 
conllitution,  thid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may  ne- 
verthelefs -injure  their  conftitutions  by  drink,  97.  The'  habit 
of  drinking  frequently  acquired  under  misfortunes,  98.  Is  pe- 
culiarly hurtful  to  young  perfons,  99.  Leads  to  all  other  vices, 
ibid. 

Jntennltting  fever . See  Jgue. 

ItitejUnes,  inflammation  of,  general  caufes  from  whence  It  proceeds, 

291.  The  fymptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  292. 

Cautions  to  guard  againft  it,  295. 

Intoxication  produces  a fever,  96.  Fatal  confequences  of  a dally 
repetition  of  this  vice,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk, 
may  neverthelefs  injure  their  conflitutioii  by  drinking,  ibid. 

Getting  drunk,  a hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  277.  Often 
produces  fatal  effecls,  623.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  per- 
fons in  liquor,  624.  The  fafeft  drink  after  a debauch,  ibid. 
Remarkable  cafe,  623;. 

Johnfon,  Dr.  extraordinary  recoveiy  of  an  Infant  feemingly  killed 
by  a ftrong  convulflon  fit,  related  by,  629. 

IJfnes,  how  to  make  them  take  the  bell  effeft,  430. 

Itch,  the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  defevibed,  403. 

Sulphur,  the  bpit  remedy  againft,  ibid.  Great  danger  of  the 
injudicious  life  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  405.  Cleanlinefs 
the  bell  prefervative  againfl,  406,  note, 
f/ form  of,  explained, Preparation  of  the  cam-. 

pliorated  julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  •^y^.j^'^xpeiftorating'  ^ 

julep,  ibid.  Mufli  julep,  ibid.  Saline  julep,  tbld.  Vomltiiur  * 
julep,  ibid, 

Kermes  Mineral,  recommended  by  Z>r.  Duplanil  for  the  hooping- 
cough,  287,  note. 

kidneys,  Infla.mmatlon  of,  Its  general  catifes,  301.  Its  fymptoms 
and  proper  regimen,  302.  Medical  treatment,  305.  Where 
it  proceeds  from  the  flone  and  gravel,  ibid.  Cautions  for  thofe 
fubjeft  to  this  diforder,  ibid.  See  Gravel. 

King' s Evil.  See  Scrophulu,  i 

L 

Laborious  employments , the  peculiar  diforders  incident  tO,'4o.'  TliC 
fo-lly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  Ifrength,  41. 
Difadvantages  attending  their  diet,  ibid.  How  they  expofe 
thcfufclves  to  inflammations,  42.  Danger  of  fleeping  in  the 
fun,  ibid.  Long  falling  hurtful  to  them,  ibid.  Injuries  aripTiig 
trom-poor  living,  43.  Many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers}  not 
only  occalioncd,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  ibid. 
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Latour  fiioiild  not  be  Impofed  too  early  on  cbildren,  28. 

Labour  in  child-bed,  medical  advice  for,  534,  Inconvcnientieg 
of  collefting  a number  of  women  at,  535,  note.  ' ' 

Laudanutp,  its  efficacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  149,  note.  Howto  be 
adminiftered  in  a cholera  morbus,  31 1.  In  a loofenefs,  313. 
In  a diabetes,  321.  When  proper  for  the  liead-ach,  356.  How 
to  apply  for  the  tooth-ach,  358.  Will  eafe  pain  iii  the  gout, 
384.  How  to  adminifler  for  the  cramp  in  the  fiomach,  438. 
Is  good  for  flatulencies,  444-  Efiedfs  of  an  over-dofe  of,  470. 
Medical  treatment  in  this  cafe,  476. 

Leading -Jhings , injurious  to  young  children,  2'3. 

Leechesy  may  be  fuccefsfully  applied  to  inflamed  tefticles,  503, 
note.  And  to  difperfe  buboes,  505,  note.  Are  proper  to  apply 
to  children  where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  560.  Ob- 
jeftions  to  bleeding  with  them,  572. 

Leeks,  a proper  ingredient  in  foiips,  670, 

Lemons.  See  Oranges.  ^ 

Leprofy,  why  lefs  frequeht  in  this  country  now  than  formerly,  398. 
Require  the  fame  treatment  as  the  ^c\iv\y,  ibid. 

JJtntery,  proper  treatment  for,  351. 

Life  may  frequently  be  relicred,  when  the  appearances  of  it  are 
fufpended  by  fudden  cafualties,  6oi.  608.  613.  63  1. 

Lightning,  perfons  apparently  killed  by,  might  polfibly  be  recovered 
by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  63 1 . 

Lime-abater  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from 
degenerating  to  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  326.  Is  a good  re- 
medy for  worms,  368.  Happy  effefts  of,  in  the  cure  of  obfti- 
»ate  ulcers,  585. 

Lind,  Dr.  his  prefenption  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  149,  note.  His 
diredtions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid  remiting 
fevei's,  2 12,  no/f. 

Liniment  {olv  burns,  preparation  of,  717.  White  liniment,  718. 
For  the  piles.  Hid.  V olatile  liniment,  ibid. 

Liquors,  ftrong,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  diforders,  19* 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  68.  1 he  bad  confe- 

quences  of  making  them  too  weak,  69.  Why  all  families 
ought  to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of 
drinking,  when  a perfonis  hot,  13 1. 

Liver,  fchirrous,  produced  by  fedentary  employments,  56. 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  306.  Regimeni 
and  medical  treatment,  307*  _Abfcefs  in,  how  to  be  treated, 
308.  Cautions  in  the  event  ot  a fehirrus  being  formed. 


ibid.  ^ 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  (he  venereal 

difeafe,  514. 

fuppreffion  of,  how  to  be  treated,  537. 

Longings,  in  difeafes,  arc  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  out 
what  may  be  of  real  ufe,  146. 

Loofenefsi 
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Loofenefs,  habitual,  general  direaions_ for  perfons  fubjeft  to.  Hi. 
Its  general  caufes,  312.  A periodical  loofenefs  ought  nevei  to 
be  flopped,  3 1 3. 1 . Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  vari- 
ous caufes,  ibid.  Means  of  checking  it  when  neceflary, 

In  children,  proper  treatment  of,  552. 

Jjove,  why  perhaps  the  flrongell  of  all  the  paflions,  1 1 9.  Is  not  . 
rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againfl  at 
its  commencement,  ibid.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amufement, 
cruelty  to  the  objea,  ibid.  Children  often  real  martyrs  between 
inclination  and  duty,  120,  note. 

Lues,  confirmed,  fymptoms  of,  510.  Mercury  the  only  certain 
remedy  known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  5^^’  Saline  prepa- 
rations of  mercury  more  efficacious  than  the  ointment,  512. 
How  to  adminlfter  corrofive  fublimate,  ibid.  American  me- 
thod of  curing  this  difeafe,  513. 

Lungs,  Injured  by  artifts  working  in  bending  poftures,  50.  Stu- 
dious perfons  liable  to  confumptlons  of,  56. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  tafte  and  fin  ell,  463. 

•r  ■ M 

Maclen%ie,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  the 
fmall-pox,  231,  note. 

Mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Magnum  alba,  a remedy  for  the  heart-bi^n,  419.  Is  the  belt 
medicine  in  all  tafes  of  acidity,  540^-^ 

Magneti,  artificial,  their  reputed  vi  A'^dn  the  tooth-ach,  359. 

Malt  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  ailh.-^  407.  See  Beer. 

Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  tlie  management  of  his  young,  i. 
Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  87. 

ManufaBurps,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  21. 
More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  28.  Some,  injurious 
to  health  by  confining  artifts  in  unwholefome  air,  37.  Cautions 
to  the  workmen,  38.  .Compared  with  agricultui'e,  48I.  Are 
injurious  to  health  from  artills  being  crowded  together,  49. 
And  from  their  working  in  confined  poftures,  ibid.  Cautions 
offered  to  fedentary  artifts,  50.  Sedentary  arts  better  fuited'  to 
women  than  to  men,  83,  note. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contradfed  without  a due  attention  to 
health  and  form,  8.  ' 

Mead,  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  480. 
His  charadter  as  a phyfician,  ibid,  note. 

Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  72.  Reafons  for  this 
uniformity,  ibid. 

Mei.Jles,  have  great  affinity  with  the  fmall-pox,  240.  Caufe  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  242,  243.  In- 
oculation of,  might  prove  very  falutary,  245,  note. 

Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their  leifure  hours  in  gardening,  54. 

Miconium,  the  bell,  mode  of  expelling  it,  16,  546. 
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Mcdicinti  the  ovigiri  of  the  art  of,  x.  The  operation  of,  doubt- 
ful at  beft,  xii.  Is  made  a myftcry  of,  by  its  profeffors,  xvli. 
The  ftudy  of,  negledled  by  gentlemen,  xviii.  This  ignorance 
lays  men  open  to  pretetidcrs,  xlx.  Ought  to  be  generally  un- 
derftood,  xx.  A diffufion  of  the  knowledge  of,  would  dellroy 
quackery,  xxiii.  ObjeQions  to  the  cultivation  of  medical 
knowledge  arifwered,  xxiv.  The  theory  of,  can  never  fupply 
the  want  of  exptfVicnce  and  obfervation,  135. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deferve, 
13S.  Ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  with- 
out caution,  140.  Want  of  perfeverarice  in  the  ufc  of,  one 
reafon  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  392.  Many 
retained,  which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  683.  Are 
' riiultlphcd  and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  the 
caufes  and  nature  of  difeafes,  ibfd.  Difadvantages  of  compound- 
ed medicines,  ibid.  Are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake  of  colour, 
ibid.  The  relative  proportions  of  dofes  of,  for  different  ages, 
686,  A lift  of  fnch  medical  preparations  as  ought  to  be  kept 
for  private  pradlice,  688. 

Melancholy f religious,  its  effeefts,  120.  Leads  to  fuicide,  ibid. 
Defined,  with  its  caufes,  426.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  426, 
427.  Medicinal  treatment,  428.  ^ 

Menjlrual  difeharge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline  of, 
the  moft  critical  period  of  their  lives,  522.  Confinement  in* 
juriolis  fo  growing  yoUng  wortien,  523  ; and  tight  lacing  for 
a fine  fliape,  524.  Symptoms  of  the  firft  appearance  of  this 
difeharge,  525.  Objedts  of  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time, 
ibid.  Ought  to  be  reltored  whenever  unnaturally  obllruded, 
and  how,  526.  When  an  obftrudlion  proceeds  from  another 
malady,  the  firft  caufe  is  to  be  removed,  527.  Treatment  un- 
der a redundancy  of  the  difeharge,  528.  iiegimen  and  medi- 
cine proper  at  the  final  decline  ot  the  menfes,  529. 

Mercury  may  be  given  in  defperate  cafes  of  an  Inllammatlon  of  the 
inteUincs,  294.  Cautions  for  adminiftering  it,  ibid,  note.  Great 
caution  neceffary  in  ufing  mercurial  preparations  for  the  itch, 
405.  Is  feldom  neceffary  in  a gonorrhoea,  496.  How  to  ad- 
minifter  it  when  needful  in  that  diforder,  497.  Solution  of  mer- 
cury, how  to  make,  498,  note.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  known 
in  Eutope  for  the  cure  of  a confirmed  lues,  51  i.  Saline  pre- 
parations of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointment, 
ibid.  How  to  adminifter  corrofive  fiiblimate  in  venereal  cafes, 
512.  Neceffary  cautions  in  the  ufe  of  meicurj’,  515.  Proper 
leafons  for  entering  on  a courfe  of,  516.  Preparations  lor, 
ibid.  Regimen  under  a courfe  of,  517. 

Mezereon  root,  a powerful  affiftaiit  in  venereal  cafes,  513. 
Mid’wifery,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  piadifed  by  any  woman 
not  properly  qualified,  534> 

]\iid'wivcs,  hiftorical  view  of  the 'profeffinn,  g.  How^  they  be- 
came iutrufted  with  tha  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill 
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effefts  of  their'  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  lo.  In-- 
ftanccs  of  their  rafhnefs  and  officious  ignorance,  540,  note. 
544,  7!ote. 

Miliary  Fever.  See  Fever. 

Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys  to  pradife,  26.  ^ 

Milk,  that  of  the  mother,  the  moft  natural  food  for  an  infant,  15. 
Cows  milk.,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  18.  Is  a good  anti- 
dote atminft  the  feurvy,  66.  Of  more  value  in  confumptions 
than  the  w\\o\c  Materia  Medica,  17^.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the 
feurvy,  396.  A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  women, 
in  cafes  of  barrennefs,  543. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever. 

Millipedes,  how  to  adminKler  for  th^  hooping-cough,  287. 

Mind,  difeafes  of,  to  be  diftlnguiffied  from  thofe  of  the  body,  I3^» 
See  PaJJions. 

Miners,  expofed  to  injuries  from  unwholefome  air,  and  mineral 
particles,  38.  Cautions  to,  39. 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quan>» 
titles,  319.  Are'of  confiderable  fervice  in  weaknefles  of  tin* 
ftomach,  41 7.  Cautions  concerning  the  drinking  of,  639—646. 

Mixtures,  general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines,  714.  Gora- 
pofitloii  of  the  allringent  mixture,  ibid.  Diuretic  mixture,  ibid. 
Laxative  abforbent  mixture,  ibidl  Saline  mixture,  715.  Squil 
mixture,  ibid. 

Molajfes,  an  intoxicating  fplrit  much  ufed  by  the  common  people 
at  Edinburgh,  91 . 

Mothers,  prepolterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nurfe 
their  own  children,  2.  Under  what  circumllances  they  may  be 
really  unfit  to  perform  this  tafle,  ibid.  Importance  of  theik 
fuckling  their  own  children,  3,  note.  Delicate  mothers  pro- 
duce unhealthy  ffiort-lived  children,  7.  Their  milk,  the  bell 
food  for  children,  jy.  Ought  to  ^ive  their  children  proper  ex- 
erclfe,  23;  and  air,  31. 

Mouth,  cautions  agaiiill  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles* 
into,  603. 

Mufeulur  exercife  a cure  for  the  gout,  385. 

Mujhrooins,  a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  fungufes  are  often 
gathered  Inllead  of  them,  488. 

Mufu,  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amufement 
for  lludious  perfous,  60. 

Mujh,  extraordinary  effcdls  produced  by,  under  particular  circum- 
ftances,  in  the  nervous  fever,  193.  Is  a good  remedy  in  the 
epilepfy,  435.  And  for  the  hiccup,  437.  Deafnefs  cured  by, 
462. 

Mujlard,  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifin,  39 1. 

N ' 

Natural  hifiory,  the  lludy  of,  neceflary  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  xvi. 
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Nervous  dlfeafes,  the  moft  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all 
others,  420.  General_  caufes  of,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  421. 
Regimen,  ^22.  Medical  treatment,  4^4*  A cure  > only  to 
be  expe^ed  from  regimen,  426.  The  feveral  fymptoml  of, 
though  differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe 

Nervous  colic,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  .299.  Medical  treatment 
of,  300. 

Nervous  fever.  See  Fever. 

Nighl-mare,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms  defcrlbed,  439.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  440.  , 

Night-Jlsade,  ai»  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  469. 

Nitre,  purified,  its  good  effefts  in  a quinfey,  268.  Is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropfy,  378.  Promotes  urine  and  per- 
fpiration,  439. 

Nofe,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  464.  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  how 
to  cure,  551.  Qte  Bleeding  at. 

Nurfes,  their  fuperflltious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  30. 
The  only  certain  evidence  of  a good  one,  33.  Their  iifiial 
faults  pointed  out,  34.  Adminifter  cordials  to  remedy  their 
negleft  of  duty  towards  children,  35,  Their  miftaken  treat- 
ment of  eruptions,  ibid.  And  loofe  ftools,  ibid.  Are  apt  to 
conceal  the  diforders  of  children  that  arlfe  from  their  own  ne- 
gligence, 36.  Ought  to  be  punifhed  for  the  misfortunes  they 
thus  occafion,  ibid.  Senfible,  often  able  to  difeover  difeafes 
fooQcr  than  perfons  bred  to  phyfic,  135.  Are  liable  to  catch 
the  fmall-pox  again  from  thofe  they  nurfe  in  that  diforder, 
218,  note. 

Nurjery  ought  to  be  the  largeft'and  beft  aired  room  In  a 
houfe,  31.  ' ' 

O 

Oats  and  barley,  more  wholefome  when  boiled,  657. 

Oatmeal,  frequently  made  into  bread,  and  pcafants  fed  on  It,  are 
'healthy  and  robuft,  659*  Erroneoufly  fiippofed  to  occafion 
fkin  difeafes,  ibid.  Oatmeal  and  milk  a proper  food  for  chil- 
dren, 660. 

Oil,  an  antidote  to  the  Injuries  arlfing  from  working  In  mines  or 
metals,.  39.  Salad  oil,  the  beft  application  to  the  bite  of  a 
wafp  or  bee,  486.  Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  718. 

Oils,  effentlal,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  728. 

Ointment  iox  t\\t  itch,  403.  Ufe  of  ointments' when  applied  to 
WQunds  and  fores,  715.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafilicum, /AV/. 
Emollient  ointment,  716.  Kye  ointments,  ibid.  Iffue  oint- 
ment, Ointment  of  lead,  717.  -Mercurial  ointment, 

Ointment  of  fulphur,  ibid.  White  ointment,  ibid.  See  Lini- 
ment. 

Onions  roafted,  ufed  by  the  Turks  as  bread,  670. 

O^htlialmici.  See  Eye. 


Opiates, 
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i!)p:at^s,  c^\Ct^c\ow^  \n  VL  cholera  morbus,  3^^*  ^ diabetes,  ^20. 

^V-  . proper  for  the  head-acli,  356.  Recommended  for  the' 

t.  : ach,  ihid.  Are  deluGve  remedies  in  nervous  difeafcs,  425. 

r L.audanvm. 

Or  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy,  699.  How  to  prefervc 
o ,.ge  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyrup,  728. 

Or  ‘rk  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  485, 
V <te 

Ox«crate,  the  moft  proper  external  application  In  a frafture,  59S. 

Oyjlers  of  great  fervice  .in  confiimptions,  182,  note, 

. P 

Pahitcrs.  See  Miners. 

Palfy,  the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  430. 
^ledical  treatment,  431. 

Parapkrenltls,  its  fymptoms  and  treatihent,  170. 

Parents,  their  Interefled  views  in  the  difpofal  of  their  children  in 
marriage,  often  a fource  of  bitter  repentance,  1 20,  note.  See 
Fathers  and  Mothers. 

Parfnips,  a nourlfhing  food,  669. 

Pajjions,  Intemperance  the  abufe  of,  94.  Have  great  influence 
both  in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes,  iii.  Anger,  112.  Fear, 
ibid.  Grief,  116.  I.ove,  119.  Religious  melancholy,  120. 
The  befl:  method  of  counteracting  the  violence  of  any  of  the 
paffions,  ibid. 

Peas,  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  363. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

Penis,  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful  at- 
tention to  cleanlinefs,  518,  note. 

Peripneumony,  who  moft  fubjeCt  to,  17 1,  Its  caufes,  fymptoms, 
and  proper  regimen,  ii/rf'.  172. 

Perjpiration,  infenfible,  the  obftruClIon  of,  diforders  the  whole 
frame,  126.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid. 
Changes  In  the  atmofphere,  ibid.  Wet  clothes,  127.  Wet  feet, 
ibid.  Night  air,  128.  Damp  bed.s,  ibid.  Damp  houfes,  130. 
Sudden  tranfitlons  from  heat  to  cold,  13?. 

Philofophy,  advantages  refulting  from  the  lludy  of,  xix. 

PhrCnilis.  See  Brain. 

Phymofis  defcribed,  and  how  to  treat,  509, 

Phyficians,  ill  confequences  of  their  inattention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  5.  Are  liable  to  fpread  infeClion,  109,  note. 
Tlieir  cuftom  of  prognofticating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a 
bad  practice,  115.  Are  feldom  called  In,  until  medicine  can 
give  no  relief,  1 58.  The  faculty  oppofe  every  falutary  difco- 
very,  328. 

Pickles,  provocatives  injurious  to  the  ftomach,  67. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  dIftinCtion  between,  334.  Who 
moft  fubjeCt  to  the  diforder,  ibid.  Genet al  caufes,  ibid^  Me- 
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dJcal  treatment  of,  335.  Periodical  difcharges  oF,  ought  not 
^ be  ftopped,  336.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ibid. 
External  ointments  of  little  ufe,  337. 

P/7Zr,  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  In- 
teftines,  394^  The  general  intention  of  this  clafs  of  medicines, 
718.  Preparation  of  the  compofing  pill,  719.  Foetid  pill, 
did.^  Hemlock  pill,  ibid.  Mecmial  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial 
iiiblimate  pills,  '720.  Plumrrer^s  pill,  thicL  Purging  pill,  721. 
Pill  for  the  jaundice,  ibid.  Squill  pills,  ibid,  btrengthenin? 
pills,  722. 

Tins  ought  never  to  be  ufed  In  the  drefling  of  children,  1 3.  Swal- 
lowed, difcharged  from  an  ulcer  In  the  fide,  603,  note. 

Tlafnrs,  the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ul'ual  bafis,  723. 
Preparation  of  the  common  plafler,  ibid.  Adhefive  plaller, 
723.  Anodyne  plafler,  ibid.  Bllflering.  plafler,  ibid.  Gum 
plafler,  ibid.  Mercurial  plafler,  ibid.  Stomach  plafler,  724. 
Warm  plafler,  ibid.  Wax  plafler,  ibid. 

Pleurify,  the  nature  of  the  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes, 
163.  Symptoms,  164.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment, 
165.  A decoflion  of  feneka  reckoned  a fpecific  in,  i65, 
Baflard  pleurify,  169. 

Plumbers.  See  Miners. 

Poifons,  the  nature  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  eafily  ac- 
quired, 472.^  Mineral  poifons,  473.  Vegetable  poifons,  475, 
Bites  of  poifonous  animals,  477.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  479, 
Bite  of  a viper,  485.  The  pradfice  of  fucking  the  poifon  out 
of  1 wounds  recommended,  486,  note.  Poifonous  plants  ought 
to  be  deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  487.  Negro 
rem.edy  to  cure  the  bite  of  a rattle-fnake,  488.  General  rules 
for  fecurity  againfl  poifons,  489. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  43. 

Porters  fubjedf  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  40. 

Pojhtrcs,  confined.  Injurious  to  the  health  of  federrtary  artifls,  50. 

Potatoe,  the  bcfl  fubflitute  for  bread,  666.  The  mealy  kind 
deemed  moft  nutritious,  667.  Simply  boiling  or  roafling,  the 
befl  mode  of  cooking  them.  Hid.  Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes 
a nourifhing  and  palatable  difh,  ibid. 

Poverty,  occafions  parents  to  negledl  giving  their  children  proper 
exercife,  23.  Deflroys  parental  affcdllon,  24,  note.  Not  only 
occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers, 
43.  The  poor  great  fufferers  by  the  fale  of  bad  provifions,  63. 
And  by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  77. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  579. 

Powders,  general  inflrudfions  for  making  and  adminiflering,  725. 
Aflringent  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  726.  Powder  of 
bole,  ibid.  Carrninative  powder,  ibid.  Diuretic  powder,  727. 
Aromatic  purging  powdeij  ibid.  Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid. 

Steel 
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Steel  powder,  tbtd.  Sudorific  powder,  thul.  Worm  powder 
728.  Purging  worm  powder,  Powder  for  the  tape-worm, 

ibid. 

Pox,  fmall,  who  moft  liable  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  214.  Its 
caufes  and  fymptoms,  2 15.  Favourable  and  unfavourable 
fymptoms  in,  215,  216.  Regimen,  216,  How  the  patient 
ought  to  be  treated  during  the  eruptive  fever,  217.  Children 
in  thisdiforder  ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed,  219. 
Should  be  allowed  clean  linen,  ibid.  Patients  under  this  dif- 
©rder  ought  not  to  appear  in  public  view,  220.  Medical  treat- 
ment, ibid.  The  fecondary  fever,  224.  When  and  how  to 
open  the  puflules,  255.  Of  inoculation,  227. 

Pregnancy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  effect  of,  316.  Rules 
of  conduft  for  women  under  the  diforders  incident  to,  530. 

• Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  532.  How  to  guard  againft 
abortion,  ibid.  Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  ibid.  Child- 
^’rth,  533. 

Preferiptions,  medical,  patients  e^pofed  to  danger  by  their  being 
written  in  Latin,  xxvi. 

Provifions,  unfound,  the  faie  of,  a public  injurj'^,  63, 

Puerperal  fever.  See  Fever. 

Purges,  the  frequent  taking  of  them  rendars  the  habitual  ufe  of 
them  neceifary,  123.  Their  efficacy  In  agues,  ijo.  Proper 
form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  293.  Cooling 
purges  always  proper  in  a gonorrhoea,  494.  Midwives  too  rafh 
in  the  giving  of  purges,  540,  note.  Form  of  a gentle  purge  for 
infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  545.  For  the  thrufli,  547. 
Pujlules,  in  the  fmall-pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appear- 
ances of,  215,  216.  The  fuppuratlon  of,  to  be  promoted, 
221.  When  and  how  to  open,  225. 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fever, 

^tachs  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  456, 

^acbery,  how  to  deftroy,  xxl.  . 

^takers,  their  mode  of  drelfing  recommended,  93. 

^infey,  a common  and  dangerous  difordcr,  and  to  whom  rnoU 
fatal,  264.  Its  caufes,  ibid.'  Symptoms,  265.  Regimen,  266. 
Medical  applications,  268.  How  to  promote  fuppuratlon,  269, 
How  to  nourifli  the  patient  when  he  cannot  fwallow,  270. 
Advice  to  perfons  fubjeft  to  this  diforder,  ibid. 

— malignant,  who  moft  fubjeft  to,  and  Its  caufes,  271.  It^ 

fymptoms,  272.  Regimen  and  mpdical  treatment,  273, 

R 

Rattle-fnah,  Negro  femedy  for  the  cure  of  Its  bite,  488. 

Regimen  ought  to  co-operate  with  medicine  to  accomplilh  the  epre 
of  difeafes,  xi.  Will  often  cure  difeafes  without  medicine, 
140.  See  Aliment, 
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ReFigton,  true,  calculated  to  fupport  the  mind  under  cver.y  afflic- 
tion, 120.  The  inftruaions  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too  much- 
on  gloomy  fubjedls,  121. 

Remitting  fever.  See  Fever. 

Repletion,  impairs  tlie  digeftive  power,  72.  Difeafes  occafioned 

by,  74.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  312. 

Refentmcnl,  the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  conRitution,  1 12. 

Refms,  and  eflential  oils,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  729.  ^ 

Refpiration,  how  to  reftore  in  a drowned  perfon,  609. 

Rheumatifm,  acute  and  chronic,  diftingiiilhed,  38S.  Caufes,  tbtcl. 
Symptoms,  389.  _ Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Cautions  to  perl 
fons  fubjea  to  this  dlforder,  390. 

Rice,  a general  article  of  diet,  657.  Simple  boiling  of,  renders 
it  a proper  fubftitutc  for  bread,  ibid.  ♦ 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  from  the  growth  of 
manufadures  and  fedentary  employments,  23.  The  caufes  of, 
562.  Symptoms,  563.  Regimen,’ and  medical  treatment, 

Rollers,  pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  bodies  of 
infants,  12. 

Romans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanllnefs  of  their 
towns,  102,  ?iote. 

Rofes,  conferve  of,  lf;s.  great  virtue  agalnil  hsmorrhages,  .336. 
.HI- 

Ro/emary,  the  external  application  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the 
cramp,  451,  note. 

Ruptures,  are  chiefly  Incident  to  children  and  very  old  perfons, 
508.  The  caufes  refpetUvely,  ibid.  Method  of  treatment, 
ibid.  Cutting  Ihould  be  avoided  if  poflible,  ^99.  Cautions  for 
perfons  afflidled  with  a rupture,  600.  Often  prove  fatal  before 
difeovered,  ibid.  note. 

Rutherford,  Dr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a dyfentery,  3.17, 
note. 

I 
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Sailors,  their  health-  Injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather, 
and  bad  provifions,  45.  Many  of  their  difeafes  fpring  from 
intemperance,  ibid.  Ought  to  guard  againft  wet  clothes,  ibid. 
How  the  ill  effeils  of  fait  provifions  might  be  coirecied,  ibid. 
Peruvian  bark  the  beft  antidote  to  failors  on  a foreign,  coall,  47, 
Cleanllnefs  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  103. 

Sal-prunella,  its  good  effefts  in  a quinfey,  268. 

draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a vomiting,  318.  Pre- 
paration of,  for  this  purpofe,  ibid.  Peculiarly  good  in  the 
puerperal  fever,  540. 

Salivation  not  ncceflary  in  the  cure  of' the  I’encreal  difeafe,  51 1* 

Sarfoparillu,  a powerful  aflillaut  in  venereal  cafes,  513. 

head  in  children,  difficult  to  cure,  555-  Medical  treat- 
ment, ibid. 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Fever. 

School^ 
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School,  fending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  Gonfequenccs, 
25.  Ought  to  be  feated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much 
crowded,  33.' 

Sdrrhus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  iti  the  cafe  of,  308.  See 
Cancer. 

Scrophula,  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  398.  Symptoms, 
and  regimen,  399.  Medical  treatment,  400. 

Scurvy,  why  prevalent  among  the  Englifli,  65.  Where  mofl  pre- 
valent, and  the  two  diftindlions  of,  393.  Caufes  of,  ibid. 
Symptoms  and  cure,  394.  Inftruftiofis  to  fea-faring  men,  395. 
Extraordinaiy^  effedfs  of  milk,  396.  Proper  liquors,  rfo'r/. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  47. 
Few  perfons  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  buli- 
nefs,  48.  Sedentary  ^hd  aftlve  employments  ought  to  be 
intermixed,  for  the  fake  of  health,  ibid.  Artifts  fuffer  from 
unwholefome  air,  by  being  crowded  together,  ibid.  The 
poftures  artifts  are  confined  to,  injurious  to  health,  49.  Dif- 
orders  produced  by,  ibid.  Cautions  offered  to  the  fedentary, 
50.'  Sedentary  amufements  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  5 l. 
Hints  telating  to  improper  food,  52.  Exercife  a furer  relief 
for  low  fpirits  than  drinking,  ibid.  Gardening  a vvholefome 
amufement  for  the  fedentary,  ibid.  Diforders  occafioned  by  in- 
tenfe  fiudy,  55.  Dietetical  advice  to  the  fedentary,  7 1 . Seden- 
tary occupations  better  adapted  to  women  than  men,  83,  note. 

Sea  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  400. 

Senfes,  diforders  of,  456, 

Seton,  fometimes  has  extraordinary  effe£l:s  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  262.  Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  413. 
The  beft  method  of  making  it,  430. 

Shoes,  tight,  the  bad  confequenccs  lefultlng  from,  91.  The  high 
heels  of  women’s  fhoes,  92. 

Sibbins,  a venereal  diforder  io  termed  in  the  well  of  Scotland,  how 
to  cure,  518, 

Sici,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unneceflfary  vifitors  to,- 106. 
Perfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a dillance  from  the  fick,  107. 
Proper  nurfes  ought  to  be  employed  about  them,  109.  In- 
lirudions  for  avoiding  infection,  ibid.  Phyficians  too  un- 
guarded in  their  vlfits  to  them,  ibid.  note.  Tolling  of  bells  for 
the  dead  very  dangerous  to,  114.  Their  fears  ought  not  to  be 
alarmed,  116. 

Sight,  injured  by  ftudying  by  candle-light,  57. 

Simples,  a lift  of  thofe  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  practice,  654. 

Sinapifms,  the  general  intentions  of,  660.  Directions  for  makino- 
of,  ibid.  ** 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  eafy  to  fix,  87.  How  to  make 
it  rcfrefhing,  88.  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by 
the  indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  flippers  caufe  uneafy  nights,  ibid. 
Anxiety  deftruftivc  of  fleep,  89.  That  in  the  fore-part  of  the 

night 
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Sleeping  in  the  fun,  the  dan^rer  of,  42. 

Smallpox.  Seb  Pox.  ^ 

injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  463.  itmcuics 

tale's  327.  Soap-lees,  how 

Solatium.  See  Night-Jhade. 

Soldtersy  exp^cd  to  many  diforders  frpm  the  hardfhips  they  under- 
go, 44.  Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  times  of 
peace,  44J  note. 

Soups.  See  Broths. 


Spine,  often  bent  by  artiils  working  in  unfavourable  poflures,  ro. 
Spirit,  rediified,  the  direcl  menftruum  for  rdins  and  eifential  oils 
of  vegetables,  728.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare, 
733.  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  ihid. 

Spirits,  lownefs  of,  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever,  189. 
1 lie  proper  reipedips  for,  446.  Cautions  to  perfons  under  this 
complaint,  447.  ' 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic,  296.  And  for  gouty 
complaints  in  the  ftomach,  363.  Should  be  avoided  by  all 
perfons  affliiSied  with  nervous  diforders,  423,  The  ufe  of, 
often  fatal,  623. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Sponge,  may  be  ufed  to  fupply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a ilyptic,  577, 
note.  J ts  ufe  in  extradling  fubftances  (lopped  in  the  gullet,  60^. 
Sports,  aftive,  far  more  wholefome  than  fedentary  amufeincnts^ 
85.  Golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid.  note. 

Spots  In  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  459. 

Squinting,  how  to  correct  the  habit  of,  459. 

Stays,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  61  female  drefs,  14,  91. 

The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breads,  467. 
Sternutatories,  preparations  of,  recommended  for  redoring  loft 
fmell,  464. 

Sticking-plajle^  is  the  bed  application  for  flight  wounds,  578. 
Stomach,  exercife  the  bed  cure  for  diforders  of,  84.  InflammatloR 
of,  a diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  affidance,  289.  Its  caufes, 
ibid.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  290.  Medical  treatment, 
ihid.  Pain  in,  its  caufes,  362.  Remedies  for,  363.  Indruc- 
tions  for  perfons  fubjefl  to,  364. 

Stone,  the  formation  of.  In  the  bladder,  explained,  124.  This 
diforder  how  dldingulflied  from  the  gravel,  324.  Caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ihid.  Regimen,  325.  Medical  treatment,  326. 
Allcant  foap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  for  this  diforder,  327« 
The  uva  urfi,  a remedy  In  prefent  requed  for,  328. 

Stool,  loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  35.  Proper  treatment  of, 
when  exceflive,  36.  The  difeharge  by,  cannot  be  regulan  if 
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the  mode  of  llvinfr  be  irregular,  12 1.  One  In  a day  generally 
fufficient  for  an  adult,  122.  Howto  produce  a regularity  of, 
ibid.  Frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  far  collivenefs,  injurious 
. to  the  conliitution,  123. 

&orci.  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  469. 

Strabifnms.  Sec  Squinting. 

Strains,  proper  method  of  treating,  597.  The  fafeft  external  ap- 
plications, ibid.  note. 

Strangury,  from  a bliftering-plafter,  how  to  guard  againft,  167. 
In  the  fmall-pox,  how  to  relieve,  222.  From  a venereal  caufe, 
deferibed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  507. 

Strangulation,  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfons 
from,  628. 

Strajhurgh,  fuccefsful  treatment  of  a miliar}'  fever  there,  208,  note. 

Strength,  the  folly  of  trials  of,  from  emulation,  40.  44. 

Study,  intenfe,  injurious  to  health,  54.  The  diforders  occafioned 
by,  55.  Charadfer  of  a mere  Undent,  58.  Flints  of  advice  to 
ftudioiis  perfons,  59.  Danger  of  their  having  recourfe  to  cor- 
dials, 60.  Health  often  negledfed  while  in  poflefTion,  and  la- 
boured for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  61.  No  perfon  ought  to  fludy 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  62.  Dietetical  advice  to  the  Itu- 
dious,  71.  The  general  effects  of,  on  the  conftitution,  420. 

Sublimate,  corrofive,  how  to  adminliler  in  venereal  cafes,  512.  , 

Suffocation,  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  clofe 
chambers,  613.  General  caufes  of  fuffocation,  626.  Over- 
laying of  Infants,  627. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  18. 

Sulphur,  a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  368.  And  for  the 
itch,  403. 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  deftroy  the  appetite  for  breakfaft,  73. 
Heavy  fuppers  fure  to  occafion  uneafy  nights,  f<8. 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of,  fuccefsfully  performed  by  per- 
fons  unfkilled  in  anatomy,  569.  Humanity  induces  every  one 
more  or  lefs  to  be  a furgeon,  ibid.  ' 

Sweating,  generally  excited  in  an  Improper  manner,  in  fevers, 
146.  160. 

Swoonings,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  deferibed,  424.  Proper  treat- 
ment of  this  diforder,  4^5*  618.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjeft 
to  them,  622. 

Sydenham,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from 
teething,  560. 

Symptoms,  difeafes  better  diftlngulfhed  by,  than  by  the  fyftema- 
tical  arrangement  of,  135,  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and 
conftitution,  to  be  conlidered,  136.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to 
be  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  137. 

Syncope,  proper  treatment  In,  619. 

^rups,  the  general  intention  of,  728.  How  to  make  fimple 
fyrup,  and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  ibid. 
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Tadfus,  his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladi'eg,  4. 
note. 

Talloiv^  chandlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fubftances 
cautions  to,  39.  * * 

tapping  for  the  dropfy,  a fafe  and  fimple  operation,  379. 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  300. 

Tartar,  foliible,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  373.  Cream 
of,  a good  remedy  in  a dropfy,  378.  And  rheiimatifm,'  390. 

Tafe,  how  to  rellore  the  fenfe  of,  when  injured,  465. 

Tailors,  are  expofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  49. 
Are  fubjed  to  confumptions,  ihid.  note.  Often  lofe  the  ufe  of 
their  legs,  30.  Hints  of  intlrudiion  offered  to  them  in  regard 
to  their  health,  51. 

Tea,  the  cuftomary  ufe  of.  Injurious  to  female  conllitutions,  7. 
Deftroys  their  digeftive  powers,  and  produces  hyfterics,  66. 
The  bad  qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the 
ufe  of  it,  ibid.  Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the  heart- 
burn, 419.  ‘Has  a powerful  efi'edi  upon  the  neives,  431,  note. 
Is  bad  for  perfons  troubled  with  flatdencies,  445.,  Occafions 
an  unneceffary  confumption  of  bread,  655.  Bad"effc6ts  of  an 
immoderate  ufe  of,  656. 

Teething,  the  diforders  attending,  5^9.  Regimen,  and  medical 
treatment  in,  560.  Applications,  to  the  giims,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  561. 

Temperance,  the  parent  of  health,  94, 

Tejlicles,  fw  elled,  the  caufe  of,  503.  Regimen  and  medicine  in, 
ibid.  Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  fcrophulous  habit,  504. 

Thirjli  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a perfon  is  hot,  without 
danger,  132. 

Thovght,  intenfe,  deffniftive  of  health,  54. 

Thrnjl)  in  infants,  the  diforder  and  its  caufes  deferibed,  547, 
Medical  treatment  of,  ibid. 

Tinbfures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form 
of,  728.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tinflure,  729.  Com- 
pound tinfture  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Volatile  foetid  tinfture,  ibid. 
Volatile  tindlure  of  gum  guaiacum,  730.  Tindliire  of  black 
hellebore,  ibid.  Aftringent  timffurc,  ibid.  Tinfliire  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  ibid.  Tinclure  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  ibid, 

' Tiiidure 'of  hiera  picra,  731.  Compound  tinAure  of  fenna, 

. ibid.  Tinfture  of  Spaniffi  flies,  ibid.  Tindfiire  of  the  balfara 
of  Tolu,  ibid.  TinChire  of  rhubarb,  732. 

Tiffot,  Dr.  charaflcr  of  his  Avis  an  peuple,  xii.  His  medical 
courfe  of  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  484.  His  'directions 
for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric  of  the  oak  as 
a flyptic,  577,  note.  Inllances  from,  of  the  recovery  of  drowned 
perions,  611. 

Tobacco^ 


1 


.index. 


Tobacco,  a rlyfttr  of  a decoaion  'of,  ufcful  to  excite  a vomit,  6o^- 
A clyltcr  of  the  fumes  of,  will  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  an! 
produce  a Ifool,  3*^°*  6fo. 

Toes,  the  freeSnoti'on  of,  deftroyed  by  wearing  tight  flioes,  92. 

Tooth-ach,  the  general  caufes  of,  357.  Medical  treataient  of, 
ibtd.  When  recomfe  mult  be  had  to  extraftion,  359.  Direc- 
tions for  cleaning  the  teeth,  360. 

Touch,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  465. 

Towns,  great,  the  air  of,  deftruaive  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
30.  Children  bred  in  the  country,  ought  not  to  be  fent  too 
early  into  towns,  32.  Cleanlinefs  not  fufficiently  attended  to 
in,  I of.  Ought  to  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  wafh- 
ing  the  ftreets,  105,  note.  The  bell  means  to  guard  againfl; 
infeaion  in,  109. 

Trades,  fome  injurious  to  health  by  making  artlfts  breathe  un- 
wholefome  air,  37.  49. 

Tranfitions,  fudden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  ill  effeds  of,  to  the 
conllltution,  13 1. 

Travellers,  the  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  46.  Ought  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  fleep  in  damp  beds,  128,  Fevers  why  often 
fatal  to,  144. 

Trees  fliould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  79. 

Trefoil 'N-iX.tc,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  391. 

Tumours,  proper  treatment  of,  574.  ^ 

Turnips,  properly  cultivated,  afford  wholefome  nourilhment,  669. 

Turnbull,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  the  croup  in  children,  558,' 
note. 

Turner’s  cerate,  preparation  of,  716. 

V 

Vapour  of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  613. 

Vegetables,  wholefome  correftlons  of  the  bad  qualities  of  animal 
"food,  65,  Their  extraordinary  effecls  in  the  feurvy,  397. 

Venereal  difeafe,  why  omitted  in  the  firll  edition  of  this  work,  489. 
Unfavourable  circumflances  attending  this  diforder,  490.  The 
virulent  gonorrhoea,  491.  Gleets,  500.  Swelled  tefticles,  503. 
Buboes,  504.  Chancres,  506.  Strangury,  507.  Phymolis, 
509.  A confirmed  lues,  510.  American  method  of  curing 
thjs  difeafe,*  5 1 3.  General  obfervatlons,  515.  Cleanlinefs  a 
great  prefervativc  againll,  517.  The  ufe  of  medicines  ought 
not  to  be  haftily  dropped,  519.  Is  often  too  much  difre- 
garded,  520. 

V entilators,  the  mod  lifeful  of  all  modern  medical  improvements,  78. 
often  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  57. 

Vinegar,  a great  antidote  againll  difeafes,  and  ought  to  be  ufed. 
by  all  travellers,  56.  Should  be  fprinkled  in  lick  chaOibcis, 
109.  160.  199.  Is  of  conliderable  fervice  in  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog,  481  ; and  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  486.  Its  medical  pro' 

1 perties. 


Index. 

pcrties,  735.  Is  of  ufe  to  extra^  the  virtues  of  fevcral  mcdi* 
cinal  fubltauces,  734.  How  to  prepare  vinegar  of  litharge, 
ibid.  Vinegar  of  rofes,  735.  Vinegar  of  fquills, 

Viper,  the  bite  of,  the  fufficlency  of  the  greafe  for  the  cure  ofj 
doubted,  486.  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  ibid. 

Vitriol,  elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicine  In  weakneffes  of  the  fto- 
mach,  417.  And  for  windy  complaints,  425. 

Vitus,  St.  his  dance,  method  of  cure  of,  436. 

Ulcers,  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures, 
583.  Lime  water  a good  remedy,  585.  Dr.  Whytt’s  method 
of  treating  them,  ibid.  Eiftulous  ulcers,  586. 

Vomits,  \\[e  in  agues,  150;  and  In  the  nervous  fever,  19 1. 
Cautions  for  adralniftering  In  the  jjutrid  feVer,  201.  Ought  by 
no  means  to  be  adminlflered  In  an  Inflammation  of  the  ftbmach, 
290.  Are  ufeful  In  cafes  of  repletion,  312.  Are  powerful  re- 
medies in  the  jaundice,  372.  Are  the  firil  objedl  to  be  purfued 
v'^hen  polfon  has  been  received  Into  the  ftomach,  47.3.  Their 
ufe  in  the  hooping-cough,  and  how  to  adminifler  them  to 
children,  286.  Mid  wives  too  rafli  in  the  ufe  of,  340,  note.- 
Form  of  a gentle  one  for  infants  difordered  In  the  bowels,  5451 

Vomiting,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  315.  Medical  treatment  of,  316. 
Saline  draught  for  flopping  of,  317.  Caufes  of,‘ In  children, 
551.  How  to  be  treated,  552.  Of  blood  :•  fee  Blood. 

Voyage,  along  one  frequently  cures  a confumption,  178.  Voy*. 
ages  have  an  excellent  effedl  on  perfons  afHidled  with  nervous 
diforders,  423. 

Ureters,  and  their  ufe,  defcribed,  303,  note. 

Urine,  the  appearances  and  quality  of,  too  .uncertain  to  form  any 
determined  judgment  from,  123.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  judgment  as 
to  the  due  quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on,  124.  The  fccretlon 
and  difeharge  of,  how  obftrufted,  ibid.  Bad  confequences  of 
retaining  it  too  long,  125.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  tends  to 
a confumption,  ibid.  Stoppage  of,  its  general  caufes,  305. 
Caution  as  to  the  treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  319.  Incon- 
tlnency  of,  322.  Supprellion  of,  medical  treatment  in,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  perfons  iubjedl  'to  this  diforder,  324-  Bloody, 
caufes  of,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  of,  344.  An  obflinate 
.deafnefs  cured  by  warm  urine,  462,  note. 

Urine  dodtors,  their  impudence,  and  great  fuccefs  from  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  populace,  124,  note, 

Uva  urfi,  a remedy  in  prefent  requeft  for  the  ftone,  328. 

W 

Walking,  more  conducive  to  health' than  .riding,  678. 

Walls,  high,  unwholefome,  by  obltrudling  the  free  current^^of 
air,  79.  ^ • 

Wardh  eflence,  preparation  of,  733.  His  fiftula  pafte,  a popu^ 

lac  remedy  that  may  deferve  trial,  5S6. 

y Wart^ 


.ih  the  c/Il;iv:a 

;u  be  treirted,  4^5- 
mpregnutioit^,  67. 
•»  danger  of  druiking’ 

ler  chiefly  hicident  to  children, 
■ 'yid.  proper  treatment,  ieid.  The 
^^j./chJcov.-'-ed  in  due  time  for  cure, 

j prepare  ; Lime  water,  73,5.  Com- 
"ubiimate  water,  ihld.  Styptic  water, 

medical  ufes,  737.  Preparation  of 
ennyroyal  water,  ibid.  -Peppermint 
,ater,  ibid.  Kofc  water,  738.  Ja- 

ow  to  prepare.  Spirituous  cinria* 
as  Jamaica  pepper  % ater,  ibid. 

0. 

^.{1,  the  proper  mode  of,  J 7,  18. 

the  putrid  fever,  T95. 

. down  into  tiiem,  77,  nuti.  Deep, 
he  ait  in,  is  puiihed,  614. 
dyfentery..  349;  and  in  the  rheu- 
/,  how  to  make,  159.  . Alum  whey, 
'»  1S9'  Scorbutic  wliey,  ibid. 

flatulencies,  444. 

' ir 

pVindonvs,  throwingt  them  open  on  account  of  heat, 

and  fitu  ^33-  , . 

Wine,  good,  . .c  only  medicine  neceflary  in  a nervous 

fever,  190.  _ ^ _ 

IVines,  the  medical  properties  of,  739.  Their  ufe  In  extradllng 
the  virtues  of  mcdiciiral  fubdances,  740.  Preparation  of  an- 
thelmintic wine,  i!Ad.  Aritimonial  tvine,  ibid.  Bitter  wine, 
ibid.  Ipecacuanha  wt  741  ^ Chalybeate  or  (led  wine,  ibid. 
Stomaclrc  wine,  ibid. 

JVomL,  inflammation  of,  its  lymptoms,  536.  Medical  treatment 

537-  . 

Women,  errors  in  thru'r  education  poiriled  out,  4.  V/by  fubjtft  to 
hylterics,  66.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedentary  occu-' 
pations  than  men,  83;  notv.  In  <;liildbed,  ctien  die  from  their 
upprehenfions  of deatli,  113.  Their  diforders  rendered  epide- 
u.icd  b)’  the  force  of  irTragination,,,,  1 1.4.  Every  thing  that  can 
alarm  them  to  be  carefully  gri  nded  agamtl:,'  ibid.  Evil  tendency 
of  tolling  bdio  for  the  dead,  iliJ,  How  errpofed  to  a iniliary 

fever 


I 


' iever  during- 
ii-rxug  too  much 
open  Eli"  autioil ' 
enoe  to  ihj  men 
523.  Fhior  ifU'i/Xf  wit 
Advice  to,  at  the  ccafing  of  Lh* 
during  pret'-naiicy,  HU, 

531.  Mow  to  guard  ageini-  .-.j,  . 
of  abortion,  Hid.  Inftrue.lidr.o-.., 
Cauie  of  the  milk  fevei,  537.  '-ru 
ll^ry  fever,  53!?.  'Die  puerperal  ft 
for  women  in  child -bed,  5^2.  Cn 
IVooU  tlie  bell  external  application  i- 
Woilhoujix  pijifoiious  to  infaiUs,  30. 
Worms,  how  to  treat  a luofci;efs  proa 
cipal  kinds  of,  diilinguifhed,  36c;. 
366.  Medical  treatment  for,  307 
General  cautions  for  prtfeiving 
Danger  of  taking  qnack  medicine 
JVort,  recommended  for  the  feurr*;-. 

396,  Isa  powerful  j-emedy  ir 
Wounds,  are-  not  cured  py  exte-.na 
by  nature,  576.  Proper  conrif 
flop  the  blcedingi  ibid.  C,  ;nt 
577.  . Method  of  drefling  them, 
woundr,  579.  Regimen  in,  ihid, 
Wnting,  hints  of  advice  to  vi 

56.  59 

■ -Y 


2^aw,f,  general  bint  for  the  c’lr- of,  51b 

Young  animals,  all  exert  their  organa  of  jn  as  they 

are  able,  zz.  ■ 

Z 

Zinc,  the  bowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  435. 
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